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Tricolor  Beech 


More  delicate  and  difficult  to  grow  than  the  weeping 
variety,  this  beech  features  variegated  leaves  of 
green  and  white  with  irregular ,  light  pink  edges. 
Leaf  coloring  occurs  because  the  tree  lacks  a  full 
complement  of  chlorophyll.  In  a  mildly  sunny 
location  and  in  slightly  acidic  soil,  which 
this  tree  prefers ,  leaf  coloration  becomes  more 
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pronounced.  Should  be  sheltered  from  strong  wim 
Has  a  closely  matted,  fibrous  root  system,  yet 
difficult  to  transplant.  Because  feeding  roi 
are  quite  close  to  the  surface,  ground  coi 
plants  should  not  be  placed  around  the  fr.j 
A  slow-growing  tree  (especially  when  young)  th 
reaches  80-100 feet.  Grows  well  in  containe  j 


*  "his  dramatic,  columnar  tree,  also  called  Pyramidal 
r  )ak,  is  similar  in  form  to  the  Lombardy  Poplar.  A 
ewcomer  to  Utah,  this  oak  was  specially  selected 
o  line  the  illuminated  east-west  mall  that  extends 
w  rom  theTalmage  Building’s  fountain  to  the  new  J. 
yleuben  Clark  Law  School.  These  rows  were  planted 
ir  il 965.  The  Upright  Oak  prefers  deep  loam  and  grows 


quite  slowly  to  a  height  of 75-80 feet,  with  a  spread 
of  only  10-15 feet.  There  is  little  change  in  foliage 
color  and  leaves  persist  in  the  fall ,  usually  dropping 
after  the  first  snow.  A  hardy  tree,  requiring  little 
care.  A  bout  80  percent  of  the  seedlings  retain  the 
upright  shape  of  the  parent  tree.  A  more  mature 
specimen  is  located  west  of  the  Smith  Fie  Idhouse. 
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Native  to  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe ,  this  is 
the famous  Robin  Hood  tree  of  Sherwood  Forest. Used 
extensively  for  ships  anddwellings,  the  extremely 
durable  lumber from  this  tree  has  played 
a  vital  role  in  England's  development.  The 
English  Oak  is  clean,  grows  rapidly  (faster 
than  Norway  Maple ),has  a  long  life  span ,  and 


needs  little  care.  Some  specimens  have  lived  more  lh\ 
a  thousand  years.  The  mature  tree  has  a  round  sha\ 
growing  from  70  to  1 00 feet  tall ,  w, 
wide-spreading  limbs.  The  oak  pictw 
here  and  another  large  one  (located  no\ 
of  the  President ’s  House)  were  given  to  B } 
in  1 948 and  planted  when  10  to  12 feet  tc 
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Conspicuous  for  its  broad ,  open  crown  of  finely 
textured  foliage ,  this  highly  desirable  shade 
tree  is  a  variety  of  the  honey  locust  which  is  native 
to  the  central  states  down  toTexas. 

The  Thornless  Honey  Locust  has  a 
medium  lifespan  and  grows  rapidly  to  70 
feel  tall  with  a  spread  of 60-70 feet.  Needs  little  care 


(although  sometimes  bothered  by  aphis  and 
mites),  is  compatible  with  city  conditions , 
withstands  drought, and  is  tolerant  to  alkaline 
and  other  harsh  soil  conditions.  Leaves  turn 
clear  yellow  in  the  fall.  Another  fine 
specimen ,  which  was  planted  about 
l  is  located  just  east  of  the  Brimhall  Building. 
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Known  by  several  names ,  including  Japanese 
Table ,  Tanyosho,or  Globe  Pine,  this 
exotic  tree  is  native  to  Japan.  A 
multi  pie -trunked,  round-shaped 
tree  that  tends  to  have  a  jlattened 
top.  Exhibits  horizontal  branches, 3-4- 
inch  greenish  yellow  needles,  many  small  pine 
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cones,  and  tan-colored,  partially  exfoliating  bark. 
Prefers  well-drained,  light  soils  and  high 
humidity;  under  favorable  conditions  grows  It 
to  about  30 feet  in  height  and  width.  Can 
be  planted  as  a  grafted  stock  or  as  a  seedling. 
The  specimens  on  the  east  side  of  the Joseph  Smith 
Building  were  planted  as  3-foot  saplings  in  1 941.  { 


dense,  round-headed  variety  that  grows  to  50 feet 
height.  A  native  of  Europe  and  the 
ussian  Caucasus  Mountains  .Of  the 
pproximately  235  assorted  maples, 

,  5  originate  from  the  Norway  Maple. 

|  'hese  varieties  differ  in  form ,  size ,  and foliage, 
all  have  milky  sap.  Maples  have  bisexual  and 


unisexual flowers.  The  Norway  Maple  is  popular  in 
the  Mountain  West,  though  it  is  subject  to  aphis. 
Produces  showy,  flattened  clusters  of  erect 
greenish  yellow  flowers  in  the  spring. 

Leaves  turn  a  clear  yellow  in  the 
fall ;  the  foliage  drops  rather  quickly, 
usually  within  a  period  of  a  few  weeks. 


A  living  relic  of  the  Jurassic  period,  apparently 
preserved  for  temple  trees  in  China, 

Korea ,  and  Japan.  Recent  varieties 
include  pendula.fastigiata,  autumn 
gold,  and  lakeview.  Features  delicate, 
fan-shaped  leaves,  which  turn yellow  in  the 
fall.  Regular  trees  grow  60-80 feet  tall  and  30-40 


feet  in  spreading  width:  uprights  grow  to  30 feet 
and  only  4-5  feet  wide.  Resists  insects  and  dise 
tolerates  a  wide  range  of  soils,  transpl 
easily.  Excellent  for  urban  planting, 
dioecious  tree  ( male  or female ),  how< 
and  only  male  trees  should  be  planted  bee 
female  fruits  produce  a  foul  odor  when  they  dt 
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This  stately,  symmetrically  shaped  native  of  northern 
Europe  displays  a  very  strong  branch  structure  (a  real 
advantage  in  snowy  areas),  smooth ,  gray  brown  bark, 
and fragrant ,  creamy-colored Jlowers  that 
f  bloom  during  the  midseason.  In  its  native 
habitat  it  grows  70-100 feet  in  height  and 
I  spreads  40-50 feet  in  width; grows  45-50feet  tall  in 


the  Rocky  Mountains.  Prefers  moist,  well-drained 
soils ,  although  it  will  grow  in  almost 
any  soil.  **1  good  choice for  city  conditions . 
this  fine  shade  tree  is  easily  transplanted, 
resistant  to  early  freezes,  and  tolerant  to 
pruning  and  pollution.  Xot  bothered  by  most 
diseases  and  insects,  but  often  is  subject  to  aphis. 
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Possibly  a  hybrid ,  this  variety  of  crab  apple  is  not 
known  in  the  wild.  It  was  introduced  to  the 
United  States  from  Japan  in  the  middle 1800s. 

A  broad,  round-shaped  tree  with  an  extremely 
dense  system  of  slender,  spreading  branches,  v  >% 

which  will  often  extend  to  ground  level.  Grows 25-30 feet 
wide  and  up  to  25 feet  in  height.  An  especially  flamboyant 
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tree  in  May  when  it  features  pure  white  flowers  frort 
rose  pink  flower  buds.  The  colorful  crab  appi 
fruit  (which  can  be  either  red  or  yellow)  persists 
until  late  into  the  winter  and  is  eaten  throug 
the  season  by  birds.  Of  the  nearly  100  crab  appi 
varieties  available,  this  particular  era 
\s  one  of  the  hardiest  and  most  beautifu  ( 


Goldenram 


This  handsome,  densely  foliated,  round-headed 
p  tree  is  a  native  of  northern  China.  Korea, 
and Japan.  It  is  well  adapted  to  Utah ’s 
, alkaline  soils  and  dry  climate,  growing 
slowly  to  a  height  of 25-30 feet  with  a  10- 
to  20-foot  spread.  Long,  showy  clusters 
„  of  bright  yellow  flowers  appear  in  late  July 


and  into  early  August,  followed  by  triangular, 
bladderlike  fruits  that  change  fromyellow 
green  to  brown  and  persist  into  winter.  The 
dried,  spent  flowers  often  discolor  sidewalks ; 
therefore ,  this  tree  is  also  called  the  Varnish 
Tree.  Has  good  resistance  to  most  diseases  and 
pests,  but  is  sometimes  injured  by  late  frosts. 
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Native  to  China  and  Korea,  this  elegant,  spreading  tree 
with  a  round-shaped  crown  was  established  as  a 
memorial  for  tombs  during  the  Chou  dynasty  ( 1027- 
256  B.C.).This  tree  was  introduced  to 
Japan  many  centuries  later  by  Buddhist 
priests  and  is  also  widely  known  as  the 
Japanese  Pagoda.  One  of  the  few  members  of 


the  Leguminosae  ( pea  family ).  Produces  crean 
pealike  flowers  in  August  which  litter  sidewall 
Birds  feed  on  the  jointed  pods  during  i 
winter  months.  An  excellent  street  t 
which  does  very  well  in  dry,  poor  soils  a 
withstands  city  conditions.  Grows  rapi< 
to  60  feet  or  taller  and  spreads  40-60 feet  wi 
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Veeping 

European  Beech 

Fagns  sylvattca  pendulu  Loud. 

Family:  Fagaceac 

7.  Norway  Maple 

Acer platanoides  L. 

Family:  Aceraceae 

Tricolor  Beech 

Fagus  sylvatica  tricolor  K.  Koch. 

Family:  Fagaceac 

8.  Ginkgo. or 

Maidenhair  Tree 

Ginkgo  biloba  L. 

Family:  Ginkgunceae 

Jpright ,  or  Ascending 
English  Oak 

Qiiercus  robur fastigiata  A. DC. 

Family:  Fagaceac 

9.  Liltleleaf  Linden 

Tiha  cordata  Mill. 

Family:  Tiliaccae 

English  Oak 

{ literals  robin  L. 

Family:  Fagaceac 

10.  Japanese 

Flowering  Crab 

Mains Jloribunda  Sieb. 
Family:  Rosaceae 

Thornless  Honey  Locust 

Gleditsia  tnacantfm  vicnnts  Willd. 
Family:  Lcguminosae 

11.  Goldenrain 

Koelreuteria  paruculata  Laxm. 
Family  :  Sapmdaceae 

)apanese 

Finns  densi flora  umbraculifera  Mayr. 

12.  Chinese 

Sopbora  japonic  a  L. 

-'mbrella  Pine 

Family:  Puiaccae 

Scholar  Tree 

Family:  Lcguminosae 
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Calendar 


1 

^Irigham  Young  University’s  year-round  modular  calendar 
C  onsists  of  three  fifteen-week  semesters  each,  each  di¬ 
vided  in  half.  Fall  and  Winter  Semesters  each  have  a  first 
c  <nd  second  block;  Spring  and  Summer  Terms  constitute 
k  ie  third  semester.  Normal  registrations  are  for  semesters 
$  tr  terms  (expressed  in  months’  duration  as  a  4-4-2-2  cal¬ 
endar),  though  entry  and  registration  are  also  possible  for 
;:,*k>ck  offerings. 

^  Many  degree  programs  are  offered  continuously,  allow¬ 
ing  students  to  finish  in  the  normal  four-year  time  while 


substituting  Spring  and  Summer  Terms  for  either  Fall  or 
Winter  Semester.  Students  may  accelerate  their  degree 
programs  by  attending  more  than  two  semesters  per 
year,  by  taking  additional  work  each  semester,  by  gaining 
credit  through  special  examination  programs,  and  other 
means.  All  students  are  advised  to  consider  the  cost /ben¬ 
efits  of  an  accelerated  program. 

The  early  closing  of  Winter  Semester  (April)  gives  many 
students  an  advantage  in  the  job  market. 


’91 

191 

1911980 
:eb.  15  F 

191 

ya.  dar.  3  M 
19r\pr.  30  W 
191  \pr.  30  W 

191  June  15  Su 
191  June  1 5  Su 

19!  July  1  T 

19! 

19!  July  7  M 
19|July  23  W 
20l\ug.  6  W 
20!\ug.  15  F 

20! 

M\ug.  22  F 
2lKig.  26,  27  T,  W 
2!cjAug.  28,  29,  30 
21  Th,  F.S 
21!  Sept.  1  M 
2i!  Sept.  2  T 
22!  Sept.  2  T 
22!  Sept  .  2  T 
22!  Sept.  9  T 
23-  Sept.  15  M 
231  Sept.  18  Th 
23!  Sept.  19  F 
23!  Sept.  30  T 

23 

23!  Oct.  6  M 
23$Oct.  6  M 

24  Oct.  17  F 
24!  Ocf.  20  M 
24  Mov.  5  W 
24  Mov.  14  F 
24 

24 

25!  Mov.  25  T 

25 

25  Mov.  27,  28  Th,  F 
23  Mov.  28  F 

26  Dec.  10W 
261  Dec.  11  Th 

26  Dec.  12,  13,  15.  16 
2ft  F,  S,  M.  T 
cavafDec.  17  W 


Calendar  for  Fall  Semester 

Last  day  freshman  students  may  submit  applications  for  Spencer  W.  Kimball  scholarships  or 
talent  awards  for  Fall  Semester 

Last  day  continuing  students  may  submit  scholarship  applications  for  Fall  and  Winter  Semesters 
Final  date  for  international  students  to  submit  admission  applications  for  Graduate  School 
Final  date  for  new  freshmen  (including  international  students)  to  submit  admission  and  scholar¬ 
ship  applications  for  Fall  Semester 

Final  date  for  graduate  students  to  submit  admission  applications  for  Fall  Semester 
Final  date  for  international  transfer  and  former  BYU  students  to  submit  admission  applications 
for  Fall  Semester 

Final  date  for  new  transfer  students  and  former  BYU  students  to  submit  admission  and  scholar¬ 
ship  applications  for  Fall  Semester 

Last  day  students  may  submit  advance  registration  forms  for  first-priority  scheduling 
Last  day  students  may  submit  advance  registration  forms  for  second-priority  scheduling 
Deadline  for  submitting  advance  registration  forms  for  Fall  Semester  registration 
Last  day  students  may  arrange  for  tuition  loans  from  Financial  Aids  Office  for  Fall  Semester  to 
pay  tuition  by  the  deadline 
Tuition  mail-in  deadline  for  Fall  Semester 
Annual  Fall  Workshop 
New  student  orientation 

Labor  Day  holiday 
First  day  of  classes 

Lale  registration  for  students  who  did  not  use  advance  registration  system 

First  day  change  in  registration  permitted 

First  day  fee  is  assessed  for  dropping  classes 

Lasf  day  for  late  registration  and  adding  classes 

Last  day  to  drop  first  block  classes  for  academic  reasons 

Last  day  for  submitting  application  for  December  1980  graduation 

Final  date  for  students  to  submit  admission  and  scholarship  applications  for  second  block  of 
Fall  Semester 

Last  day  to  drop  continuous  classes  for  academic  reasons 

Last  day  a  student  can  officially  withdraw  from  the  University  without  failing  grades 

Midsemester  (second  block)  registration 

Classes  begin  for  second  block 

Last  day  to  drop  second  block  classes 

Deadline  for  all  incompletes,  T  grades,  special  exams,  military  credit,  official  transcripts  of  work 
completed  at  olher  schools,  and  any  other  information  pertaining  to  December  1980  gradu¬ 
ation  to  be  submitted  to  the  Records  Office  (B-1 50  ASB) 

Last  day  on  which  a  student  may  officially  wilhdraw  or  drop  classes  for  nonacademic  emergen¬ 
cies 

Thanksgiving  holiday 

All  Independent  Study  for  December  1 980  graduation  must  be  completed,  including  the  grad¬ 
ing  of  the  final  examination 
Lasf  day  of  class  instruction 
Dead  day 
Final  exams 

December  graduation  (no  commencement  exercises) 
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2  ACADEMIC  CALENDAR 


1981 

Aug.  31  Su 
Oct.  15  W 

Oct.  15  W 
Oct.  30  Th 
Nov.  1  S 

Nov.  1 7  M 
Dec.  3  W 
Dec.  12  F 

Dec.  19  F 
Jan.  6  T 
Jan.  7  W 
Jan.  7W 
Jan.  7  W 
Jan.  14  W 
Jan.  16  F 
Jan.  20  T 
Jan.  23  F 
Jan.  30  F 

Feb.  10  T 
Feb.  10  T 
Feb.  16  M 
Feb.  27  F 
Mar.  2  M 
Mar.  18  W 
Mar.  20  F 


Mar.  27  F 

Apr.  1  W 

Apr.  16  Th 
Apr.  17  F 

Apr.  20,  21, 22,  23 
M,  T,  W,  Th 
Apr.  24  F 


Calendar  for  Winter  Semester 

Final  date  for  international  students  to  submit  admission  applications  for  Graduate  School 
Final  date  for  transfer  students  and  former  BYU  students  to  submit  applications  for  Graduate  I 
School 

Final  date  for  international  students  to  submit  admission  applications  for  Winter  Semester 
Last  day  students  may  submit  advance  registration  forms  for  first-priority  scheduling 
Final  date  for  new  freshman,  new  transfer,  and  former  BYU  students  to  submit  admission  and 
scholarship  applications  for  Winter  Semester 
Last  day  students  may  submit  advance  registration  forms  for  second-priority  scheduling 
Deadline  for  submitting  advance  registration  forms  for  Winter  Semester  registration 
Last  day  students  may  arrange  for  tuition  loans  from  Financial  Aids  Office  for  Winter  Semester 
to  pay  tuition  by  the  deadline 
Tuition  mail-in  deadline  for  Winter  Semester 
New  student  orientation 
First  day  of  classes 

Registration  for  all  students  who  did  not  use  advance  registration  system 

First  day  change  in  registration  permitted 

First  day  fee  is  assessed  for  dropping  classes 

Last  day  for  submitting  application  for  April  1981  graduation 

Last  day  for  late  registration  and  adding  classes 

Last  day  to  drop  first  block  classes  for  academic  reasons 

Final  date  for  students  to  submit  admission  and  scholarship  applications  for  second  block  of 
Winter  Semester 

Last  day  to  drop  continuous  classes  for  academic  reasons 

Last  day  a  student  can  officially  withdraw  from  the  University  without  failing  grades 

Spring  break— Presidents’  Day  holiday 

Midsemester  (second  block)  registration 

Classes  begin  for  second  block 

Last  day  to  drop  second  block  classes 

Deadline  for  all  incompletes,  T  grades,  special  exams,  military  credit,  official  transcripts  of  work 
completed  at  other  schools,  and  any  other  information  pertaining  to  April  1981  graduation 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Records  Office  (B-150  ASB) 

All  Independent  Study  for  April  1981  graduation  must  be  completed,  including  the  grading  of 
the  final  examination 

Last  day  on  which  a  student  may  officially  withdraw  or  drop  classes  tor  nonacademic  emergen¬ 
cies 

Last  day  of  class  instruction 
Dead  day 
Final  exams 

Commencement 


1981 

Dec. 

31  W 

Feb. 

1  Su 

Feb. 

20  F 

Mar. 

1  Su 

Mar. 

2  M 

Mar. 

1 7  T 

Apr. 

3  F 

Apr. 

17  F 

Apr. 

22  W 

May 

4  M 

May 

5  T 

May 

5  T 

May 

5  T 

May 

8  F 

May 

12  T 

May 

15  F 

May 

21  Th 

May 

21  Th 

May 

25  M 

June 

i  11  Th 

June 

i  25  Th 

Calendar  for  Spring  Term 

Final  date  for  international  students  to  submit  admission  applications  for  Graduate  School 
Final  date  for  international  students  to  submit  admission  applications  tor  Spring  Term 
Final  date  for  graduate  students  to  submit  admission  applications  for  Spring  Term 
Final  date  for  new  freshman,  new  transfer,  and  former  BYU  students  to  submit  admission  appli¬ 
cations  for  Spring  Term 

Last  day  all  applicants  may  submit  applications  for  scholarships  for  Spring  Term 
Last  day  students  may  submit  advance  registration  forms  for  first-priority  scheduling  for  Spring 
Term 

Deadline  tor  submitting  advance  registration  forms  for  Spring  Term  registration 
Last  day  students  may  arrange  for  tuition  loans  from  Financial  Aids  Office  for  Spring  Term  to 
pay  tuition  by  the  deadline 
Tuition  mail-in  deadline  for  Spring  Term 
New  student  orientation 
First  day  of  classes 

Registration  for  all  students  who  did  not  use  the  advance  registration  system 

First  day  change  in  registration  permitted 

First  day  fee  is  assessed  for  dropping  classes 

Last  day  for  late  registration  and  adding  classes 

Deadline  for  submitting  application  for  August  1981  graduation 

Last  day  to  drop  continuous  classes  for  academic  reasons 

Last  day  a  student  can  officially  withdraw  from  the  University  without  failing  grades 

Memorial  Day  holiday 

Last  day  on  which  a  student  may  officially  withdraw  or  drop  classes  for  nonacademic  emergen¬ 
cies 

Last  day  of  class  instruction 


1981 

Feb.  28  S 
Apr.  15  W 
Apr.  15  W 
Apr.  30  Th 

May  1  F 
May  12  T 

May  15  F 
May  29  F 
June  12  F 


Calendar  tor  Summer  Term 

Final  date  for  international  students  to  submit  admission  applications  for  Graduate  School 
Final  date  for  international  students  to  submit  admission  applications  for  Summer  Term 
Final  date  for  graduate  students  to  submit  admission  applications  tor  Summer  Term 
Final  date  for  new  freshman,  new  transfer,  and  former  BYU  students  to  submit  admission  appli¬ 
cations  for  Summer  Term 

Last  day  all  applicants  may  submit  scholarship  applications  for  Summer  Term 
Last  day  students  may  submit  advance  registration  forms  for  first-priority  scheduling  for  Sum¬ 
mer  Term 

Deadline  for  submitting  application  for  August  1981  graduation 
Deadline  for  submitting  advance  registration  forms 

Last  day  students  may  arrange  for  tuition  loans  from  Financial  Aids  Office  for  Summer  Term  to 
pay  tuition  by  the  deadline 
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June  18  Th 
June  29  M 
June  30  T 
June  30  T 
June  30  T 
July  3  F 
July  4  S 
July  7  T 
July  1 6  Th 
July  17  F 


July  24  F 
July  31  F 

Aug.  6  Th 

Aug.  20  Th 
Aug.  21  F 


Tuition  mail-in  deadline  tor  Summer  Term 
New  student  orientation 
First  day  of  classes 

Registration  for  all  students  who  did  not  use  the  advance  registration  system 
First  day  change  in  registration  permitted 
First  day  fee  is  assessed  for  dropping  classes 
Fourth  of  July  holiday 

Last  day  for  late  registration  and  adding  classes 

Last  day  to  drop  continuous  classes  for  academic  reasons  . 

Deadline  for  all  incompletes,  T  grades,  special  exams,  military  credit,  official  transcripts  of  work 
completed  at  other  schools,  and  any  other  information  pertaining  to  August  1981  gradu¬ 
ation  to  be  submitted  to  the  Records  Office  (B-150  ASB) 

Pioneer  Day  holiday  ,  ..  . 

All  Independent  Study  for  August  1981  graduation  must  be  completed,  including  the  grading  of 
the  final  examination 

Last  day  on  which  a  student  may  officially  withdraw  or  drop  classes  for  nonacademic  emergen¬ 
cies 

Last  day  of  class  instruction 
Commencement 


General 

Information 


Introduction 

Brigham  Young  University  Today 

Brigham  Young  University  is  a  coeducational  institution  of 
higher  learning  established  to  promote  a  closer  union  be¬ 
tween  the  restored  gospel  and  all  branches  of  learning.  In 
addition  to  high  standards  of  scholarship,  the  University 
has  always  fostered  the  development  of  religious  faith, 
high  moral  character,  and  responsible  citizenship.  Spon¬ 
sored  by  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
(Mormon),  it  offers  the  student  a  unique  blend  of  spiritual 
and  secular  learning. 

Situated  just  forty-five  miles  south  of  historic  Salt  Lake 
City  is  beautiful  Utah  Valley.  The  646-acre  Provo  campus 
is  posed  against  the  magnificent  backdrop  of  the  Wasatch 
Mountains.  With  25,000  students  from  all  fifty  states  and 
from  sixty-nine  foreign  countries,  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity  is  the  nation’s  largest  church-related  university.  Its 
more  than  1,250  full-time  faculty  members  hold  degrees 
from  universities  throughout  the  United  States  and  several 
foreign  countries.  Sixty-seven  percent  hold  doctoral  de¬ 
grees.  Instruction  is  offered  in  150  subject  areas  by  the 
University’s  sixteen  colleges  and  graduate  schools. 

The  Hawaii  Campus  on  Oahu  became  a  part  of  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University  in  September  1974  by  action  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  An  executive  vice-president  was  des¬ 
ignated  to  report  directly  to  the  President  of  Brigham 
Young  University.  Admission  to  the  Hawaii  campus  is  by 
separate  application,  and  curriculum,  calendar,  tees,  fac¬ 
ulty,  and  student  records  are  separate  from  the  main  Pro¬ 
vo  campus.  Course  offerings  and  other  information  on  the 
Hawaii  campus  are  contained  in  a  general  catalog  obtain¬ 
able  for  $1 .50  by  writing  to  the  Admissions  Office.  BYU— 
Hawaii  Campus,  Laie,  Oahu,  Hawaii  96762. 

Brigham  Young  University  does  not  discriminate  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  creed,  sex,  physical  or  mental  handi¬ 
cap,  or  ethnic  or  national  origin.  All  students  are  accept¬ 
ed  for  admission  to  Brigham  Young  University  provided 
they  meet  the  University’s  academic  requirements  and 
their  personal  behavior  conforms  to  the  standards  of  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  High  stan¬ 
dards  of  honor,  integrity,  and  morality;  graciousness  in 
personal  behavior;  application  of  Christian  ideals  in  every¬ 
day  living;  and  abstinence  from  tobacco,  alcohol,  and 
harmful  drugs  are  required  of  every  student. 

At  Brigham  Young  University,  the  quest  for  both  knowl¬ 
edge  and  wisdom  is  symbolized  in  the  school  motto:  "The 
glory  of  God  is  intelligence." 

Brigham  Young  University  Goafs 

"Education  is  the  power  to  think  clearly,  the  power  to  act 
well  in  the  world’s  work,  and  the  power  to  appreciate 
life."  —Brigham  Young 


"Because  of  its  unique  combination  of  revealed  and 
secular  learning,”  the  First  Presidency  of  The  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  has  declared.  "Brigham 
Young  University  is  destined  to  become  a  leader  among 
the  great  universities  of  the  world  " 

These  seven  goals  point  the  way  for  the  University's  ef¬ 
forts  to  fulfill  that  destiny: 

1.  Religion.  Provide  religious  instruction  and  experience 
that  will — 

a.  strengthen  faith  in  God  the  Father  and  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ. 

b.  increase  knowledge  and  testimony  of  the  restored 
gospel, 

c.  magnify  ability  and  desire  to  use  the  principles  of 
the  gospel  in  solving  personal  and  public  problems, 
and 

d.  develop  leadership  for  serving  family,  church,  and 
community. 

2.  General  Education  and  Personaf  Development.  Pro¬ 
vide  a  curriculum  and  other  resources  that  will  help 
each  student  achieve— 

a.  the  ability  to  think  clearly,  learn  independently,  and 
communicate  effectively. 

b.  the  perspective  necessary  for  informed  behavior 
and  meaningful  contribution  to  society. 

c.  the  appreciation  of  beauty,  and 

d.  the  balanced  personal  growth  necessary  for  max¬ 
imum  individual  performance. 

3.  Major  Areas  of  Study.  Foster  areas  of  study  that  will 
provide— 

a.  specific  prerequisites  and  appropriate  general 
background  for  students  who  intend  to  pursue 
graduate  training  (pregraduate  study)  or 

b.  specialized  training  for  a  limited  number  of  students 
in  preparation  for  vocations  where  qualifications 
are  well  defined  (specialized  major)  or 

c.  an  education  that  is  sufficiently  general  and  flexible 
to  prepare  students  for  valuable  service  and  per¬ 
sonal  fulfillment  in  a  wide  variety  of  activities  (other 
majors  and  general  preparation). 

4.  Creative  Work.  Promote  research,  writing,  and  other 
creative  work  by  University  personnel  and  students  to 
increase  knowledge,  advance  education,  and  toster 
the  creative  arts. 

5.  Maximum  Use  of  Resources.  Make  maximum  use  of 
University  resources  by  means  such  as— 

a  academic  procedures  that  facilitate  the  waiver  of 
requirements  or  the  granting  of  credit  for  college- 
level  achievements, 

b.  admissions  policies  that  foster  optimum  use  of 
physical  and  human  resources,  and 
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c.  calendars,  class  schedules,  course  regulations, 
graduation  requirements,  and  teaching  techniques 
that  will  promote  efficiency  in  learning 

6.  The  Standard  of  Excellence.  Encourage  all  members 
of  the  University  community  to  pursue  excellence  as 
the  standard  of  performance  in  all  activities.  This 
would  include  the  following: 

a.  Fostering  precise  and  mature  scholarship  by  faculty 
and  students. 

b.  Supporting  appropriate  opportunities  and  incentives 
to  enhance  the  quality  ot  teaching  and  adminis¬ 
tration. 

c.  Dignifying  the  work  ot  all  members  of  the  University 
community. 

7.  Building  Up  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Increase  the  will¬ 
ingness  and  ability  ot  University  personnel  and  stu¬ 
dents  to  apply  their  personal  knowledge,  talents,  and 
other  resources  to  building  up  the  Kingdom  of  God. 


The  History  of 
Brigham  Young  University 

On  October  16,  1875,  Brigham  Young  deeded  2.1  acres 
of  land  at  Third  West  and  Center  Street  in  Provo,  Utah,  to 
Abraham  0.  Smoot  and  six  other  Trustees  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Brigham  Young  Academy.  President  Young 
specified  in  his  Deed  ot  Trust  that  “all  pupils  shall  be  in¬ 
structed  in  reading,  penmanship,  orthography,  grammar, 
geography,  and  mathematics,  together  with  other 
branches  as  are  usually  taught  in  an  academy  of  learning; 
and  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  Book  ot  Mormon, 
and  the  Book  ot  Doctrine  and  Covenants  shall  be  read 
and  their  doctrines  inculcated  in  the  Academy."  As  the 
institution  has  grown  during  the  past  one  hundred  years 
from  an  obscure  elementary  school  with  twenty-nine  stu¬ 
dents  to  a  prominent  American  university  with  a  full-time 
student  body  of  over  25,000,  trustees,  administrators, 
teachers,  and  students  have  worked  together  to  keep 
Brigham  Young’s  trust  by  making  the  school  which  bears 
his  name  an  academic  center  in  a  distinctly  spiritual  set¬ 
ting. 

Principal  Warren  N.  Dusenberry  inaugurated  the  first 
experimental  term  of  Brigham  Young  Academy  on  Janu¬ 
ary  3,  1876.  Because  of  his  duties  as  probate  judge,  at¬ 
torney,  and  Provo  businessman,  Dusenberry  remained  at 
the  helm  of  the  school  tor  only  four  months.  In  April  Presi¬ 
dent  Brigham  Young  called  Karl  G.  Maeser,  a  talented 
German  schoolmaster,  into  his  office  and  asked  him  to 
become  the  principal  ot  Brigham  Young  Academy.  Mae¬ 
ser  accepted  the  calling,  along  with  Brigham  Young's 
charge  to  teach  even  the  multiplication  tables  with  the 
Spirit  of  God.  With  the  help  ot  Abraham  O.  Smoot  (mayor 
ot  Provo,  president  ot  Utah  Stake,  and  president  of  the 
Brigham  Young  Academy  Board  of  Trustees)  and  other 
local  leaders,  the  school  grew  steadily.  Despite  financial 
difficulties.  Principal  Maeser  recruited  a  competent  facul¬ 
ty,  and  Brigham  Young  Academy  was  soon  known  as  the 
loremost  teacher  training  institution  in  the  territory. 

On  January  4,  1892,  the  Academy  Building  was  dedi¬ 
cated,  and  Principal  Maeser  retired  from  his  position  at 
the  Academy  to  devote  full  time  to  his  calling  as  superin¬ 
tendent  ot  LDS  Church  schools.  His  replacement,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Clutt,  Jr.,  was  a  graduate  ot  the  Academy  who  later 
obtained  his  bachelor's  degree  from  the  University  ot 
Michigan.  Principal  Clutf  energetically  dedicated  himselt 
to  the  challenge  of  expanding  the  work  of  the  school.  In 
1896  the  LDS  Church  assumed  the  school’s  debts  and  in¬ 
corporated  the  Academy  as  a  subsidiary  of  the  Church. 
The  Collegiate  Department  was  organized  on  Founders’ 
Day  in  1 896.  Symbolic  ot  Clutt’s  achievement,  the  name 
ol  the  school  was  changed  from  Brigham  Young  Acad¬ 
emy  to  Brigham  Young  University  on  October  23,  1903. 

Later  in  1903  Benjamin  Clutt,  Jr.,  resigned  his  position 
as  president  ot  Brigham  Young  University  to  pursue  busi¬ 
ness  opportunities  in  Central  America.  In  April  1904 
George  H.  Brimhatl  became  the  fourth  president  ol  the 
school.  Himself  trained  as  a  teacher  at  Brigham  Young 
Academy,  Brimhall  worked  to  increase  BYU’s  pre¬ 
eminence  as  a  teacher  training  institution,  at  the  same 
time  upgrading  the  overall  collegiate  program  of  the  Uni¬ 


versity.  In  1906  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  replaced  th» 
Bachelor  of  Pedagogy  degree,  and  in  1916  the  Board  c  t 
Trustees  authorized  the  establishment  ot  a  Master  of  Art! 
program.  In  1909  BYU  was  designated  the  Churcl 
Teachers  College,  and  President  Joseph  F.  Smith  pre 
sided  at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  for  the  Maeser  Me 
morial,  the  firs!  University  building  on  Temple  Hill  (presen 
campus  site). 

George  H.  Brimhall  retired  from  the  presidency  ot  Brig 
ham  Young  University  in  1921 ,  and  Franklin  S.  Harris  too 
his  place.  An  internationally  recognized  agronomist,  Dr 
Harris  worked  vigorously  to  transform  BYU  into  a  real  uni 
versity.  The  Graduate  Division  was  organized  in  1922.  li 

1928  the  University  successfully  completed  its  struggh 
for  accreditation  when  it  was  recognized  by  the  Assoc 
ation  ot  American  Universities.  While  most  American  un 
versities  suffered  from  declining  enrollment  during  the  de 
pression,  BYU  enjoyed  a  steady  increase  in  studer 
enrollment  and  academic  prominence.  In  1939,  the  sanrv 
year  General  Authorities  ot  the  LDS  Church  replaced  lo 
cal  residents  as  members  of  the  BYU  Board  of  Trustees 
the  school  had  a  collegiate  enrollment  of  2,375  student 
and  awarded  361  bachelor's  degrees,  along  with  28  mas 
ter’s  degrees.  World  War  II  depleted  student  enrollment  t 
a  low  of  884  in  1943,  when  women  students  ouf 
numbered  men  by  more  than  six  to  one. 

In  1945  Franklin  S.  Harris  resigned  as  president  of  Brig 
ham  Young  University  to  accept  the  position  of  presider 
of  Utah  State  Agricultural  College  in  Logan.  Howard  S 
McDonald,  superintendent  ol  Salt  Lake  City  publi 
schools,  was  appointed  to  take  his  place.  Presider 
McDonald  taced  the  challenge  ol  administering  a  schor 
whose  enrollment  increased  as  rapidly  after  World  War 
as  it  had  decreased  during  the  war.  In  1946  there  wer 
4,366  students  on  campus,  many  of  them  veterans 
McDonald  responded  to  the  challenge  of  skyrocketing  er 
rollment  by  increasing  student  housing,  planning  tor  th 
expansion  of  academic  facilities,  and  creating  new  sei 
vices  for  students. 

Howard  S.  McDonald  resigned  Irom  his  position  at  BYl 
in  1949  to  become  president  of  Los  Angeles  City  College 
For  two  years  Dr.  Christen  Jensen,  who  had  served  sine 

1929  as  dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  was  acting  pres 
dent  ot  Brigham  Young  University.  In  1951  Ernest  L.  Wi 
kinson,  a  prominent  graduate  of  BYU  who  was  practicin 
law  in  Washington,  D.C.,  became  seventh  president  of  th 
University.  He  immediately  launched  the  largest  prograr 
tor  recruiting  students  and  increasing  physical  facilities  i 
the  history  of  the  school.  He  received  authorization  lo  ej 
tablish  the  University's  first  doctoral  program  in  1951 
Church  programs  kept  pace  with  the  growing  studer 
body,  and  the  first  campus  stake  ol  the  LDS  Church  wa 
organized  at  the  school  in  1956.  In  1965  the  Universit 
established  its  program  ot  awarding  two-year  associat 
degrees  tor  training  in  technical  areas. 

When  Ernest  L.  Wilkinson  resigned  as  president  of  Brie 
ham  Young  University  in  1971,  the  Board  of  Trustees  ar 
nounced  plans  to  establish  the  J  Reuben  Clark  School  ( 
Law  at  BYU.  Dallin  H.  Oaks,  a  graduate  of  BYU  during  th 
Wilkinson  years  and  a  professor  of  law  at  the  University  < 
Chicago,  became  the  eighth  president  ot  BYU  in  Augut 
1971.  Working  with  a  student  enrollment  limited  t 
25,000,  President  Oaks  has  concentrated  his  efforts  o 
increasing  the  academic  maturity  of  Brigham  Young  Un 
versity.  In  1974  the  Church  College  of  Hawaii  became 
branch  of  BYU. 

Brigham  Young  University  has  experienced  phenomt 
nal  growth  during  its  first  century  of  operation,  and,  ye 
Brigham  Young  University  today  has  much  in  commo 
with  yesterday’s  Brigham  Young  Academy.  The  spirit  < 
vision  and  dedication  that  characterized  Brigham  Yount 
Abraham  O.  Smoot,  and  Karl  G.  Maeser  lives  in  the  at 
ministrators,  faculty,  and  students  of  Brigham  Young  Un 
versity,  who  are  working  to  tullill  President  John  Taylor 
prophecy  that  "Zion  will  be  as  tar  ahead  of  the  world  i 
everything  pertaining  to  learning  of  every  kind  as  we  at 
today  in  regard  to  religious  matters." 


Accreditation  and  Affiliations 

BYU  offers  a  full  university  curriculum,  and  its  credits  a 
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^jcogntzed  and  accepted  to  the  same  extent  as  those  ot 
oi ther  leading  American  universities.  The  University  is  fully 
Accredited  by  the  following  organizations: 

.Accreditation  Board  for  Engineering  and  Technology,  Inc. 

I  (ABET)  for  the  four-year  programs  leading  to  Bachelor 
J  of  Science  degrees  in  chemical  engineering,  civil  engi¬ 
neering,  electrical  engineering,  mechanical  engineer¬ 
ing,  design  and  graphics  technology,  electronics  tech- 
|  nology,  and  manufacturing  technology;  and  the  two- 
r  year  program  in  electronics  engineering  technology. 

,  American  Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business 
American  Association  of  Marriage  and  Family  Therapists 
ie  \merican  Library  Association 
i  American  Psychological  Association 
American  Speech  and  Hearing  Association 
Avouncil  of  Associate  Degree  Programs  of  the  National 
League  for  Nursing 

Council  of  Baccalaureate  and  Higher  Degree  Programs  of 
the  National  League  for  Nursing 
Council  of  Social  Work  Education 
nternational  Association  of  Counseling  Services 
.  'Jational  Accrediting  Agency  for  Clinical  Laboratory  Sci- 
ences 

Rational  Association  ot  Schools  of  Music 
National  Commission  on  Cooperative  Education 
National  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education 
‘  for  preparing  elementary  teachers,  secondary  teach- 
I  ers,  school  service  personnel,  and  for  conferring  the 
5.  master’s  degree. 

J  Northwest  Association  of  Secondary  and  Higher  Schools 
Utah  State  Board  ot  Nursing 
Utah  State  Department  of  Education 
JUtah  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  coopera- 
;  tion  with  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  for  the 
’  training  of  vocational  home  economics  teachers. 
^American  Bar  Association.  The  J.  Reuben  Clark  Law 
6  School  was  accredited  by  the  ABA  in  February  1 977. 

In  addition,  Brigham  Young  University  is  affiliated  with 
.  the  following  educational  associations: 

L  Administrative  Management  Society 
a  Adult  Education  Association  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
I  ica 

'  American  Academy  of  Management 
■  American  Accounting  Association 
3  American  Advertising  Association 
'  American  Association  for  Humanistic  Psychology 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Slavic 
!  Studies 

American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education 
|  American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Nursing 
'  American  Association  of  Collegiate  Registrars  and  Admis¬ 
sions  Officers 

American  Association  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers 
American  Association  of  University  Women 
American  Chemical  Society 
American  College  Public  Relations  Association 
!  American  Council  on  Education 
‘  American  Dietetics  Association 
,  American  Economics  Association 
’  American  Film  Institute 
;  American  Finance  Association 
American  Historical  Association 
American  Home  Economics  Association 
American  Institute  of  CPAs 
American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers 
American  Institute  of  Design  and  Drafting 
American  Management  Association 
American  Marketing  Association 
American  Mathematical  Society 
American  Psychological  Association 
American  Society  for  Engineering  Education 
American  Society  tor  Public  Administration 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
American  Society  of  Journalism  School  Administrators 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
American  Society  ot  Public  Accountants 
American  Sociological  Association 
American  Statistical  Association 
American  Theatre  Association 
Associated  General  Contractors  of  America 


Association  for  Asian  Studies 
Association  tor  Comparative  Studies 
Association  of  American  Colleges 
Association  of  American  Library  Schools 
Association  of  American  University  Presses 
Association  of  Continuing  Higher  Education 
Association  of  Departments  of  Foreign  Languages 
Association  ot  Interior  Designers 
Association  of  Research  Libraries 

Bibliographic  Center  for  Research,  Rocky  Mountain  Re¬ 
gion 

Changes  in  Liberal  Education 

College  and  University  Personnel  Association 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board 

College  Placement  Council 

Consumer  Research  Association 

Council  for  European  Studies 

Council  for  the  Advancement  and  Support  of  Education 
Council  of  Graduate  Schools  in  the  United  States 
Econometric  Society 
Economic  and  Business  History  Society 
Economic  History  Association 
Educational  Films  Library  Association 
Federation  of  Schools  of  Accountancy 
Financial  Management  Association 
History  of  Economics  Society 
Industrial  Relations  Research  Association 
Institute  for  Applied  Behavioral  Science 
Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronic  Engineers 
Institute  of  Management  Science 
International  Association  ot  Applied  Social  Scientists 
International  Association  of  Scholarly  Publishers 
International  City  Management  Association 
International  Personnel  Management  Associations 
Marketing  Science  Institute 
Mathematical  Association  of  America 
National  Association  of  Accountants 
National  Association  of  Business  Teacher  Education 
National  Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Univer¬ 
sities 

National  Association  ot  Public  Affairs  and  Administration 

National  Association  of  Purchasing  Management 

National  Association  of  Student  Personnel  Administrators 

National  Association  for  Home  Builders 

National  Association  for  the  Education  of  Young  Children 

National  Business  Educators  Association 

National  College  Honors  Council 

National  Commission  of  Accrediting 

National  Council  on  Family  Relations 

National  Financial  Association 

National  League  tor  Nursing 

National  University  Extension  Association 

Operation  Research  Society  of  America 

Organization  of  American  Historians 

Rocky  Mountain  Mathematics  Consortium 

Society  for  Industrial  and  Applied  Mathematics  (SIAM) 

Society  for  International  Development 

Society  for  Manufacturing  Engineers 

Speech  Communication  Association 

Western  Association  for  German  Studies 

Western  Association  ot  Graduate  Schools 

Western  College  Association 

Western  Council  for  Higher  Education  in  Nursing 

Western  Governmental  Research  Association 

Western  History  Association 

Western  Interstate  Commission  on  Higher  Education 

The  BYU  Code  of  Honor 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  sponsors 
Brigham  Young  University  in  order  to  provide  a  university 
education  in  an  atmosphere  consistent  with  the  ideals 
and  principles  of  the  Church.  The  maintenance  of  high 
standards  of  personal  behavior  and  appearance  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  preservation  of  that  atmosphere  and  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  men  and  women  who  personify  these  ideals 
and  principles.  By  enrolling  or  accepting  employment  at 
Brigham  Young  University  you  signify  willingness  to  live  in 
accordance  with  the  following  principles,  whether  on  or 
off  campus. 

1 .  Abide  by  the  standards  of  Christian  living  taught  by 
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The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  This 
includes  graciousness 'and  consideration  for  others 
and  the  observance  of  high  principles  of  honor,  in¬ 
tegrity,  and  morality 

2.  Be  honest  in  all  behavior 

This  includes  not  cheating,  plagiarizing,  or  knowingly 
giving  false  information. 

3.  Respect  personal  rights 
This  includes— 

a.  not  physically  or  verbally  abusing  any  person  and 
not  engaging  in  conduct  that  threatens  or  endan¬ 
gers  the  health  or  safety  of  others,  and 

b.  not  obstructing  or  disrupting  the  study  of  others; 
the  performance  of  official  duties  by  University  of¬ 
ficers  or  employees;  the  teaching,  research,  dis¬ 
ciplinary,  administrative,  or  other  functions  of  the 
University;  or  other  authorized  activities  on  Univer¬ 
sity  premises. 

4.  Respect  property  rights 

This  includes  refraining  from  theft,  concealment, 
damage,  or  misuse  of  the  property  of  others. 

5.  Obey,  honor,  and  sustain  the  law 

6.  Avoid  drug  abuse 

This  includes  refraining  from  the  possession,  use,  or 
distribution  of  any  narcotic  or  dangerous  drug  (as 
defined  by  applicable  law),  excepl  as  prescribed  by  a 
licensed  medical  practitioner. 

7.  Comply  with  all  University  regulations 

This  includes  compliance  with  rules  relating  to  cam¬ 
pus  organizations  and  to  the  use  of  University  or  off- 
campus  housing  or  other  facilities. 

8.  Observe  the  Word  of  Wisdom 

This  includes  abstinence  from  alcoholic  beverages, 
tobacco,  tea,  and  coffee. 

9.  Live  the  law  of  chastity 

This  includes  abstinence  from  all  sexual  relations  out¬ 
side  the  bonds  of  marriage. 

10.  Observe  high  standards  of  taste  and  decency 

This  includes  refraining  from  disorderly,  lewd,  in¬ 
decent,  or  obscene  conduct  or  expression. 

1 1 .  Observe  University  standards  of  dress  and  grooming 

12.  Help  others  fulfill  their  responsibilities  under  this  Code 


Dress  and  Grooming  Standards 

Students  at  Brigham  Young  University,  BYU-Hawaii 
Campus,  Ricks  College,  and  LDS  Business  College  are 
expected  to  support  and  abide  by  the  following  standards 
of  dress  and  appearance.  Continuing  registration  con¬ 
stitutes  an  affirmative  consent  to  abide  thereby. 

General 

The  attire  and  grooming  of  both  men  and  women  should 
always  be  neat  and  clean.  Shoes  are  to  be  worn  in  public 
campus  areas.  Shorts  are  acceptable  wear  only  in  the  liv¬ 
ing  and  athletic  areas.  So-called  “grubby  attire”  may  be 
worn  only  in  the  immediate  living  areas  of  residence  halls 
and  at  informal  outdoor  activities,  but  not  in  dining  areas. 
Acceptable  attire  will  be  designated  for  each  student 
body  function. 

Men 

Slacks,  polished  cottons,  or  jeans  with  sweaters,  sport 
shirts,  ties,  sport  coats,  and  blazers  are  all  acceptable 
menswear  for  attendance  at  classes.  Beards  are  not  ac¬ 
ceptable.  Mustaches  are  not  encouraged,  but  if  worn 
should  be  trimmed  above  the  corners  of  the  mouth.  Long 
or  bushy  sideburns  are  not  acceptable.  Hair  must  be 
styled  so  that  it  does  not  cover  the  ears,  and  it  must  be 
above  the  collar  in  the  back. 

Women 


Confidentiality  of  Records  Policy 


The  policy  of  Brigham  Young  University  concerning  cor) 
fidentiality  of  student  academic  records  reflects  a  reason 
able  balance  between  the  obligation  of  the  institution  fc 
the  instruction  and  welfare  of  the  student  and  its  respon 
sibility  to  society.  The  University  will  make  every  effort  L 
maintain  student  academic  records  in  confidence  b 
keeping  information  from  individuals  who  are  not  author;  * 
ized  to  receive  it  or  who  might  use  it  for  illegitimate  pur; 
poses. 

While  the  Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Acl  c 
1974  which  controls  access  to  the  sludent  records  t 
most  universities  does  not  apply  to  Brigham  Young  Uni  I 
versity,  the  University  will  make  every  effort  to  extend  t< 
students  and  their  families  the  same  rights  granted  by  1h( 
act.  Upon  presentation  of  appropriate  identification  an<f 
under  circumstances  which  preclude  alteration  or  mutila 
lion  of  records,  a  sludent  will  be  able  to  inspect  all  re;|r 
cords  which  are  not  considered  by  the  University  to  b»!l 
held  under  a  pledge  of  confidentiality  or  considered  to  b* 
private  records  of  University  personnel.  A  student  is  enl  - 
titled  to  an  explanation  of  any  recorded  data  and  may  in1  i- 
itiate  action  leading  to  a  hearing,  if  necessary,  to  correc*  P 
or  expunge  information  he  or  she  considers  inaccurate  o' 
misleading. 

Faculty  and  administrative  officers  who  have  a  legiti  5 
mate  need  to  use  student  records  will  be  allowed  accesf|  1 
to  such  records  as  needed  without  prior  permission  fron 
the  student.  A  request  from  an  educational  institution  t<‘  ' 
which  the  student  has  applied  for  admission  or  from  < 
lending  institution  from  which  the  student  is  seeking  i_ 
sistance  will  be  granted  without  the  student's  permission; 
Similarly,  statistical  data  will  be  furnished  to  university  ac 
crediting  bodies  and  governmental  officials  without  per 
mission  of  Ihe  student.  Grade  reports  are  also  sent  to  th< 
parenls  of  unmarried  freshman  students  under  20  year! 
of  age  without  permission  of  the  student. 

No  sludent  information  other  than  public  information 
will  be  given  to  any  third  party  except  those  mentioned  ■ 
above  without  written  consent  of  the  student,  and  ther 
only  those  records  accessible  to  the  student.  The  tern  r 


third  party  is  construed  to  include  parents,  spouse,  < 


ployers,  government  agencies,  or  any  other  people  or  or 
ganizations.  Parents  or  guardians  may  have  access  tc 
grade  reports  and  other  reports  of  a  student’s  activity  M 
the  parents  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  University 
that  they  are  providing  one-half  or  more  of  the  student’;  t 
support.  Court  orders  and  subpoenas  for  records  will  b« 
referred  to  the  University's  legal  counsel  and  acted  upor 
according  to  his  directions.  The  student  will  be  notified  o 
information  to  be  submitted  in  response  to  subpoenas  o; 
court  orders  prior  to  actual  submission  of  the  material. 

Public  information  will  be  released  to  news  media  anc 
to  others  upon  request.  Public  information  is  defined  a;, 
follows: 


1 .  Name  of  student 

2.  Whether  sludent  is  currently  enrolled 

3.  Class  (i.e.,  freshman,  sophomore,  etc.) 

4.  Home  and  local  addresses  and  telephone  numbers 

5.  Field  of  study 

6.  Degrees  awarded,  if  any 

7.  Birth  date 

8.  Names  of  parents  or  spouse 


Such  information  will  be  released  only  with  appropriate 
precautions  for  the  safety  and  privacy  of  the  student.  Un- )  k 
der  proper  conditions,  the  registrar  or  assistant  registrar  *  y 
may  give  the  addresses  of  parents. 


Academic  Program 


Dresses  and  sweaters  or  blouses  with  skirts,  culottes, 
slacks,  or  modest  pantsuits,  not  to  include  jeans,  are  all 
acceptable  women’s  wear  for  attendance  at  classes.  Wo¬ 
men’s  hemlines  (dresses,  skirts,  culottes)  are  to  be  of 
modest  length.  Formal  wear  may  be  either  a  long  or  shorl 
formal.  It  does  not  include  low-cut  necklines  or  strapless 
gowns. 


Admission  to  Undergraduate  Study 

Admission  to  Brigham  Young  University  is  non- 
discriminatory.  The  University  admits  persons  of  any  sex, 
race,  creed,  religion  or  national  origin  who  meet  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  academic  requirements  and  agree  to  abide  by  its 
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.tandards  ot  behavior  Qualified  handicapped  students 
ire  admitted. 

m  Brigham  Young  University  does  not  discriminate  on  the 
jjujasis  of  race,  color,  creed,  sex,  or  ethnic  or  national  ori- 
jJjin.  All  students  are  accepted  for  admission  to  Brigham 
n/oung  University  provided  they  maintain  ideals  and  stan¬ 
dards  in  harmony  with  those  of  The  Church  ot  Jesus 
^Christ  ot  Latter-day  Saints  and  meet  Ihe  University's  aca- 
v^temic  requirements.  High  standards  of  honor,  integrity, 
jjnd  morality;  graciousness  in  personal  behavior;  appli¬ 
cation  of  Christian  ideals  in  everyday  living;  and  absti¬ 
nence  from  tobacco,  alcohol,  and  harmful  drugs  are  re¬ 
quired  ot  every  student. 

Admission  to  BYU  as  an  undergraduate  is  based  upon 
^consideration  of  an  official  application  and  results  of  the 
American  College  Test.  To  apply,  contact  high  school  or 
unior  college  counselors,  or  write  to  the  Admissions  Of¬ 
fice.  A-153  ASB. 

1\merlcan  College  Test 

fhe  American  College  Test  is  given  nationally  live  times 
43ach  year,  and  you  should  complete  the  test  during  the 
asf  semester  of  your  junior  year  in  high  school.  All  high 
school  applicants  and  transfer  students  having  fewer  than 
24  semester  hours  (36  quarter  hours)  of  credit  must  sub¬ 
mit  ACT  scores.  Complete  the  test  early  enough  for  the 
results  to  be  in  the  Admissions  Office  prior  to  the  deadline 
55  for  the  semester  in  which  you  intend  to  enroll.  Test  results 
arrive  at  the  University  approximately  four  weeks  after  the 
test  is  given,  and  tests  are  administered  in  October,  De¬ 
cember,  February,  April,  and  June. 

You  must  register  for  Ihese  tests  at  leasl  one  month  in 
advance  of  the  test  date.  Obtain  registration  materials 
from  most  high  school  or  college  counseling  offices  or 
write  to  the  American  College  Testing  Program,  P.O.  Box 
1 68,  Iowa  City,  Iowa  52240. 

^  Admission  Application  Deadlines 

To  be  considered  you  must  submit  all  materials  to  the 
University  on  or  before  the  deadline  date  tor  the  semester 
in  which  you  intend  to  register.  These  dates  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Fall  Semester  1980 

New  freshmen 

°  Transfer,  former*,  and  nondegree- 
J  seeking  graduate  students 

si  Fall  Second  Block  1980-October  Entry 

ej  All  applicants  September  30.  1 980 

Winter  Semester  1981 

All  applicants  November  1 ,  1 980 


April  30,  1980 
July  1,  1980 


Winter  Second  Block  1981 -March  Entry 


All  applicants 

Spring  Term  1981 

All  applicants 

Summer  Term  1981 

All  applicants 


January  31,  1981 


March  1.  1981 


April  30.  1981 


’Former  BYU  day  students  who  interrupt  continuous  en¬ 
rollment  by  not  attending  a  Fall  Semester  must  reapply  for 
admission.  Former  day  students  not  enrolled  Winter  Se¬ 
mester  must  also  reapply.  Registration  materials  will  not 
be  processed  for  students  not  properly  readmitted. 

Admissions  Evaluation  Fee.  A  $15.00  nonrefundable 
admissions  evaluation  fee  must  accompany  all  appli¬ 
cations  for  admission.  Checks  or  money  orders  are  re¬ 
quested  and  should  be  made  payable  to  Brigham  Young 
University. 

Social  Security  Number.  Each  student  entering  the  Uni¬ 
versity  must  have  a  social  security  number  lor  identi¬ 
fication  on  student  records  Obtain  these  at  the  nearest 
social  security  office  or  local  post  office.  The  Admissions 
Ottice  will  assign  an  appropriate  identification  number  to 
international  students. 

New  Freshman  Applicants 

Primary  factors  considered  in  granting  admission  to  BYU 
are  the  results  of  the  American  College  Test  (ACT),  your 


grade  point  average,  and  the  confidential  interview  by 
your  bishop  or  clergyman.  Other  pertinent  information, 
such  as  career  choice,  application  enlry  date,  and  geo¬ 
graphic  location,  will  be  reviewed  by  the  University  Admis¬ 
sions  Committee. 

To  be  considered  for  admission,  you  must  submit  the 
following  required  materials  by  the  appropriate  deadline 
date  listed  above: 

1 .  Completed  application  form  (all  parts) 

2.  Results  of  the  American  College  Test 

3.  Official  transcripts  of  all  academic  work  completed,  in¬ 
cluding  high  school  and  post-high-school  work 

4.  A  $15.00  nonrefundable  admissions  evaluation  fee 

5.  The  commitment  and  confidential  report  completed  by 
you  and  your  bishop  or  other  appropriately  designated 
church  or  school  official 

Students  nineteen  years  ot  age  and  older  who  have  not 
completed  high  school  may  be  considered  for  admission 
by  submitting  the  results  of  the  high  school  level  General 
Educational  Development  Test  in  addition  to  the  required 
materials  listed  above. 

Early  Admission.  A  high  school  student  who  wishes  to 
be  considered  for  admission  to  Brigham  Young  University 
prior  to  high  school  graduation  must— 

1 .  have  a  cumulative  high  school  grade  point  average  of 
3.4  (B  + )  or  higher  on  all  work  to  date. 

2.  achieve  a  composite  standard  ACT  score  ot  24  or 
higher. 

3.  submit  an  unconditional  letter  from  parent  or  guardian 
recommending  enrollment  in  a  college  program  prior 
to  high  school  graduation, 

4.  submit  an  unconditional  letter  from  high  school  coun¬ 
selor  or  principal  recommending  enrollment  in  a  col¬ 
lege  program  prior  to  high  school  graduation,  and 

5.  complete  all  other  requirements  as  defined  under  New 
Freshman  Applicants. 

All  requests  for  early  admission  are  subject  to  individual 
consideration  by  Ihe  Admissions  Committee,  and  the  tinal 
decision  rests  with  that  committee. 

Advanced  Placement  (AP).  Students  who  complete  the 
advanced  placement  examinations  offered  to  high  school 
seniors  and  score  a  composite  grade  ot  5.  4,  or  3  in  any 
subject  may  be  granted  up  to  8  semester  hours  ol  college 
credit  in  that  subject. 

College  Level  Examination  Program  (CLEP).  BYU  will 
grant  3  semester  hours  in  each  subarea  of  the  general 
examination  in  which  you  score  560  or  higher.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  will  also  grant  credit  equivalent  to  the  course 
which  is  taught  at  BYU  tor  most  of  the  CLEP  subject  ex¬ 
aminations.  For  additional  information,  contact  the  Credit 
Evaluation  Office,  B-150  ASB. 

New  Transfer  Applicants 

Primary  factors  considered  in  granting  admission  to  a 
transfer  student  are  grade  point  averages  for  all  previous 
college  work  and  the  results  of  a  confidential  interview 
with  the  student’s  bishop  or  clergyman.  Other  factors, 
such  as  leadership  ability  and  missionary  and  military  ser¬ 
vice.  will  be  considered  by  the  University  Admissions 
Committee. 


Submit  the  following  materials  by  the  appropriate  dead¬ 
line  dates: 

1 .  Completed  application  form  (Parts  A  and  B) 

2.  Official  transcripts  of  all  previous  college  work  (An  offi¬ 
cial  transcript  from  each  school  attended  is  manda¬ 
tory.) 

3.  A  $15.00  nonrefundable  admissions  evaluation  fee 

4.  The  confidential  interview  report  completed  by  you 
and  your  bishop  or  other  appropriately  designated 
church  or  school  official 

Transfer  students  should  have  a  minimum  approximate 
grade  average  ot  2.5  (A  =  4.0).  Students  with  fewer  than 
24  semester  hours  of  transfer  credit  must  also  submit  offi¬ 
cial  high  school  transcripts  (Part  C)  and  results  of  the 
American  College  Test. 
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New  Students  from  Foreign  Countries 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  necessary  academic  qual¬ 
ifications  described  above  for  new  freshman  or  transfer 
students,  applicants  from  foreign  countries  must  submit  a 
General  Information  and  Confidential  Statement  of  Fi¬ 
nance  form  and  an  English  Proficiency  Test  score.  Corre¬ 
spondence  should  be  directed  to  the  Admissions  Office, 
A- 153  ASB. 

Continuing  BYU  Students 

Registration  materials  are  prepared  each  semester  for  all 
students  enrolled  as  daytime  students  during  the  previous 
semester.  Students  who  attended  Evening  Classes,  con¬ 
ferences  and  workshops,  or  classes  at  centers  for  Contin¬ 
uing  Education  must  apply  for  admission  or  readmission 
to  register  for  daytime  classes. 

Notice  of  Acceptance 

All  students  accepted  for  admission  to  the  University 
should  receive  an  official  certificate  of  admission.  The 
certificate  of  admission  is  valid  only  for  the  semester  in¬ 
dicated,  and  if  you  wish  to  be  considered  for  any  other 
semester,  you  must  notify  the  Admissions  Office  in  writing 
prior  to  the  designated  deadline. 

Admissions  Advising  and  Counseling 

The  University  wants  to  be  of  service  to  all  who  seek  ad¬ 
mission  to  BYU  regardless  of  their  admissibility. 

The  Office  of  Admissions  Counseling  offers  assistance 
to  students  who  are  considering  BYU  and  want  profes¬ 
sional  guidance  and  evaluation.  If  you  are  not  admissible, 
this  office  will  counsel  regarding  alternate  educational  ex¬ 
periences  and  suggest  a  program  that  will  qualify  you  for 
future  admission  to  BYU.  If  you  would  like  to  meet  with 
the  admissions  counselor,  contact  the  Admissions  Coun¬ 
seling  Office,  A-183  ASB. 

The  Office  of  School  Relations  is  a  service  agency  de¬ 
signed  to  assist  both  high  school  and  junior  college  stu¬ 
dents.  In  addition  to  providing  information  for  adminis¬ 
trators  and  counselors  in  both  public  and  private  schools, 
this  office  also  arranges  campus  tours  for  interested  stu¬ 
dents.  Address  correspondence  to  the  Office  of  School 
Relations.  A-183  ASB. 


New  Student  Orientation 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  semester,  a  special  new- 
student  orientation  program  is  held  for  all  new  incoming 
freshman  and  transfer  students.  Each  academic  college 
and  the  Nonmajor  Advisement  Center  sponsor  their  own 
orientation  programs,  allowing  flexibility  to  the  program 
content. 

The  new  student  orientation  program  is  designed  to 
help  you  make  the  academic,  personal,  and  social  adjust¬ 
ments  to  a  successful  college  career.  Information  about 
orientation  is  mailed  to  you  one  month  prior  to  the  semes¬ 
ter  for  which  you  have  been  admitted. 

Reference  Groups 

Eight  to  fifteen  students  and  a  group  leader,  usually  a  fac¬ 
ulty  member,  comprise  a  reference  group.  This  noncredit 
class  is  specifically  designed  for  freshman  students. 
Groups  meet  two  hours  a  week  with  their  leader  for  dis¬ 
cussions  and  activities.  Reference  groups  provide  the  di¬ 
rection  for  a  positive  university  experience  through  help¬ 
ing  you  explore  in  depth  the  significant  aspects  of  the 
University  community,  together  with  your  own  personal 
meanings  and  goals. 

The  groups  as  they  are  organized  and  conducted  de¬ 
velop  the  climate  for  you  to  build  friendships  and  to  have 
a  forum  for  sharing  ideas,  feelings,  and  needs  arising 
from  the  challenges  confronting  you  at  the  University. 
You  are  given  opportunities  to  gain  knowledge  about  sig¬ 
nificant  University  resources,  to  develop  the  self-aware¬ 
ness  and  knowledge  necessary  tor  articulation  of  your  in¬ 
dividual  goals,  and  to  take  concrete  steps  in  the  pursuit  of 
those  goals. 

Reference  groups  are  listed  under  General  Studies 
190. 


Academic  Advisement 

Academic  advisement  is  offered  to  you  at  twelve  advis  i- 
ment  centers  (CACs),  one  in  each  of  the  eleven  unde  * 
graduate  colleges,  and  the  Nonmajor  Advisement  CenUi*  f 
College  advisement  centers  are  open  between  8:00  a.i  ^ 
and  5:00  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday,  with  trained  ac 
demic  advisers  available  to  serve  you.  Services  offered1 
CACs  include:  new  student  orientation,  transfer  cre<  ^ 
evaluation,  orientation,  graduation  degree  requiremen 
general  education  assistance,  change  of  major  assiri 
ance,  advisement  by  computer  (ABC)  assistance,  ai  ^ 
graduation  application.  Each  CAC  also  serves  as  a  refe 
ral  agency  to  other  service  organizations  and  facufr 
members.  |L 


Registration 

Registration  Office:  B-130  ASB 

Every  student  attending  classes  at  Brigham  Young  Ur 
versify  must  register  and  pay  tuition.  New  students  n  : 
ceive  their  registration  instructions  and  class  reque 
forms  through  the  mail.  Continuing  students  obtain  regi' 
tration  instructions  and  class  request  forms  by  purchasir 
a  Class  Schedule  twelve  weeks  prior  to  the  semester  fd  r 
which  they  are  registering  (or  ten  weeks  prior  to  Sprir  t 
and  Summer  Terms.)  Return  the  class  request  form  to  tr 
college  advisement  center  or  mail  it  to  the  Registratic  | 
Office  by  the  end  of  the  eighth  week  to  receive  first  prio 
ity  in  class  selection.  Class  request  forms  will  continue  '  :: 
be  accepted  from  the  eighth  week  until  the  fourth  wee 
before  school,  but  you  lose  your  priority  in  receivir 
classes.  A  registration  confirmation  form  listing  yot  1 
classes  and  tuition  charge  is  mailed  to  you  three  wee! 
prior  to  the  semester.  Registration  is  finalized  by  the  pa’ 
ment  ol  tuition  two  weeks  before  school  begins.  Specifl 
information  and  exact  deadlines  are  on  the  first  fe 
pages  of  each  Class  Schedule. 

Late  Registration.  If  you  do  not  complete  your  registr; 
tion  prior  to  the  fourth  week  before  classes,  you  must  us 
the  late  registration  procedures  outlined  in  the  Clas 
Schedule  and  pay  a  $20.00  late  registration  fee  for  s< 
mesters  and  $1 0.00  for  terms. 

Changes  In  Registration.  To  minimize  changes  in  regi: 
tration,  exercise  great  care  in  planning  your  schedul' 
When  a  change  in  registration  becomes  necessary,  ol  ; 
tain  an  add /drop  card  from  your  college  advisement  cei 
ter  or  from  the  Registration  Office.  The  approval  and  sic 
nature  of  each  instructor  involved  in  the  change 
required. 

You  may  add  classes  to  your  schedule  only  during  th 
first  ten  class  days  of  Fall  and  Winter  Semesters.  Class* 
may  be  dropped  during  the  first  twenty-five  class  days. 
$3.00  fee  per  class  is  assessed  lor  each  class  droppe 
after  the  fifth  day  of  classes. 

During  Spring  or  Summer  Term,  you  may  add  classe 
only  during  the  first  six  class  days.  Classes  may  t 
dropped  during  the  first  thirteen  days  ol  classes.  A  $3.C 
fee  per  class  will  be  assessed  for  each  class  dropped  a 
ter  the  third  day  of  class  work.  Complete  change-of-regi: 
tration  procedures  are  described  in  the  Class  Schedule. 

Withdrawal  from  Classes.  To  withdraw  from  individu 
classes,  follow  the  procedure  outlined  in  the  Class  Scher 
ule.  If  you  do  not  officially  withdraw  before  the  publishe 
deadline,  you  will  receive  a  failing  grade. 

Withdrawal  from  Evening  Classes.  To  withdraw  froi 
any  evening  class  notify  the  Evening  Classes  Office  ar 
complete  withdrawal  forms.  If  you  are  enrolled  in  evenir 
classes  and  do  not  officially  withdraw,  you  will  receive 
failing  grade. 

Complete  Withdrawal  from  the  University.  To  di: 

continue  your  entire  registration  at  the  University,  cle; 
your  termination  through  the  Discontinuance  Otfice  (/ 
235  ASB).  You  may  be  required  to  clear  through  yot 
college  dean’s  office,  as  well. 

Limitation  on  Credit  in  One  Semester.  An  unde' 
graduate  student  in  good  standing  may  register  for  z\ 
many  as  18  credit  hours  in  any  one  semester  by  followir 
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e  regular  registration  procedure.  If  you  have  completed 
>  or  more  hours  of  college  work  and  have  a  cumulative 
*ade  point  average  of  3.5  (or  a  GPA  of  3.5  in  the  pre- 
e|Dus  semester),  you  may  register  for  21  hours  with  the 
epnsenl  of  your  dean  and  the  registrar. 

lasses  Taken  for  Audit  If  you  wish  to  audit  classes  you 
'?e  required  to  wait  until  the  last  day  of  late  registration, 
jjdit  classes  must  be  signed  by  the  instructor  and  sub- 
H  itted  to  the  Registration  Office  on  a  Change  of  Registra- 
|)n  form.  They  will  not  appear  on  your  transcript. 

sn  ecords 

Itscords  Office,  B-150  ASB 

iassfflcatfon  of  Students.  At  the  beginning  of  each  se- 
ester.  students  are  classified  for  that  semester  as  fol- 
ws: 


redit  Hours  Earned  Classification 


1- 31 

2- 63! 


;*-95.9 
s  3  and  over 


Freshman 

Sophomore 

Junior 

Senior 


Full-time  registration  status  is  determined  on  the  basis 
°l  a  minimum  8/2  semester  hours.  All  students  registering 
Sj»r  fewer  hours  than  the  applicable  minimum  are  defined 
<5  part-time  students. 

If  you  have  completed  all  requirements  and  have  grad¬ 
ated  with  a  bachelor’s  degree  and  are  not  seeking  a 
acond  bachelor's  degree,  you  must  register  as  a  gradu- 
■  le  student  in  a  degree  or  nondegree  program, 
j  redifs.  You  may  earn  approved  University  credit  in  the 
<  blowing  ways: 


i .  Complete  work  in  regular  courses  offered  at  BYU. 

K  Complete  college-level  courses  through  Independent 
^  Study,  Evening  Classes,  other  Continuing  Education 
programs,  or  special  cooperative  education  registra- 
3  tion. 

Transfer  credit  for  courses  completed  at  an  accredited 
.  college  to  Brigham  Young  University.  Credit  from  other 
[  schools  must  be  submitted  for  evaluation  to  the  Admis¬ 
sions  Office,  A-153  ASB.  upon  application  for  admis¬ 
sions  to  the  University.  (Failure  to  submit  all  transfer 
work  or  forgeries  in  transfer  work  can  result  in  loss  of 
fi  all  Brigham  Young  University  credit.) 

)  Pass  a  special  examination  in  any  course  offered  by 
1  the  University.  The  courses  offered  in  Religious  In- 
3  struction  are  an  exception  to  this  rule.  Arrangements 
1  for  the  examination  are  made  through  the  chairman  of 
the  department  offering  the  course.  A  $10  00  lee  is 

*  charged  prior  to  taking  each  special  examination.  It 

>  you  successfully  pass  the  examination  you  are 
charged  $5.00  per  credit  hour  (not  to  exceed  a  total  of 

<  $50  00),  which  is  paid  to  the  Cashier's  Office.  These 
fees  apply  to  undergraduate  classes  only. 

>  >.  Pass  a  general  education  evaluation  test  and  claim 

*  course  credit  by  the  eleventh  week  of  the  semester  or 
t  the  fifth  week  of  a  term  in  which  the  evaluation  is 
f  passed. 

5).  Complete  the  Advanced  Placement  (AP)  exam¬ 
inations.  If  you  score  a  composite  grade  of  5,  4,  or  3  in 
,  any  subject,  you  may  be  granted  up  to  8  semester 

<  hours  of  college  credit  in  that  subject. 

/.  Complete  the  College  Level  Examination  Program 
(CLEP).  BYU  will  grant  3  semester  hours  for  each  sub- 
area  of  the  general  examination  in  which  you  score 
1  560  or  higher. 

<  The  University  will  also  grant  credit  equivalent  to  the 
!  course  which  is  taught  at  BYU  (or  most  of  the  CLEP 

subject  examinations.  For  additional  information,  con¬ 
tact  the  Credit  Evaluation  Office,  B-1 50  ASB. 

.  3.  Serve  in  the  armed  forces.  If  you  have  been  on  active 
duty  in  the  service  for  more  than  one  year,  you  can  re¬ 
ceive  1  semester  hour  of  physical  education  and  V2  se¬ 
mester  hour  of  physical  fitness,  and  4  semester  hours 
in  military  science. 


4  Guide  to  the  Evaluation  of  Educational  Experiences 
'n  the  Armed  Services,  published  by  the  American 
Souncil  on  Education,  has  been  adopted  by  Brigham 


Young  University  as  a  basis  for  evaluating  college-level 
training  and  experiences  in  the  armed  forces.  It  you  want 
credit,  bring  your  military  service  DD-214  form  to  the 
Credit  Evaluation  Office,  B-1 50  ASB. 


Grading  System 

Grade  point  averages  are  computed  by  assigning  letter 


grades  the  following  values: 


A 

4.0 

C 

2.0 

A- 

3.7 

c- 

1.7 

B  + 

3.4 

D  + 

1.4 

B 

3.0 

D 

1.0 

B- 

2.7 

D- 

0.7 

C  + 

2.4 

E 

0.0 

The  A  grade  is  given  only  to  those  students  whose  aca¬ 
demic  achievement  is  exceptional.  Work  of  quality  some¬ 
what  higher  than  average,  but  not  of  exceptional  quality, 
receives  a  B.  C  indicates  that  you  have  completed  class¬ 
room  work,  outside  assignments,  and  examinations  in  an 
average  manner.  If  you  fail  to  reach  the  average  academ¬ 
ic  achievement,  but  do  work  of  a  quality  still  acceptable  to 
the  University,  you  are  given  a  D  grade.  A  D  grade  re¬ 
ceives  credit  even  though  your  work  is  not  fully  satisfac¬ 
tory.  If  you  fail  to  achieve  work  of  minimum  University 
quality,  you  receive  an  E  grade,  for  which  no  credit  is  giv¬ 
en. 

If  you  withdraw  officially  from  a  class  during  the  first 
two  weeks  of  a  semester,  the  permanent  record  will  not 
show  a  registration  for  that  class. 

If  you  properly  withdraw  from  a  class  belween  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  fifth  weeks,  the  record  will  be  marked  W. 

If  you  stop  attending  a  class  al  any  time  during  the  se¬ 
mester  without  completing  the  official  withdrawal  process, 
you  will  receive  a  grade  of  UW  (Unofficial  Withdrawal).  A 
UW  affects  your  grade  point  average  the  same  as  an  E 
does.  A  grade  of  P  indicates  a  passing  grade.  It  has  no 
effect  on  the  GPA. 

The  letter  grade  I  (Incomplete)  indicates  that  you  have 
not  completed  the  required  work.  An  I  is  given  only  when 
extenuating  circumstances  beyond  your  control  prevent 
completing  the  required  work  within  the  semester  and  the 
instructor  has  given  you  permission  for  an  extended  peri¬ 
od  of  time.  The  I  is  never  given  when  you  are  failing  or 
have  failed  the  course.  The  I  is  given  only  when  you  can 
complete  the  prescribed  course  work  without  further  at¬ 
tendance  in  the  classroom  or  reregistration.  If  an  I  grade 
is  given  you  have  within  one  year  to  receive  the  earned 
grade,  or  the  I  will  be  changed  to  an  E.  If  you  reregister 
for  the  course,  the  terms  of  the  I  grade  are  voided  An 
Authorization  for  Change  of  Incomplete  form  must  be 
processed  through  the  Records  Office  upon  completion 
of  class  work.  A  $3.00  fee  (payable  at  the  Records  Office) 
is  required  to  change  an  incomplete  to  a  letter  grade.  You 
should  be  aware  that  an  incomplete  grade  (I)  is  not  com¬ 
puted  in  your  grade  point  average  until  one  year  has 
elapsed,  at  which  time  it  will  be  changed  to  an  IE  and 
computed  as  a  failing  grade  if  the  course  requirements 
have  not  been  completed  and  an  official  grade  change 
submitted. 

A  grade  of  T  indicates  course  work  in  progress  and  is 
only  used  in  certain  approved  courses  in  which  work  may 
extend  beyond  the  semester.  You  may  change  the  T 
grade  to  A.  B,  C.  D,  or  P.  depending  on  the  grade  rule  for 
the  course,  when  you  complete  the  work  and  submit  a 
Grade  Change  Authorization  form  to  the  Records  Office. 

NS  is  placed  on  the  permanent  record  when  a  grade 
has  not  been  submitted  by  the  instructor,  and  one  year  is 
granted  to  effect  a  change.  During  that  time,  or  until  cor¬ 
rected,  the  NS  will  not  be  considered  in  computing  grade 
point  average.  After  that,  it  will  change  to  an  E  and  will  be 
considered  in  all  grade  point  average  computations. 

Once  recorded  in  the  Records  Office,  no  final  grade 
may  be  changed  except  to  correct  the  permanent  record 
when  calculation  error  has  been  made  When  such  cor¬ 
rections  need  to  be  made,  complete  an  official  Grade 
Change  Authorization  form  and  send  it  to  the  Records  Of¬ 
fice. 

Grade  reports  are  mailed  at  the  end  of  each  semester 
to  students  who  leave  self-addressed,  stamped  envelopes 
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containing  their  social  security  number  at  the  Records  Of¬ 
fice.  Grade  reports  are  also  sent  to  the  parents  of  unmar¬ 
ried  freshman  students  under  twenty. 

Record  Holds.  A  record  hold  will  be  placed  on  your  rec¬ 
ord  for  failure  to  meet  University  obligations  (tees  out¬ 
standing,  University  Standards  violations,  etc.).  No  copy 
of  your  academic  record  or  information  pertaining  to  it  will 
be  released  until  the  obligation  is  fulfilled. 

Repeating  Classes.  You  may  repeat  classes  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ways: 

1 .  Repeat  BYU  courses  at  Brigham  Young  University 

2.  Repeat  courses  taken  at  another  university  at  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University  (A  statement  of  equivalency 
must  be  supplied  by  the  appropriate  BYU  department 
chairman.) 

3.  Repeat  at  another  institution  courses  taken  there  and 
have  the  credit  transferred  to  BYU 

Note:  A  course  repeated  at  an  institution  other  than  the 
one  at  which  it  was  taken  originally  and  other  than  at  BYU 
will  not  be  counted  as  a  repeat. 

When  a  class  has  been  repeated,  the  grade  used  in 
computing  your  grade  point  average  is  the  grade  earned 
the  last  time  the  repeated  class  was  taken.  You  are  re¬ 
quired  to  notify  the  Records  Office  after  completing  a  re¬ 
peated  class. 


Academic  Standards  Policy 

Once  admitted  to  the  University,  you  are  expected  to 
show  satisfactory  academic  achievement,  determined  on 
the  basis  of  your  grade  point  average.  To  graduate  from 
BYU  you  must  have  earned  a  2.0  cumulative  grade  point 
average  on  all  BYU  work  and  all  college  work.  Academic 
standards  regulating  your  continuing  progress  are  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  graduation  requirements.  With  a  cumula¬ 
tive  grade  point  average  of  2.0  or  above,  you  are  consid¬ 
ered  in  good  academic  standing  at  any  class  level 
(academic  standing  is  determined  by  the  cumulative 
grade  point  average  of  graded  credits  earned  at  BYU). 

Academic  Warning  will  be  given  it  the  most  recent  se¬ 
mester  grade  point  average  is  below  2.0,  even  though  the 
cumulative  is  at  or  above  2.0. 

Academic  Probation  will  be  given  when  the  cumulative 
grade  point  average  falls  below  2.0,  with  the  exception  of 
freshman-level,  nontransfer  students  completing  their  first 
semester  at  BYU,  who  will  initially  be  given  academic 
warning.  Once  placed  on  academic  warning  or  probation, 
you  are  strongly  encouraged  to  contact  the  Academic 
Standards  Office  to  be  sure  which  requirements  must  be 
met  to  continue  beyond  the  current  semester. 

Academic  Suspension  may  result  from  failure  to  bring 
your  cumulative  grade  point  average  up  to  2.0  or  above 
at  the  end  of  the  semester  or  term  in  which  you  are  on 
academic  probation.  You  may  be  denied  continued  en¬ 
rollment  privileges  until  you  have  qualified  for  read¬ 
mission.  Once  suspended  academically  a  second  time, 
you  are  denied  further  enrollment  unless  extraordinary 
extenuating  circumstances  lead  to  your  dismissal.  Wheth¬ 
er  on  probation  or  not,  you  may  be  subject  to  suspension 
if  you  are  deficient  in  academic  achievement  and  prog¬ 
ress. 

Academic  warning,  academic  probation,  or  academic 
suspension  may  result  from  lack  of  satisfactory  progress  if 
25  percent  of  the  credit  hours  have  nonprogress  grades 
(W.  I,  T,  NS),  failing  grades  (E,  UW,  WE,  IE),  or  frequent 
repeated  classes— even  though  the  BYU  cumulative 
grade  point  average  is  above  2.0.  The  Academic  Stan¬ 
dards  Committee  will  review  your  academic  standing  and 
send  you  written  notification  if  they  determine  such  lack 
of  progress. 

Readmission.  Once  academically  suspended,  you  must 
establish  eligibility  by  contacting  the  Admissions  Office,  A- 
183  ASB.  Generally,  specific  preparatory  work  must  be 
completed  before  your  application  will  be  considered. 


Exception  to  University  Policy 


The  Exception  to  University  Policy  Committee  has  be 
established  for  students  who  encounter  situations  whi 
fall  outside  the  realm  of  normal  University  procedure  C 
tain  petitions  for  exceptions  to  University  policy  from  t 
Records  Office  (B-1 50  ASB). 


Degrees  Offered 


Associate  Degrees 

The  University  confers  the  following  associate  degrees: 

Associate  of  Arts  Degrees 

Church  Music 
Church  Theatre  Specialist 
Classical  Civilization 
Costume  Specialist 
English 

Family  and  Local  History 
French 
German 
Humanities 
Italian 

Performance  Specialist 
Piano  Pedagogy 
Portuguese 
Spanish 

Technical  Theatre  Specialist 
University  Studies 


Associate  of  independent  Studies  Degree 

Independent  Studies 


Associate  of  Science  Degrees 

Agricultural  Economics 

Agronomy 

Animal  Science 

Architectural  Drafting  Technician 

Chemical  Engineering  Technician 

Child  Development 

Civil  Engineering  Technician 

Data  Processing  Technician 

Electrical  Technician 

Electronics  Technician 

Graphic  Arts  Technician 

Health  Sciences 

Home  and  Family  Development 

Horticulture 

Justice  Administration 

Library  Technician 

Light  Building  Construction  Technician 
Material  Science  Technician 
Mechanical  Drafting  Technician 
Nursing 

Photographic  Technician 
Piano  Technician 
Planning-Cartographic  Technician 
Secretarial  Technician 
Travel  and  Tourism 
Welding  Technician 

Baccalaureale  Degrees 

Each  department,  on  the  basis  of  appropriateness  for 
area  of  study  involved,  determines  which  type  of  bact 
lor's  degree  it  awards.  Some  departments  are  permit! 
to  offer  both.  Candidates  will  receive  the  degree  des 
nated  by  their  department.  The  University  confers  the  f 
lowing  baccalaureate  degrees: 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degrees 

American  Studies 
Asian  Studies 


Chinese 
Communications 
Comparative  Literature 
English 

European  Studies 

French 

German 

Greek 

History 

Humanities 
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itenor  Environment 
iternational  Relations 
I  :alian 
J  apanese 

.'..atin 

!r| .atin  American  Studies 
jnguistics 

dexican-American  Studies 

Jear  Eastern  Studies 

>olitical  Science 

>ortuguese 

’ublic  Policy 

Russian 

Spanish 

Spanish-Speaking  American  Studies 
'heatre  and  Cinematic  Arts 

sachelor  of  Science  Degrees 

Accounting 

Agricultural  Economics 
Agronomy 
Animal  Science 
Anthropology/ Archaeology 
Botany 

3uilding  Construction  Technology 
Business  Education 
Business  Management 
Chemical  Engineering 

Child  Development  and  Family  Relationships 

Civil  Engineering 

Communication  Disorders 

Computer  Science 

Design  and  Graphics  Technology 

Early  Childhood  Education 

Electrical  Engineering 

Electronics  Technology 

Bementary  Education 

‘amily  Resource  Management 

cood  Science  and  Nutrition 

Geography 

Geographic  Planning 

Geology 

Health  Sciences 

Home  and  Family  Development 

Home  Economics  Education 

Horticulture 

Industrial  Arts  Teacher  Education 

Industrial  Education 

Justice  Administration 

Manufacturing  Technology 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Medical  Technology 

Microbiology 

Nursing 

Philosophy 

Physical  Education  (Prephysical  Therapy) 

Physical  Plant  Administration 
Psychology 
Range  Science 
Recreation  Management 
Sociology 
Social  Work 
il  Special  Education 
*  Statistics 

jii  Technical  Teacher  Education 
^  Travel  and  Tourism 
,1,  Youth  Leadership 
Zoology 

Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  Degrees 

Chemistry 

Clothing  and  Textiles 
Economics 
Mathematics 
Physical  Education 
Physics 

University  Studies 

Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  Degree 

Art  and  Design 

Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 

Music 


Bachelor  of  Independent  Studies  Degree 

Independent  Studies 

Advanced  Degrees.  For  a  list  of  graduate  degrees  of¬ 
fered,  see  the  Graduate  School  section  of  this  catalog. 


Graduation  Requirements 

Credit  Requirements.  A  candidate  for  a  bachelor  s  de¬ 
gree  must  complete  a  minimum  of  128  semester  hours  of 
earned  credit. 

Upper-Division  Requirements.  A  minimum  of  40  semes¬ 
ter  hours  of  upper-division  credit  (classes  numbered  300 
to  599)  is  required  for  a  bachelor’s  degree. 

Major  Requirements.  You  must  complete  at  least  20  se¬ 
mester  hours  in  your  major  department,  10  of  these  on 
the  BYU  campus.  You  must  also  satisfy  any  additional  de¬ 
partmental  requirements. 

Residence  Requirements.  At  least  30  semester  hours  of 
credit  taken  in  residence  at  BYU  are  required  for  a  bach¬ 
elor’s  degree.  A  maximum  of  10  semester  hours  earned 
at  BYU  centers  tor  Continuing  Education  or  at  LDS  in¬ 
stitutes  may  be  applied  toward  this  30-hour  requirement. 
You  must  register  and  be  on  campus  during  two  semes¬ 
ters— not  necessarily  consecutive— to  satisfy  it,  and  it  may 
be  waived  for  certain  programs  completed  through  the 
Division  of  Continuing  Education  if  you  obtain  joint  ap¬ 
proval  from  the  dean  of  the  sponsoring  college  and  the 
dean  of  the  Division  ot  Continuing  Education. 

Grade  Point  Average  Requirement.  To  be  cleared  (or 
graduation,  all  degree-seeking  students  must  achieve  at 
least  a  2.0  (C)  cumulative  grade  point  average.  If  you  are 
a  transfer  student  you  must  have  a  2.0  (C)  grade  point 
average  for  both  your  BYU  residence  credit  and  your  cu¬ 
mulative  college  credits. 

Correspondence  Credit.  A  maximum  of  36  semester 
hours  of  correspondence  credit  may  be  applied  toward 
the  128-semester-hour  requirement  for  a  baccalaureate 
degree.  A  maximum  of  18  semester  hours  of  correspond¬ 
ence  may  be  applied  toward  the  associate  degree. 

D  Grade  Credit.  No  more  than  18  semester  hours  of  D 
grade  credit  may  be  applied  toward  bachelor  degree  re¬ 
quirements  nor  more  than  10  semester  hours  toward  as¬ 
sociate  degree  requirements.  Excess  D  grade  credit  will 
be  deducted  from  total  hours  completed. 

Earning  Lower  Degree  after  Receiving  Higher  Degree. 

A  person  who  has  earned  a  higher  degree  is  ineligible  to 
earn  a  lesser  degree  at  BYU.  Exceptions  to  this  policy 
must  petition  the  Exception  to  University  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee  (B-1 50  ASB). 

Second  Bachelor  Degree  Requirements.  A  minimum  of 
30  semester  hours  must  be  completed  at  BYU  after  the 
awarding  of  the  first  degree,  of  which  at  least  10  hours 
must  be  completed  within  the  new  major.  Satisfying  the 
following  requirements  will  qualify  you  for  a  second  bach¬ 
elor's  degree:  (1)  BYU  general  education,  (2)  major,  (3) 
minor  (if  required  by  department).  (4)  residence,  (5)  reli¬ 
gion,  and  (6)  all  other  graduation  requirements  set  forth 
in  the  catalog  for  bachelor  degree  candidates. 

Deadlines  for  Transfer,  Correspondence,  and  In¬ 
complete  Credit.  All  incomplete  grades  must  be  removed 
from  your  record,  special  examinations  and  general  edu¬ 
cation  evaluations  passed  and  recorded,  and  all  transfer 
and  correspondence  credit  must  be  on  file  in  the  Records 
Office  at  least  four  weeks  prior  to  commencement. 

Application  for  Graduation.  All  who  desire  to  graduate 
must  officially  apply  (or  graduation.  If  you  are  applying  lor 
the  bachelor’s  degree,  you  should  do  so  during  your  jun¬ 
ior  year.  If  you  are  applying  for  the  associate  degree,  you 
should  do  so  at  the  beginning  of  your  sophomore  year. 
Application  forms  are  available  at  your  college  advise¬ 
ment  center.  Submit  the  completed  application  form  and 
the  graduation  fee  ($15.00  for  a  bachelor’s  degree  or 
$6.00  for  an  associate  degree)  to  the  Cashier’s  Office,  D- 
155  ASB,  no  later  than  September  19,  1980,  for  Decem¬ 
ber  graduation;  January  16,  1981,  for  April  graduation; 
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and  May  15,  1981 ,  for  August  graduation.  If  you  apply  af¬ 
ter  the  deadline  dates  you  will  automatically  be  consid¬ 
ered  for  the  next  semester's  recognition.  The  Evaluation 
Office,  8-150  ASB,  will  notify  you  in  writing  of  the  general 
education  and  University  requirements  remaining.  The 
application  fee  is  a  one-time  fee.  If  you  do  not  graduate 
on  the  date  shown  on  the  application,  the  evaluation  will 
be  held  for  future  graduation. 

Attendance  at  Commencement.  All  candidates  for  grad¬ 
uation  are  encouraged  to  attend  the  commencement  and 
convocation  exercises.  Diplomas  will  be  mailed  to  you  af¬ 
ter  all  grades  are  submitted  and  alt  graduation  require¬ 
ments  are  certified  complete. 

Adherence  to  University  Standards.  Your  graduation 
may  be  delayed  or  denied  if  you  are  found  to  be  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  BYU  Code  of  Honor. 

Two  General  Education  Programs.  A  candidate  for  a 
bachelor’s  degree  must  complete  the  Former  General 
Education  Program  or  the  New  General  Education  Pro¬ 
gram.  The  appropriate  program  is  determined  according 
to  your  first  semester  enrollment  at  BYU.  If  you  entered 
BYU  as  a  new  freshman  before  Winter  Semester  1976  or 
as  a  new  transfer  student  before  Winter  Semester  1977 
you  will  be  required  to  complete  the  Former  General  Edu¬ 
cation  Program.  If  you  entered  BYU  as  a  new  freshman 
Winter  Semester  1976  or  thereafter  or  as  a  new  transfer 
student  Winter  Semester  1977  or  thereafter,  you  will  be 
required  to  complete  the  New  General  Education  Pro¬ 
gram.  Transfer  students  entering  BYU  Fall  Semester  1976 
have  the  option  of  meeting  either  former  or  new  general 
education  requirements. 


General  Education  Program 

Who  Takes  General  Education 

All  students  who  attend  BYU  are  required  to  fill  general 
education  requirements.  Those  who  entered  BYU  as  new 
treshmen  Winter  Semester  1 976  or  thereafter  or  as  new 
transfer  students  Winter  Semester  1977  or  thereafter 
meet  the  University’s  general  education  requirements  un¬ 
der  what  is  termed  the  General  Education  Program.  Stu¬ 
dents  enrolled  earlier  than  those  dates  must  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Former  General  Education  Program. 
For  particulars  on  that  program,  students  should  consult 
the  BYU  catalog  for  the  year  of  their  first  registration  as  a 
day  student  on  campus. 

Requirements 

Instead  of  emphasizing  required  courses,  BYU's  current 
general  education  program  focuses  on  outcomes  of  such 
courses:  the  basic  knowledge  and  skills  which  will  enable 
you  to  live  a  full  and  rich  life.  An  important  feature  of  the 
program  is  the  evaluation.  Evaluations  are  tests  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  (oral  or  written,  essay  or  multiple  choice,  dem¬ 
onstration  of  skills,  written  reports,  etc.)  that  determine 
whether  or  not  you  have  gained  those  necessary  skills 
and  insights  providing  a  well-rounded  supplement  to  the 
specialized  training  ot  the  major. 

To  fulfill  the  general  education  requirements  for  the 
bachelor’s  degree,  you  must  pass  fifteen  such  eval¬ 
uations.  No  more  than  one  evaluation  can  be  taken  in  a 
given  department  by  students  enrolled  on  or  after  Fall  Se¬ 
mester  1979.  Beyond  certain  required  evaluations  you 
may  select  which  ones  you  take.  These  evaluations  have 
been  grouped  into  three  categories.  All  general  education 
requirements  are  itemized  below. 

Bachelor  Degree  Requirements 


GE  Requirements  Evalu¬ 

ations 

Category  I  (Basics) 

Reading  and  Writing  2 

Basic  Mathematics  1 

Health  Education  1 

4 


Normal 
Credit 
Hours  ot 
Prepar¬ 
ation 


Category  II  (Breadth) 

Arts  and  Letters 

3 

9 

Natural  Science* 

3 

9 

Social  Systems** 

3 

~9~ 

9 

27 

Category  III  (In-depth  Skills) 

Extramajor  Skill*** 

1 

9  minimum 

Advanced  Writing 

1 

2 

3 

12 

TOTAL 

15 

46 

*Both  Physical  Science  and  Biological  and  Agricultur 
Science  evaluations  are  required;  selection  of  a  third  Nf 
ural  Science  evaluation  is  up  to  you.  EXCEPTION:  St 
dents  in  nursing  or  in  engineering  and  technology  m; 
take  any  three  evaluations  in  Category  II,  Natur 
Science. 

**The  American  Heritage  evaluation  is  required  for 
students  as  one  of  the  three  in  Social  Systems. 

***This  evaluation  may  not  be  in  your  major  program. 


Certain  slight  modifications  in  these  requirements  a 
made  in  the  case  of  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  student  ^ 
Those  requirements  may  be  obtained  by  contacting  tf: 
College  of  Fine  Arts  and  Communications  Adviseme! 
Center. 


Associate  Degree  Requirements 


GE  Requirements 


Evalu¬ 

ations 


Normal 
Credit 
Hours  of 
Prepar¬ 
ation 


Category  I  (Basics) 

Reading  and  Writing 
Basic  Mathematics 
Health  Education 


Category  II  (Breadth) 


15 


Arts  and  Letters 
Natural  Science 
Social  Systems  * 


(No  more 
than  two 
evaluations 
in  one  area) 


TOTAL 


9 


22 


*The  American  Heritage  evaluation  is  required  for  all  sti 
dents. 

In  addition  to  the  general  education  requirements  thei 
are  certain  University  and  major  requirements  that  mu 
be  filled.  Details  of  these  may  be  found  in  these  resper 
tive  sections  of  the  catalog. 


Preparing  for  the  Evaluations 

Prepare  for  an  evaluation  in  the  way  you  personal 
choose.  Preparation  most  often  is  ensured  by  enrolling  i  * 
a  “preparatory  course,”  listed  in  the  GE  Program  sectic 
of  the  Class  Schedule  and  in  the  GE  Guide.  Becaus-  . 
some  courses  are  not  taught  every  semester  or  tern 
carefully  check  departmental  offerings  in  the  Clas 
Schedule  to  make  sure  the  course  is  listed.  Each  prepay 
tory  course  is  designed  primarily  to  help  you  pass  a  pa 
ticular  GE  evaluation.  All  students  enrolled  in  a  prepar?, 
tory  course  must  take  the  evaluation  during  th<* 
semester. 

You  may  also  prepare  for  an  evaluation  by  studying  o 
your  own  or  with  a  group  of  other  students.  The  Generr 
Education  Learning  Center  (31 26  Harold  B.  Lee  Library 
provides  individualized  aids  useful  in  preparing  for  th 
Reading  and  Writing  evaluations.  Specialized  helps  for  th 
Mathematics  evaluation  are  available  in  194  Knight  Man$ 
urn  Hall.  Certain  Independent  Study  courses  are  als, 
preparatory. 

The  General  Education  Guide 


The  annual  General  Education  Guide  has  been  prepare 
and  is  available  in  the  Bookstore  (text  section).  This  cor 
tains  a  description  of  all  evaluations  currently  included  i 
the  general  education  program,  including  information  o, 
the  skills  and  knowledge  needed  to  pass  the  evaluatior1 
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ow  to  prepare  tor  the  examination,  what  the  evaluation 
/ill  be  like,  and  some  sample  questions.  Use  this  guide  to 
eview,  compare,  and  select  those  evaluations  for  which 
ou  wish  to  prepare.  The  guide  is  the  authoritative  state- 
lent  on  general  education  requirements  and  supercedes 
ill  other  documents. 

aking  Evaluations 

'here  are  two  ways  you  may  lake  evaluations: 

1.  Students  enrolled  in  a  preparatory  course  will  or- 
iinarily  take  the  evaluation  during  the  final  examination 
jeriod.  (Those  wishing  to  challenge  an  evaluation  early 
nay  do  so  by  following  the  procedure  outlined  in  the  GE 

jf*3uide.)  Performance  on  the  GE  evaluation  will  be  a  signit- 
13  cant  factor  in  determining  the  course  grade. 

2.  You  may  "challenge"  an  evaluation.  You  are  said  to 
Challenge  an  evaluation  when  you  take  it  al  any  time  oth- 
lf*?r  than  during  the  final  exam  period  of  a  preparatory 

txjurse.  When  you  wish  to  challenge  an  evaluation, 
^whether  or  not  you  are  enrolled  in  the  preparatory  class, 
/ou  may  do  so  at  the  scheduled  times  as  publicized  in  the 
}uide  or  in  the  Class  Schedule. 

>[  Schedule  for  Completing  Evaluations 

h  Senerally  you  follow  your  own  pace  for  completing  eval¬ 
uations.  There  is  no  required  schedule  to  follow.  How- 
gver,  a  department  or  college  may  require  some  particu¬ 
lar  schedule  tor  its  majors  to  tit  all  requirements  into 
minimum  time.  Plan  to  finish  Category  I  no  later  than  your 
second  semester  and  Categories  II  and  III  by  the  end  of 
the  sixth  semester.  You  should  be  aware  that  some  prep¬ 
aratory  classes  for  evaluations  in  Category  III  may  not  be 
available  during  your  last  semester,  so  you  should  plan 
your  schedule  accordingly. 

Fees  for  Evaluations 

A  fee  is  required  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  challenging  an 
evaluation.  The  tee  is  $5.00  for  challenging  a  Category  I 
evaluation  and  $10.00  for  each  Category  II  and  III  eval¬ 
uation. 

Alternative  Tracks  in  General  Education 

In  addition  to  the  regular  general  education  track,  two  al¬ 
ternate  tracks  are  available  for  students  with  special  aca¬ 
demic  needs  or  background. 

1.  A  reinforced  track  offers  an  individualized  ap¬ 
proach  if  you  have  deficiencies  in  your  background.  Tu¬ 
tors,  study  guides,  special  classes,  and  computer-assist¬ 
ed  instruction  are  available  through  the  GE  Learning 
Services  Center  (3126  HBLL). 

2.  An  Honors  track  provides  enriched  opportunities  it 
you  have  exceptional  motivation,  ability,  and  background. 
You  personally  plan  a  GE  curriculum  which  allows  you  to 
take  special  Honors  sections  to  meet  standard  eval¬ 
uations  or  unique  evaluations  with  an  equivalent  level  of 

I  difficulty.  You  also  have  the  opportunity  to  propose  a 
unique  learning  experience  to  cover  an  entire  area  of 
Category  II;  if  approved,  the  experience  culminates  in  in¬ 
dividualized  written  and  oral  examinations.  The  Honors 
track  is  administered  by  the  BYU  Honors  Program;  how¬ 
ever,  you  neeijl  not  be  formally  admilted  to  that  program 
lo  participate  in  this  track.  If  interested  in  the  Honors 
track,  contact  the  Honors  Program  Office  (4012  HBLL) 
for  details. 

Special  Help 

Your  routine  source  of  information  and  advice  about  the 
GE  program  should  be  your  college  advisement  center. 
Two  programs  can  be  of  particular  assistance 

Reference  groups  are  elective,  noncredit  classes 
which  help  you  to  plan  your  educational  programs  and 
adjust  to  University  life.  In  the  Class  Schedule  they  ap¬ 
pear  as  General  Studies  190.  These  small  groups  meet 
twice  weekly  to  give  you  both  educational  and  social  sup¬ 
port  in  coping  with  the  University  environment  and  in 
planning  your  general  education. 

The  GE  Student  Assistance  Desk  is  located  in  the  GE 
Office  (136  FOB).  If  you  have  a  problem  concerning  any 
aspect  of  the  new  GE  program  and  can’t  find  adequate 
help  elsewhere,  contact  this  desk.  Personnel  there  will 


provide  ombudsmanlike  service  where  difficulties  have 
arisen  about  records,  fees,  exceptions  to  policy,  or  any 
other  specific  GE  matter  which  your  college  advisement 
center  has  not  been  able  to  resolve. 

Transfer  Credit  for  General  Education 

Students  who  receive  an  Associate  ot  Arts  or  an  Associ¬ 
ate  of  Science  degree  before  transferring  to  BYU  will 
have  all  their  general  education  requirements  considered 
completed  with  the  exception  of  the  Category  III  require¬ 
ments  provided  that  College  Board.  Military  Credit,  or  oth¬ 
er  nationally  or  school-administered  examinations  were 
not  used  to  fulfill  requirements  for  the  degree.  Category  III 
evaluations  must  be  taken  al  Brigham  Young  University. 

If  College  Board,  Military  Credit,  or  other  nationally  or 
school-administered  examinations  are  used  to  fulfill  re¬ 
quirements  tor  the  associate  degree,  the  transfer  work  will 
be  evaluated  on  a  course-by-course  basis. 

Transfer  students  who  have  not  completed  an  associ¬ 
ate  degree  elsewhere  have  their  records  evaluated  on  a 
course-by-course  basis  for  GE  purposes.  Each  transfer 
course  judged  equivalent  to  a  BYU  general  education 
preparatory  course  will  be  recognized  as  though  that 
evaluation  had  been  passed  A  written  summary  ot  the 
transfer  credit  is  mailed  to  you  by  the  Transfer  Credit 
Evaluation  Office  soon  after  you  are  accepted  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  BYU.  This  written  summary  states  which  classes 
have  been  accepted  and  which  general  education  eval¬ 
uations  have  been  satisfied.  (Each  college  advisement 
center  evaluates  the  courses  tor  the  major  requirements.) 


University  Requirements 

GE  Requirements 

Bachelor 

Associate 

Degrees 

Degrees 

Religion 

14 

8 

Physical  Education 

1 

.5 

Physical  Fitness 

.5 

.5 

Major  and  Electives 

65.5 

32 

MINIMUM  TOTAL 

128 

64 

You  must  take  at  least  20  of  the  total  ot  64  credits  in  resi¬ 
dence;  you  may  take  a  lota!  of  1 8  credits  by  correspond¬ 
ence.  However,  15  semester  hours  of  work  completed  on 
the  BYU  campus  and  5  semester  hours  taken  at  BYU 
centers  for  Continuing  Education  or  at  LDS  institutes  will 
satisfy  the  residence  requirements  for  the  two-year  pro¬ 
gram.  (The  residence  requirement  may  be  waived  for  cer¬ 
tain  programs  completed  through  the  Division  ot  Contin¬ 
uing  Education  if  you  receive  joint  approval  from  the  dean 
of  the  sponsoring  college  and  the  dean  of  the  Division  of 
Continuing  Education.)  A  maximum  of  10  D  credits  will  be 
accepted,  but  both  cumulative  and  BYU  grade  point  aver¬ 
ages  of  2.0  or  above  are  required. 

Note:  Under  the  Former  GE  Program,  physical  education 
is  included  as  a  general  education  class.  Religion  require¬ 
ments  for  both  programs  are  as  specified  below. 

Religion  Requirements 

One  religion  class  is  required  for  each  full-time  enrollment 
ot  8V2  semester  hours  or  more  by  an  undergraduate  stu¬ 
dent  at  BYU  until  a  total  of  14  semester  hours  in  religion 
has  been  earned  toward  a  baccalaureate  degree  or  8 
hours  toward  an  associate  degree.  Part-time  students 
must  complete  one  religion  class  for  every  16  hours  of 
BYU  credit  completed. 

You  may  take  any  religion  class  in  the  100  through  400 
series  io  meet  the  religion  requirement.  In  computing  the 
14-semester-hour  total  requirement,  no  more  than  4 
hours  of  religion  credit  at  BYU  or  elsewhere  will  be  count¬ 
ed  from  any  one  quarter  or  semester.  Two  hours  per  se¬ 
mester  are  required  tor  freshmen,  sophomores,  and  jun¬ 
iors.  Seniors  are  required  to  take  only  1  hour  per 
semester. 

Book  of  Mormon.  All  undergraduates  must  complete  4 
semester  hours  in  the  study  of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  You 
may  complete  this  requirement  by  taking  Ancient  Scrip¬ 
ture  121  or  421  and  122  or  422.  Returned  missionaries 
and  upper-division  transfer  students  should  enroll  in  421 
and  422. 
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Transfer  Credit  from  LDS  Colleges  and  Institutes.  You 

may  transfer  religion  credit  to  meet  BYU's  religion  re¬ 
quirement,  limited  to  no  more  than  4  hours  from  any  one 
quarter  or  semester.  Institute  credit  will  be  accepted  only 
if  the  institute  director  certifies  the  course  was  taken  for 
institute  credit  and  conforms  with  college  standards.  You 
are  required  to  complete  one  religion  class  per  semester 
at  BYU  until  you  graduate  or  complete  the  1'4-semester- 
hour  requirement. 

Students  Required  to  Study  Off  Campus.  If  you  have  to 
study  off  campus  to  fulfill  degree  requirements,  you  are 
required  to  register  for  religion  during  that  semester 
through  Independent  Study,  a  BYU  Continuing  Education 
center,  or  an  LDS  institute. 

Bible  Credit  from  Non-LDS  Colleges  and  Universities. 

Bible  credit  from  accredited  non-LDS  universities  and  col¬ 
leges  will  not  satisfy  the  religion  requirement.  The  transfer 
credit  will,  however,  apply  as  elective  credit  toward  the  to¬ 
tal  hours  required  tor  graduation. 

Credit  Completed  at  Centers  for  Continuing  Educa¬ 
tion.  Complete  one  religion  class  for  every  16  hours  of 
academic  credit  completed  at  BYU  centers  for  Continuing 
Education. 

Requirements  for  Second  Baccalaureate  Degree  Can¬ 
didates.  If  you  register  at  BYU  for  a  second  baccalau¬ 
reate  degree,  after  having  received  a  first  at  another  uni¬ 
versity,  you  are  required  to  take  one  religion  class  per 
semester.  The  Book  of  Mormon  requirement  must  also  be 
satisfied. 

Physical  Fitness.  PE  177  is  required  of  all  students  work¬ 
ing  toward  either  an  associate  or  a  baccalaureate  degree. 

Physical  Education.  Since  adapted  physical  education 
programs  are  provided,  all  students  will  be  expected  to 
enroll  in  PE  177  and  in  1  additional  hour  of  physical  edu¬ 
cation.  All  medical  requests  should  be  routed  through  the 
student  health  center  and  the  Physical  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  so  that  appropriate  courses  can  be  scheduled. 

A  minimum  of  1  semester  hour,  selected  from  any  of 
the  physical  education  100-series  courses  or  physical 
education  courses  numbered  200R,  201 R,  and  230 
through  240  or  Animal  Science  130,  will  satisfy  the  phys¬ 
ical  education  requirement.  To  complete  this  requirement 
with  credit  for  military  service  or  through  other  University- 
approved  programs,  check  with  the  Credit  Evaluation  Of¬ 
fice,  B-150  ASB. 

If  you  have  completed  a  minimum  of  one  year's  active 
duty  in  the  military  service,  you  may  receive  1  semester 
hour  of  physical  education  credit  and  Vz  semester  hour  of 
physical  fitness  credit.  If  you  qualify  for  this  credit,  bring 
your  DD-214  form  to  the  Credit  Evaluation  Office,  B-150 
ASB.  EXCEPTIONS:  You  are  exempted  from  1  hour  of 
physical  education  credit  by  completing  two  years  of  on- 
campus  ROTC  Leadership  Laboratory  courses  and  pro¬ 
viding  the  Credit  Evaluation  Office  with  written  verification 
from  the  ROTC  program. 

Scholastic  Recognition  at  Graduation 

As  of  September  1,  1978,  there  are  three  designations  in 
recogniton  of  high  scholarship:  graduation  "summa  cum 
laude,”  graduation  “magna  cum  laude,"  and  graduation 
‘‘cum  laude.”  These  awards  are  made  on  the  basis  of  ex¬ 
cellence  shown  in  college-level  credits  earned  at  BYU 
and  other  accredited  institutions  (a  minimum  of  45  se¬ 
mester  hours  of  college  credit  and  a  3.5  cumulative  grade 
point  average  must  be  earned  at  BYU,  prior  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  date). 

Summa  Cum  Laude  is  awarded  to  the  top  1 .0  percent  of 
the  baccalaureate  candidates  in  each  college  who  have 
earned  a  minimum  of  45  semester  hours  of  credit  at  BYU. 

Magna  Cum  Laude  is  awarded  to  the  top  1.1  to  5.0  per¬ 
cent  of  the  baccalaureate  candidates  in  each  college  who 
have  earned  a  minimum  of  45  semester  hours  of  credit  at 
BYU. 

Cum  Laude  is  awarded  to  the  top  5.1  to  10.0  percent  of 
the  baccalaureate  candidates  in  each  college  who  have 
earned  a  minimum  of  45  semester  hours  of  credit  at  BYU. 


Scholastic  Recognition  Each  Semester 


The  dean  of  each  academic  college  at  the  close  of  eact 
semester  will  post  a  list  of  names  of  students  who  ar« 
ranked  in  the  top  5  percent  of  their  college  for  the  giver 
semester,  who  have  earned  a  minimum  of  15  credi 
hours,  and  who  have  earned  a  minimum  grade  point  av 
erage  of  3.5  or  higher  in  all  classes. 


Fees  and  Financial 
Assistance 


University  Fees 


The  University  reserves  the  right  to  change  these  figure?  10 
without  notice.  Questions  regarding  fee  assessmen  nf 
should  be  referred  to  the  Treasurer’s  Office. 

All  students  who  register  will  be  required  to  pay  tuitior  itt 
and  fees  at  the  time  of  registration.  You  are  held  respon  ' 
sible  to  pay  the  correct  amount  of  tuition  and  fees  (Ir  re 
U.S.  dollars). 

A  fraction  of  an  hour  is  counted  as  a  full  hour  for  as 
sessing  fees.  The  tuition  and  fees  paid  as  a  part-timt1'  ^ 
student  do  not  entitle  you  to  health  service,  student  activi 
ty  privileges,  or  physical  education  suit  and  facility  privi 
leges. 

The  charge  for  noncredit  courses  or  for  auditlnc  w 
courses  Is  the  same  as  for  credit  courses.  Noncredi 
courses  taken  by  part-time  students  will  be  assessed  or 
the  basis  of  hours  involved  in  lecture  classes.  For  ex 
ample,  three  hours  of  lecture  a  week  would  be  consid  »,i 
ered  three  semester  hours  and  would  be  charged  for  ac 
cordmgly.  Therefore,  if  you  were  taking  seven  credi 
hours  plus  a  noncredit  class  involving  two  or  more  lecture 
hours  per  week,  you  would  be  considered  a  full-time  stui  *jj 
dent  and  must  register  as  such.  For  courses  in  which  nc  y 
lecture  hours  are  involved— for  example,  dissertations  anc  «ty 
theses— tuition  and  fees  will  be  based  on  hours  being  car 
ried  during  the  semester,  as  determined  by  the  super 
vising  professor. 

With  the  exception  of  students  enrolled  in  the  La' 
School  or  the  School  of  Management,  if  you  have  com 
pleted  1 52  or  more  semester  hours  of  credit  prior  to  the, 
term  or  semester  for  which  you  are  registering,  you  wil, 
be  designated  as  an  advanced-standing  student.  If  you 
are  completing  your  first  or  second  bachelor's  degree  o 
taking  classes  while  fulfilling  a  change  in  academic  major1 
or  are  a  graduate  nondegree  student  or  a  graduate  de 
gree-seeking  student,  you  have  advanced  standing. 

The  undergraduate  tuition  rate  applies  only  to  un 
dergraduates  who  have  completed  less  than  152  credi 
hours  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  semester  or  term  fo 
which  they  are  registering. 

Full-time  classification  for  both  undergraduate  ant 
graduate  students  is  registration  for  over  8  credit  hours 
per  semester  or  for  over  4  credit  hours  per  term. 


t 


Tuition  and  General  Fees 
(Effective  Fall  Semester  1980)* 

Per  Semester 


Per  Term 


(Fall  or  Winter) 

(Spring  or  Summer) 

LDS 

Non- 

LDS 

Non- 

Member 

Member 

Member 

Member 

Undergraduate  Students 

Full-time 

$485 

$727 

$242 

$363 

Part-time 

$  50 

$  75 

$  50 

$  75 

per  hour 

per  hour 

per  hour 

per  hour 

Advanced-Standing  Students 

Full-time 

$540 

$810 

$270 

$405 

Part-time 

$  55 

$  82 

$  55 

$  82 

per  hour 

per  hour 

per  hour 

per  hour 
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iraduate  School  of  Management  Students 

ull-time 

ccoc  049  £.347 


$695 

$1 ,042 

$347 

’art-time 

$  71 

$106 

$  71 

per  hour 

per  hour 

per  hour 

.aw  School  Students 

rull-fime 

$890 

$1,335 

$445 

’art-time 

$  91 

$136 

$  91 

per  hour 

per  hour 

per  hour 

$521 

$106 
per  hour 

$667 

$136 
per  hour 


'Approximately  70  percent  of  the  cost  ot  operating  the 
Jniversity  is  paid  from  the  tithes  of  the  LDS  Church. 
Therefore,  students  and  families  of  students  who  are 
ithe-paying  members  of  the  Church  have  already  made  a 
iignificant  contribution  to  the  operation  of  the  University, 
because  non-Mormons  will  not  have  made  this  contribu- 
ion.  they  are  charged  a  higher  tuition,  a  practice  similar 
;  n  principle  to  that  of  state  universities  charging  higher  tui- 
ion  to  nonresidents. 


.ate  Registration  Fee 

►  .ate  registration  fees  will  be  assessed  full-time  and  part- 
iijme  students  for  failure  to  complete  registration  on 
scheduled  dates. 

^  semester  Registration:  . $20.00 

Term  Registration: . $10.00 

It  your  tuition  check  is  dishonored  by  the  bank,  you  will 
ae  charged  the  late  fee  in  effect  at  the  time  the  check  is 
9  redeemed. 

J  Tuition  Refunds-Semester  Registration 

'  In  the  event  of  your  withdrawal,  a  refund  will  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  a  $10.00  charge  ($5.00  for  a  part-time  stu¬ 
dent)  even  though  you  do  not  attend  school,  plus  a  per- 
day  charge  of  3  percent  of  the  total  tuition  and  fees  paid 
J  or  payable  for  the  semester.  The  days  charged  for  will  be 
e  the  school  days  beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the  semes- 
ii  ter  in  which  classes  were  held  following  the  date  on 
which  you  registered,  to  the  day  on  which  you  report  your 
withdrawal  to  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Student  Lite. 

Late  fees  are  not  refundable. 

i-  Any  refund  due  you  because  of  withdrawal  from  school 
will  be  made  only  by  check,  through  the  mail,  approx- 
v  imately  three  weeks  from  the  date  on  which  you  reported 
the  withdrawal  and  surrendered  the  receipt  or  activity 
-e  card  to  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Student  Life. 
ii  if  you  are  asked  to  withdraw  lor  scholarship  or  other 
x  reasons,  no  refund  will  be  granted. 
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AnSci.  130R.398R  (Equitation)  . $  85.00 

Chemistry  deposit  (lab) .  20.00 

FRM  370 

Resident  students* . 110.00 

Married  nonresident  students .  8.00 


0 All  resident  students  must  pay  a  $35.00  non- 
refundable  deposit  prior  to  registration,  the  bal¬ 
ance  to  be  paid  at  the  time  ot  registration. 

Geol.  410 . 

Music  1 59R  (30-minute  lessons) . 

Music  160R,  359R,  360R.  660R  (45-minute 

lessons) . 

PE  128  (Bowling) . 

PE  130  (Equitation) . 

PE  194.  195.  196.  250.  296  (Skiing)  . 

ROTC  Leadership  Laboratories 

(Air  Force  and  Army) . 

YthLdr.  480  . 


250.00 

90.00 

115.00 

15.00 

85.00 

25.00 

8.00 

100.00 


A  $50.00  reservation  deposit  must  be  paid 
through  the  department  prior  to  registration, 
the  balance  of  the  fee  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of 
registration. 


Student  Teaching  Fees 


ElEd.  300,  370  .  15  00 

ElEd.  400  .  60.00 

SecEd.  476  . 60.00 

EdPsy.  581 R.  582R . 40.00 

EdPsy.  584R.  585R . 60.00 


EdPsy.  687R.  679R.  680R.  685R.  784R . 40.00 

All  departments  479  .  60.00 


Pay  this  fee  when  you  apply  for  student  teach¬ 
ing.  An  additional  $10.00  late  fee  is  assessed  if 
application  is  completed  after  March  31  for  Fall 
Semester  and  October  1 5  for  Winter  Semester. 
The  $10.00  late  lee  is  not  refundable  under  any 
circumstances. 

Refunds— Fees  for  Instruction  In  Music 


Apply  for  refunds  at  C-550  HFAC. 

If  you  withdraw  from  registration  for  private  instruction 
before  the  semester  begins  or  during  the  first  week  of  the 
semester,  you  will  receive  a  refund  of  the  total  amount 
paid. 

If  you  withdraw  after  you  have  begun  your  private  in¬ 
struction.  you  will  be  charged  10  percent  of  the  total  fee 
plus  the  full  cost  of  each  lesson  taken  or  each  lesson 
missed  without  notifying  the  teacher,  and  one-half  the 
cost  of  the  remaining  lessons  in  the  course. 

Miscellaneous  General  Fees  and  Fines 


Admission  evaluation  fee  (nonretundable) 

Undergraduate  and  nondegree  graduate  . $1 5.00 

Graduate  . 25.00 

Automobile  and  motorcycle  registration*  and  parking  fee 


Zone  B 

Fall  and  Winter  Semesters  . 

Winter  Semester  only . 

Spring  and  Summer  Terms 

Summer  Term  only  . 

Zone  C 

All  or  part  year . 

(for  campus  residents  only) 


20,00 

10.00 

10.00 

5.00 

2.00 


Zone  D 

All  or  part  year . 

^Registration  is  mandatory,  but  no  fee  is 
charged  if  you  elect  NOT  to  park  on  campus. 


Bicycle  registration  (Provo  City  license) .  3.00 

Change  of  registration  fee  (for  each  class  dropped 
after  the  fifth  day  of  classes  each  semester  or 

after  the  third  day  of  classes  each  term)  .  3.00 

Change  of  grade  fee  (unless  the  charge  is 

the  responsibility  of  the  University) .  3.00 

Dishonored  check  charge .  5.00 

Duplicate  activity  card .  3.00 

Exemption  examination  (to  exempt  you 

from  taking  a  required  class) . 10.00 

Examination,  special  equivalency  (undergraduate) 

Nonretundable  fee  to  take  exam  . 10.00 

Per-credit-hour  charge  upon  successful  com¬ 
pletion  of  exam  (The  maximum  fee  in  any 
one  subject  shall  not  exceed  $40.00  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  examination  fee.  Each  examina¬ 
tion  will  be  treated  independently  of  any 
other  examination  and  the  charge  will 

apply  accordingly.)  .  5.00 

Examination,  special  equivalency  (graduate— all  classes 
numbered  500  and  above) 

To  update  credit,  transfer  credit  from  a  non- 
accredited  or  foreign  university,  or  challenge  credit, 
the  examination  fee  is  the  same  amount  as  registra¬ 
tion  for  the  same  number  of  semester  hours. 
Examination,  repeat  foreign  language  for 

advanced  degree  . 10-°° 

Graduation  fee  (nonretundable) 

Bachelor’s  degree . 1 5.60 

Master’s  degree  . 20.00 

Doctoral  degree  . 25.00 

Graduate  student  service  fee  (for  graduate 
students  using  University  facilities  without 
formal  registration  for  University  classes) 
per-semester-credit-hour  rate 
General  College  two-year  terminal  certificate  6.00 

Holds  placed  on  credits  for  unpaid  bill  .  2.00 

Identification  photo  .  3  00 

Physical  education  locker  . .  ■  • 

Records  search  fee .  1 

Recital  fee  (solo  or  joint  recital)  .  40. 

Spouse  activity  card  (nonretundable)  per 
semester  .  5.00 
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Thesis  binding  (tour  copies) . 1 1  00  to  1 5.00 

Traffic  violation  fines  variable,  according  to  violation 
Transcript  fee  (pay  at  Records  Office)  .  2.00 


Estimated  College  Expenses 

Educational  expenses  have  been  deliberately  kept  at  a 
minimum  at  BYU.  At  a  time  when  yearly  costs  at  public 
colleges  are  typically  well  above  $2,500  and  private  col¬ 
lege  expenses  are  above  $3,500,  BYU  continues  to  offer 
a  unique,  high-quality  education  tor  much  less.  This  is 
possible  because  of  Church  financial  support,  which  cov¬ 
ers  more  than  70  percent  of  the  University's  total  ex¬ 
penses.  An  undergraduate  student  at  BYU  may  expect 


the  following 

^Tuition  and 

basic  costs: 

Fall  Winter 

Semester  Semester 

Spring 

Term 

Summer 

Term 

fees 

Board  and 

$  485 

$  485 

$242 

$242 

room 

Books  and 

560 

560 

280 

280 

supplies 

135 

$1,180 

135 

$1,180 

68 

$590 

68 

$590 

Personal  expenses  must  be  added  to  these  totals. 

‘'Tuition  and  fees  for  non-LDS  undergraduate  students 
are  $727  for  each  of  the  Fall  and  Winter  Semesters  and 
$363  for  each  of  the  Spring  and  Summer  Terms. 

Upon  entering  the  University,  you  should  have  made 
arrangements  to  cover  enrollment  expenses  and  should 
have  sufficient  funds  on  hand  for  at  least  the  first  semes¬ 
ter.  University  financial  aid  is  available  to  supplement  your 
savings  through  one  or  more  of  the  following  programs; 
scholarships  and  awards,  student  loans,  and  student  em¬ 
ployment.  Eligibility  for  each  is  described  below. 


Scholarships  and  Awards 

Undergraduate  Scholarships  are  incentives  and  re¬ 
wards  for  scholastic  excellence.  Ordinarily,  successtul 
scholarship  applicants  will  have  grade  point  averages 
above  3.7  (4.0  =  A)  and,  in  the  case  of  high  school  sen¬ 
iors,  composite  American  College  Test  scores  above  27. 

Academic  scholarships  include  financial  awards  to  cov¬ 
er  half  or  full  tuition,  and  recipients  are  selected  on  the 
basis  of  academic  achievement.  Additional  financial 
grants  are  added  to  scholarship  awards  when  you  have 
demonstrated  serious  financial  need.  Financial  circum¬ 
stances  are  considered  if  you  submit  the  ACT  Family  Fi¬ 
nancial  Statement  or  CSS  Financial  Aid  Form,  as  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  scholarship  application. 

If  you  wish  to  be  considered  for  scholarships,  you  must 
submit  all  materials  outlined  in  the  scholarship  application 
to  the  Student  Financial  Aids  Oftice,  A-41  ASB,  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  deadlines: 

Scholarship  Application  Deadlines 

Fall/Winter  Semester 
Spencer  W.  Kimball  Scholarship  and 
talent  applicants 
Continuing  students 
New  freshman  students 
Transfer  students 
Fall  block 


February  15 
March  1 
April  30 
July  1 
November  1 


Winter  Semester  only 
New  freshman  and 
transfer  students 
Winter  block 

Spring /Summer  Terms  (tor  both  terms) 
All  applicants 
Spring  Term  only 
Summer  Term  only 


November  1 
January  31 

March  1 
March  1 
May  1 


You  will  receive  written  notification  of  your  standing  within 
six  weeks  following  the  scholarship  deadline. 


Talent  Awards  are  available  in  leadership,  art.  commu¬ 
nications,  dance,  theatre  and  cinematic  arts,  speech,  and 
music.  These  awards  are  given  primarily  on  the  basis  ot 
your  demonstrated  talent,  rather  than  on  scholastic 
achievements  alone.  Their  values  range  from  partial  to  full 


tuition  and  tees  tor  one  year.  The  application  deadline  i 
all  talent  awards  is  February  15.  It  you  are  intereste 
contact  the  department  related  to  your  talent  for  more  > 
formation. 

Athletic  Grants-ln-Aid  are  awarded  to  outstanding  al 
letes  to  support  their  study  while  representing  the  Univ< 
sity  in  collegiate  athletic  competition.  BYU  head  coach 
recommend  deserving  players  to  the  University  Financ 
Aids  Committee,  which  in  turn,  in  compliance  with  Natio 
al  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  regulations,  makes  t 
awards. 

ROTC  Financial  Ald/Scholarships.  Both  Army  ROl 
and  Air  Force  ROTC  offer  scholarships  on  a  competiti 
basis  to  qualified  students  enrolling  or  enrolled  in  th- 
programs.  ROTC  scholarship  students  receive  all  tuitic 
fees,  books  and  associated  costs,  and  a  $100  montt 
subsistence  allowance.  Both  scholarship  and  no 
scholarship  students  enrolled  in  the  courses  numbered 
the  300  and  400  series  receive  the  $100  monthly  subsi: 
ence  allowance.  If  you  are  interested,  consult  the  Profe 
sor  of  Military  Science  tor  Army  ROTC  information  or  ti 
Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies  for  Air  Force  informatic 
in  320  or  380  Wells  ROTC  Building. 

Scholarships  for  American  Indians.  For  assistance 
obtaining  American  Indian  scholarships  and  awards,  co 
tact  the  BYU  Indian  Education  Department,  115  BRMB. 


Student  Loans 

Long-Term  Loans  are  available  to  full-time  students 
good  academic  standing  and  whose  combined  persor 
and  family  resources  (including  any  scholarships,  aware 
grants,  and  campus  employment)  are  inadequate  for  fi 
time  study.  These  loans  are  not  available  to  freshmen 
to  students  with  outstanding  student  loans  from  oth 
sources.  Long-term  loans  are  negotiated  with  a  note  tf  I 
requires  a  cosigner  for  all  applicants. 

If  you  are  a  full-time  student,  you  may  borrow  up  to  t 
current  cost  of  tuition  each  semester,  to  the  maximum  c 
mulative  amount  of  $3,000. 

Short-Term  Loans  are  available  tor  emergency  assi 
ance  it  your  income  is  assured  but  delayed.  These  loa  Nn 
bear  no  interest  but  must  be  repaid  within  the  semest' 
They  can  cover  tuition,  books,  tees,  or  other  school  e 
penses  up  to  the  cost  of  tuition,  Good  academic  standi 
and  cosigners  are  also  required  tor  these  loans. 


Federally  Insured  Student  Loans  can  be  negotiated  w 
any  participating  lending  institution.  You  may  apply  ’ 
this  type  of  loan  at  your  local  bank,  credit  union,  or  s? 
ings  and  loan  institution. 

Interest  is  normally  paid  by  the  government  while  y 
are  in  school.  Repayment  ot  the  principal  and  interest  t 
gins  after  you  have  completed  your  course  of  study. 

For  current  information  on  the  stipulations  and  amour 
available  under  this  Federally  Insured  Student  Loan  Pi 
gram,  contact  your  local  bank  or  lending  institution. 


i* 


Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  (BEOG).  The  f€ 

eral  government  grants  from  $200  to  $1 ,800  per  acade 
ic  year  it  you  demonstrate  financial  need.  If  you  quali 
the  University  certifies  attendance  and  eligibility.  Apply 
rectly  to  the  government.  BYU  does  not  disperse  t 
grants.  Payment  normally  arrives  from  eight  to  ten  wee 
after  the  beginning  ot  the  semester.  The  Financial  Ai 
Office  has  application  forms  and  will  assist  you. 

Utah  Guaranteed  Student  Loan.  Under  the  UGSL  pi 
gram,  an-  undergraduate  student  may  borrow  up 
$2,500  per  academic  year.  To  obtain  a  Utah  Guarante 
Student  Loan  you  must  be  either  a  resident  ot  the  state 
Utah  or  attending  a  Utah  School.  You  will  not  be  charg 
interest  on  the  loan  amount  during  the  time  you  are 
school  nor  will  interest  be  charged  for  nine  months  p; 
the  time  you  either  discontinue  or  graduate.  Followi 
that  nine-month  time  period,  a  7  percent  interest  rate  \ 
begin  and  will  continue  for  as  long  as  it  takes  you  to  p 
off  the  loan.  Most  of  the  major  banks  in  Utah  will  proce 
this  loan.  I 

NOTE:  All  transfer  students  who  anticipate  participating 
any  federal  financial  aid  program  are  required  to  provif 
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if<  i  official  financial  aid  transcnpt  from  all  previously  at- 
fcjnded  colleges  and  universities. 

-in  - 


tudent  Employment 

"Ne  Employment  Office  helps  you  find  part-time  employ¬ 
ment,  both  on  and  off  campus 
The  money  earned  through  part-time  work  usually  is 
cbt  sufficient  for  complete  self-support;  therefore,  the 
University  recommends  that  you  not  attempt  to  support 
Ourself  entirely  through  part-time  work  while  in  school, 
ittle  time  is  left  for  academic  work  and  those  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  necessary  for  a  well-rounded  educa¬ 
tion,  For  this  reason,  you  are  not  permitted  to  work  more 

Sian  twenty  hours  per  week  on  campus.  It  is  wise  to  ar- 
tnge  for  some  supplementary  support. 

Register  with  the  Employment  Office,  C-40  ASB,  as 
orioon  as  possible  after  you  arrive  and  can  work.  The 
4  ours  and  skills  required  by  employers  are  very  important, 
ss  ecause  competition  is  keen,  you  will  want  to  check  with 
ie  Employment  Office  periodically  after  filing  your  initial 
- applications. 

yoi  Many  students  will  not  succeed  in  finding  employment 
nmediately;  some  will  be  delayed  three  or  four  weeks, 
nd  some  could  go  an  entire  semester  without  finding 
8  uitable  work. 

?  BYU  has  adopted  the  policy  that  non-U. S.  citizens  with 
1  -1  visas  should  not  be  granted  work  permits  during  their 
rst  semester.  This  applies  to  all  students  on  F-1  visas 
/ho  attend  BYU,  including  those  who  have  been  in  the 
5  I  S.  at  other  colleges  All  international  students  must 
son  ave  a  U  S.  social  security  number  in  their  possession  be- 
jrpre  applying  for  work.  Please  check  with  the  Inter- 
■tj  iational  Student  Office,  A-235  ASB,  to  determine  your 
*,<  tatus  before  applying. 

,  A  unique  employment  opportunity  which  combines  ac¬ 
ademic  credit,  work  experience,  and  remuneration  (in 
■ome  programs)  is  the  Cooperative  Education  Program. 
vj>ee  description  below  under  Special  Academic  Pro¬ 
grams. 


Special  Academic  Programs 


ie 


ooperative  Education 


,  Director  Lane  A.  Compton,  B-345  ASB 

Cooperative  education  at  Brigham  Young  University  is 
s  ;omposed  of  educational  programs  derived  from  out-of- 
;lass  activities  in  three  categories:  formal  work  expe¬ 
ls  fences,  independent  study  or  research,  and  extended 
ield  trips.  Essentially  all  courses  in  these  programs  have 
he  unique  numbers  299R,  399R,  and  599R.  Formal  work 
Experiences  include  part-time,  single,  and  alternate  peri¬ 
ods  of  full-time  work  with  periods  of  full-time  school  over 
two  or  more  working  semesters.  Cooperative  education 
I*  ncludes  all  formal  paid  and  unpaid  work  experiences  for 
r  which  credit  is  granted  and  includes  internships,  prac- 
f  ticums,  field  experiences,  and  clinical  experiences. 
r-  The  Cooperative  Education  Office  assists  departments 
tr  in  locating  work  positions  and  processes  contracts  be¬ 
tween  the  University  and  employers.  Each  department  de¬ 
velops  its  own  program  to  fit  its  own  unique  set  of  needs, 
interested  students  should  contact  their  own  depart¬ 
ments.  Descriptive  literature  and  additional  information 
V  can  be  obtained  from  the  Cooperative  Education  Office 


Honors  Program 

?  The  Honors  Program  provides  an  alternate  program  of 
i  general  education  for  undergraduates  of  exceptional 
s  promise.  It  is  open  to  qualified  students  in  every  college  of 
<  the  University;  you  participate  in  Honors  while  completing 
*  your  departmental  degree  requirements.  Detailed  infor- 
:«  mation  is  in  the  List  of  Courses  section. 

i 

Forums  and  Lyceums 

;.  Throughout  the  history  of  BYU,  students  have  been  privi¬ 


leged  to  receive  special  visits  from  Church  General  Au¬ 
thorities,  including  members  of  the  First  Presidency  and 
the  Council  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  who  prepare  mes¬ 
sages  especially  for  them.  The  University  has  also 
brought  to  the  platform  distinguished  resident  faculty 
members  and  prominent  visiting  speakers  and  artists  who 
provide  both  insight  into  contemporary  civilization  and 
programs  of  great  cultural  value.  Forum  assemblies  are 
held,  usually  in  the  Marriott  Center,  at  10:00  a  m.  each 
Tuesday  on  alternate  weeks. 

The  most  celebrated  performing  artists  in  the  world 
present  lyceum  programs  at  BYU.  These  concerts  high¬ 
light  the  cultural  activity  of  the  campus.  Cultural  Inter¬ 
national  Series  are  presented  in  the  Marriott  Center,  Con¬ 
cert  Artist  Series  in  the  de  Jong  Concert  Hall,  and 
Chamber  Series  in  the  Madsen  Recital  Hall  as' evening 
concerts.  During  the  1979-80  school  year,  the  following 
were  scheduled  for  the  Forum  and  Lyceum  series: 


Forums 

September  18 . Rosamond  Bernier,  Art  Historian  and 

Lecturer  with  the  Metropolitan  Museum 

October  2  . William  G.  Dyer,  Dean  of 

BYU  School  of  Management 

October  9 . . Reid  N  Nibley,  BYU  Music  Professor 

October  23 . James  J.  Lynch,  Professor  of 

Psychology  and  Director  of  the 
Psychosomatic  Clinics  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine 

November  6 . Norman  Podhoretz,  Editor  of 

Commentary  Magazine 
December  4  . "The  Great  Debate:  SALT  11" 


Michael  Nacht,  Associate  Professor  of 
Public  Policy  at  Harvard  University,  and 


William  V.  Cleave,  Professor  of 
International  Relations  at 
University  of  Southern  California 

January  8 . Gentry  Lee.  Space  Scientist  with 

Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory 

January  22 . Hanna  Holborn  Gray,  President  of 

University  of  Chicago 

February  19 . Karen  Lynn,  BYU  Associate 

Professor  of  English 

March  4  . Barry  Goldwater,  Senator 

from  Arizona 

March  1 1  . Robert  Coles.  Psychologist 

from  Harvard  University 
April  1  . William  Manchester,  Author  of 


American  Caesar:  Douglas  MacArthur 

Lyceums 

Distinguished  Artist  Series 
Constanza  Cuccaro,  coloratura 
Miha  Pogacnik,  violinist 
Utah  Symphony 
Alicia  de  Larrocha,  pianist 
New  York  Chamber  Soloists 
Tou|ouse  Chamber  Orchestra 

Prestigious  Chamber  Series 
Amade  Trio 

David  Craighead,  concert  organist 
George  Zukerman,  bassoon  virtuoso 
David  Shifrin,  clarinetist 

Music  Theater  Events 
Jenufa 

Hansel  and  Gretel 

Carnival 

Ormindo 

Special  Events 
Ballet  Mexicano  Folklorico 
Nutcracker  Ballet 

Bayamhan  Philippine  Dance  Company 

Preprofessional  Programs 

You  can  complete  preprofessional  study  at  BYU  prior  to 
professional  academic  training  after  leaving  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Because  professional  schools  generally  make  no 
specification  of  major  and  there  are  no  majors  at  BYU  in 
these  preprofessional  areas,  you  may  major  in  any  de¬ 
partment.  Your  major  department  will  assign  an  adviser  to 
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help  you  plan  a  program  that  will  fulfill  the  graduation  re¬ 
quirements  of  your  department.  Obtain  career  advisement 
from  one  of  the  following  advisement  offices. 

Dentistry 

Adviser:  Don  Bloxham,  380  WIDB 

Good  grades  and  high  Dental  Admission  Test  scores  are 
essential  for  dental  school  admission  Minimum  course 
requirements  for  most  dental  schools  are:  Engl.  115,  316 
(or  312  or  315);  Math.  110;  Chem.  105,  106,  351,  352, 
353;  Physics  105,  106,  107,  108  (or  201, 202);  Zool.  201 
(or  114,  115),  203.  Zool.  229  is  worthwhile,  Consult  den¬ 
tal  school  catalogs  for  other  prerequisites. 

Although  a  few  dental  school  applicants  are  admitted 
after  three  years  of  predental  education,  you  should 
choose  a  major  and  plan  to  complete  a  bachelor's  de¬ 
gree.  Your  major  should  fit  your  interests  and  provide  a 
career  alternative  if  you  don't  achieve  your  primary  objec¬ 
tive. 

Plan  your  major  requirements  with  your  departmental 
adviser  and  your  predental  study  and  dental  school  appli¬ 
cation  with  the  predental  adviser. 

Law 

Prelaw  Chairman:  Monroe  J.  Paxman.  31 1  KMHW 

The  grade  point  average  and  Law  School  Admissions 
Test  score  are  the  primary  factors  on  which  law  schools 
base  their  admission  decisions.  Most  schools  require  a 
bachelor's  degree  only;  the  presence  or  absence  of  par¬ 
ticular  courses  seldom  affects  admissions  decisions. 

Select  a  major  field  which  interests  you  and  which  will 
provide  you  with  an  alternate  vocation  should  you  not  fin¬ 
ish  law  school.  Even  though  no  particular  prelaw  major  is 
best  for  all  students,  you  must  nevertheless  have  sub¬ 
stantial  academic  prelaw  training.  In  addition,  supplement 
your  major  field  by  taking  intellectually  demanding 
courses  to  develop  broad  educational  foundations  and 
mental  skills  required  of  the  successful  law  student  or 
lawyer— the  ability  to  analyze,  reason,  read  carefully,  think 
abstractly,  and  speak  and  write  precisely. 

Contact  members  of  the  University's  Prelaw  Committee 
for  more  detailed  counseling  on  a  suitable  prelaw  pro¬ 
gram.  Obtain  Copies  of  “On  Preparing  at  BYU  for  Law 
School"  from  committee  members  or  from  college  advise¬ 
ment  centers  on  campus. 

The  Prelaw  Association,  a  student  organization,  spon¬ 
sors  meetings  each  semester  on  preparing  for  law  school 
and  provides  opportunities  to  talk  with  admissions  officers 
from  many  law  schools.  Private  interviews  may  be  sched¬ 
uled  through  the  Placement  Center,  D-240  ASB. 

If  you  are  interested  in  admission  to  the  J.  Reuben 
Clark  Law  School,  contact  the  Law  School  directly  and 
request  a  copy  of  the  J.  Reuben  Clark  Law  School  Bulle¬ 
tin.  A  bachelor’s  degree  is  required  for  admission. 

Management 

Advisers:  MBA  Program  Director,  Martin  J.  Wistisen,  A- 
253  JKB 

MPA  Program  Director.  Lennis  M.  Knighton, 
21 0A  JKB 

MAcc.  Program  Director,  K.  Fred  Skousen, 
350A  JKB 

MOB  Program  Director,  J.  Bonner  Ritchie, 
302A  JKB 

The  programs  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Management  are 
designed  to  prepare  qualified  students  for  rewarding  ca¬ 
reers  in  management  and  administration.  Classes  and 
study  group  activities  stress  the  acquisition  of  profes¬ 
sional  managerial  attributes  which  will  enable  students  to 
obtain  positions  of  leadership  in  public,  private,  and  not- 
for-profit  organizations. 

Applicants  to  the  programs  are  carefully  evaluated  in 
four  areas:  (1)  previous  academic  performance;  (2)  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  bachelor’s  degree  (except  lor  students  ap¬ 
plying  to  the  Master  of  Accountancy  program);  (3)  test 
scores  on  the  Graduate  Management  Admissions  Test; 
and  (4)  work  experience,  extracurricular  activities,  lead¬ 
ership  potential,  motivation,  and  maturity 
Although  some  undergraduate  fields  of  study  are  better 
than  others  for  preparing  students  to  enter  the  Graduate 


School  of  Management,  the  Master  of  Business  Admmi 
tration,  Master  of  Public  Administration,  and  Master  of  O 
ganizational  Behavior  programs  actively  recruit  good  sti 
dents  from  a  large  number  of  different  undergradua 
majors.  Applicants  to  the  Master  of  Accountancy  progra 
can  be  admitted  as  early  as  their  senior  year  and  are  n 
quired  to  have  had  previous  training  in  accounting. 

Since  each  program  has  individual  preparatory  preret 
uisites,  interested  students  should  contact  the  specif 
program  adviser. 


Medicine 


Adviser:  Don  Bloxham.  380  WIDB 


If  you  wish  to  enter  medical  school,  plan  to  complete  foi 
years  of  college  in  a  rigorous  program  of  study.  Con, 
petition  is  intense,  and  successful  applicants  have  earne 
excellent  grades  and  scored  high  on  the  New  Medic 
College  Admission  Test. 

Courses  needed  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  most  men 
ical  schools  are:  Engl.  115,  316  (or  312  or  315);  Mat) 
110,  119  (or  112);  Chem.  105,  106  (or  111,  112),  35 
352,  353;  Physics  201,  202  (or  121,  122  and  221);  Zoc 
201  (or  114,  115),  203.  Consult  specific  medical  scho< 
catalogs  for  other  prerequisites.  The  major  you  selet 
should  reflect  your  interests  and  allow  for  an  alternate  c< 
reer. 

Plan  your  major  requirements  with  your  department- 
adviser  and  your  premedical  study  and  medical  schoi 
application  with  the  premedical  adviser. 

Occupational  Therapy 
Adviser:  Rulon  S.  Francis,  122  RB 


When  you  complete  the  preprofessional  program  for  oc* 
cupational  therapy,  you  graduate  with  a  B.S.  degree  i 
physical  education  (preoccupational  therapy  emphasis 
You  may  then  enter  an  approved  school  offering  a  certif 
cate  or  master’s  degree  program.  You  may  also  elect  t 
complete  the  first  two  years  of  BYU’s  program  and  tram 
fer  to  another  school  offering  the  Bachelor  oi  Science  de 
gree  in  occupational  therapy.  Because  of  the  variances  i 


entrance  requirements  of  the  various  occupational  there 
py  schools,  you  should  become  familiar  with  the  school 


entrance  requirements  where  you  wish  to  apply. 

A  transfer  into  preoccupational  therapy  requires  a  ci 
mulative  GPA  of  3.0  or  better.  If  you  are  to  remain  corT 
petitive  for  acceptance  into  an  occupational  therap* 
school,  you  should  realistically  maintain  a  3.5  or  bettc 
GPA. 


Physical  Therapy 

Adviser:  Rulon  S.  Francis.  122  RB 


When  you  complete  the  four-year  preprofessional  prc 
gram  for  physical  therapy,  you  graduate  with  a  B.S.  dc 
gree  in  physical  education  (prephysical  therapy  emphc 
sis).  You  may  then  enter  an  approved  school  that  offer 
certificate  or  master's  degree  programs.  Plan  on  appro) 
imately  fourteen  months  for  a  certificate  and  two  years  fc 
a  master’s  degree. 

A  transfer  into  prephysical  therapy  must  have  a  ci 
mulative  GPA  of  3.0  or  better.  It  you  are  to  remain  conr 
petitive  for  acceptance  into  physical  therapy  school,  yo 
should  realistically  maintain  a  3.5  or  better  GPA. 

Basic  course  work  for  physical  therapy  program 
should  include:  mathematics,  two  semesters;  physics,  tw 
semesters;  chemistry,  two  semesters;  psychology,  five  sc 
meslers;  zoology,  five  semesters. 

When  you  complete  the  two-year  preprofessional  prc 
gram  for  physical  therapy,  you  may  enter  one  of  a  nurr 
ber  of  approved  schools  offering  a  bachelor's  degree  i 
physical  therapy.  The  length  of  the  course  is  two  year 
plus  clinical  affiliations. 


Veterinary  Medicine 

Adviser:  Keith  H.  Hoopes,  355  WIDB 
Competition  for  freshman  class  spaces  in  veterinar 


school  is  extremely  keen,  and  you  should  expect  t 
achieve  above  a  3.5  GPA.  Most  successful  applicant 
have  completed  at  least  the  bachelor's  degree.  Becaus 
course  requirements  differ  with  individual  veterinar 
schools,  familiarize  yourself  with  entrance  requirement 
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jr  the  schools  to  which  you  will  apply  Course  work  typi- 
ally  includes  the  following: 

English,  two  semesters;  mathematics,  three  semesters; 
Chemistry,  five  semesters;  biology,  five  semesters:  phys- 
J:s,  two  semesters;  humanities,  three  semesters;  social 
Icience,  three  semesters. 

It  is  also  important  to  have  experience  working  with  vet- 
rinarians  and  with  animals. 

We  recommend  that  you  incorporate  the  preveterinary 
urriculum  into  an  academic  program  leading  to  a  career 
Jternative. 

Momedlcal  Engineering,  Dental  Hygiene, 
health  Administration,  Optometry,  Pharmacy, 
n  Physician’s  Assistant,  Podiatry,  and  Public  Health 

r^\dviser;  Don  Bloxham.  380  WIDB 

f  you  are  interested  in  the  above  health  professions,  you 
■:  nay  receive  assistance  from  the  adviser  in  planning  pre- 
professional  course  work  and  applying  to  the  appropriate 
5 professional  and  graduate  schools.  Catalogs  and  other 
Wnaterials  are  available  in  the  Health  Professions  Advise- 
oonent  Office,  380  WIDB. 
ec 
3 

Division  of  Continuing  Education 

/he  purpose  of  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education  is  to 
provide  educational  programs  and  University  services  for 
Dart-time  and  off-campus  students.  These  educational 
opportunities  also  assist  regular  daytime  students.  BYU 
oooperates  with  the  Continuing  Education  programs  as 
sponsored  by  the  Church  Educational  System  and  its  var¬ 
ious  components.  The  same  University  standards  re- 
e  quired  of  regular  day  students  apply  to  those  enrolled 
:hrough  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education  white  on 
h  oampus. 

Organization.  Because  the  Continuing  Education  pro¬ 
gram  represents  both  BYU  and  the  Church  Educational 
''lSystem,  the  department  and  center  descriptions  will  be 
ZJisfinguished  in  the  material  that  follows. 

Requirements  for  Enrollment  In  Continuing  Education 
-  .Classes.  Anyone  having  the  desire  and  the  necessary 
^ability  may  enroll  for  noncredit  classes.  Credit  classes  are 
apen  to— 

't  1 .  matriculated  daytime  students; 

'2.  nonmalriculated  students  who  hold  bachelor’s  de¬ 
grees  (degree-seeking  graduate  students  should  be 
admitted  by  the  Graduate  School); 

3.  anyone  nineteen  years  of  age  or  a  high  school  gradu¬ 
ate; 

4.  junior  or  senior  high  school  students  by  special  per- 
,  mission  in  selected  workshops,  seminars,  etc.; 

1 5.  those  who  wish  to  audit  classes. 

|  Students  who  have  been  suspended  from  Brigham  Young 
fc  University  or  any  other  institution  of  higher  learning  for 
any  reason  are  not  eligible  to  register  in  Continuing  Edu¬ 
cation  classes  until  such  suspension  is  cleared 

Student  Responsibility.  Acceptance  in  a  Continuing 
Education  course  does  not  constitute  acceptance  by 
.  BYU  or  any  other  university  on  a  degree-seeking  basis.  It 
is  your  responsibility  to  gain  admission  to  the  university  of 
"  your  choice  as  a  degree-seeking  student  through  the  nor- 
^mal  procedures  listed  in  the  university  catalog  At  BYU, 
.  you  may  accomplish  this  through  the  Office  of  Admis- 
'  sions  and  Records. 

Evening  Classes 

1  The  Department  of  Evening  Classes  has  as  its  major  re¬ 
sponsibility  providing  college-level  educational  opportu¬ 
nities  for  adults.  In  addition,  the  department  is  a  service 
for  daytime  students  who  experience  scheduling  diffi¬ 
culties  or  prefer  the  evening  sections,  which  usually  meet 
r  only  once  a  week.  Classes  leading  to  associate,  bachelor, 
and  graduate  degrees  are  offered. 

A  schedule  of  courses  is  published  each  semester  and 
&  is  available  upon  request  at  the  Evening  Classes  office, 
r  225  HRCB.  Evening  classes  are  also  listed  in  the  daytime 
Class  Schedule  as  sections  90  through  99. 


Regular  Daytime  Students  may  enroll  in  Evening  Classes 
by  adding  Section  90  classes  to  their  regular  schedule. 

Community  Students  may  register  by  mail,  by  phone,  or 
in  person.  Tuition  and  fees  and  the  courses  available  are 
listed  in  the  day  school  schedule.  Advisers  are  available 
to  aid  in  planning  course  work. 

For  more  information  contact  the  Department  ot  Eve¬ 
ning  Classes.  225  HRCB,  378-2872. 

Independent  Study  (Formerfy  Home  Study) 

Through  its  Independent  Study  program  BYU  offers  more 
than  300  college-level  credit  courses,  providing  practical 
and  convenient  solutions  for  students  with  scheduling 
problems  and  for  working  students,  armed  forces  per¬ 
sonnel.  and  others  who  cannot  take  all  their  classes  in 
residence.  Independent  Study  is  education  through  a 
modified  correspondence  medium— the  University’s 
"portable  program."  which  can  bring  BYU  to  you  any¬ 
time,  anywhere 

You  may  register  for  an  Independent  Study  course  at 
any  time  during  the  year  by  mail  or  by  registering  at  the 
Independent  Study  Office.  210  HRCB.  Independent  Study 
catalogs,  which  list  all  courses  offered  and  include  com¬ 
plete  policies,  procedures,  and  enrollment  forms,  are  free. 

Completed  course  lessons  are  taken  or  mailed  to  the 
Independent  Study  Office,  which  then  sends  them  to  a 
BYU  faculty  member,  who  checks,  grades,  and  returns 
them  with  comments  and  suggestions.  Final  examinations 
are  required  in  all  Independent  Study  courses,  unless  oth¬ 
erwise  stipulated  in  the  catalog  You  are  given  one  year  to 
complete  the  course,  although  most  do  so  in  much  less 
time. 

Associate  and  Bachelor  of  Independent  Studies  De¬ 
grees.  BYU  offers  a  special  associate  or  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  designed  for  adults.  These  are  "liberal  arts”  de¬ 
grees,  with  no  focus  on  a  major  or  minor. 

Applicants  for  the  degree  complete  most  requirements 
by  Independent  Study,  although  brief  seminars  are  re¬ 
quired 

Curriculum  outlines  are  provided  in  each  study  area. 
An  approved  project  that  relates  the  skills  and  knowledge 
acquired  in  all  areas  to  some  problem  or  objective  most 
relevant  to  your  needs  is  required 

Previously  earned  credit  is  considered  for  transfer  into 
this  program,  and  some  waivers  of  study  areas  are  avail¬ 
able.  depending  on  experience,  ability,  and  previous 
credits. 

Obtain  information  and  degree  application  materials  by 
writing  to  Degrees  by  Independent  Study.  172  FB,  Provo, 
Utah  84602  (378-4351). 

Associate  Degree  in  Law  Enforcement.  Both  the  Salt 
Lake  Center  for  Continuing  Education  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Independent  Study  have  programs  leading  to  an 
associate  degree  in  law  enforcement.  Contact  either  of¬ 
fice  for  details. 

Associate  Degree  In  Family  Living.  The  Department  of 
Independent  Study  offers  an  associate  degree  in  family 
living  for  the  adult  who  is  not  on  campus.  Obtain  specific 
information  from  the  Independent  Study  office. 

Associate  Degree  in  Genealogy.  The  Associate  of  Sci¬ 
ence  degree  in  genealogy  is  ottered  through  Independent 
Study  with  two  options  in  course  work— 

Option  1— Individual  and  Family  Research  or  LDS 
Church  Service 

Option  2— Professional  Genealogy 
An  associate  degree  in  genealogy  can  serve  as  a  step¬ 
ping  stone  toward  advanced  studies  such  as  history,  lan¬ 
guage.  geography,  library  science,  etc.,  or  it  can  be  a  ter¬ 
minal  degree.  It  can  also  help  in  completing  fhe  LDS 
genealogical  accreditation  or  can  simply  increase  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skills  in  genealogy 

Conferences  and  Workshops 

The  Department  of  Conferences  and  Workshops,  organiz¬ 
ed  to  fulfill  the  academic  needs  of  people  from  many  dif¬ 
ferent  age  groups  and  diverse  educational  backgrounds, 
provides  flexible  and  varied  programs,  both  credit  and 
noncredit,  on  the  BYU  campus  and  throughout  Utah 
County  Noncredit  tuition  varies  according  to  the  length 
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of  the  course  and  any  special  expenses  involved.  Credit 
tuition  is  the  same  as  for  day  school. 

Groups  desiring  special  workshops  or  conferences 
should  contact  the  Department  of  Conferences  and 
Workshops.  242  HRCB,  telephone  378-3556. 


Travel  Study 

Widely  separated  areas  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  are  more  closely  interrelated  today 
than  ever  before  through  the  marvels  of  high-speed  trans¬ 
portation  and  long-range  communication,  making  travel 
abroad  a  very  important  and  exciting  educational  expe¬ 
rience.  Through  Travel  Study,  BYU  truly  makes  the  world 
its  campus. 

Jerusalem  Undergraduate  Studies  Program  (January 
and  June,  six-month  program). 

Semester  In  Hawaii  (January  and  August,  regular  se¬ 
mester). 

Sludy  Abroad  (and  Extended  Campus  Programs) 

Chairmen:  Joseph  O.  Baker,  European  Centers 
Robert  C.  Taylor,  Jerusalem  Center 

This  department  will  administer  all  extensions  of  regular 
BYU  academic  programs  where  groups  of  students  are 
transported  to  a  distant  geographical  location  for  credit 
study.  These  programs  are  those  that  fill  general  educa¬ 
tion  or  academic  major  or  minor  objectives  for  BYU  or 
other  university  students. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  University  through  these  pro¬ 
grams,  participants  will  obtain  increased  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  their  own  nation  and  of  other  lands  and 
people  from  purposeful,  educational  experiences  and 
travel. 

Program  residence  centers  are  located  in  Vienna,  Aus¬ 
tria;  Paris,  France;  Madrid,  Spain;  London,  England;  and 
Mexico,  as  well  as  programs  in  locations  in  the  United 
States. 

Washington  Seminar  (can  be  earned  any  block,  half  se¬ 
mester,  and  Spring  and  Summer  Terms,  8  semester  hours 
credit).  Upper-level  or  graduate  students  from  virtually 
every  major  may  serve  internships  in  congressional  and 
administrative  offices,  the  Supreme  Court,  law  offices, 
etc.  Participants  hold  seminars  with  top  government  offi¬ 
cials,  receive  on-the-job  training,  and  gain  valuable  in¬ 
sight  into  our  political  system.  Contact  the  Department  of 
Study  Abroad,  223  HRCB,  Ext.  3308. 

Communications  Seminar.  This  seminar  is  available  to 
Communications  Department  majors  who  have  tilled  pre¬ 
requisites.  Internships  are  offered  in  various  agencies  in 
New  York  City,  the  world’s  communications  center.  For 
further  information  and  an  up-to-date  list  of  a  wide  variety 
of  educational  travel  programs,  contact  the  Study  Abroad 
office.  233  HRCB.  Ext.  3308. 

International  Service  Projects.  Service  to  various  inter¬ 
national  communities  is  combined  with  a  study  program 
for  majors  in  a  variety  of  fields  in  this  unique  educational 
experience.  The  most  recent  example  is  the  Project 
Guatemala  program. 

For  more  information  concerning  Study  Abroad  and 
other  extended  campus  programs,  contact  their  office, 
223  HRCB,  Ext.  3308. 

BYU  Study  Abroad  programs  are  administered  by  the 
Division  of  Continuing  Education  and  are  open  to  stu¬ 
dents  from  all  University  majors.  In  these  programs,  stu¬ 
dents  are  able  to  further  their  education  by— 

1.  Pursuing  specialized  courses  in  languages,  social 
studies,  humanities,  and  other  fields 

2.  Gaining  valuable  insights  into  their  own  country 

3.  Furthering  international  understanding 

4.  At  times  pursuing  study  in  specialized  fields 

The  academic  responsibility  for  these  programs  is  mul¬ 
tifaceted  because  of  their  interdisciplinary  nature;  how¬ 
ever,  primary  responsibility  is  with  the  appropriate  aca¬ 
demic  college  or  department  from  which  the  credit  is 
authorized.  Academic  direction  of  the  core  programs  is 
provided  by  the  College  of  Humanities  and  the  College  of 
Social  Sciences  through  the  Center  for  International  and 


Area  Studies  for  humanities  and  social  studies  course  { 
by  the  various  language  departments  for  languac  f 
courses,  and  by  Religious  Instruction  for  the  religion  co  «;• 
and  individual  courses.  , 

Programs 

London,  England.  Programs  housed  in  Universit 
owned  facilities  located  at  27  Palace  Court,  London  W. 
England, 

Madrid,  Spain.  Program  housed  in  University-owned  f 
cilities  at  Doctor  Esquerdo  97,  Madrid  30.  Spain. 

Vienna  (Baden),  Austria.  Program  located  in  suburb 
Vienna  and  housed  in  University-owned  facilities  at  Fri 
drichstrasse  23,  A-2500  Baden  bei  Wien,  Austria. 

Paris,  France.  Temporarily  recessed,  effective  July 
1980. 

Jerusalem,  Israel.  Program  located  in  leased  facilities 
Jerusalem  on  the  road  to  Bethlehem  at  Ramat  Rach' 
P.O.  Box  20218,  Jerusalem,  Israel. 

Requirements 

Preparation.  Students  are  encouraged  to  prepare  thei 
selves  in  advance  for  this  unique  experience.  Such  prep 
ratory  courses  would  include: 

Required:  One  year  of  college  Spanish,  French,  or  G<^ 
man,  except  for  London  and  Jerusalem  centers. 

Recommended: 

General:  Hist.  Ill,  Hum.  1 01 ,  PolSci.  1 70,  Geog.  1 2C 
London  only:  In  addition  to  the  general  above,  al 
Engl.  250. 

Jerusalem  only:  Hist.  300,  Near  Eastern  Studies  1C 
and  Arabic  101  or  Hebrew  101. 


Curriculum.  Each  center  program  requires  all  und< 
graduate  students  to  be  registered  in  the  following  cc 


programs: 


European  Centers: 

European  Studies  336H  (5).  A  unique  social  scien 
course  developed  specifically  for  each  location  and  e 
phasizing  local  and  European  history,  government,  po 
tics,  sociology,  geography,  and  international  affairs. 

Humanities  300R  (5).  European  Humanities  and  ti 
Arts.  Designed  to  direct  the  students  in  studies  ot  mus; 
theatre,  structural,  and  visual  arts  of  the  host  environrmt 
and  other  European  cultures. 

Religion  350  (2).  A  special  religious  instruction  coui? 
prepared  to  highlight  the  Church's  historical  involvemet 
on  an  international  basis.  Religious  movements  in  Eurot 
are  an  integral  part  ot  this  course. 

Language  (Madrid.  Vienna,  Paris).  It  is  expected  ttj 
students  will  have  had  the  equivalent  of  one  year  of  c* 
lege  language  training  prior  to  registration  for  this  p- 
gram.  In-country  language  classes,  therefore,  will  be  s<; 
ond-  and  third-year  instruction  emphasizing  conversatu  , 
vocabulary,  and  grammar.  Advanced  students  will  a  > 
become  involved  with  the  literature. 

English  300R  (2-5)  (London  only).  A  special  cc 
course  of  "English  literature  in  a  cultural  setting." 

Physical  Education  (%).  Individually  arranged. 


NOTE:  Some  University  departments  accept  individ 
Study  Abroad  course  credits  toward  a  major.  Stude 
majoring  in  international  relations  or  European  stud 
may  count  virtually  all  their  Study  Abroad  credits  tow* 
their  major. 


Jerusalem  Center: 

Bibtical  Studies  (4-8).  These  studies  are  in  two  are 
Old  Testament  (301 R  and  302R)  and  New  Testam*  t 
(21 1R  and  21 2R). 

Near  Eastern  Studies  (8).  Curriculum  emphasis  on  f 
tory,  geography,  political  science,  anthropology,  econc  ■ 
ics,  international  affairs,  and  sociology  of  the  area. 

Cultural  Linguistics  (2).  A  simple  introduction  to  I  * 
brew  and  Arabic. 

Physical  Education  (1).  Individually  arranged. 

Religion  390R  (1).  Jerusalem  undergraduate  stude  \ 
orientation  seminar.  Required  of  all  participants  befi  t 
departure.  Independent  Study  available  as  administei  I 
by  Travel  Study  Department. 

NOTE:  Courses  taken  at  the  Jerusalem  Center  may  £ 
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■jjplied  toward  degrees  in  international  relations  or  Near 
jjstern  studies. 

*redit 

All  credit  tor  Study  Abroad  programs  is  placed  on  your 
ticial  transcript  and  calculated  in  the  GPA.  You  need 
4)t  be  formally  admitted  to  BYU  to  participate  in  Study 
-□road.  BYU  transcripts  of  credit  may  be  transferred  to 
bur  home  institution.  Each  program  covers  a  semester 
3 id  a  term,  and  the  recommended  credit  hours  for  each 
ogram  are  from  20  to  22. 

eneral  Education 

s 

Humanities  300R  and  the  European  Studies  336R  are 
pproved  courses  for  GE  credit  in  Category  II  Arts  and 
stters  and  Social  Systems.  In  the  language  area,  you 
,<ay  qualify  for  the  Category  III  GE  advanced  skills  exam. 
;i  addition,  many  of  the  elective  courses  have  been  ap- 
'oved  for  GE  credit.  Check  the  courses  listed  in  the  GE 
I  uide  or  counsel  with  the  directors  relative  to  specific 
ourses  and  evaluations. 

ff-Campus  Lectures  and  Courses 

he  Department  of  Off-Campus  Lectures  and  Courses 
rovides  Church-related  lectures  and  courses  for  geo- 
jraphical  areas  not  served  by  Church  Educational  Sys- 
;m  centers  for  Continuing  Education,  thereby  sharing 
le  spirit  of  Church  Continuing  Education  with  distant  lo- 
.ations  that  would  not  otherwise  be  able  to  enjoy  its  pro¬ 
grams.  Three  primary  programs  are  offered;  Know  Your 
eligion  Series,  Know  Your  Religion  Lecture  Tours,  and 
/omen's  Enrichment  Seminars. 

The  Department  of  Off-Campus  Lectures  and  Courses 
an  be  contacted  at  255  FB,  telephone  378-2528. 

iducatlon  Weeks 

Iducation  Week  has  been  held  annually  on  the  BYU  cam- 
us  since  1922  and  has  gained  nationwide  attention.  This 
;ampus  program  has  grown  remarkably  over  the  last  few 
Jears,  as  reflected  in  an  attendance  of  almost  21,000  in 
,979.  For  the  past  several  years,  the  Education  Week 
rogram  has  been  gradually  expanding  throughout  North 
nd  Central  America.  In  1979  the  program  was  presented 
i  eighty-seven  locations,  extending  from  Edmonton.  Al- 
erta,  Canada,  in  the  north  to  Houston,  Texas,  in  the 
outh  and  from  Washington,  D.C.,  in  the  east  westward  to 
ie  Pacific  Coast. 

Ott-campus  Education  Weeks  are  usually  two-  or  three- 
ay  programs  involving  from  six  to  ten  faculty  members, 
ach  presenting  three  hours  of  lecture  on  each  of  the 
"tree  days.  At  times,  local  teachers  are  used  in  their 
.reas  of  specialization  as  well. 

,  Education  Weeks  information  is  available  at  the  Jolley 
louse,  telephone  378-2087. 

Centers  for  Continuing  Education 

Sensing  the  obligation  of  the  Church  University  to  provide 
Kfucational  opportunities  in  harmony  with  LDS  standards 
or  persons  living  away  from  Provo,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
las  established  Continuing  Education  centers  to  offer 
educational  programs— including  Education  Week— to 
people  in  outlying  areas.  To  earn  a  degree  from  BYU  you 
nay  do  a  great  deal  of  your  work  at  a  Continuing  Educa- 
;ion  center,  but  at  least  20  semester  hours  of  credit  must 
oe  earned  on  the  BYU  campus  tor  a  baccalaureate  de¬ 
gree  (15  semester  hours  for  an  associate  degree).  See 
he  Graduation  Requirements  section  of  this  catalog  for 
residence  requirements.  Continuing  Education  centers 
represent  both  BYU  and  the  Church  Educational  System 
n  their  program  offerings 

BYU-Callfornia  Center  tor  Continuing  Education, 

12550  Brookhurst,  Suite  F,  Garden  Grove,  California 
92640,  (714)  636-1890.  One  hundred  twenty  stakes  of 
the  Church  throughout  California  participate  in  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Center’s  activities,  which  involve  over  80,000 
people  annually.  The  educational  activities  are  usually 
held  in  LDS  stake  centers,  and  events  are  generally  co¬ 
sponsored  by  LDS  wards  and  stakes. 

BYU-Ogden  Center  for  Continuing  Education,  555  24th 
Street,  Ogden.  Utah,  (801)  399-4455.  The  Ogden  Center 


offers  upper-division  and  graduate  courses  from  many  of 
the  University’s  academic  departments  throughout  north¬ 
ern  Utah  and  southeastern  Idaho.  Students  can  pursue 
many  master’s  degree  programs  through  this  center. 

BYU-Rlcks  Center  lor  Continuing  Education,  Ricks  Col¬ 
lege,  Rexburg,  Idaho,  (208)  356-2516,  and  1800  Stosich, 
P.O.  Box  187,  Idaho  Falls.  Idaho,  (208)  523-4682.  This 
center  provides  otf-campus,  BYU  credit  classes  through¬ 
out  Idaho,  cooperating  with  Ricks  College  in  other  adult 
and  Continuing  Education  programs. 

BYU-Salt  Lake  Center  for  Continuing  Education,  401 

12th  Avenue.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  (801)  328-0325  The 
Salt  Lake  Center  offers  courses  through  all  colleges  and 
departments  of  the  University,  making  it  possible  for  stu¬ 
dents  and  other  interested  persons  to  take  much  of  their 
required  course  work  in  Salt  Lake  City.  All  general  educa¬ 
tion  requirements  can  be  fulfilled  at  the  Salt  Lake  Center, 
and  you  can  pursue  several  master’s  and  doctoral  degree 
programs  there. 

American  Indian  Services  and  Research  Center 

The  center  is  an  off-campus  program  for  Indians  that  pro¬ 
vides  innovative  assistance  to  Indian  people  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Established  in  1958  under 
the  sponsorship  of  Elder  Spencer  W.  Kimball  and  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  University  and  Board  of  Trustees,  the  center 
began  to  assemble  information  on  every  phase  of  Indian 
culture.  In  1966  the  organization  was  expanded  to  in¬ 
clude  research  and  services  to  Indians  in  the  areas  of  ag¬ 
riculture,  economic  projects,  alcoholism,  and  other  areas 
of  need  across  a  whole  range  of  pressing  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  problems. 

Projects  under  the  direction  of  the  center  include  the 
following:  Alcoholic  Resource  Center,  agricultural  proj¬ 
ects,  arts  and  crafts  projects,  farm-equipment  leases, 
vocational  training,  individualized  self-instructional  pack¬ 
ages,  research,  family  education  material,  selt-image  de¬ 
velopment.  communication  workshops  and  seminars,  In¬ 
dian  leadership  training  workshops  and  remedial 
educational  programs,  and  media  production. 

For  more  information,  contact  Ihe  American  Indian  Ser¬ 
vices  and  Research  Center.  4  JSB,  telephone  378-4364. 

Resource  Center  on  Adult  Development  and  Aging 

This  center  was  established  to  serve  the  older  population 
in  the  LDS  Church  and  the  community,  as  well  as  the  na¬ 
tion  at  large.  One  out  ot  every  ten  Americans  is  sixty-five 
years  of  age  or  older,  and  this  older  population  is  increas¬ 
ing.  The  new  center  has  the  following  three  major  goals: 

1 .  To  encourage  age-related  research  on  the  part  of 
BYU  faculty  and  other  LDS  scholars. 

2.  To  assist  with  development  of  educational  programs 
and  materials  tor  the  benefit  ot  the  elderly. 

3.  To  provide  technical  assistance  to  Church  and  com¬ 
munity  leaders. 

The  Resource  Center  on  Adult  Development  and  Aging 
Program  operates  in  cooperation  with  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Gerontology  Center  headquartered  at  the  University 
of  Utah.  The  consortium  of  schools  associated  with  the 
center  also  includes  Utah  State  University,  Weber  State 
College,  and  Southern  Utah  State  College  Upon  com¬ 
pleting  the  18-hours  of  course  work  and  training  in  ge¬ 
rontology.  you  will  receive  a  certificate  from  ihe  center. 


Sociol.  365  Sociology  of  Aging  2  hours 

CDFR  440  Family  Lite  in  the  2  hours 

Middle  and  Later  Years 

Health  563  Health  and  the  Aging  2  hours 

Process 

SocWk.  367  Seminar  on  Services  for  2  hours 

the  Aging 

Cooperative  Education  Placement— Practicum  4  hours 
Three  elective  courses  from  the  approved  list  6  hours 


This  training  program  is  designed  for  students  from 
most  ot  the  major  academic  disciplines.  All  credits  taken 
within  the  required  sequence  will  count  toward  gradu¬ 
ation  and  may  include  course  work  in  your  major  or  mi¬ 
nor  field  The  preceding  course  work  is  the  equivalent  to 
a  strong  minor  in  adult  development  and  aging. 
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Student  Services 


Tutoring  Service 

Craig  R.  Mayfield,  Coordinator  (3126  HBLL) 

A  tutoring  service  is  available  for  all  BYU  students  who 
need  help  beyond  their  regular  classroom  instruction.  Tu¬ 
tors  are  students  who  have  demonstrated  competence  in 
the  subject  for  which  they  act  as  tutors  and  who  have 
been  authorized,  by  the  department  responsible  for  that 
subject,  to  act  as  tutors.  Use  all  possible  help  from  the 
class  instructor  and,  where  available,  from  "help  sec¬ 
tions”  of  the  course  before  employing  a  tutor. 

Tutors  may  be  contacted  through  the  coordinator. 

Physically  Handicapped  Students 

Students  with  visual,  hearing,  mobility,  or  other  physical 
impairment  may  receive  assistance  in  reader  and  inter¬ 
preter  services,  planning  class  schedules,  and  obtaining 
other  support  services  by  contacting  the  Coordinator  of 
Student  Special  Services,  235  ASB  (378-2767). 

Veterans’  Service 

For  information  concerning  educational  benefits  available 
to  those  who  qualify  under  the  Veterans'  Readjustment 
Benefit  Act,  please  contact  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Office,  B- 
280  ASB,  or  call  378-4371.  You  may  secure  certification 
forms  and  have  them  processed  to  assure  proper  pay¬ 
ment  of  benefits. 

Entitlements  under  the  Veterans'  Readjustment  Act  will 
be  authorized  only  to  those  pursuing  their  study  program 
and  progressing  toward  completion  of  the  educational 
program  stated  on  their  latest  application  with  the  Veter¬ 
ans'  Administration.  Changes  in  the  Veterans'  Adminis¬ 
tration  regulations  further  limit  entitlements  to  only  those 
who  are  matriculated  students  in  the  University  or  are  fol¬ 
lowing  an  approved  program  leading  to  matriculation  (six 
months'  maximum  duration). 

If  you  are  entitled  to  benefits  under  the  Veterans'  Read¬ 
justment  Act  but  are  denied  enrollment  in  the  University 
due  to  unsatisfactory  progress,  you  must  obtain  approval 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the  University  before 
you  will  be  again  allowed  enrollment  privileges. 

Survivors  and  Dependents’  Education.  Children, 
spouses,  survivors  of  veterans  whose  deaths  or  per¬ 
manent  total  disabilities  were  service  connected,  and 
spouses  and  children  of  service  persons  missing  in  action 
or  prisoners  of  war  should  also  contact  the  Military  Affairs 
Office  for  enrollment  certification  and  relatedjnformation. 
Forms  are  available  in  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Office,  B-280 
ASB,  for  those  children  who  may  be  eligible  until  age  23 
under  a  nonservice-connected  death  pension  and  to  age 
26  tor  service-connected  disability  or  death. 

American  Indian  Students 

Special  opportunities  are  available  lor  American  Indian 
and  Canadian  Indian  students.  Services  include  pre¬ 
college  orientation;  designated  faculty  and  course  offer¬ 
ings;  academic,  career,  and  personal  counseling;  finan¬ 
cial  assistance;  and  cultural  enrichment  programs. 
Contact  the  American  Indian  Education  Department,  170 
BRMB.  (See  also  American  Indian  Education  in  the  List  of 
Courses  section.) 

BYU  Bookstore 

The  BYU  Bookstore,  located  in  the  Ernest  L.  Wilkinson 
Center,  offers  a  variety  of  merchandise  and  services  to 
thousands  of  students,  faculty,  and  staff.  Textbooks, 
school  supplies,  and  a  large  selection  of  trade  books  are 
the  main  items;  but  you  can  also  buy  such  things  as  art 
and  office  supplies,  cards  and  gift  items,  cosmetics,  cloth¬ 
ing  and  sportswear,  records  and  stereos,  cameras,  and 
briefcases. 

The  Bookstore  offers  such  services  as  typewriter  rent¬ 
als,  check  cashing,  money  orders,  special  orders  for 
books,  gift  wrapping,  film  processing,  magazine  subscrip¬ 
tions,  and  repairs  for  office  equipment,  cameras,  fountain 
pens,  and  watches. 


Placement  Center 

Register  and  establish  a  relationship  with  the  Placemer 
Center  during  the  Fall  Semester  of  the  year  in  which  yo 
plan  to  graduate.  When  you  do  graduate,  work  close, 
with  the  Placement  Center  to  develop  a  personal  af 
proach  in  seeking  and  obtaining  career  employment. 

The  Placement  Center  is  a  service  department  thj 
specializes  in  helping  students  locate  career  employmer 
opportunities.  By  registering  with  the  center,  you  gain  ac 
cess  to  many  valuable  services— including  individual  an 
group  counseling,  arranging  of  on-campus  student  inte< 
views  with  employer  representatives,  and  informatio 
about  specific  job  opportunities  submitted  by  employer 
from  business,  industry,  education,  and  government.  Th 
center  also  maintains  a  complete  collection  of  books,  art 
cles,  magazines,  and  brochures  relating  to  employing  o 
ganizations.  You  will  also  find  materials  on  such  mattei 
as  how  to  write  letters  of  application,  prepare  resume.- 
and  conduct  yourself  in  personal  interviews. 

To  maximize  the  number  of  employment  contacts  avai 
able  to  graduating  students,  the  center  works  in  close  cc 
operation  with  deans,  chairmen,  and  liaison  personnel  i 
each  academic  department.  Close  relationships  are  alsff 
maintained  with  the  advisement  center  located  in  mo: 
colleges. 

Graduating  students  are  encouraged  to  begin  caret 
searches  early  and  register  with  the  Placement  Center,  [ 
240  ASB. 

Student  Life 
Assistance  Programs 

Academic  Standards  Office 

Gerald  J.  Dye,  Coordinator  (B-202-ASB) 

Once  admitted  to  the  University,  students  are  expected  i 
show  satisfactory  academic  achievement  and  progret 
determined  on  the  basis  of  their  grade  point  averages  ar 
completion  rates  for  courses  in  which  they  enroll.  The  Ac: 
demic  Standards  Office  monitors  student  academic  ri 
cords  on  a  continuing  basis  and  provides  help  to  studenl 
encountering  academic  difficulties.  This  help  may  t 
through  individual  counseling  or  referral  to  other  servic 
departments.  See  Academic  Standards  Policy  section 
this  catalog  for  details. 

For  assistance  or  additional  information,  please  c< 
378-2723. 

Career  Education  Program 

Elwood  Peterson,  Director  (135  BRMB) 

Career  education  is  a  lifelong  process  of  personal  ar 
career  exploration  and  development.  This  process  it 
volves  continuous  decision  making  based  on  person 
evaluations  of  goals,  values,  and  opportunities.  It  is  pa 
ticularly  important  to  students  preparing  for  their  entry  o< 
cupation  and  future  life-style  to  receive  effective  guidanc 
during  the  exploratory  and  planning  process. 

The  Career  Education  Program  helps  all  BYU  studer 
to  make  educational  and  career  choices.  Services  indue 
a  life-planning  class,  a  laboratory  to  help  you  choose  l 
major  or  an  occupation,  career  and  life-planning  wor 
shops  for  exploring  personal  goals,  interests,  and  prefe 
ences,  and  a  corps  of  counselors  to  help  you  explo 
educational  and  occupational  opportunities  and  select 
major. 

The  Career  Information  Center  contains  detailed,  ci| 
rent  information  aboul  numerous  occupations,  colletf  < 
majors,  educational  programs  approved  by  national  ass 
ciations,  professional  licensing  requirements  for  varioi 
stales,  and  placement  information  about  recent  B^ 
graduates.  For  information  or  help,  come  to  135  BRM 
or  call  378-2687. 

Counseling  Center 

Richard  W.  Johnson,  Director  (C-273  ASB) 

The  weltare  of  each  individual  student  is  of  primary  co 
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irn  to  BYU.  While  obtaining  an  education,  you  often  find 
wrself  in  situations  where  you  need  to  develop  your  so¬ 
il  skills  and  confront  difficult  decisions,  problems,  or  ad- 
stments.  For  this  reason  the  University  maintains  a  tully 
■.credited  Counseling  Center,  staffed  by  well-equipped, 
otessional  counselors,  to  promote  your  personal  growth 
thin  society  and  within  the  University  community  via 
>unseling.  skills  development,  and  information. 

»unsellng,  Many  students  seek  counseling— in  general, 
r  reasons  of  growth  or  decision  making  Specifically, 
ey  come  for  help  in  developing  social  skills  and  setf-un- 
srstanding,  dealing  with  study  problems,  and  working 
rough  personal  problems.  Some  find  that  individual 
>unseling  on  a  one-to-one  basis  with  a  counselor  offers 
eater  assistance,  but  others  may  benefit  more  trom 
oup  counseling,  where  several  students  and  a  coun- 
:lor  meet  together.  In  both  individual  and  group  coun¬ 
ting,  the  primary  focus  is  not  upon  your  deficits  or  upon 
ng-term  therapy— although  the  latter  is  not  neglected; 
ther,  it  is  upon  your  growing,  maturing,  and  accepting 
sponsibility  tor  your  actions. 

seclal  Programs.  The  Counseling  Center  provides  pro- 
’  ams  to  help  you  eliminate  self-defeating  behaviors,  re- 
'  jce  tensions  and  anxieties,  control  weight,  and  enhance 
Hjr  self-image.  Other  special  programs  are  developed 
1  id  offered  as  needed.  Contact  the  center  lor  current  in- 

■  rmation.  The  telephone  number  is  378-3035. 

isllng  Services.  Tests  for  achievement,  ability,  interest, 
id  adjustment  are  given  to  all  students  who  request 
em  through  a  counselor.  Data  from  these  tests  are  used 
;  a  basis  for  counseling. 

udent  Life  Learning  Resource  Center  (C-273  ASB).  A 
>mprehensive,  current  collection  of  educational,  person- 
,  so  dal.  and  spiritual  development  intormation  is  main- 
ined  in  the  Student  Life  Learning  Resource  Center  The 
Election  includes  print  media,  filmstrip  and  tape-sound 
esentations,  and  videotape  and  cassette-audio  presen- 
,  lions.  There  is  an  abundance  of  materials  relating  to 

■  jrsonal  and  social  adjustment:  personality  development, 
filing.  marriage,  budgeting,  personal  grooming,  college 
'Jjustment,  study  habits,  and  a  big  selection  of  current 
\  italogs  from  major  universities  and  technical  schools. 

ternatlonal  Student  Advisement 

ax  Swenson,  Adviser  (120  BRMB) 

:ie  International  Student  Office,  120  BRMB,  telephone 
78-2695.  provides  advisement  and  services  to  all  people 
i  the  University  who  have  entered  the  United  States  on 
1  or  J-1  visas,  or  who  are  aliens  with  permanent  resi- 
jnce  in  the  United  States  Address  all  correspondence 
igardmg  admission  to  the  University  to  the  Admissions 
ffice.  A- 153  ASB. 

ferpersonal  Relations  and  Communications 
aboratory 

j  orma  Rohde,  Chairman  (B-238  ASB) 

<  d  provide  high-quality  training  and  experience  in  inter- 
:  arsons!  relations  skills,  the  Interpersonal  Relations  and 
ommunications  Laboratory  represents  a  joint  effort  by 
e  Departments  of  Communications.  Educational  Psy- 
;  tology,  Organizational  Behavior,  Psychology.  Sociology 
id  Social  Work,  and  Student  Life.  The  laboratory  also  ol- 
rs  experiences  to  students  who  quality  for  service  posi- 
?  >ns  as  paraprofessionals.  The  major  programs  the  labo- 
:  ttory  sponsors  are  as  follows: 

Let’s  Talk  Group  Programs 
Skills  Labs 

j  Paraprofessional  Program 
g  Walk-in  Services 

i  For  information  or  help,  come  to  B-238  ASB,  or  call 
.78-4471. 

:  ersonal  Development  Assistance 

orma  Rohde.  Chairman  (B-238  ASB) 

ersonal  Development  Assistance  (Formerly  Personal 
nd  Career  Services)  is  a  sen/ice  designed  to  provide  a 
entral  location  for  students  needing  assistance  from  any 
i  :udent  service  (including  academic  classes)  or  coun¬ 


seling  agency  on  campus.  The  goal  is  to  meet  (on  a  walk- 
in  basis)  with  each  student  needing  personal /social  and/ 
or  career  assistance,  determine  the  need  for  services,  ex¬ 
amine  alternative  resources  available,  make  immediate 
arrangements  for  referral  to  the  best  source  to  meet 
those  needs,  and  follow  through  to  make  sure  needs  are 
being  met.  For  information  or  help,  come  to  3126  HBLL 
or  call  378-4306. 

Student  Health  Service 

Dr.  Cloyd  Hofheins,  Director  (MHC) 

Student  health  services  are  available  at  the  Howard  S. 
McDonald  Health  Center  for  all  full-time  students  carrying 
8V2  credit  hours  or  more  who  have  a  valid  activity  card. 
Part-time  students  who  carry  6  or  more  hours  may  be  eli¬ 
gible  to  pay  a  special  tee  and  receive  sen/ices  at  the  cen¬ 
ter.  To  pay  this  fee  the  part-time  student  must  go  through 
the  Office  of  Student  Life,  A-209  ASB.  The  center  func¬ 
tions  year-round  with  regular  clinic  hours,  by  appoint¬ 
ment,  from  8:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Monday  through 
Friday  After  5:00  p.m.  daily  and  all  day  Saturdays.  Sun¬ 
days.  and  holidays,  the  center  is  open  tor  urgent  care  and 
there  is  an  extra  fee  charged  during  these  times  Hospi¬ 
talization.  when  necessary,  is  available  at  the  Utah  Valley 
Hospital. 

The  health  center  offers  the  following  services  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  rate: 

1.  Consultation  with  a  nurse-practitioner,  general  physi¬ 
cian.  or  specialist— by  appointment.  Call  378-2771 . 

2.  Immunizations 
3  Pharmacy 

4.  Physical  therapy  or  referral  trom  a  physician 

5.  Laboratory  tests 

6.  X-ray  examinations 

7.  Emergency  care  twenty-four  hours  a  day 

Services  not  available  at  the  health  center  are  available  by 
referral  at  outside  facilities. 

You  may  prepay  for  part  of  the  health  center  care  by 
purchasing  the  Student  Health  Plan  at  registration  Hospi¬ 
talization  and  services  away  from  McDonald  Health  Cen¬ 
ter  are  not  covered  by  the  center.  For  more  intormation 
on  this  plan,  pick  up  a  brochure  from  the  health  center. 

An  insurance  program,  designed  tor  hospitalization  and 
emergency  care,  is  also  available  for  students  at  a  nomi¬ 
nal  cost.  For  further  information,  see  the  insurance  bro¬ 
chures  at  the  health  center. 

If  you  are  an  eligible  student,  you  are  not  required  to 
have  insurance  or  to  participate  in  the  health  plan  to 
use  the  McDonald  Health  Center. 

The  health  center  is  bound  by  the  taws  of  con¬ 
fidentiality,  and  personal  information  will  not  be  released 
to  a  third  party  without  written  permission  from  the 
patient. 


Student  Living  and  Activities 


Residences 

Quality  apartment  living  is  an  important,  indeed  an  in¬ 
tegral,  part  of  the  total  educational  experience  at  BYU, 
and  you  should  caretully  consider  the  accommodations 
available  in  view  of  the  type  of  living  experience  you  de¬ 
sire,  the  time  you  have  available  for  activities  within  your 
housing  situation,  and  your  economic  needs.  Housing  is 
available  on  campus  and  in  the  surrounding  communities, 
and  definite  programs  have  been  established  within  cam¬ 
pus  residence  halls  and  wilh  off-campus  landlords  to  in¬ 
tegrate  living  experiences  with  the  total  University  educa¬ 
tional  program. 

Campus  Housing 

Campus  housing  includes  board-and-room  residence 
halls  for  men  and  women,  apartment  living  for  women, 
and  married  student  apartments.  Each  hall  is  directed  by 
a  competent  adult  head  resident  who  lives  there.  Assist¬ 
ing  the  head  resident  in  the  board-and-room  areas  are 
several  resident  assistants— malure,  advanced  students 
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who  live  with  the  student  group,  giving  you  a  close  per¬ 
sonal  contact  with  the  residence  hall  staff.  You  are  known 
personally  by  the  staff  and  have  someone  immediately 
available  to  assist  with  normal  student  problems. 

The  residence  hall  program  is  designed  to  provide  you 
with  responsibilities  that  go  with  maturity  and  independ¬ 
ence,  experiences  in  self-government,  and  relationships 
in  living  with  others. 

Residence  Hails  for  Men  and  Women.  Board-and-room 
for  both  men  and  women  are  provided  in  Helaman  Halls 
and  Deseret  Towers.  Helaman  Halls  consists  of  four  halls 
for  men  and  four  for  women;  Deseret  Towers  has  four 
halls  for  men  and  three  for  women.  Each  hall  contains 
student  rooms,  study  rooms,  recreation  areas,  central 
shower  areas,  laundry  and  storage  facilities,  and  a  head- 
resident  apartment.  The  central  buildings  for  Deseret 
Towers  and  Helaman  Halls  feature  spacious  cafeterias, 
dining  rooms,  reception  areas,  offices,  post  offices,  and 
vending  facilities  for  the  entire  residence  area.  Amanda 
Knight  Hall  offers  a  cafeteria  along  with  a  lovely  dining 
area  for  its  residents. 

Apartment  Living  for  Women.  Heritage  Halls  provides 
housing  for  women  in  twenty-four  apartment-type  build¬ 
ings.  Each  apartment  has  a  combination  kitchen-dining- 
study  room,  three  bedrooms,  and  a  bath.  In  addition, 
there  are  large  living  rooms,  a  recreation  room,  a  head 
resident  apartment,  and  laundry  and  storage  facilities  in 
each  building.  Six  girls  live  in  each  apartment,  coopera¬ 
tively  preparing  their  meals  and  purchasing  their  food. 
The  apartments  are  completely  furnished  except  for  bed¬ 
ding,  kitchen  utensils,  and  dishes. 

Help  in  budgeting,  buying,  meal  planning,  and  the  se¬ 
lection,  care,  and  construction  of  clothing  is  available 
from  specialists  assigned  to  Heritage  Halls.  Also,  a  spe¬ 
cialist  is  available  to  help  you  plan  social  activities,  devel¬ 
op  recreational  skills,  and  learn  the  wise  use  of  leisure 
time. 

Residences  for  Married  Couples.  Family  accom¬ 
modations  for  812  married  couples  and  their  children  are 
provided  in  housing  developments  known  as  Wymount 
Terrace  and  Wyview  Park. 

Wymount  Terrace  consists  of  family  apartments  ar¬ 
ranged  in  quadrangles  around  enclosed  lawn  and  play 
areas  where  children  may  enjoy  themselves  without  being 
endangered  by  traffic.  Each  apartment  has  a  balcony  or 
porch  overlooking  the  inner  court  and  is  furnished  with  an 
electric  or  gas  range,  refrigerator,  drapes,  and  garbage 
disposal.  A  limited  amount  of  furniture  is  available  for  rent 
from  the  University.  These  apartments  are  not  plumbed  or 
wired  for  washers  and  dryers,  but  the  area  is  served  by 
three  self-service  laundry  centers.  Four  apartment  sizes 
are  available,  and,  as  in  other  married-student  housing, 
these  are  assigned  according  to  family  size. 

Wyview  Park  consists  of  one-,  two-,  and  three-bedroom 
mobile  homes  placed  on  permanent  foundations  and  con¬ 
nected  to  power,  water,  and  sewer  lines  to  provide  all  the 
conveniences  of  permanent  homes.  Each  unit  is  equip¬ 
ped  with  air  conditioning,  refrigerator,  garbage  disposal, 
built-in  gas  range,  carpeting  in  the  living  room  and  bed¬ 
rooms,  and  built-in  chests  of  drawers.  A  laundromat,  a 
children's  play  area,  an  adult  recreation  area,  a  commu¬ 
nity  assembly  room,  a  community  park,  and  a  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  outlet  are  also  available. 

Applications  for  Campus  Housing.  If  you  plan  to  enroll 
at  BYU  and  live  in  a  University  residence  hall,  contact  the 
Office  of  Student  Housing,  C-141  ASB,  about  a  year  in 
advance.  A  housing  application  form  will  be  sent  to  you 
Enclose  the  application  fee  of  $25.00  when  you  return  the 
completed  application.  Your  residence  hall  assignment 
and  appropriate  agreement  forms  are  prepared  on  the 
basis  of  the  date  your  application  is  received  by  the  hous¬ 
ing  office  and  will  be  mailed  to  you  in  late  spring  or  early 
summer. 

Acceptance  to  the  University.  Validation  of  any  campus 
housing  reservation  is  contingent  upon  your  official  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  admission  to  the  University. 

Rental  Agreements.  If  you  plan  to  live  in  campus  hous¬ 
ing,  you  will  be  expected  to  sign  a  rental  agreement  for 


your  accommodations.  Be  prepared  to  live  by  the  tern 
of  this  agreement  once  you  have  familiarized  yourself  wi 
its  terms,  signed  it,  and  returned  it  to  the  Office  of  Stude 
Housing;  this  will  avoid  any  possible  misunderstanding  < 
financial  loss.  Agreements  are  made  for  the  academ 
school  year. 

Time  of  Arrival.  Residence  halls  are  not  open  to  you  p 
or  to  the  announced  opening  date,  which  is  usually  tf 
day  before  freshman  orientation  begins.  The  Universi 
does  not  advise  you  to  arrive  before  that  date  if  you  a 
going  to  live  on  campus. 

Residential  Housing 


BYU  students  who  live  off  campus  must  live  in  Universit 
approved  housing.  The  University  has  set  minimum  spec 
fications  which  all  rental  units  in  the  community  mu 
meet  to  accommodate  BYU  students.  During  each  schc 
year,  all  rental  facilities  listed  with  the  Residential  Housir 
Office  are  inspected  and  classified  according  to  the 
physical  condition  and  arrangement. 


Listing  Service.  The  Residential  Housing  Otfice  maintaii 
a  complete  listing  of  all  approved  rental  facilities  in  tl 
community.  Up-to-date  listing  cards  give  detailed  inform 
tion  about  each  rental  unit.  At  present,  more  than  1 9,CH 
students  can  be  accommodated  in  modern  resident 
apartments  and  privately  owned  homes.  These  accor 
modations  consist  of  apartments  and  sleeping  room  fac 
ities.  The  University  requires  that  each  landlord  provk 
supervisory  personnel  to  see  that  proper  living  standar 
are  maintained. 


Student  Activity  Center 

The  Ernest  L.  Wilkinson  Center  serves  as  the  living  roc 
of  the  University,  the  center  of  college  community  li' 
where  you  may  go  to  relax  and  participate  in  out-of-cla 
activities  that  will  foster  well-rounded  growth.  This  cenl 
is  also  the  headquarters  for  ASBYU  student  governme 
activities  and  offices,  which  are  located  on  the  foui 
floor. 

The  games  center,  hobby  center,  photo  studio,  bart 
shop,  post  office,  lost  and  found  department,  and  outdc 
rental  area  are  all  on  the  first  floor.  Facilities  on  the  se 
ond  floor  include  ballrooms,  an  art  gallery,  reading  a 
stereo  rooms,  a  television  area,  and  a  movie  theater.  T 
Bookstore  and  three  restaurants  are  some  of  the  Wilk 
son  Center’s  most  important  components,  and  oth 
parts  of  the  building  house  student  government  hee 
quarters  and  offices  of  student  publications. 


Religious  Opportunities 

You  have  many  excellent  opportunities  to  participate  l 
religious  activities  at  BYU. 

BYU  Stakes.  The  Church  is  organized  into  a  numbei  f 
stakes  composed  of  several  wards  of  200  to  300  me  - 
bers  each.  The  stakes  and  wards  are  organized  spe<  - 
cally  to  give  you  maximum  opportunity  for  Church  ac  - 
ty.  Spiritual  growth  and  a  strong  testimony  of  the  divii  / 
of  Jesus  Christ  are  goals  fostered  by  the  campus  st;  3 
and  ward  organizations,  whose  programs  are  closely  c  - 
related  at  all  levels  with  the  activities  of  the  University. 

All  single  LDS  students  living  away  from  home  becc  e 
members  of  one  of  the  BYU  wards.  Married  students  t 
living  in  University  housing  may  attend  either  the  E  J 
ward  or  the  city  ward  in  which  they  live. 

Devotional  Assemblies.  Devotional  assemblies  are  hi  , 
usually  in  the  Marriott  Center,  each  Tuesday  on  alterr  3 
weeks  and  are  scheduled  when  there  is  no  conflict  v  t  ■ 
classes.  You  can  hear  inspirational  messages  from  ip 
Church  leaders,  including  many  General  Authorities. 

Campus  Organizations 

There  are  at  BYU  well  over  170  student  organizatic 
representing  every  imaginable  interest— honorary  - 
cieties,  special  interest  groups,  geographical  and  r  - 
sionary  clubs,  departmental  organizations,  and  many  <  - 
ers— each  offering  opportunities  for  service,  acade'; 
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„rowth,  recreational  and  social  activities,  or  a  com- 
ination  ot  all  three 

For  more  detailed  information,  contact  the  student  vice- 
president  ot  organizations,  437  ELWC. 

itudent  Government 

.  II  registered  students  are  automatically  members  of  the 
Issociated  Sludents  ot  Brigham  Young  University  (AS- 
>-  YU).  This  body  is  presided  over  by  a  student-elected 
^resident,  executive  vice-president,  and  academic,  athlet- 

culture,  finance,  organizations,  social,  student  commu- 
ity  service,  and  women’s  activities  vice-presidents. 

These  elected  officers  are  responsible  tor  the  planning 
nd  implementation  ot  over  1 90  programs.  Many  cher¬ 
ished  BYU  traditions  such  as  Y  Day,  preference  dances, 
flormon  Arts  Bali,  and  Homecoming  are  direct  results  ot 
ie  efforts  ot  student  otficers.  The  Executive  Council, 
lade  up  ot  the  elected  officers,  is  the  student  voice  to  the 
University  community,  and  its  members  are  also  members 
if  several  University  committees. 

,  Activities  in  student  government  are  not  limited  to  elect- 
d  officers.  During  the  school  year,  thousands  ot  students 
.  >articipate  directly  in  either  planning  or  administering  the 
arious  projects  and  activities  conducted  by  the  ASBYU. 
or  detailed  information,  visit  the  offices  on  the  fourth 
.  oor  of  the  ELWC. 

Vthletics 

:  )ne  of  the  tirst  things  you  discover  about  BYU  is  that  Y 
tudents  are  enthusiastic  sports  participants  and  tans 
vho  generate  a  vitality  and  appeal  that  cannol  be  dupli- 
:ated. 

.  ntercolleglate  Athletics  for  Men 

3YU  is  a  charter  member  ot  the  Western  Athletic  Confer¬ 
ence  (WAC).  which  affiliates  BYU  with  eight  other 
'  schools:  University  of  Hawaii.  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy, 

:  San  Diego  State.  Colorado  State.  New  Mexico,  University 
)f  Texas  at  El  Paso,  Utah,  and  Wyoming.  The  Department 
Dt  Intercollegiate  Athletics— an  arm  ot  the  College  ot 
Physical  Education— sponsors  teams  that  compete  in  ten 
:<  ntercotlegiate  sports:  basketball,  baseball,  cross  country, 
?  ootball,  golf,  gymnastics,  tennis,  indoor  and  outdoor 
track  and  field,  swimming,  and  wrestling.  The  conference 
las  produced  several  national  team  champions  and 
scores  of  individual  champions  since  its  beginning  in 
1962. 

•:  BYU  leads  the  WAC  in  the  number  of  team  champion¬ 
ships  won  since  the  league  was  formed.  The  Cougars 
lave  won  fourteen  conference  championships  in  wres- 
Jing,  nine  in  golt,  five  in  tennis,  six  in  basketball,  six  in 
rack,  four  in  cross  country,  two  in  baseball,  seven  in  foot- 
.  Dali,  and  two  in  swimming  Several  national  champions, 

:  all-Americans,  and  Olympians  have  emerged  from  the 
-anks  of  BYU  athletic  teams. 

f  BYU  has  been  the  site  ot  numerous  major  athletic 
events,  including  the  NCAA  track  and  field  champion¬ 
ships  in  1967  and  again  in  1975  as  a  part  ot  the  BYU 
Centennial  celebration.  The  NCAA  national  wrestling 
'Championships  in  1969.  seven  NCAA  Far  West  regional 
3  basketball  tournaments,  and  two  NCAA  regional  baseball 
:  play-offs  have  been  conducted  at  BYU  in  recent  years. 

Intercollegiate  Athletics  for  Women 

i  Brigham  Young  University  is  an  active  member  of  the  As- 
t  sociation  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics  for  Women  and  be¬ 
longs  to  Region  VII  ot  AIAW  The  Intermountain  Athletic 
.  Conference  (IAC)  Division  I  is  the  conference  affiliation 
:  and  includes  colleges  and  universities  in  Arizona,  Colo- 
'  rado,  New  Mexico,  southern  Idaho,  Utah,  and  Wyoming 
and  the  University  of  Texas  at  El  Paso.  BYU  sponsors 
•  teams  in  nine  intercollegiate  sports:  basketball,  cross¬ 
country,  field  hockey,  golf,  gymnastics,  swimming  and 
diving,  tennis,  track  and  field,  and  volleyball.  The  program 
s  administered  through  the  Women's  Physical  Education 
Department. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  IAC  in  the  tall  ot  1973,  BYU 
.  has  won  conference  championships  in  basketball,  tennis, 
and  volleyball  and  has  claimed  the  Region  VII  champion¬ 
ship  several  times  The  volleyball  team  has  consistently 


placed  in  the  top  eight  positions  at  the  AIAW  champion¬ 
ship  since  1970,  with  the  best  placement  being  second  in 
1972.  The  tennis  team  has  placed  in  the  top  ten  tor  the 
past  three  years. 

Participants  from  all  sports  have  qualified  and  attended 
the  national  AIAW  championships,  and  several  have  re¬ 
ceived  All-American  honors 

BYU  has  been  the  site  of  two  AIAW  volleyball  cham¬ 
pionships  and  one  AIAW  gymnastics  championship. 

Extramural  Sports 

Extramural  sports  are  designed  to  give  expert  performers 
a  chance  to  compete  with  athletes  from  other  universities 
in  sports  not  included  in  the  intercollegiate  athletic  pro¬ 
gram.  Extramural  sports  are  sponsored  in  archery,  bad¬ 
minton,  ice  hockey,  fencing,  lacrosse,  power  lifting,  rug¬ 
by,  skiing,  soccer,  and  volleyball  tor  men,  and  softball  for 
women. 

Intramural  Sports 

BYU's  intramural  program,  consisting  of  more  than  sev¬ 
enty-five  events  involving  thousands  of  participants  in 
both  men’s  and  women's  activities,  is  one  ot  the  largest 
and  most  comprehensive  in  the  United  States.  The  pur¬ 
pose  ot  intramurats  is  to  provide  opportunities  tor  direct 
involvement,  fellowship,  recognition,  and  leadership.  Win¬ 
ning  is  deemed  important,  but  participation  is  essential. 

You  may  participate  in  intramurals  either  by  joining  a 
BYU  ward  or  by  participating  on  a  housing-unit  or  inde¬ 
pendent  team.  In  individual  events  you  may  enter  inde¬ 
pendently  or  as  a  representative  ot  a  housing  unit  or 
ward.  Because  intramurals  are  student  governed,  there 
are  opportunities  for  you  to  become  involved  as  a  council 
member,  league  coordinator,  sports  manager,  or  official. 

Culminating  the  year's  events  is  the  annual  intramural 
awards  night,  at  which  hundreds  ot  awards  are  given  to 
outstanding  organizations,  officials,  athletic  directors,  and 
team  and  individual  champions 

Dance  Performance  Groups 

Through  the  College  of  Physical  Education.  BYU  spon¬ 
sors  outstanding  performance  groups  in  folk  dance,  ball¬ 
room  dance,  ballet,  modern  dance,  and  precision  march¬ 
ing  Each  year  these  groups  perform  throughout  the 
United  Stales  and  in  Europe 

In  addition  to  great  success  in  numerous  prestigious 
performances,  the  International  Folk  Dancers  have  com¬ 
pleted  fourteen  successful  European  tours,  while  the  Ball¬ 
room  Dance  Team  achieved  its  highest  honor  by  winning 
tirst  place  in  the  British  Open  Ballroom  Dance  Champion¬ 
ships.  The  Modern  Dance  Company  conducts  master  les¬ 
sons  and  presents  concerts  at  universities  and  colleges  in 
the  western  United  States.  Orchesis  and  Theatre  Ballet 
each  present  several  excellent  performances  on  campus 
and  locally  each  year. 

It  interested,  you  are  encouraged  to  become  an  active 
member  of  one  of  these  exciting  groups. 


Student  Publications 

One  way  to  obtain  practical  writing  and  editing  expe¬ 
rience  is  through  student  publications.  Both  the  student 
newspaper,  the  Daily  Universe,  and  the  yearbook,  the 
Banyan,  allow  you  to  polish  specific  skills  gained  in  class¬ 
room  work.  The  Daily  Universe  is  operated  as  laboratory 
experience  by  the  Department  of  Communications. 

The  Daily  Universe  is  published  five  times  weekly  during 
regular  semesters  and  twice  weekly  during  the  Summer 
and  Spring  Terms.  More  than  sixty  students  staff  the  edi¬ 
torial.  advertising,  reporting,  photographic,  and  business 
positions  necessary  to  publish  the  paper. 

The  Banyan  is  the  photographic  record  of  each  year’s 
school  activities.  The  staff  members  who  publish  this  vol¬ 
ume  gam  valuable  training  in  wriling.  editing,  photogra¬ 
phy,  and  graphic  art  under  the  direction  of  the  BYU  Photo 
Studio  in  the  Wilkinson  Center. 

The  Brigham  Young  University  Directory,  a  listing  ot  all 
BYU  students,  faculty  members,  and  administrators,  as 
well  as  student  activities  and  church  organizations,  is  also 
published  by  a  student  staff. 

In  addition  to  these  three  publications,  several  excellent 
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departmental  and  college  journals  give  you  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  publish  your  own  writings. 


General  University  Services 


University  Library 

The  Harold  B.  Lee  Library  contains  a  collection  that  in¬ 
cludes  over  a  million  bound  volumes  and  an  extensive 
collection  of  pamphlets  and  titles  on  microform.  Numer¬ 
ous  professional  journals  and  other  current  serials,  as 
well  as  local,  regional,  and  national  newspapers,  are  also 
available.  The  library  is  a  depository  for  United  States, 
United  Nations,  Mexican,  and  Canadian  government 
documents  and  regularly  receives  publications  of  state 
and  local  governments. 

The  general  library  facilities  are  available  (o  students, 
faculty,  alumni,  and  other  interested  persons.  Regularly 
enrolled  students  present  their  identification  cards  to  bor¬ 
row  books;  others  may  obtain  a  permit  from  the  circula¬ 
tion  librarian.  The  library  is  open  during  the  academic 
year  from  7:00  a  m.  to  11:00  p.m.  Monday  through 
Friday,  and  from  8:00  a.m.  to  11:00  p.m.  Saturday. 

The  general  collection  and  subject  reference  materials 
are  available  on  open  shelves  on  four  of  the  five  levels— 
Iwo  below  and  two  above  the  ground  floor.  The  library's 
special  collections,  many  of  which  are  confined  to  specif¬ 
ic  subject  areas,  are  on  the  fourth  level,  and  the  Manu¬ 
scripts/Archives  Division  is  located  on  the  fifth  floor.  An 
information  booklet  and  library  guide  leaflets  are  available 
at  the  general  reference  desk  to  assist  library  users. 

The  facilities  of  other  libraries  operated  by  the  LDS 
Church  are  also  available  to  students  of  Brigham  Young 
University.  The  Genealogical  Society  Library  in  Salt  Lake 
City  contains  approximately  100,000  books  and  over 
800,000  rolls  of  microfilm.  The  Utah  Valley  Branch  Gene¬ 
alogical  Library,  operating  under  the  general  direction  of 
the  Genealogical  Society,  is  headquartered  at  the  Harold 
B.  Lee  Library. 

BYU  library  patrons  may  also  use  the  facilities  of  other 
Utah  college  and  university  libraries  through  a  coopera¬ 
tive  arrangement  instituted  by  the  University  and  College 
Library  Council  of  Utah.  The  BYU  Library  is  a  participating 
member  ol  that  council. 

Facilities  of  the  library  of  the  Church  Historical  Depart¬ 
ment  are  available  by  arrangement  to  advanced  students 
for  research.  The  office  is  located  in  the  new  LDS  Church 
Office  Building  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  is  open  from  8:30 
a  m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday. 

Learning  Services 

Director:  Monte  F.  Shelley,  243  HRCB  (378-5096). 

Learning  Services  provides  (1)  student  and  teacher  eval¬ 
uation  services,  (2)  in-class  media  support  (i.e.,  film  deliv¬ 
ery,  AV  equipment  delivery,  and  a  media  production  ser¬ 
vice),  and  (3)  out-of-class  mediated  instruction  (e.g., 
facilities  for  the  retrieval  and  delivery  of  audiovisual  infor¬ 
mation  to  students  and  faculty). 

Audiovisual  Services  provides  films  and  portable  audio¬ 
visual  equipment  on  a  scheduled  basis  for  short-term 
campus  needs.  In  addition,  when  available,  these  mate¬ 
rials  are  rented  to  off-campus  customers. 

Computer  Teaching  Services  provides  computer-assist¬ 
ed  and  computer-managed  instruction  (CAI/CMI)  to 
campus  organizations  and  provides  data  for  instructional 
research  projects. 

instructional  Graphics  designs,  develops,  and  produces 
instructional  visual  materials  and  assists  in  simple  audio 
production  for  academic,  administrative,  and  research 
purposes  on  campus.  This  often  involves  the  production 
of  slides,  overhead  transparencies,  posters,  charts,  car¬ 
toons,  graphs,  technical  drawings,  lettering,  photographic 
prints,  and  other  graphics.  Facilities  are  also  available  for 
University  personnel  to  produce  their  own  materials,  in¬ 
cluding  a  small  audio  studio  tor  the  production  of  audio 
tapes. 


Learning  Resource  Centers  provide  an  optimal  learr 
ing  environment  for  specialized,  out-of-class  instruction?  in¬ 
activities,  usually  on  an  individual  or  small  group  basis  , 
and  thereby  offer  a  wide  variety  of  instructional  alterna  .. 
fives  to  students  and  faculty.  Some  of  these  LRCs  serv 
the  campus  generally,  while  others  are  located  in  specifi  \ 
academic  areas  with  primary  emphasis  in  serving  th 
needs  of  that  program. 

The  Learning  Services  Center  offers  individual  assist 
ance  for  workshops  in  study  skills,  reading,  writing,  math  t 
ematics,  and  communications,  as  well  as  information  an 
assistance  with  the  general  education  program.  Facult  ‘ 
members  and  tutors  in  each  specific  area  are  availabl  \ 
for  individual  and  group  counseling. 

Teacher  Evaluation  Services  provides  all  faculty  merr 
bers,  department  chairmen,  and  deans  with  a  means  < 
obtaining  systematic  feedback  on  teacher  effectivenes 
from  fhe  students  in  each  class.  Student  opinion  on  th 
leaching  performance  is  systematically  gathered,  corr 
puler  analyzed,  and  shared  with  each  faculty  membe 
and  his  or  her  department  chairman  and  dean.  A  report  i 
obtained  relating  the  faculty  member’s  scores  to  the  de 
partment,  college,  and  University  means. 

Testing  Services  provides  support  in  the  areas  of  fes 
administration,  data  collection /analysis,  and  compute 
processing  of  test  scores.  It  has  responsibility  for  th 
tracking  of  evaluations  for  the  general  education  prograr 
and  also  serves  in  representing  the  University  with  natior 
al  test  agencies,  such  as  Educational  Testing  Service 
and  American  College  Testing.  Testing  Services  also  gen 
erafes  tests  Irom  item  files  for  courses  offered  on  a  modi 
lar  basis. 

Alumni  Association 

Background 

The  Alumni  Association  was  organized  in  1893  to  prcj 
mote  the  general  welfare  of  Brigham  Young  Universit) 
Today  it  serves  more  than  182,000  alumni  and  provides 
number  of  valuable  services  and  programs  for  studenl* 
still  al  the  University. 

Membership  Prerequisites 

All  former  students  are  eligible  for  membership  in  th 
Alumni  Association.  There  are  no  dues  or  membershi 
drives;  the  association  conducts  solicitation  for  contribi 
tion  to  the  BYU  annual  fund  and  special  projects. 

Services  to  Students 

Services  to  students  on  the  campus  include  scholarship: 
meeting  facilities  in  fhe  Alumni  House;  the  annual  corn; 
mencement  banquet;  the  commencement  checklist  fc 
graduates;  and  miniature  diplomas,  which  are  presente 
to  each  graduate. 

Services  to  Alumni 

Services  to  alumni  include  many  on-campus  program 
during  Homecoming  and  commencemenl  and  other  time 
of  the  year,  alumni  receptions  held  throughout  the  work 
alumni  travel  programs  with  or  without  credit,  the  BY 
Today  newspaper  (sent  eight  times  a  year  to  each  merr 
ber  of  the  association),  and  the  Aspen  Grove  Famil 
Camp,  located  behind  Mf.  Timpanogos. 

information 

Obtain  further  information  on  these  programs  and  an 
others  by  contacting  the  Alumni  Association,  Brighar 
Young  University  Alumni  House,  Provo,  Utah  84602.  Telt1 
phone  (801)378-2513. 

Computer  Services 

Computer  Services  provides  extensive  computing  facililiej 
to  all  faculty,  staff,  and  students.  In  addition  fo  equipmen 
considerable  computer  library  programs  and  experience 
personnel  are  available  to  help  you  with  particular  prot 
lems.  The  director’s  office,  167  TMCB  (378-5025),  ha 
further  information  about  services  available.  All  users  pa 
(he  costs  of  Computer  Services  operations  according  t 
approved  funding-control  procedures. 
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Consulting  services  are  available  at  146  TMCB,  424A 
B.  139  ESC,  and  62  JKB.  Hours  are  posted  in  each  con- 
jlting  room.  The  major  computers  on  campus  include 
ie  IBM  360/65,  DEC-10,  and  IBM  7030.  Over  lorty  mini- 
3mputers  are  available  in  dilferent  departmental  loca¬ 
ls,  and  short  "quickie”  classes  are  conducted  regu- 
rly  in  various  basic  computer  subjects. 

iniversity  Collections 

useum  of  Archaeology  and  Ethnology 

aterials  from  both  the  Old  World  and  the  New  World  that 
•late  to  the  cultural  history  of  man,  especially  Mesoame- 
:a.  the  American  Southwest,  and  prehistoric  Utah  in 
articular,  are  emphasized  in  the  museum  displays.  Most 
f  the  artifacts  displayed  Jiave  been  collected  by  mem- 
srs  of  the  Department  of  Anthropotogy  and  Archaeology 
hile  on  lield  expeditions. 

The  ethnological  collections  consist  primarily  of  items 
onated  by  people  interested  in  the  museum's  growth, 
ollections  from  Polynesia.  Mexico,  and  the  Southwest 
'e  on  display.  Of  special  interest  is  a  display  of  Iroquois 
rtifacts  that  rellect  early  rituals  and  customs. 
Supplementing  these  materials  are  replicas  of  such  fa- 
ious  archaeological  discoveries  as  the  Rosetta  Stone 
nd  well-known  relics  from  Palenque  and  Stela  5  Irom 
apa  in  Mesoamerica.  Also  among  fhe  museum  collec¬ 
ts  are  field  excavation  records,  photographs,  site  sur- 
2y  cards,  maps,  and  drawings  of  materials  excavated  by 
f  diversity  archaeological  expeditions. 

See  these  museum  collections  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
,  laeser  Building. 

nclent  Instrument  Collection 

he  BYU  collection  of  over  one  hundred  historical  musi- 
al  instruments  was  created  with  a  gift  from  Lotta  Van 
•uren,  which  consisted  of  her  eighteen  rare  old  in- 
f  Iruments,  costumes,  and  music  library  Among  the  in- 
J  truments  are  a  consort  of  five  old  viola  de  gambas  (in- 
luding  a  bass  gamba  once  owned  by  G.  F.  Handel),  a 
,  tola  d’  amore  by  Storioni,  two  clavichords,  and  two  small 
'  arpsichords  constructed  by  Arnold  Dolmetsch. 

Other  excellent  instruments  have  been  added  by  pur- 
hase,  gift,  and  loan,  including  a  large  collection  of  over 
lixty-five  Asiatic  instruments  on  permanent  loan  from 
loyd  Miller,  a  former  graduate  student. 

Many  instruments  from  the  collections  are  on  display 
v  n  the  400  level  of  the  Larsen  Art  Gallery  in  the  Harris 
ine  Arts  Center.  BYU  ensembles  specializing  in  perfor- 
tance  on  historical  instruments  present  several  concerts 
nnually  and  use  many  of  these  valuable  instruments. 

Ine  Arts  Collection  and  Gallery  Shows 

^he  Fine  Arts  Collection  consists  of  paintings,  sculpture, 
rawings,  etchings,  engravings,  prints,  lithographs,  repro- 
uctions  of  art  works,  and  slides.  Among  the  well-known 
rtists  represented  in  the  collection  are  Mahonri  Young, 
^laynard  Dixon,  J.  Alden  Weir,  John  E.  Costigan,  Peter 
jjjfurd,  John  Twachtman,  Ralph  Blakelock,  Fredric  E. 
2-hurch,  Thomas  Cole.  Thomas  Hill,  Dominique  Ingres, 
ohn  Marin,  Benjamin  West.  Camilla  Corot,  Arthur  B. 
^avies,  James  Whistler,  Winslow  Homer,  Edouard  Manet, 
j  nd  Rembrandt. 

Works  frequently  exhibited  in  the  galleries  of  the  Harris 
ine  Arts  Center  are  drawn  Irom  the  Memorial  Collection 
>f  Utah  Painters  (both  early  and  contemporary),  the  Lor¬ 
raine  Allen  oriental  art  collection,  the  Dr.  O.  K.  Cosia  col- 
,  Jction,  the  Karel  Waterman  collection,  the  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
( luris  France  Robbins  collection,  the  Merlin  Steed  collec¬ 
tion,  and  contemporary  invitational  collections.  In  addi- 
on,  annual  shows  exhibit  current  works  of  faculty  mem- 
iers  and  students 

,  ieologlcal  Collections 

’  he  University’s  geological  collections  consist  ol  an  un- 
« isually  complete  series  of  minerals  that  number  in  the 
thousands  and  represent  the  great  western  mining  dis- 
i  'icts  and  hundreds  of  other  notable  localities.  Part  ot  this 
t  Election  once  represented  the  nucleus  of  Salt  Lake 
t  >ity’s  famous  Deseret  Museum  collection 


The  paleontological  collections  contain  numerous  in¬ 
vertebrate  fossil  specimens,  as  well  as  many  vertebrates, 
especially  fossil  mammals  and  dinosaurs. 

M.  L.  Bean  Museum 

Exhibits  and  collections  formerly  housed  in  the  Grant  and 
Brimhall  buildings  are  now  in  the  new  M.  L.  Bean  Life  Sci¬ 
ence  Museum. 

The  museum  is  open  Tuesday  through  Friday  from  8:00 
a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.,  Monday  from  8:00  a.m.  to  9:00  p.m., 
and  Saturday  from  1:00  p.m.  to  5:00  p  m.  The  exhibits  in¬ 
clude  habitat  studies  of  local  as  well  as  exotic  plant  and 
animal  species. 

The  gift  shop  is  open  from  10:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 
Monday  through  Friday,  and  6:00  p.m.  to  9:00  p.m.  Mon¬ 
day  evening.  It  is  open  on  Saturday  from  1:00  p.m.  to 
5:00  p.m. 

The  Botanical  Collection  includes  an  herbarium  of  vas¬ 
cular  plants,  mosses,  liverworts,  lichens,  algae,  and  fungi 
from  many  parts  of  the  world  The  vascular  plant  collec¬ 
tion  includes  more  than  10,000  species  represented  by 
over  200,000  herbarium  sheets.  The  collection  is  made 
up  principally  ol  plants  from  western  North  America  but 
includes  many  materials  from  the  eastern  states,  Europe, 
Mexico,  and  Australia.  Recent  acquisitions  of  plants  from 
Alaska,  Greenland.  Siberia,  and  the  Canadian  Arctic  have 
added  significantly  to  the  collections  of  Arctic  plants. 

The  herbarium,  housed  in  the  M.  L.  Bean  Museum,  in¬ 
cludes  more  than  2,000  specimens  from  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  region  of  Europe  and  from  the  Middle  Eastern  coun¬ 
tries  of  Iran  and  Afghanistan.  Separate  collections  of  type 
specimens,  poisonous  plants,  range  plants,  woody  plants, 
and  plant  disease  specimens  are  maintained  The  fossil 
plant  collections  contain  more  than  10,000  specimens. 

The  Zoological  Collections  consist  of  a  large  series  of 
vertebrate  and  invertebrate  species  from  North  America 
and  Irom  many  foreign  countries.  These  materials  are 
available  to  teachers,  advanced  students,  and  visiting  sci¬ 
entists. 

The  invertebrate  collections  include  numerous  speci¬ 
mens  of  insects  and  their  near  relatives  as  well  as  many 
representatives  of  other  phyla  of  invertebrates  obtained 
locally  and  from  many  distant  places.  Medically  important 
arthropods  such  as  fleas,  lice,  mites,  and  ticks  are  repre¬ 
sented.  Special  collections  include  marine  shells  and 
nearly  one  million  insects  (with  special  emphasis  on  but¬ 
terflies,  flies,  and  beetles),  as  well  as  other  invertebrates. 

The  vertebrate  collections  consist  of  thousands  of  fish, 
amphibian,  reptile,  bird,  and  mammal  research  speci¬ 
mens.  In  addition  to  the  representative  series  of  local  spe¬ 
cies,  the  vertebrate  collections  include  South  and  Central 
American  birds,  birds’  eggs,  and  Hawaiian  fishes.  Staff 
members,  graduate  students,  and  friends  of  the  University 
have  contributed  material  from  Mexico,  South  America, 
Africa.  Formosa.  Malaya,  the  South  Pacific  islands,  and 
other  areas  throughout  the  world.  The  vertebrate  collec¬ 
tions  also  include  recently  acquired  big  game  trophy  col¬ 
lections  from  Africa,  India,  and  North  America. 

Research  grants  from  private  and  governmental 
agencies  have  made  it  possible  to  add  materially  to  both 
vertebrate  and  invertebrate  collections  from  southern  Ne¬ 
vada,  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  and  other  areas  ol  the  In- 
termountain  West,  Mexico,  and  Central  America 

Broadcast  Services 

The  purpose  of  Broadcast  Services  is  to  (1)  provide  qual¬ 
ity  lamily  television  and  radio  programs  to  the  general 
public  and  (2)  serve  the  teaching  and  training  needs  ot 
the  University’s  faculty  and  academic  programs.  Modern 
studios,  equipment,  and  remote  vans  provide  students 
with  practical  training  in  the  areas  of  broadcast  news,  on- 
air  operation,  broadcast  engineering,  promotion,  graph¬ 
ics,  and  radio  and  television  program  design  and  produc¬ 
tion. 

Broadcast  Services  is  comprised  ol  the  following- 

KBYU-TV.  KBYU-TV  (Channel  11)  has  administrative  of¬ 
fices  and  studios  in  the  Harris  Fine  Arts  Center,  with  addi¬ 
tional  distribution  and  production  facilities  at  the  Herald  R. 
Clark  Building  As  an  affiliate  of  the  Public  Broadcasting 
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Service  (PBS)  and  the  Pacitic  Mountain  Network  (PMN), 
Channel  1 1  airs  a  variety  of  nationally  and  locally  produc¬ 
ed  programs  1o  homes  along  the  Wasatch  Front  of  Utah, 
as  well  as  to  cable  TV  homes  in  northern  Utah  and  south¬ 
ern  Idaho.  Channel  1 1  is  a  member  of  the  satellite  inter¬ 
connection  system  from  PBS,  with  a  receiving  disc  lo¬ 
cated  in  Spanish  Fork.  This  satellite  system  allows  greater 
access  to  a  wide  variety  ot  programs  from  around  the 
country  and  the  world.  KBYU-TV  has  programs  which 
have  aired  regionally  on  PMN  and  nationally  on  PBS.  In¬ 
cluded  in  KBYU-TV  production  is  an  instructional  design 
service  to  the  University. 

KBYU-TV  closed-circuit  provides  a  cable  television  sys¬ 
tem  to  the  campus,  with  17  channels  of  programming,  as 
well  as  academic  television  support  to  classes  in  all  col¬ 
leges  ol  Ihe  University. 

KBYU-FM.  KBYU-FM  (88.9  MHz)  has  administrative  of¬ 
fices  and  studios  in  the  Harris  Fine  Arts  Center.  One  of 
the  mosl  powerlul  FM  stations  in  Utah  (32,000  watts), 
KBYU-FM  broadcasts  classical  music,  fine  arts*  and  news 
throughout  central  and  northern  Utah  and  southern 
Idaho.  As  an  affiliate  of  National  Public  Radio  (NPR), 
KBYU-FM  provides  quality  fine  arts  programming  and  has 
produced  programs  that  have  aired  nationally  on  NPR. 
KBYU-FM  is  a  member  ot  the  NPR  satellite  inter¬ 
connection  system. 

Research  Division 

The  Research  Division  (Leo  P.  Vernon,  Assistant  Aca¬ 
demic  Vice-President— Research  and  Planning,  A-333 
ASB),  is  administratively  responsible  for  organized  re¬ 
search  on  campus,  including  projects  supported  by  Re¬ 
search  Division  funds  or  by  external  agencies  and  organi¬ 
zations. 

University  funds  for  research  projects  are  also  available 
through  the  college  and  include  support  for  project  ex¬ 
penses,  summer  research  fellowships,  and  academic- 
year  research  fellowships.  Research  proposals  sent  to  ex¬ 
ternal  agencies  for  funding  are  processed  through  the 
Research  Division,  which  assists  in  proposal  preparation 
and  administratively  supervises  the  projects  after  they  are 
funded. 

In  addition  to  faculty  research  projects,  which  use  stu¬ 
dents  extensively  in  supporting  roles,  the  Research  Divi¬ 
sion  sponsors  student-initiated  work,  such  as  the  student 
projects  supported  by  the  Provo  Rotary  Club. 

Organized  research  units  have  been  formed  to  ad¬ 
vance  research  programs  in  specified  areas.  These  are 
designated  as  centers  (reporting  to  the  dean)  or  institutes 
(reporting  to  Ihe  Assistant  Academic  Vice-President— Re¬ 
search  and  Planning)  and  include  the  following: 

Ezra  Taft  Benson  Agriculture  and  Food  Institute 

David  0.  McKay  Institute  of  Education 

Institute  for  Studies  in  Values  and  Human  Behavior 

Family  and  Demographic  Research  Institute 

Translation  Sciences  Institute 

Thermochemical  Institute 

American  Indian  Services  and  Research  Center 

Business  and  Economic  Research  Center 

Communications  Research  Center 

Language  and  Intercultural  Research  Center 

Religious  Studies  Center 

Charles  Redd  Center  lor  Western  Studies 

The  New  World  Archaeological  Foundation 

University  Press 

The  Brigham  Young  University  Press  provides  three  major 
services  to  Ihe  University: 

Scholarly  Publishing.  BYU  Press,  a  member  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  American  University  Presses,  is  tully  dedicated 
to  that  organization's  goal  ol  excellence  in  scholarly  pub¬ 
lishing.  The  press  focuses  mainly— but  not  solely— on 
western  regional  studies,  outdoor  recreation,  and  early 
childhood  education. 

BYU  Press  has  an  expanding  list  of  titles  in  print,  wilh 
national  and  international  distribution.  Obtain  information 
regarding  titles  from  the  Press  Marketing  Department, 
206  UPB  (378-4167). 


Authors,  particularly  BYU  faculty  members,  are  invitee 
to  submit  manuscript  inquiries  to,  or  visit  with,  Ihe  manag^ 
ing  edilor,  218  UPB  (378-4707). 

University  Publications.  A  complete  University  Pub 
lications  service  facilitates  the  production  of  all  sizes  anc 
types  of  publications  required  for  the  functioning  of  th( 
University. 

Qualified  communications  consultants  are  available  tc 
assist  in  creative  planning,  development  of  publication! 
programs,  scheduling,  writing,  editing,  design  and  illustra 
lion,  printing,  promotion  and  sales  where  needed,  pack 
aging,  and  mailing. 

Mail  Service.  The  University  Mail  Service  includes  the  op 
eration  ot  a  U.S.  Postal  Service  contract  station  in  the  Wit 
kinson  Center,  the  distribution  ol  campus  mail,  and  th< 
handling  ot  bulk  mail. 

Food  Services 

As  a  convenience  to  students  and  faculty  members,  lh< 
University  provides  food  services  at  very  reasonabk 
prices  through  several  different  operations:  cafeterias 
snack  bars,  vending  machines,  concessions,  catering,  < 
dairy  products  outlet,  and  a  bakery. 

Residence  hall  cafeterias  located  at  Deseret  Tower 
and  Helaman  Halls  provide  regular  meal  service  for  botl 
residents  and  students  living  oft  campus  who  purchast 
meal  tickets.  A  snack  bar  and  cafeteria  are  located  in  th< 
Wilkinson  Center,  where  you  may  purchase  meals  witl 
cash  or  with  reduced-rate  scrip  books.  Excellent  food  i 
available  in  the  Skyroom  on  the  sixth  floor  of  the  Wilkin 
son  Cenler  from  1 1 :30  a.m.  1o  2:00  p.m.  Monday  througt 
Friday. 

Snack  bars  at  Deseret  Towers,  Helaman  Halls,  and  th> 
Wilkinson  Center  provide  food  throughout  the  day.  Venc 
ing  machines  are  located  in  most  major  campus  builc 
ings. 

In  addition,  the  University  operates  a  dairy  product 
laboratory  where  you  can  buy  milk,  ice  cream,  cheesr 
and  other  dairy  foods,  as  well  as  products  from  the  baH 
ery. 

Security /Police  and  Traffic 

The  Security /Police  is  a  protective  agency  established  tc 
the  benefit  ot  students,  faculty,  and  staff.  It  maintains  el 
fective  liaison  wilh  the  local  police  department  and  is  er 
trusted  with  the  proper  enforcement  of  campus  rules  an 
regulations.  Refer  all  matters  concerning  security  or  re 
quiring  police  aclion  to  B-66  ASB,  telephone  378-2222. 

The  Security  /Police  offers  many  other  services  to  sti 
dents  and  staff  members,  including  the  taking  of  fingej 
prints  for  leaching  certificates,  government  jobs,  and  th 
ROTC.  This  service  is  provided  belween  the  hours  < 
10:00  a.m.  and  12:00  noon  Monday  through  Friday. 

Another  major  responsibility  ol  this  office  is  Ihe  contri 
of  campus  traffic  and  parking.  Any  vehicle  that  is  owner 
maintained,  or  operated  by  a  BYU  student  or  employe 
and  is  driven  or  parked  on  any  part  of  the  BYU  campi’ 
must  be  registered  with  the  Tratlic  Office.  Failure  to  regir 
ter  such  a  vehicle  within  two  days  after  you  enler  BYU  < 
begin  work  here  is  a  traffic  violation  for  which  you  will  ti 
cited. 

The  presence  of  any  vehicle  on  the  BYU  campus  witl 
out  evidence  of  registration,  including  a  valid  parking  pe, 
mit,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  violation  ol  this  provisic 
unless  you  can  prove  that  you  entered  BYU  or  becarr 
employed  less  than  Iwo  days  prior  to  the  citation  date. 

To  Register  an  Automobile: 

Present  the  following  at  the  Traffic  Office,  700  East  14C 
North  (Phillips  Lane),  east  ol  the  Carillon  Tower: 

1 .  State  vehicle  registration  certificate 

2.  Fee  lor  parking  permit 

3.  Name  of  insurance  company  with  which  the  autorm  L 
bile  is  insured 

Traffic  Regulations 

If  you  are  a  resident  of  Utah  or  of  a  state  other  than  thejj  I1! 
listed  below,  you  must  have  a  Utah  license  to  drive  1  y 
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Itah.  The  following  states  have  entered  into  a  compact, 
nd  a  license  from  any  ol  them  is  good  in  all  others: 


Jabama 

vrizona 

vrkansas 

California 

Colorado 

lelaware 

lorida 

lawaii 

daho 

linois 


Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Mississippi 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Jersey 


New  Mexico 

New  York 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Tennessee 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 


You  may  obtain  the  “Traffic  Rules  and  Parking  Regu- 
ations"  pamphlet  at  no  charge  from  the  Traffic  Office, 
‘00  East  1430  North  (Phillips  Lane),  east  of  the  Carillon 
ower  (378-3906).  All  students  and  faculty/staff  mem- 
jers  are  responsible  for  the  information  contained  there- 


T 


Brigham  Young  University  maintains  a  zoned  parking 
system.  Upper-class  permits— for  juniors,  seniors,  and 
jraduate  students-are  $20.00.  Freshman-sophomore 
jermits— available  to  all  students— are  $2.00  for  the  aca- 
Jemic  year.  Housing  permits— for  those  in  on-campus 
lousing-are  $2.00  for  the  academic  year 


Nonresident 


f  you  are  a  full-time  student  from  out  of  state  and  do  not 
lave  Utah  license  plates  on  your  car,  you  must  obtain  a 
lonresident  permil  for  your  vehicle.  If  you  are  a  full-time 
jmployee,  or  are  a  student  and  your  spouse  is  a  full-time 
jmployee,  you  cannot  be  issued  a  nonresident  permit, 
3ut  must  purchase  Utah  license  plates  and  pay  Utah 
oroperty  taxes  immediately  upon  gaining  employment 
with  the  University.  Nonresident  permits  can  be  obtained 
'rom  the  information  booth  located  across  the  street  from 
Helaman  Halls  at  150  East  1230  North  by  presenting  the 
following  information: 


1 .  Home-state  vehicle  registration  certificate 

2.  Proof  of  current  safety  inspection  from  Utah  or  home 
state 

3.  Fifty  cents 

4.  BYU  I  D.  card 


Religious  Instruction 

IK 

i  Ellis  T.  Rasmussen,  Dean  (144  JSB) 

The  following  departments  are  in  Religious  Instruction: 

?  Ancient  Scripture 
*  Church  History  and  Doctrine 

Religious  Instruction  administers  all  religious  course 
work  sponsored  by  the  University.  More  than  a  score  of 
‘  undergraduate  courses  are  offered.  No  bachelor’s  de- 
t  gree  is  available. 

It  has  always  been  the  view  of  The  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  that  education  is  incomplete 
without  a  proper  integration  of  secular,  moral,  and  reli- 
,  gious  knowledge  and  values.  From  its  beginning,  there- 
‘  fore,  Brigham  Young  University,  firm  in  the  belief  that  no 
life  is  full  and  complete  unless  established  upon  a  sound 
.  ethical  and  religious  basis,  has  offered  courses  in  religion. 

’  At  BYU  undergraduates  study  religion  simultaneously 
I  wifh  other  academic  subjects  by  taking  a  course  in  reli¬ 
gion  each  semester  in  residence.  For  detailed  information 
about  the  religion  requirements,  see  the  general  educa¬ 
tion  program  sections  of  this  catalog. 

Graduate  Studies  In  Religion.  Religious  Instruction  has 
no  majors  at  either  the  master’s  or  doctoral  level.  There 
are,  however,  graduate  minors  available  at  both  levels. 
Details  precede  the  list  of  courses  in  both  departments. 

Religious  Studies  Center 

The  dean  of  Religious  Instruction  is  also  the  director  of 
the  Religious  Studies  Center,  which  promotes  research  in 
the  following  areas,  with  a  director  for  each  as  indicated: 
'  Ancient  Studies,  S.  Kent  Brown;  Church  History,  LaMar 


C.  Berrett;  Judeo-Christian  Studies,  Truman  G.  Madsen; 
Scripture,  Paul  R.  Cheesman;  World  Religions,  Spencer  J. 
Palmer. 

The  center  is  also  intended  to  be  a  supporting  and 
coordinating  agency  for  religion-oriented  research 
throughout  the  University.  Concentrating  on  research, 
writing,  and  other  scholarly  activities,  it  is  not  involved  in 
classroom  instruction  or  degree  programs.  The  center 
provides  a  base  of  operations  lor  the  Richard  L.  Evans 
Chair  of  Christian  Understanding. . 

The  Richard  L.  Evans  Chair  of  Christian 
Understanding 

Truman  G.  Madsen,  Professor  of  Philosophy  (165  JSB) 

The  occupant  of  the  Richard  L.  Evans  Chair  of  Christian 
Understanding  promotes  understanding  among  people  of 
different  religious  faiths  through  teaching  and  other  activi¬ 
ties  centered  in  Jesus  Christ.  Brother  Madsen  articulates 
to  a  broad  audience  the  Christ-centered  values  to  which 
Elder  Evans  dedicated  his  life,  and  promotes  an  enlight¬ 
ening  exchange  among  Latter-day  Saints,  members  of 
other  faiths,  and  people  of  good  will  everywhere. 


Schools 


School  of  Management 

The  School  of  Management  is  comprised  of  the  College 
of  Business,  which  has  programs  in  accounting,  business 
education  and  administrative  management,  business 
management,  and  economics,  and  the  Graduate  School 
of  Management,  which  offers  graduate  programs  leading 
to  the  Master  of  Business  Administration  (MBA).  Master  of 
Public  Administration  (MPA).  Master  of  Accountancy 
(MAcc.)  and  Master  of  Organizational  Behavior  (MOB). 

Information  regarding  these  programs,  admission  stan¬ 
dards,  and  related  malters  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Graduate  School  of  Management  Bulletin,  which  is  avail¬ 
able  through  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Management,  154  JKB,  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity,  Provo,  Utah  84602. 

A  variety  of  factors  have  combined  to  provide  the  BYU 
School  of  Management  with  national  recognition  and  to 
affirm  its  position  as  one  of  the  outstanding  management 
schools  in  the  nation.  Faculty  members  have  their  re¬ 
search  and  articles  appearing  in  national  publications  and 
they  are  filling  leadership  positions  in  a  number  of  nation¬ 
al  professional  organizations.  The  school  has  developed 
innovative  educational  programs  which  include  intern¬ 
ships,  executive  visitation  programs,  special  student  con¬ 
sulting  and  research  projects,  and  other  activities  de¬ 
signed  to  facilitate  bringing  management  education  and 
training  closer  to  management  practice. 

The  need  for  strong  leadership  in  business,  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  Church  provides  ample  opportunity  for 
School  ol  Management  graduates  because  they  are 
known  for  their  management  skills,  strong  work  ethic,  and 
high  integrity.  The  professional  demeanor  they  have 
gained  during  their  schooling  provides  another  asset  for 
them  and  hiring  organizations. 

Law  School 

The  J.  Reuben  Clark  Law  School  offers  a  six-semester 
course  of  graduate  professional  study  leading  to  the  Juris 
Doctor  (J.D.)  degree.  Obtain  information  about  legal  edu¬ 
cation.  admissions  standards,  and  related  matters  from 
the  Law  School  Bulletin,  which  is  available  through  the 
admissions  office  of  the  Law  School. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  Law  School,  you  must  be  a  col¬ 
lege  graduate  who  has  excelled  academically  and  has 
scored  in  the  upper  range  of  the  nationally  administered 
Law  School  Admission  Test.  In  addition,  you  must  meet 
the  general  University  admission  requirements,  including 
the  personal  standards  required  of  all  students. 

Apply  for  admission  on  forms  provided  by  the  Law 
School,  and  file  prior  to  March  1  preceding  the  tail  in 
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which  you  expect  to  enroll  in  the  Law  School.  Enrollment 
takes  place  only  in  the  fall  of  each  year. 

For  information  regarding  prelegal  education,  consult 
the  section  of  this  catalog  entitled  Preprofessional  Pro¬ 
grams— Law. 

School  of  Library  and 
Information  Sciences 

Master  of  Library  Science  Program 

The  School  of  Library  and  Information  Sciences  offers  a 
38-credit-hour  program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Library 
Science  degree.  Its  basic  goal  is  to  help  you  use  your 
abilities  creatively,  efficiently,  and  with  maximal  com¬ 
prehension  in  all  types  of  libraries,  learning  resource  cen¬ 
ters,  information  centers,  and  instructional  media  centers. 
Objectives  supporting  that  goal  include  the  following: 

1.  Attaining  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to  acquire, 
organize,  maintain,  use,  and  properly  interpret  li¬ 
brary  materials. 

2.  Developing  problem  awareness  and  serious  critical 
inquiry  based  upon  sound  research  policies. 

3.  Understanding  libraries’  organizational  systems  and 
planning,  decision  making,  and  modern  manage¬ 
ment  theory  and  skills. 

4.  Becoming  knowledgeable  about  interactive  time¬ 
sharing  bibliographic  search  services  and  other 
computer  applications  to  libraries. 

5.  Participating  in  professional  organizations. 

6.  Developing  the  ability  to  cope  with  volatile  issues 
such  as  censorship,  freedom  of  the  press,  rights  of 
privacy,  intellectual  freedom,  etc. 

The  curriculum  normally  consists  of  23  hours  of  re¬ 
quired  courses,  which  include  the  basic  courses  and 
completion  of  a  research  project,  and  15  hours  of  elective 
courses  through  which  you  can  specialize.  You  may  elect 
courses  offered  by  departments  outside  the  school  with 
faculty  approval. 

Acceptance  into  the  school  is  through  the  Graduate 
School  and  requires  meeting  Graduate  School  require¬ 
ments.  A  bachelor's  degree  in  an  academic  program  is 
the  normal  preparation. 

The  school  has  a  limited  number  of  financial  aids  to 
award  to  gifted  and  needy  students.  In  addition,  many 
students  work  part-time  in  the  library. 

Library  Technician  Program 

The  school  also  administers  a  two-year  undergraduate 
program  for  training  library  technicians  as  library  support 
staff.  Graduates  receive  the  Associate  of  Science  degree 
(library  technician). 

Graduate  School 

Preparing  for  Graduate  Study 

Wise  undergraduates  who  intend  to  pursue  a  graduate 
degree  will  prepare  themselves  in  the  following  areas: 

1 .  Writing  Ability.  Develop  facility  and  confidence  in  the 
use  of  English.  The  ability  to  write  clearly  and  correctly 
is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  graduate  student. 

2.  Foreign  Languages.  Master  any  foreign  language  im¬ 
portant  to  your  particular  discipline  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Seek  mastery,  not  just  a  minimal  reading  ability. 

3.  Mathematics,  Statistics,  and  Computer  Science. 
Achieve  skill  in  these  areas  appropriate  to  the  nature 
of  your  particular  disciplines. 

4.  Scholarly  Skills.  Understand  the  organization  of  the  li¬ 
brary  and  be  proficient  in  evaluating  sources,  docu¬ 
menting  ideas,  preparing  bibliographies,  and  writing  in 
the  scholarly  format  of  your  speciality. 

5.  Scientific  Research.  Understand  the  intellectual  na¬ 
ture  of  science;  that  is,  the  essence  of  scientific  exper¬ 
imentation,  the  nature  and  uses  ol  hypotheses,  con¬ 
trols,  etc. 

6.  Research  Experience  and  Publication.  Scholarly  or 
scientific  research  under  the  close  supervision  of  a 
skilled  researcher  is  very  useful,  particularly  if  pub¬ 
lication  results, 


7.  Becoming  Known.  In  honorable  and  unobtrusive 
ways,  become  well  known  to  faculty  members  from 
whom  you  will  want  letters  of  recommendation.  Un¬ 
usual  originality,  insight,  and  energy  are  very  impres¬ 
sive,  discipline  being  the  key. 

8.  Knowing  Your  Field  and  Defining  Your  Interests. 

Know  the  leading  world  figures  in  your  particular  field, 
the  leading  current  issues,  and  the  publications  which 
keep  one  abreast  of  progress,  Have  your  own  interests 
well  mapped.  Know  where,  precisely  what,  and  under 
whom  you  wish  to  study  on  the  graduate  level,  and 
why.  Have  clear  and  realistic  professional  goals. 

Graduate  Degrees 

Graduate  Degree  Key 

TESL— TESL  Certificate;  Teaching  English  as  a  Second 
Language 

M. A.— Master  of  Arts 

M.E.— Master  of  Engineering 

M.M.— Master  of  Music 

M.N.— Master  of  Nursing 

M.S.— Master  of  Science 

MCD— Master  of  Communicative  Disorders 

M. Ed. —Master  of  Education 

MFA— Master  of  Fine  Arts 

MLS— Master  of  Library  Science 

M.H. Ed. —Master  of  Health  Education 

M.l. Ed. —Master  of  Industrial  Education 

Ed.Sp.— Educational  Specialist 

Ed. D.—  Doctor  of  Education 

Ph.D.— Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Biological  and  Agricultural  Sciences 

Agricultural  Economics 
Agribusiness— M.S. 

Agronomy 
Agronomy— M.S. 

Animal  Science 
Animal  Science— M.S. 

Botany 
Biology— M.S. 

Botany— Ph.D.,  M.S. 

Horticulture 
Horticulture— M.S. 

Microbiology 

Microbiology— Ph.D.,  M.S. 

Range  Science 
Range  Science— M.S. 

Wildlife  and  Range  Resources— Ph.D.,  M.S. 

Zoology 
Biology— M.S. 

Entomology— Ph.D.,  M.S. 

Wildlife  and  Range  Resources— Ph.D.,  M.S. 

Zoology— Ph.D.,  M.S. 

Business 

Business  Education  and  Administrative  Management 
Business  Education— Ph.D.,  Ed.D.,  M.S. 

Economics 
Economics— M.S. 

Education 

Educational  Administration 
Community  Education  Administration— Ed.D.,  Ed.Sp., 
M.Ed. 

Educational  Administration— Ed.D. 

Elementary  School  Administration— M.Ed. 

Higher  Education  Administration— Ed.D. 

Public  School  Administration— Ed.D.,  Ed.Sp. 

Secondary  School  Administration— M.Ed. 

Supervision  in  Educational  Administration— Ed.Sp. 
Educational  Psychology 
Clinical  Audiology— M.A. 

Communicative  Disorders— MCD,  M.A. 

Counseling  and  Guidance— Ph.D.,  Ed.D.,  Ed.Sp.,  M.A., 
M.Ed. 

Educational  Psychology— Ph.D.,  Ed.D.,  M.A.,  M.Ed. 
School  Psychology— M.A. ,  M.Ed. 

Special  Education— Ph.D.,  Ed.D.,  Ed.Sp.,  M.A.,  M.Ed. 
Elementary  Education 

Elementary  Curriculum  and  Instruction— Ed.D.,  Ed.Sp., 
M.A.,  M.Ed. 
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istructional  Science 

Instructional  Design  and  Production— Ed  D.,  Ed.Sp. 
Instructional  Evaluation— Ed. D. 

Instructional  Media— M  Ed. 

Instructional  Psychology— Ph.D. 

Instructional  Science— M  S. 

Instructional  Science  and  Technology— Ph  D..  M.Ed. 
Instructional  Systems  Management— Ed  D.,  Ed.Sp. 
Jecondary  and  Higher  Education  and  Foundations 
Comparative  and  International  Education— M.Ed. 
Secondary  Curriculum  and  Instruction— Ed. D..  Ed.Sp.. 
M.Ed 

Engineering  Sciences  and  Technology 

Chemical  Engineering 
Chemical  Engineering— M.E.,  M.S. 

Engineering— PhD. 

Nuclear  Engineering— M.E.,  M.S. 

Civil  Engineering 
Civil  Engineering— M  E..  M.S. 

Engineering— Ph.D. 

Eiectrical  Engineering 
Electrical  Engineering— M  E..  M  S. 

Engineering— Ph.D. 
ndustrial  Education 
Industrial  Arts  Education— M.S. 

Industrial  Education  M  l. Ed. 

Technical  Education— M.S. 

Technology— M.S. 

Mechanical  Engineering 
Engineering— PhD. 

Mechanical  Engineering— M  E..  M.S. 

Manufacturing  Technology 
Computer-aided  Manutacturing— M.S. 

Family  Living 

Child  Development  and  Family  Relationships 
Child  Development  and  Family  Relationships— Ph.D., 
M.S. 

Family  Studies— Ph.D. 

Marriage  and  Family  Therapy— Ph.D.,  M.S. 

Food  Science  and  Nutrition 
Food  Science— M.S. 

Food  Science  and  Nutrition— M.S. 

Food  Systems  Administration— M.S. 

Nutrition— M.S. 

Home  Economics  Education 
Home  Economics  Education— M.S. 

Fine  Arts  and  Communications 

Art  and  Design 
Design— MFA,  M.A. 

Painting  and  Sculpture— MFA,  M.A. 

Communications 
Communications— M.A. 

Music 

Music— Ph.D. 

Music  Education— M.A. ,  M.M. 

Music  Performance— M.M. 

Music  Theory-Composition— M.A. 

Musicology— M.A 
Pedagogy— M.M. 

Theatre  and  Cinematic  Arts 
I  Acting— MFA 
f  Acting /Interpretation— M.A. 

Child  Drama— M.A. 

Directing— M.A. .  MFA 
Motion  Picture  History— M.A 
Playwriting— MFA 
Playwriting/Screenwriting— M  A. 

Technical  Theatre— M.A. 

Theatre  and  Cinematic  Arts— Ph.D. 

Theatre  Design  and  Technology— MFA 
Theatre  History— M.A. 

Humanities 

!  American  Studies 
|  American  Studies— M.A. 

English 

I  American  Literature— M.A. 

English  Language— M.A. 

English  Literature— M  A. 

French  and  Italian 


French  Literature— M.A. 

French  Teaching— M  A. 

Germanic  Languages 
German  Studies— M.A. 

Humanities,  Classics,  and  Comparative  Literature 
Classics— M.A. 

Comparative  Literature— M.A. 

Humanities— M.A. 

Latin  American  Studies 
Latin  American  Studies— M.A. 

Linguistics  and  Special  Languages 
Applied  Linguistics— M.A. 

Teaching  English  as  a  Second  Language— M.A. .  TESL 
Theoretical  Linguistics— M.A. 

Mexican  American  Studies 
Mexican  American  Studies— M.A. 

Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Portuguese  Language— M.A. 

Portuguese  Literature— M.A. 

Spanish  Language— M.A. 

Spanish  Literature— M.A. 

Spanish  Teaching— M.A. 

Nursing 

Nursing 

Nurse  Practitioner— M.S. 

Nurse  Specialist— M.S. 

Physical  Education 

Health  Sciences 

Community  Health— M.H. Ed..  M.S. 

Health  Education— M.H. Ed.,  M.S. 

Satety  Education— M.H. Ed.,  M.S. 

Physical  Education 

Analysis  ot  Human  Motions— Ed. D.,  M.S. 
Biomechanics— Ph.D. 

Corrective  Physical  Education  and  Rehabilitation— 
Ph.D. 

Dance— M.A. 

Elementary  School  Physical  Education— Ed. D. 

Exercise  Physiology— Ph.D. 

Professional  Leadership— Ed. D.,  M.A.,  M.S. 

Recreation  Management 
Community  School  Leadership— M.A. 

Municipal  Recreation  Administration— M.A 
Outdoor  Recreation— M.A. 

Therapeutic  Recreation— M.A. 

Physical  and  Mathematical  Sciences 

Chemistry 

Analytical  Chemistry— Ph.D.,  M.S. 

Biochemistry— Ph.D.,  M.S. 

Chemistry  Teaching— M.A. 

Inorganic  Chemistry— Ph.D.,  M.S. 

Organic  Chemistry— Ph  D.,  M  S 
Physical  Chemistry— Ph.D.,  M.S. 

Computer  Science 
Computer  Science— M.S. 

Geology 

Earth  Science  Teaching— M.A. 

Economic  Geology— Ph  D.,  M.S. 

Mineralogy,  Geochemistry,  and  Petrology— Ph  D.,  M.S. 
Paleontology— Ph.D.,  M.S. 

Stratigraphy  and  Sedimentation— Ph  D.,  M.S. 

Structural  and  Field  Geology— Ph.D.,  M.S. 

Mathematics 
Mathematics— M.A. .  M.S. 

Mathematics  Education— M.A. 

Physics  and  Astronomy 
Physics— Ph.D.,  M.S. 

Physics  and  Astronomy— Ph  D. 

Physics  Teaching— M.A. 

Statistics 

Applied  Statistics-M.S. 

Theoretical  Statistics-M.S 

Social  Sciences 

Anthropology  and  Archaeology 
Anthropology  and  Archaeology— M.S. 

Geography 
Cartography— M.S. 

Geography— M.S. 

Planning— M.S. 
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Government 
Political  Science— M  A 
History 

American  History— Ph.D  ,  M.A 
Ancient  History— Ph.D.,  M.A. 

History  of  Asia— Ph.D.,  M.A. 

History  Teaching— M.A. 

Latin  American  History— Ph  D.,  M.A 
Medieval  History— Ph.D.,  M.A. 

Modern  European  History— Ph.D.,  M.A 
International  and  Area  Studies 
Asian  Studies— M.A. 

European  Studies— M.A. 

International  Relations— M.A. 

Psychology 

Clinical  Psychology— Ph  D. 

Experimental  Psychology— Ph  D.,  M.S. 

Instructional  Psychology— Ph.D. 

School  Psychology— M.S. 

Social  Psychology— Ph.D. 

Sociology 

Family  Sociology— Ph.D. 

Family  Studies— Ph.D. 

Social  Organization— Ph.D. 

Social  Psychology— Ph.D. 

Sociology— M.S. 

School  of  Library  and  Information  Sciences 

Library  and  Information  Sciences 
Library  Science— MLS 

Graduate  minors  are  offered  in  the  fields  listed  above  in 
addition  to  the  following  fields: 

Ancient  Scripture 
Art  History 

Business  Management 
Church  History 
Philosophy 
Scandinavian 

Interdepartmental  Programs 

The  Graduate  School  is  authorized  to  allow  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  superior  students  to  pursue  special  graduate  pro¬ 
grams  which  do  not  fall  into  traditional  departmental  de¬ 
gree  programs.  If  the  expertise  and  class  work  already 
exist  on  the  campus,  you  may  propose  such  special  pro¬ 
grams  to  the  Graduate  Council.  For  further  information, 
please  contact  the  Graduate  School  Office  (B-336  ASB). 

General  Regulations 

It  is  your  responsibility  to  know  and  conform  both  to  the 
following  general  regulations  and  to  the  requirements  of 
your  department.  Consult  the  BYU  General  Catalog  each 
year  to  be  aware  of  current  regulations. 

University  Standards 

See  Honor  Code  section  of  this  catalog. 

Admission 


3.  register  for  a  minimum  of  9  credit  hours  eacn  seme* 
ter. 

International  students  should  keep  in  close  contact  wit 
the  International  Student  Office  while  they  are  on  can 
pus. 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  is  contingent  upo 
acceptance  in  a  particular  department  and  program  as 
degree-seeking  student.  To  be  considered,  applicatior 
must  include  each  of  the  following  items  and  be  filed  b< 
fore  the  announced  deadlines: 

1 .  Fully  completed  application  form 

2.  Nonrefundable  application  lee  of  $25.00 

3.  Two  official  transcripts  of  all  college  work 

4.  Three  letters  of  recommendation  on  forms  provided 

5.  Confidential  interview  form 

6.  Letter  of  intent  (signed) 

7.  Information  to  the  Department  (Part  D— completed  ar 
signed) 

8.  Information  for  Graduate  School  (Part  A— complete 
and  signed) 

You  are  responsible  tor  making  sure  your  application 
complete  (including  the  confidential  report,  transcript 
and  all  letters  of  recommendation)  and  in  the  Universi 
Admissions  Office,  A-1 53  ASB,  by  the  deadline. 

You  will  be  notified  in  writing  by  the  Graduate  Scho 
Office  concerning  your  admission  or  nonadmission.  App 
cation  deadlines  are  as  follows  (Some  departments  ha\* 
other  deadlines  which  supercede  the  Graduate  Scho 
deadlines.  Please  see  departmental  information): 


Deadlines  tor  Graduate  School  Applications 


1980-81 

Fall 

Semester 

Winter 

Semester 

Spring 

Term 

Summer 

Term 


Degree 

15  June 
1 5  October 
20  February 
15  April 


Internationa 
Nondegree  Student 

1  July  30  April 

30  November  31  August 

7  April  31  Decembe 

30  May  28  February: 


Student  Classification 


Degree-seeking  Status 

1.  Regular.  It  you  have  met  all  prerequisites  and  a 
fully  accepted  by  the  academic  department  as  ready 
proceed  wilh  a  regular  graduate  program  in  that  depa 
ment,  you  are  placed  on  regular  status. 

2.  Provisional.  If  you  lack  prerequisites,  language  i 
tool  preparation,  or  have  a  low  grade  point,  you  a^ 
placed  on  provisional  status.  Notice  of  provisions  to 
fulfilled  is  sent  with  the  acceptance  form.  You  automa 
cally  advance  to  regular  status  when  you  fulfill  the  pro 
sions  stipulated  by  the  academic  department. 


Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  is  contingent  upon 
completion  of  the  bachelor’s  degree  or  its  equivalent  from 
an  accredited  institution. 

Obtain  application  forms  by  writing  to  University  Admis¬ 
sions,  A-1 53  ASB.  Be  sure  to'specify  whether  you  desire 
a  degree  or  a  nondegree  application. 

A  grade  point  average  of  3.0  for  the  last  60  hours  of 
college  work  is  the  minimum  acceptable  GPA  for  regular 
degree-seeking  status.  If  your  undergraduate  grade  point 
average  is  less  than  2.5,  you  are  not  eligible  for  admission 
on  either  degree-seeking  or  nondegree  status  unless  ap¬ 
proved  by  a  special  exception  from  the  department. 

You  must  be  registered  for  a  minimum  of  two  credits 
the  semester/term  of  acceptance. 

In  addition  to  academic  qualifications,  every  student 
who  is  not  a  U.S.  citizen  must— 

1.  submit  test  scores  showing  evidence  of  English  pro¬ 
ficiency  (for  bilingual  only); 

2.  submit  the  General  Information  Confidential  Statement 
of  Finances  Form  to  the  University  Admissions  Office 
prior  to  being  accepted  Obtain  forms  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Admissions  Olfice,  A-1 53  ASB,  Brigham  Young 
University,  Provo,  Utah  84602;  and 


Nondegree  Status 

A  baccalaureate  degree  and  a  3.0  grade  point  avera 
are  prerequisite  to  nondegree  registration.  Registration 
a  nondegree  basis  is  permitted  for  teacher  certificati 
and  for  taking  classes  ol  personal  interest.  All  auditr 
must  be  formally  admitted  and  registered. 

Credit  acquired  at  BYU  white  on  a  nondegree  status 
transfer  credit  from  another  accredited  graduate  schoo 
not  automatically  a  part  of  a  degree  program.  Up  to 
semester  hours  of  this  credit  may  be  included  as  part  o 
degree  program  if  your  advisory  committee  judges  th€ 
hours  to  be  acceptable. 

Academic  Sponsor 

When  accepted  on  a  degree-seeking  basis,  you  are  i 
signed  an  academic  sponsor  (who  is  designated  on  1 
acceptance  form).  Make  immediate  contact  with  yc: 
sponsor,  stay  in  contact,  and  meet  with  the  sponsor 
least  weekly  during  periods  of  regular  enrollment.  1 
sponsor's  commission  is  to  guide  you  in  your  registrat ■ 
and  individual  study  until  such  time  as  you  come  unit 
the  auspices  of  an  advisory  committee.  This  transits 
should  take  place  during  the  first  semester. 
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q  Ivfsory  Committee 

e  department  chairman  will  appoint  an  advisory  com- 
-*ttee  consisting  ot  at  teast  two  persons  for  master’s 
^•mmiltees  and  three  lor  educational  specialists  and  doc- 
ral  committees  Minor  fields  must  be  represented  by  a 
oismber  from  that  department  on  the  advisory  committee, 
s  lis  committee  will  guide  you  in  satisfying  all  the  require- 
n  snts  pertinent  to  your  degree  program. 

A  udent  Programs 

imediately  after  the  formation  of  the  advisory  committee 
id  during  the  first  semesler  of  registration,  complete 
»ur  study  list  (Form  3)  under  the  direction  of  the  adviso- 
committee,  have  them  sign  it.  and  file  in  the  Graduate 
;hool  Office  This  list  should  reflect  all  prerequisites 
ken  on  provisional  status,  all  tool  subjects  required, 
esis  credit,  and  all  regular  courses  to  be  taken. 

"'When  there  is  a  needed  change  in  your  program  or 
>mmitlee,  request  it  on  official  forms  provided  by  the 
graduate  School  Office  to  each  department  (Form  3b) 
id  obtain  approval  from  your  advisory  committee  and 
e  department  chairman  or  graduate  coordinator  Then 
« rward  the  forms  to  the  Graduate  School  Office 
As  soon  as  the  advisory  committee  is  formed,  tile  an 
^proved  thesis  or  dissertation  prospectus  (Form  4)  with 
x  e  Graduate  School  Office.  File  project  prospectuses 
i  ity  when  the  department  requires  it.  (Projects  from  art, 

,  dustrial  education,  nursing,  physical  education,  theatre 
id  cinematic  arts,  and  zoology  must  have  prospectuses 
i  file  in  the  Graduate  School  Office.) 

redlts  Certified  by  Special  Examination 

ertain  circumstances  may  require  that  your  credits  be 
“srtified  by  special  examination.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
raduate  School  that  you  pay  for  these  examinations  in 
dvance  in  an  amount  (nonrefundable)  equal  to  current 
jgistration  fees  for  that  credit.  This  arrangement  applies 
Decifically  to  the  following  situations: 

.  Graduate  credit  taken  at  BYU,  or  another  accredited 
university  in  the  United  Stales  or  Canada,  which  has 
become  outdated  under  the  time  limit  regulation. 

.  Graduate  credit  which  you  desire  to  transfer  from  a 
nonaccredited  institution  or  from  a  foreign  university. 

.  Challenge  of  credit  on  the  study  list  if  you  already  have 
a  good  background  in  a  required  subject. 

Obtain  applications  tor  these  special  examinations  from 
le  Graduate  School  Office. 

ime  Limits 

Jraduate  credits  can  be  applied  toward  a  master's  de- 
iree  only  within  a  five-year  period  from  the  time  they  are 
eceived. 

All  academic  credit  applicable  toward  the  Educational 
•pecialist  Degree,  excluding  that  applying  toward  a  mas¬ 
er's  degree,  must  be  completed  within  a  period  not  to  ex- 
;eed  six  years 

All  academic  credit  applying  toward  the  doctor's  de- 
iree.  excluding  that  earned  toward  the  master's  degree, 
nust  be  completed  within  an  eight-year  period. 

ttudent  Load 

Vs  a  graduate  student,  you  are  free  to  register  for  the 
lumber  of  hours  you  can  complete  during  a  given  term 

Student  Load  for  Graduate  Assistants 
md  Graduate  interns. 

graduate  assistants  must  be  registered  for  a  minimum  ol 
3  hours  per  semester  or  3  hours  per  term.  Graduate  in- 
erns  must  be  registered  for  a  minimum  of  9  hours  per  se¬ 
mester  or  4’/2  hours  per  term. 

Continuous  Registration 

Details  of  the  registration  and  records  procedures  are 
outlined  in  the  Class  Schedule  issued  each  semester  by 
ihe  University  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records. 

I  Whfen  you  are  admitted  to  a  degree  program,  you  are 
I  expected  to  work  continuously  and  register  in  that  pro¬ 
gram  until  you  complete  all  requirements.  Normally  you 
will  register  each  semester  for  a  minimum  of  2  semester 
hours  of  credit  in  work  which  is  filed  on  your  study  list  as 


part  of  your  approved  graduate  program  You  must,  in 
any  case,  meet  the  following  minimum  requirements: 

1.  Complete  at  least  6  semester  hours  of  approved  pro¬ 
gram  credit  during  each  academic  year  (September  1 
to  August  20)  or  pay  an  equivalent  continuous  regis¬ 
tration  fee  (accepted  in  lieu  of  credit  only  upon  written 
recommendation  of  the  major  department) 

2.  Register  for  at  least  2  semester  hours  of  approved  pro¬ 
gram  credit  during  any  semester  or  during  the  Spring 
and  Summer  Terms  in  which  University  personnel  are 
consulted  or  facilities  are  used 

If  you  fail  to  meet  the  continuous  registration  requirement, 
you  are  considered  to  have  voluntarily  withdrawn,  and  not 
more  than  10  semester  hours  of  credit  previously  ac¬ 
quired  may  be  applied  toward  a  new  degree  program. 

Every  international  student  must  register  for  a  minimum 
of  9  hours  each  semester 

Special  Registration.  Off-campus  students  not  able  to 
register  in  the  usual  way  may  register  for  thesis  or  dis¬ 
sertation  credit  through  the  Graduate  School  Office  after 
the  third  week  and  before  the  twelfth  week  of  each  se¬ 
mester. 

Transfer,  Nondegree,  and  Other  Credit 

You  may  apply  graduate  transfer  credit  (does  not  include 
extension  credit),  from  another  accredited  university  and/ 
or  nondegree  credit  acceptable  to  your  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  and  cot  exceeding  10  semester  hours,  toward  a 
graduate  degree  at  BYU  Obtain  forms  tor  petitioning  tor 
such  transfers  (Form  3b)  in  the  major  department  if  your 
study  list  (Form  3)  is  already  on  file  in  the  Graduate 
School  Office.  All  transferred  credit  must  be  of  grade  B  or 
better.  At  least  20  semester  hours  toward  the  master’s 
degree  must  be  taken  on  the  Provo  campus  in  all  pro¬ 
grams  except  education  and  industrial  education.  Trans¬ 
fer  credit  from  foreign  universities  must  be  certified  by  ex¬ 
amination.  For  further  information  see  the  Credits 
Certified  by  Special  Examination  section. 

Neither  lower-division  nor  correspondence  credit  can 
be  applied  toward  a  graduate  degree 

Scholastic  Records 

A  grade  point  average  of  3.0  for  all  credit  applying  toward 
the  degree  is  required  of  you  to  earn  a  degree  in  the 
Graduate  School.  No  D  credit  may  apply  toward  a  gradu¬ 
ate  degree.  If  your  program  grade  point  average  falls  be¬ 
low  3.0  in  two  or  more  semesters,  you  are  subject  to  sus¬ 
pension. 

Suspension.  You  are  suspended  when  there  is  no  rea¬ 
sonable  prospect  of  your  completing  degree  require¬ 
ments.  Suspended  students  may  appeal  for  reinstatement 
under  certain  conditions. 

Deadlines  for  1980-81  Graduations 

December  April  August 

December  1  March  6  July  3 

1  Last  date  lor  a  student  in  a  thesis,  project*  or  dis¬ 
sertation  program  to  submit  copies  ot  the  thesis  in  final 
form  (for  the  orals  committee)  to  the  department  chair¬ 
man. 

2.  Last  date  for  a  student  in  a  thesis,  project*,  or  dis¬ 
sertation  program  to  submit  Forms  6a  and  6b  and  a  BYU 
transcript  to  the  department  chairman.  (Forms  6a  and  6b 
must  be  in  the  Graduate  School  Office  one  working  day 
after  this  deadline.) 

December5  March  13  July  10 

Last  date  tor  a  student  in  a  nonthesis  program  to  submit 
Forms  6a  and  6b  and  a  BYU  transcript  to  the  department 
chairman  (Forms  6a  and  6b  must  be  in  the  Graduate 
School  Office  one  working  day  after  this  deadline.) 

December  12  March  20  July  17 

Last  day  to  deposit  final  copies  ol  a  thesis,  project',  or 

dissertation  in  the  Graduate  School  Office 

December  17  March  27  July  23 

All  requirements  must  be  fulfilled,  including  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  mcompletes,  payment  of  fees,  and  submission 
of  Form  10  (or  Form  5b  for  written  examinations)  to  the 
Graduate  School  Olfice. 
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None  April  24  August  21 

Commencement  and  convocation  exercises 

Please  Note: 

1 .  Forms  6a  and  6b  must  be  in  the  Graduate  School  Of¬ 
fice  two  weeks  before  the  scheduled  exam  or  by  the 
above-listed  deadlines,  whichever  comes  first. 

2.  Allow  ample  time  to  make  corrections  in  theses,  proj¬ 
ects,  and  dissertations  after  the  final  oral  examination 
and  before  the  deadline  for  depositing  final  copies. 

3.  Theses,  dissertations,  and  projects*  submitted  on 
deadline  dates  must  be  problem-free  to  guarantee 
clearance  for  graduation  For  the  week  after  thesis 
deadlines,  final  checks  take  precedence  over  prelimi¬ 
nary  checks. 

Projects  from  Art,  Industrial  Education,  Nursing,  Phys¬ 
ical  Education,  Theatre  and  Cinematic  Arts,  and  Zoology 


Instructions  for  Graduation  Clearance 

Master’s  Degree  Thesis  Programs  and  All  Doctoral 

Programs 

1 .  Obtain  Forms  6a,  Application  for  Final  Examination, 
and  6b,  Information  for  Graduation,  from  the  depart¬ 
ment  secretary. 

2.  Register  for  all  course  work  on  the  approved  study 
list  before  you  submit  Form  6a. 

3.  Obtain  approval  of  the  thesis  (or  dissertation)  from 
your  advisory  committee;  committee  members  sign 
Form  6a,  signifying  their  judgment  that  you  are  ready 
for  the  final  oral  examination. 

Special  Note:  A  brochure  entitled  "The  Preparation 
ot  Theses  and  Dissertations,"  stating  policies  and 
procedures  governing  theses  and  dissertations  and 
manuscript  style,  is  available  in  the  Graduate  School 
Office.  Carefully  meet  the  stipulations  in  this  bro¬ 
chure  to  avoid  revising  final  copies.  At  your  request, 
the  dissertation  secretary  will  give  advice  and  make 
preliminary  checks  on  format. 

4.  Submit  Form  6a,  signed  by  the  advisory  committee; 
the  completed  Form  6b;  a  current  BYU  transcript  (a 
student  may  go  to  the  Records  Office  with  the  signed 
Form  6a  and  pick  up  a  transcript  for  graduation 
clearance  at  no  cost);  and  at  least  three  copies  of  the 
thesis  to  the  department  chairman  or  graduate  coor¬ 
dinator. 

5.  The  department  chairman  assigns  the  final  oral  ex¬ 
amination  committee,  appoints  its  chairman,  sets  ex¬ 
amination  time  and  place,  and  distributes  the  copies 
of  the  thesis.  The  information  concerning  the  oral  ex¬ 
amination  is  added  to  Form  6a  and  signed  by  the  de¬ 
partment  chairman. 

6.  The  department  chairman  submits  Forms  6a  and  6b 
and  a  current  BYU  transcript  to  the  Graduate  School 
Office  at  least  one  week  prior  to  the  oral  examination. 
Any  problems  are  resolved  and  the  signature  of  the 
assistant  graduate  dean  is  obtained.  (It  major  prob¬ 
lems  are  encountered  that  make  it  inadvisable  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  examination,  the  department  chairman 
is  consulted.) 

Oral  examinations  may  not  be  administered  during 
any  period  in  which  the  University  is  not  in  regular 
session. 

7.  Approved  copies  of  Forms  6a,  9,  and  10  are  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  department  chairman.  Receipt  of  these 
forms  is  the  signal  that  the  final  oral  or  written  exam¬ 
ination  is  official  and  may  proceed. 

8.  When  the  final  oral  examination  has  been  completed, 
the  results  are  recorded  on  Forms  -9  and  10.  The 
original  of  the  completed  Form  10  is  returned  to  the 
Graduate  School  Office. 

9  You  must  be  registered  for  at  least  2  hours  of  ap¬ 
proved  program  credit  or  pay  an  equivalent  contin¬ 
uous  registration  fee  during  the  semester  of  final  ex¬ 
amination.  Obtain  fee  slips  to  pay  for  continuous 
registration,  binding  the  thesis  ($4.75  per  copy),  and 
graduation  ($20.00)  from  the  Graduate  School  Of¬ 
fice. 

10.  When  alt  corrections  are  made  and  the  thesis  is  per¬ 
fected,  four  copies  of  the  approved  thesis  in  its  (inal 


form  and  the  fee  receipt  are  deposited  with  the  d  , 
sedation  secretary  in  the  Graduate  School  Office.  E  [ 
tra  copies  will  be  bound  on  request. 

1 1  When  all  problems  are  cleared  (including  approval 
the  thesis  format  and  typing),  you  are  cleared  l  u 
graduation.  t 

A  letter  of  completion  is  available  upon  reque  # 
Your  degree  will  be  noted  on  the  official  transcr  ! 
within  one  month  after  commencement.  The  diplor  ^ 
will  be  mailed  from  eight  to  twelve  weeks  followi  f 
commencement.  J, 

Master’s  Degree  Nonthesis  Programs 

1 .  Obtain  forms  6a  and  6b  from  the  department  seci 
tary. 

2.  Register  tor  all  course  work  on  the  approved  stu 
list  before  you  submit  Form  6a. 

3.  Submit  Form  6a,  signed  by  the  advisory  committc 
the  completed  Form  6b;  and  a  current  BYU  transcr 
(a  student  may  go  to  the  Records  Office  with  a  sir; 
ed  Form  6a  and  pick  up  a  transcript  for  graduatl 
clearance  at  no  cost)  to  the  department  chairman 
graduate  coordinator. 

4.  The  department  chairman  assigns  the  final  oral  < 
amination  committee,  appoints  its  chairman,  and  s 
examination  time  and  place.  The  information  cr 
cerning  the  oral  examination  is  added  to  Form 
and  signed  by  the  department  chairman. 

5  The  department  chairman  submits  Forms  6a  and  b* 
and  a  current  BYU  transcript  to  the  Graduate  Sch  |l!r 
Office  at  least  one  week  prior  to  the  oral  examinatit  1 
Any  problems  are  resolved  and  the  signature  of  i  ill 
assistant  graduate  dean  is  obtained.  (If  major  prc  - 
lems  are  encountered  that  make  it  inadvisable  to  p  -t 
ceed  with  the  examination,  the  department  chairrr  ifc 
is  consulted.) 

6  Approved  copies  of  Forms  6a,  9,  and  10  (or  Form  ,f 
Evaluation  of  Examination,  for  written  exams)  i  ? 
conveyed  to  the  department  chairman.  Receipt  f 
these  forms  is  the  signal  that  the  final  oral  or  writ  i 
examination  is  official  and  may  proceed. 

7.  When  the  final  oral  examination  has  been  complet  , 
the  results  are  recorded  on  Forms  9  and  10.  1 
original  of  the  completed  Form  10  is  returned  to  5 
Graduate  School  Office. 

The  results  of  the  final  written  examination  are 
corded  on  Form  5b,  which  is  signed  by  the  chairrr  t * 
of  the  examining  committee.  The  white  copy  is  -» 
turned  to  the  Graduate  School  Office. 

8.  You  must  be  registered  for  at  least  2  hours  of  - 
proved  program  credit  or  pay  an  equivalent  con  - . 
uous  registration  fee  during  the  semester  of  final  - 
amination.  Obtain  fee  slips  to  pay  for  continues 
registration  and  graduation  ($20.00)  in  the  Gradu  3 
School  Office. 

9.  When  all  problems  are  cleared,  you  are  cleared  r 
graduation.  A  letter  of  completion  is  available  uj  i : 
request.  Your  degree  will  be  noted  on  the  offi  il 
transcript  within  one  month  after  commenceme  t. 
The  diploma  will  be  mailed  from  eight  to  twe  e 
weeks  following  commencement. 


Graduate  Awards 

Teaching  and  research  are  integral  to  graduate  stud  t 
programs.  For  this  reason,  graduate  awards  given  / 
Brigham  Young  University  are  in  the  form  of  teaching  i  i 
research  assistantships  and  internships.  These  awa  s 
are  administered  through  the  academic  departments  f  ' 
the  Graduate  School  and  vary  according  to  the  requ  - 
ments  and  opportunities  of  the  different  disciplines.  "  3 
most  remunerative  ot  these  awards  totals  $5,500  per  a  - 
demic  year  Apply  through  the  chairman  of  your  a  • 
demic  department. 

The  three  basic  types  of  financial  assistance  avails  ; 
are: 

Internships.  To  receive  professional  internships  with  <  - 
standing  professors  ranging  from  one-fourth  to  one-  f 
time  you  must— 

1 .  be  a  degree-seeking  graduate  student, 

2.  register  during  the  regular  registration  period, 
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register  for  at  least  9  hours  per  semester  or  4 '/a  hours 
per  term,  and 

:  have  and  maintain  a  3.5  GPA  minimum  (entering  or 
cumulative  program  GPA). 

i]*slstantshlps.  Teaching  and  research  assistantships 
}'e  available  in  most  departments. 
supplemenlary  Awards.  These  grants  may  be  used  only 
>r  payment  of  fees.  To  receive  one  you  must— 

" .  be  a  degree-seeking  graduate  student, 
r .  register  during  the  regular  registration  period, 

.  register  for  at  least  6  hours  per  semester  or  3  hours 
per  term,  and 

r .  have  and  maintain  a  3.5  GPA  minimum  (entering  or 
r  cumulative  program  GPA). 

itudent  Loans  and  Financial  Aids 

e  ee  Student  Loans  section. 

ri 

Master’s  Degree 

Imount  and  Distribution  ol  Credit 

eThe  master’s  degree  requires  a  minimum  of  30-semester 
lenours  of  credit. 

o  To  declare  a  minor  a  student  needs  a  minimum  of  9 
hours  in  the  minor  field  as  well  as  a  representative  from 
he  minor  department  to  serve  as  an  advisory  committee 
Inember. 

ic  The  master’s  thesis  must  carry  a  minimum  of  6  hours, 
oxit  no  more  than  6  hours  of  thesis  credit  may  count  to¬ 
ward  the  30-hour  minimum.  The  thesis  credit  shall  include 
osuch  disciplines  as  review  of  the  literature,  all  thesis  re¬ 
search,  and  the  writing  of  the  thesis.  Registration  for 
pahesis  credit  (1-6  hours  per  semester  as  approved  by  the 
:hairman  of  the  advisory  committee)  and  work  on  the 
5 thesis  must  be  concurrent. 

a  You  may  apply  toward  master’s  degree  requirements  a 
1  limited  amount  of  upper-division  undergraduate  credit, 
it  These  are  BYU  courses  which  have  been  approved  by 
the  graduate  advisory  committee  at  the  time  of  registra¬ 
tion  or  which  appear  on  your  study  list.  At  least  20  hours 
T  of  fhe  credit  for  the  master’s  degree  must  be  in  the  500 

I  series  or  above. 

Educational  Specialist  Degree 

ffli 

i  Admission  Requirements 

If  you  are  seeking  admission  to  the  educational  specialist 
^program,  you  must  present  evidence  of  a  valid  teaching 

II  credential,  completion  of  at  least  two  years  of  teaching  or 
^administrative  experience,  and  a  master's  degree.  The 

10  Graduate  Record  Examination  (Aptitude  and  Advanced 
-  Test  in  Education)  is  prerequisite  to  admission  as  a  regu¬ 
lar  degree-seeking  student. 

o  Academic  and  Residence  Requirements 

Designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Utah  State 
5  Board  of  Education  for  state  endorsements  to  the  Profes- 
3  sional  Certificate,  the  Educational  Specialist  Degree  re¬ 
quires  60  semester  hours  beyond  the  baccalaureate  de¬ 
gree.  Twenty-four  semester  hours  and  three  full-time 
registrations  must  be  completed  on  the  University  cam¬ 
pus.  Advisory  committees,  appointed  following  your  ad- 
mission  to  the  program,  will  help  you  prepare  a  course  of 

11  study. 

J  Doctor  ol  Education  Degree 

Admission  Requirements 

3(  For  admission  to  degree-seeking  status  as  a  doctoral  ap- 
,(  plicant,  you  must  have  completed  22  semester  hours  of 
education  or  possess  certification  as  a  teacher  and  have 
i3  completed  two  years’  successful  protessional  experience. 
Consult  departmental  announcements  for  specific  re¬ 
quirements.  Successful  completion  of  a  3-hour  seminar  is 
prerequisite  to  admission  on  regular  status. 

'  Classification  of  Doctoral  Students 

Students  seeking  the  Doctor  of  Education  degree  are 


classified  as  degree  applicants  and  degree  candidates. 
You  may  become  a  doctoral  applicant  upon  recommen¬ 
dation  by  your  department  chairman  or  graduate  coor¬ 
dinator.  The  department  will  normally  require  an  exam¬ 
ination  or  other  screening  procedure  prior  to  this 
recommendation.  You  are  admitted  to  candidacy  after 
meeting  candidacy  requirements  and  before  registering 
for  the  dissertation  and  internship. 

Academic  and  Residence  Requirements 
A  minimum  of  three  years'  full-time  study  beyond  the 
bachelor's  degree  or  its  equivalent  is  required.  Full-time 
study  is  defined  as  at  least  9  hours  in  course  work  or  re¬ 
search  per  semester.  The  advisory  committee  has  author¬ 
ity  to  decide  what  work  will  meet  these  requirements.  At 
least  two  consecutive  semesters,  during  which  you  are 
registered  for  not  less  than  9  semester  hours  each,  must 
be  taken  on  the  Provo  campus  (or  two  consecutive  full¬ 
time  Summer  Terms,  each  with  an  intervening  5-semes¬ 
ter-hour,  supervised  field  experience  for  members  of  an 
organized  group). 

A  minor  must  consist  of  at  least  12  semester  hours  of 
approved  credit. 

Tool  Requirement 

There  is  no  foreign  language  requirement.  You  must 
demonstrate  proficiency  in  statistics  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  advisory  committee. 

Comprehensive  Examination 

You  must  pass  a  written  comprehensive  examination  in 
your  doctoral  field  under  the  direction  of  your  major  de¬ 
partment.  The  minor  department  will  test  you  in  your  mi¬ 
nor  area.  This  examination  will  normally  be  given  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year  of  graduate  study.  Departments 
may  also  require  an  oral  portion  of  the  comprehensive  ex¬ 
amination. 

Admission  to  Candidacy 

To  advance  to  candidacy,  you  must  pass  the  final  qual¬ 
ifying  written  examination  and  submit  a  dissertation  pros¬ 
pectus  approved  by  your  doctoral  advisory  committee. 
You  are  responsible  for  filing  with  the  Graduate  School 
Office  Form  5.  Request  for  Admission  to  Candidacy, 
when  all  conditions  have  been  met.  Notice  from  the  Grad¬ 
uate  School  Office  then  admits  you. 

Dissertation 

A  minimum  of  12  hours  of  dissertation  credit  must  be  at¬ 
tained.  An  oral  examination  on  your  dissertation  must  be 
completed  successfully. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  Degree 

Classification  ol  Doctoral  Students 

Students  admitted  to  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree 
program  are  classified  as  degree  applicants  and  degree 
candidates.  You  may  become  a  doctoral  applicant  upon 
recommendation  by  your  department  chairman  or  gradu¬ 
ate  coordinator.  The  department  will  normally  require  an 
examination  or  other  screening  procedure  prior  to  this 
recommendation. 

Academic  and  Residence  Requirements 

A  full  semester  of  residence  credit  is  defined  as  at  least  9 
hours  in  course  work  or  research  per  semester.  The  advi¬ 
sory  committee  has  authority  to  decide  what  work  will 
meet  these  requirements.  Ordinarily  two  years  of  full-time 
course  work  or  research  or  its  equivalent  must  be  taken 
on  the  Provo  campus.  At  least  two  consecutive  9-hour 
semesters  must  be  taken  here.  These  two  semesters  are 
in  addition  to  any  residence  completed  in  a  master's  pro¬ 
gram. 

A  minor  must  consist  of  at  least  12  semester  hours  of 
approved  credit. 

You  receive  the  doctoral  degree  when  you  demon¬ 
strate  competence  in  an  appropriate  field.  Though  pass¬ 
ing  University  course  work  contributes  to  this  com¬ 
petence,  such  activities  alone  do  not  assure  your 
reaching  an  acceptable  level.  No  minimum  number  of  for¬ 
mal  course  hours  guarantees  competence  at  the  doctoral 
level. 
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Normally,  the  Ph  D  or  Ed.D.  degree  requires  a  min¬ 
imum  of  six  semesters  of  full-time  study  beyond  the  bac¬ 
calaureate  degree  or  four  semesters  beyond  the  master's 
degree.  Skill  in  language  or  other  tool  subjects  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  this  minimum  requirement. 

You  gain  competence  through  many  activities,  most  in¬ 
volving  services  provided  by  the  University,  such  as  facul¬ 
ty  time  for  guidance  and  evaluation,  library  resources, 
and  office  and  laboratory  spaces  and  facilities.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  necessary  that  you  compensate  the  University  tor  a 
part  of  this  cost.  Though  different  programs  involve  vari¬ 
ous  lengths  of  training,  in  no  case  will  the  doctorate  de¬ 
gree  be  awarded  until  you  have  paid  registration  fees 
equivalent  to  six  lull-time  semesters;  or,  if  you  submit  ac¬ 
ceptable  transfer  graduate  credit,  these  fees  will  be  re¬ 
duced,  but  in  all  cases  fees  paid  must  equal  a  minimum  ot 
four  full-time  semesters. 

Too!  Requirement 

For  academic  areas  in  which  much  related  subject  matter 
is  published  in  foreign  languages,  the  language  is  prereq¬ 
uisite  to  study  in  that  field.  Where  justified  by  the  subject 
matter,  however,  a  tool  subject  replacement  lor  foreign 
language  may  be  made. 

In  any  case,  consider  the  foreign  language  or  the  tool 
subject  requirement  prerequisite  to  regular  status  as  a 
degree-seeking  student  and  not  part  of  regular  course 
work  for  accumulating  credit  hours  in  the  major  or  minor 
fields  ot  study. 

Any  of  the  tour  options  below  will  satisfy  the  language- 
tool  subject  requirements.  Departments  specify  which  re¬ 
quirement  or  requirements  are  appropriate  lor  their  re¬ 
spective  areas  as  approved  by  the  Graduate  Council. 

Tool  Requirement  1:  Single  Language.  Demonstrate  a 
thorough  familiarity  with  French,  German,  Russian,  or 
Spanish.  The  examination  will  test  your  ability  to  (1 )  trans¬ 
late  literature  in  your  field  competently  and  (2)  commu¬ 
nicate  orally  in  the  language. 

In  lieu  of  a  special  examination,  you  can  meet  this  re¬ 
quirement  by  completing  a  minimum  of  22  semester 
hours  in  language  with  an  average  grade  of  B  (3.0)  or 
higher.  It  you  are  familiar  with  the  language,  you  may  be 
able  to  earn  the  first  16  of  these  by  special  examination, 
thereby  qualifying  to  register  lor  the  remaining  credil  from 
courses  321 . 322,  or  the  equivalent. 

In  either  case,  the  language  department  involved  must 
certify  your  competency. 

Tool  Requirement  2:  Two  Languages.  Any  one  or  a 

combination  of  the  following  provisions  meets  the  two- 
language  requirement.  One  of  the  languages  must  be 
French,  German,  Russian,  or  Spanish.  The  second  lan¬ 
guage  may  be  recommended  by  the  department  and  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Graduale  Council. 

1 .  Successful  completion  of  ETS  examination  (given  only 
in  French,  German,  Russian,  or  Spanish).  Check  with 
the  BYU  Testing  Service  to  find  dates  and  apply  for 
these  examinations. 

2.  Successful  completion  of  the  language  course  95R  in 
either  or  both  acceptable  languages  (offered  only  in 
French,  German,  or  Spanish). 

3.  Successful  completion  of  16  semester  hours  with  an 
average  grade  ol  B  (3.0)  in  the  foreign  languages  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  major  department  and  the  Graduate 
Council. 

Tool  Requirement  3.  One  Language  and  One  Tool 
Subject.  Include  one  ot  the  languages  in  Option  2  plus  8 
to  10  credit  hours  in  any  combination  from  the  Depart¬ 
ments  ol  Statistics,  Computer  Science,  or  Mathematics  as 
approved  by  the  Graduate  Council.  Mathematics  hours 
must  be  beyond  Math.  111. 

Tool  Requirement  4:  Single  Tool  Subject.  This  option 
would  normally  consist  of  18  to  21  semester  hours  of  in¬ 
tegrated  undergraduate  study  in  the  Departments  of 
Mathematics,  Statistics,  and  Computer  Science  in  any 
combination  showing  systematic  tool  development,  as  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Graduate  Council.  Mathematics  hours  must 
be  beyond  Math.  111. 


Comprehensive  Examination 

You  must  pass  a  written  comprehensive  examination  i 
your  doctoral  field  under  the  direction  of  your  major  de 
partment.  The  minor  department  will  test  you  in  your  m  ; 
nor.  This  examination  will  normally  be  given  at  the  end  (  * 
the  second  year  of  graduate  study.  Departments  may  als  £ 
require  an  oral  portion. 

Admission  to  Candidacy 

Satisfactorily  complete  the  tool  requirement  and  the  corr 
prehensive  examination  and  submit  a  dissertation  pros 
pectus  approved  by  an  advisory  committee  for  admissio 
to  candidacy  tor  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree. 

You  are  responsible  for  filing  Form  5,  Request  for  Ac 
mission  to  Candidacy,  with  the  Graduate  School  Otfic 
when  all  conditions  for  admission  to  candidacy  have  bee 
met. 


Colleges 

College  of  Biological  and 
Agricultural  Sciences 

A.  Lester  Allen,  Dean  (301  WIDB) 

The  lollowing  departments  are  included  within  the  Collec 
of  Biological  and  Agricultural  Sciences: 

Biological  Division  Agricultural  Division 

Botany  and  Range  Science  Agricultural  Economics 
Microbiology  Agronomy  and  Horticulture  <i  i 

Zoology  Animal  Science 

Food  Science  and  Nutrition* 

*A!so  in  the  College  ot  Family  Living. 

Division  ol  Biological  Sciences 

Courses  offered  in  these  departments  give  you  a  gener 
understanding  ol  the  fundamental  principles  of  plant  ar 
animal  life,,  and  your  relationship  to  the  world  in  whic 
you  live.  Specialized  courses  emphasizing  teaching  ar 
research  are  offered  to  majors  in  the  several  branches 
biological  science. 

If  you  are  interested  in  health  professions,  you  can  r 
ceive  preprofessional  training  in  this  division. 

Division  of  Agricultural  Sciences 

Agriculture  has  always  been  America's  basic  industry  ar 
is  more  important  today  than  ever.  The  agricultural  i  | 
dustry  has  developed  rapidly  in  mechanization  and  el 
ciency.  Men  and  women  engaged  in  agricultural  r 
search,  production,  and  marketing  must  therelore  ha' 
an  understanding  ol  new  scientific  and  technological  d 
velopments  and  a  solid  foundation  in  the  basic  sciences 
If  you  are  interested  in  agriculture  you  may  want  tl 
two-year  technical  program,  or  you  may  specialize  by  ta 
ing  a  four-year  major  that  prepares  you  for  farm  at 
ranch  management,  employment  in  related  agricultui 
business  or  government,  or  teaching  and  research.  C<  l 
tain  kinds  of  work  require  strong  emphasis  in  the  bas 
sciences  and  graduale  study  for  an  advanced  degree. 

College  Advisement  Center 

Audrey  L.  Megerian,  Supervisor  (380  WIDB,  378-3042) 

The  college  advisement  center  (CAC)  is  designed  to  he 
you  with  any  academic  need  and  to  progress  from  tl 
day  of  orientation  through  graduation  as  smoothly  as  pc 
sible. 

Health  Professions  Advisement  Office 

Don  Bloxham,  Adviser  (380  WIDB,  378-3044) 

The  Health  Professions  Advisement  Office  serves  si 
dents  planning  careers  in  such  health-related  fields  as  t 
following; 

biomedical  engineering  osteopathic  medicine 

dental  hygiene  pharmacy 

dentistry  podiatry 
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health  administration  physician's  assistant 

medicine  public  health 

j  optometry 


Obtain  catalogs  and  other  pertinent  materials  in  this  ot- 
irbe  The  adviser  will  help  you  plan  preprofessional  study 
-41 BYU  and  apply  tor  admission  to  professional  schools 
You  may  receive  your  full  training  at  BYU  in  medical 
letetics.  medical  technology,  nursing,  or  speech  patholo- 
y  and  audiology  Consult  the  index  tor  page  numbers  of 
descriptions  of  these  programs  in  the  respective  depart- 
Tjsjients. 


College  of  Business 

^Villiam  G.  Dyer,  Dean  (154  JKB) 

Students  may  graduate  with  a  major  in  one  of  the  follow- 
ig  departments  in  the  College  of  Business 


accounting 

Justness  Education  and  Administrative  Management 

Jusmess  Management 

iconomics 

Statistics 


College  Advisement  Center 

Jeggy  Card.  Supervisor  (266  JKB) 

"he  advisement  center  provides  up-to-date  records  and 
nformation  and  help  with  registration,  graduation  require- 
_nents  policies  and  procedures,  fields  of  study,  changes 
-of  major,  and  many  other  aspects  of  the  college's  aca- 
Jemic  life. 

Objectives  of  the  College  of  Business 

«  (The  primary  purpose  of  the  College  of  Business  is  to  help 
\rou  achieve  success  in  business,  government  service, 
professional  education,  or  graduate  study  Programs 
within  the  college  are  designed  to  help  you  acquire 
Knowledge,  insight,  maturity,  competence,  and  a  sense  of 
business  ethics. 

^Recommended  High  School  Preparation 

ar|8ecause  of  the  increasing  use  of  mathematics  and  com- 
tjmunicalions  in  business,  if  you  want  to  complete  the  pre- 
ar^scribed  curricula  without  loss  of  time  you  should  have 
^completed  the  following  high  school  courses  or  their 
!  equivalent: 

'  3  units  of  English 

3  units  of  mathematics,  consisting  of  2  units  of  algebra 
and  1  of  geometry 

r  If  you  have  not  completed  these  mathematics  in  high 
^  school,  remedy  the  deficiency  before  registering  for  Math 

*  110 

Division  of  Business  Fundamentals  and  College  Core 
■  Requirements  In  Four-Year  Degree  Programs 

5 

5  If  you  plan  to  complete  a  baccalaureate  degree  program 
^  m  the  College  of  Business,  you  must  register  as  a  magr 
.  in  the  Division  of  Business  Fundamentals  until  you  have 
'  completed  course  and  grade  point  requirements  specified 
.  by  each  department. 

Two-Year  Secretarial  Program 

A  two-year  secretarial  program  leading  to  an  associate 
degree  is  ottered  in  the  Business  Education  and  Adminis¬ 
trative  Management  Department  When  you  complete  this 
program,  you  may  easily  transfer  to  one  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  s  four-year  programs  leading  to  a  baccalaureate  de¬ 
gree  Requirements  are  listed  under  Business  Education 
and  Administrative  Management  in  the  List  of  Courses 
section 

Graduate  Programs 

Graduate  Programs  ottered  through  the  Graduate  School 
are— 

Master  of  Science  in  Business  Education  (M  S.) 

Master  of  Science  in  Economics  (M  S.) 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Business  Education  (Ph  D.) 

II  you  plan  to  enter  one  of  these  graduate  programs, 
consult  the  department  chairman  prior  to  registering  lor 
upper-division  classes  in  the  undergraduate  program. 


College  of  Education 

Curtis  N  VanAlfen,  Dean  (343  MCKB) 

The  following  departments  are  included  in  the  College  of 
Education 

Educational  Administration 
Educational  Psychology 
Elementary  Education 
Instructional  Science 
Secondary  Education  and  Foundations 

The  College  ot  Education  has  two  principal  (unctions:  (1) 
educating  teachers,  counselors,  school  psychologists 
school  librarians,  principals,  supervisors,  superintendents, 
and  other  professional  workers  in  education,  and  (2)  re¬ 
searching  educational  processes. 

Educational  Advisement  and  Certification  Office 
(EAC) 

Mary  Louise  Seamons.  Supervisor  (1 20  MCKB) 

The  college  advisement  center  (EAC)  is  designed  to  help 
you  with  any  academic  need  and  to  progress  from  the 
day  of  orientation  through  graduation  as  smoothly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  You  are  encouraged  to  freely  use  the  academic 
services  of  the  center 

Responsibility  for  the  Preparation  of  Teachers 

All  certificates  for  teaching,  counseling,  school  psycholo¬ 
gy,  instructional  media,  supervising,  administration,  spe¬ 
cial  education,  and  library  work  in  the  public  schools  of 
Utah  are  granted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

When  all  requirements  for  state  certification  have  been 
fulfilled,  registrants  of  the  University’s  colleges  or  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  will  be  recommended  for  certification  by  the 
dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  who  gives  final  approv¬ 
al  on  all  aspects  ot  the  teacher  education  program,  in¬ 
cluding  general  education,  professional  education,  and 
teaching  majors  and  minors 

II  you  wish  a  state  certificate,  apply  with  the  dean  ot  the 
College  of  Education  through  the  Education  Advisement 
and  Certification  Office  (120  MCKB)  and  not  with  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

Elementary  School  Teaching.  If  you  are  interested  in 
elementary  school  teaching,  register  in  the  College  of 
Education.  Prior  application  and  acceptance  are  required 
for  admittance  to  the  beginning  course  in  the  educational 
sequence  (ElEd  200)  Because  ot  a  state  quota  limiting 
the  number  of  graduates,  admission  to  the  program 
may  be  delayed  two  semesters.  For  course  listings  and 
prerequisites  see  the  Department  of  Elementary  Educa¬ 
tion  section  of  this  catalog  A  dual  certification  program  is 
cosponsored  in  cooperation  with  the  following  areas: 
Special  Education.  Early  Childhood  Endorsement  (pre¬ 
school  and  kindergarten),  and  Communicative  Disorders. 
II  you  desire  to  obtain  a  second  certificate  from  any  one 
ol  the  above,  register  with  that  area  as  a  major.  You  may 
receive  a  junior  high  school  endorsement  by  completing 
an  approved  teaching  minor 

Secondary  School  Teaching.  If  you  plan  a  career  in  sec¬ 
ondary  school  teaching,  register  in  the  department  of 
your  academic  major.  II  choosing  a  composite  teaching 
major,  consult  the  Education  Advisement  and  Certifica¬ 
tion  Office  (120  MCKB)  concerning  your  area  There  is 
no  major  in  secondary  education  per  se,  but  you  must 
complete  the  professional  education  requirements  as  well 
as  the  academic  major  and  minor.  Begin  this  sequence 
(SecEd  276R)  as  early  as  the  sophomore  year  if  you  can. 
to  avoid  pressure  in  scheduling  the  balance  of  the  certifi¬ 
cation  program.  For  course  listings  and  prerequisites  in 
this  area,  see  the  Department  ot  Secondary  Education 
and  Foundations  section 

Special  Education.  II  you  want  to  feach  children  with  in¬ 
tellectual  handicaps,  emotional  disturbances,  learning  dis¬ 
abilities.  or  communicative  disorders,  plan  your  program 
your  freshman  year  with  the  special  education  adviser  in 
the  Education  Advisement  and  Certification  Office  (120 
MCKB).  Early  planning  will  enable  you  to  complete  re¬ 
quirements  for  basic  professional  certification  in  special 
education  along  with  your  regular  four-  or  five-year  pro- 
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gram.  Obtain  further  information  from  the  Coordinator  of 
Special  Education  (F-41 1  HFAC  or  120  MCKB) 

The  area  of  communicative  disorders  includes  speech- 
language  pathology  and  audiology.  It  prepares  you  to  be 
a  communication  specialist  in  schools,  hospitals,  rehabili¬ 
tation  centers,  and  other  agencies  and  in  private  practice. 
You  deal  with  the  diagnosis,  prescriptive  planning,  and 
habilitation  of  communicative  disorders,  including  prob¬ 
lems  in  speech,  hearing,  and  language.  Professional  cer¬ 
tification  in  Utah  and  many  other  states,  as  well  as  in  the 
American  Speech  and  Hearing  Association,  requires  a 
master's  degree. 

Indian  Education.  If  you  want  to  teach  Indian  children, 
enter  either  the  elementary  or  secondary  teaching  certifi¬ 
cation  program.  While  you  are  completing  these  pro¬ 
grams,  you  may  take  certain  Indian  Education  courses  to 
enhance  teaching  competency.  As  you  apply  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  student-teaching  experience,  indicate  your  desire 
for  a  teaching  assignment  in  a  public  school  and  with  In¬ 
dian  students.  For  further  information,  contact  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Education  or  the  American  Indian  Education  De¬ 
partment. 

Community  College  Teaching.  The  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion  trains  graduate  students  who  are  interested  in  com¬ 
munity  college  teaching.  If  you  are  registered  with  the 
Graduate  School  in  a  master's  degree  program,  complete 
the  requirements  for  a  community  college  teaching  cre¬ 
dential  by  enrolling  in  graduate  professional  education 
courses. 

Curriculum  and  Instruction.  If  qualified  and  specializing 
in  the  areas  of  curriculum  and  instruction,  you  may  pur¬ 
sue  the  Master  of  Arts,  the  Master  of  Education,  or  the 
Doctor  of  Education  degrees. 

Counseling  and  Guidance.  The  Counselor  Education 
Program  prepares  counselors  to  serve  in  a  variety  of  pos¬ 
sible  settings.  Select  at  least  one  of  the  following  area 
specialties:  elementary  school  counselor,  secondary 
school  counselor,  college  student  personnel  counselor, 
agency  counselor  (employment,  welfare.corrections,  etc.) 
and  Church  counselor  (seminary  or  institute,  chaplaincy, 
bishopric,  etc.)  School  counselors  must  be  certified  by 
the  state,  which  requires  a  master’s  degree  or  its  equiva¬ 
lent,  and  a  recommendation  from  the  counselor  educa¬ 
tion  faculty.  Many  states  also  require  teaching  expe¬ 
rience. 

School  Psychology.  The  Department  of  Educational  Psy¬ 
chology  and  the  Psychology  Department  jointly  offer  a 
program  leading  to  state  certification  as  a  school  psychol¬ 
ogist.  This  program  requires  a  master's  degree,  and  certi¬ 
fication  ordinarily  takes  two  years  beyond  the  bachelor's 
degree. 

Public  School  Administration.  The  Department  of 
Educational  Administration  offers  courses  leading  to  certi¬ 
fication  as  a  public  school  administrator.  Utah  requires  a 
minimum  of  two  years  of  successful  teaching  experience 
and  the  master’s  degree  or  equivalent.  Take  courses  list¬ 
ed  in  the  departmental  brochure  to  obtain  the  appropriate 
administrative  endorsements. 

Instructional  Science  and  Technology  Programs. 

Graduate  and  undergraduate  research  internships  and 
theory;  product  research;  systems  evaluation;  and  tech¬ 
nological  systems  design  involving  electronic,  electro¬ 
chemical,  print,  and  instructor  delivery  systems  lead  to 
professional  design  positions  in  universities  and  industrial, 
government,  public  school,  and  Church  environments. 

Certification  Procedures 

If  you  are  in  a  secondary  education  composite  program 
consisting  ol  minors  in  three  fields,  register  in  the  College 
of  Education.  Otherwise,  register  in  your  major  college,  if 

a  candidate  for  a  secondary  teaching  certificate,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  college  in  which  you  have  registered, 
you  must  have  your  certification  program  approved  in 
the  Education  Advisement  and  Certification  Office 
(120  MCKB),  while  enrolled  in  SecEd.  276R,  the  first 
course  In  the  professional  education  sequence. 

All  students  in  teacher  certification  programs  (except 
those  in  secondary  education)  are  required  to  meet  min¬ 


imum  speech  and  hearing  standards  Speech  and  heal 
ing  tests  may  be  required  in  the  first  course  in  the  certit 
cation  cycle. 

How  to  Become  Certified.  If  you  complete  the  certific. 
tion  requirements  set  forth  by  the  College  of  Educatioi) 
regardless  of  the  college  in  which  you  are  registered,  yc 
are  eligible  for  a  certificate  issued  by  the  Utah  Stai  i 
Board  of  Education.  Certification  is  approved  by  th, 
board  after  you  have  applied  for  certification  through  tt 
dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  who,  in  turn,  recon 
mends  you  to  the  state  board. 

You  are  responsible  for  certification  requirements  ou 
lined  in  the  catalog  in  effect  the  year  you  are  admitted 
the  education  program.  Prepare  yourself  to  be  certified 
any  of  the  following  areas: 

Teacher  in  early  childhood  (preschool  to  grade  3) 

Teacher  in  elementary  schools 

Teacher  of  special  education 

Teacher  in  communicative  disorders 

Teacher  in  secondary  schools 

Librarian  in  secondary  schools 

Counselor 

School  psychologist 

Instructional  media  specialist 

Administrator-supervisor  in  elementary  schools 

Administrator-supervisor  in  secondary  schools 

Superintendent 

Certification  In  Other  States.  If  you  plan  to  leach 
states  other  than  Ulah,  contact  the  Education  Adviseme 
and  Certification  Olfice  (120  MCKB),  for  informatic 
about  certification  requirements  in  those  states. 

Basic  Professional  Certificate.  Certifying  teachers  is 
function  of  the  Utah  State  Board  of  Education.  The  Boa 
of  Education  publishes  certification  requirements  in  boc 
let  form  and  in  supplements.  The  board's  present  poli 
states  minimum  requirements  in  general  terms  to  encoi 
age  institutions  that  prepare  teachers  to  continuous 
study  requirements,  going  beyond  the  minima  whenes. 
desirable.  The  Utah  State  Board  of  Education  requir 
recommendation  by  the  institution's  dean  of  education. 

Alterations  in  Ihe  requirements  may  be  made  from  lir 
to  time.  They  will  not  be  retroactive  but  may  apply  to  i 
completed  portions  of  your  program. 

Requirements  for  Dual  Certification.  If  you  have  met  I 
requirements  for  a  general  elementary  school  certilica 
you  can  obtain  a  general  secondary  school  certificate 
meeting  certain  additional  requirements.  In  addition  to  t 
state's  requirements  for  subject-matter  major,  minor, 
composite  teaching  major,  you  must  complete  cert; 
methods  courses  and  secondary  student  teaching.  If  y 
have  met  the  requirements  for  a  general  second, 
school  certificate,  you  can  obtain  a  general  element, 
school  certificate  by  completing  certain  methods  cours 
and  student  teaching.  Obtain  specific  instructions 
these  programs  in  the  Education  Advisement  and  Cerl 
cation  Office  (120  MCKB). 

Selection  of  Candidates.  Candidates  for  certification  ; 
teachers  should  expect  to  be  screened  carefully.  O  1 
persons  of  high  caliber  with  substantial  general  edu< 
tion,  whose  mastery  of  major  and  minor  fields  is  unqui 
tioned,  and  whose  personal  character  reflects  the  b 
ideals  ot  our  culture  will  finally  be  recommended  for  ce 
fication. 

Selecting  those  who  will  be  recommended  lor  certifii  ■ 
tion  is  a  continuous  process.  It  begins  when  you  first  ( ■ 
nounce  your  intention  to  seek  certification,  and  contim  ; 
through  all  stages  of  your  education.  One  basic  requir 
ment  is  that  you  maintain  a  cumulative  grade  point  av* 
age  of  2.25  or  higher.  The  Department  of  Element.  ' 
Education  requires  a  cumulalive  grade  point  average  f 
2.50. 

Transfer  Students.  To  transfer  from  another  university 
from  another  college  within  BYU  to  the  College  of  Edu  - 
tion,  you  must  have  a  cumulative  grade  point  average  f 
2.25  or  higher  (elementary  education  requires  2.50). 
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*  College  of  Engineering  Sciences 
nd  Technology 


.  Douglas  Smoot,  Dean  (270  CB) 

Ofj  he  College  of  Engineering  Sciences  and  Technology  is 
composed  of  the  following  six  departments: 

^hemical  Engineering 
'^ivil  Engineering 
'Electrical  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 
idustrial  Education 
to  echnology 

the  1980s  and  the  1990s,  the  world's  expectation  of  its 
ingineering  and  technical  personnel  wiil  range  from  pro¬ 
ving  for  interplanetary  exploration  and  travel  to  solving 
uch  earthiy  problems  as  pollution,  transportation,  ef¬ 
ficient  energy  use,  and  new  materials  and  products,  as 
veil  as  many  other  exciting  and  challenging  needs. 

The  solution  to  man’s  present  and  future  problems  will 
equire  people  trained  as  craftsmen,  technicians,  tech¬ 
nologists,  and  engineers  working  together  as  a  team. 
:ach  of  the  departments  in  the  College  of  Engineering 
Sciences  and  Technology  has  a  faculty  with  special  train- 
ng  and  advanced  education,  including  years  of  work  ex¬ 
igence.  which  qualifies  them  to  prepare  you  for  these 


echnical  careers.  Each  department  also  has  modern, 
veli-equipped  laboratories  that  provide  you  exciting  and 
/aluable  hands-on  experience. 

1)1  It  is  very  important  that  you  understand  the  differences 
f  Detween  the  various  college  programs  and  decide  on 
110 /our  career  as  eariy  as  possible.  This  is  especially  true  for 
engineers  and  technologists.  It  is  also  important  that  you 
understand  the  differences  between  scientists  and  engi- 
s  neers.  You  can  obtain  helpful  information  from  the  col¬ 
lege  advisement  center. 


College  Advisement  Center 

^Ruth  Morrison,  Supervisor  (278  CB) 


*  As  a  center  for  students,  the  CAC  provides  up-to-date 
records  and  information  and  help  with  registration,  gradu- 
1  ation  requirements,  policies  and  procedures,  fields  of 
w  study,  changes  of  major,  and  many  other  aspects  of  the 
u  college’s  academic  life. 


College  Programs 

a*  The  alignment  of  engineering  with  technology  and  indus- 
; I  trial  education  makes  it  possible  to  offer,  in  a  single  col- 
tfj  lege,  a  broad  spectrum  of  training  within  which  you  can 
prepare  for  a  career  in  our  challenging  technological 
world.  This  rich  offering  encompasses  two-year  associ- 
tate-degree  programs,  four-year  baccalaureate-degree 
jj  programs,  five-year  Master  of  Science,  Master  of  Engi- 
neering,  and  Master  of  Industrial  Education  programs, 
■5  and  a  program  that  leads  to  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  de- 
l  gree  in  Engineering. 

i  The  bachelor’s  degree  program  in  engineering  is  also 
excellent  preparation  for  such  other  professional  careers 
as  law,  medicine,  and  business 

:  General  Education  Requirements 

;  All  students  who  receive  an  associate  or  baccalaureate 
*  degree  must  satisfy  the  University’s  general  education  re- 
i  quirements.  The  biological  science  requirement  is  4  se- 
!l  mester  hours  for  all  engineering  majors  who  are  com¬ 
pleting  the  former  requirements  tor  the  baccalaureate 
degree.  Other  modifications  in  the  general  education  re¬ 
quirements  also  apply  to  engineering  majors  Those  re¬ 
quirements  may  be  obtained  by  contacting  the  College  of 
Engineering  Sciences  and  Technology  Advisement  Cen¬ 
ter 

It  is  very  important  to  maintain  constant  progress  in  the 
major  technical  area  because  of  prerequisite  structure 
You  are  cautioned  against  devoting  eariy  semesters  sole¬ 
ly  toward  the  completion  of  general  education  require¬ 
ments,  and  thus  falling  behind  in  technical  areas  Instead, 
you  should  follow  an  integrated  study  program  of  general 
education  and  technical  requirements. 


Two-Year  Programs 

Because  of  the  increasing  complexity  of  industrial  oper¬ 
ations,  more  and  more  students  who  have  completed  two 
years  of  study  often  find  fruitful  and  satisfying  employ¬ 
ment.  The  Departments  of  Chemical  Engineering  and  Civii 
Engineering  now  have  curricula  leading  to  the  associate 
degree  upon  completion  of  approximately  two  years  (four 
semesters)  of  work.  If  you  are  interested  in  these  pro¬ 
grams,  contact  the  major  department  chairman.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  following  programs  are  offered  through  the  De¬ 
partments  of  Technology  and  Industrial  Education. 

Drafting  Technician 

Electrical  Technician 

Electronics  Technician 

Graphic  Arts  Technician 

Light  Building  Construction  Technician 

Materials  Science  Technician 

Welding  Technician 

industrial  Education 

The  Department  of  Industrial  Education  provides  bac¬ 
calaureate  programs  for  training  industrial  arts  teachers 
for  elementary,  middle,  junior  high,  and  senior  high 
schools,  as  well  as  technical  education  teachers  for  voca¬ 
tional  and  technical  schools.  The  Department  of  Industrial 
Education  also  offers  four-year  baccalaureate  programs 
in  building  construction  and  physical  plant  administration. 
This  department  also  offers  master’s  programs  for  super¬ 
visors,  coordinators,  and  administrators  in  industrial  and 
technical  education,  in  cooperation  with  the  College  of 
Education,  the  Department  of  Industrial  Education  offers 
the  Doctor  of  Education  degree  with  a  minor  emphasis  in 
industrial  education. 

Technology 

The  Department  of  Technology  offers  four-year  baccalau¬ 
reate  programs  in  design  and  graphics,  electronics,  and 
manufacturing.  These  three  programs  are  accredited  as 
engineering  technology  programs  by  the  Accreditation 
Board  for  Engineering  and  Technology,  Inc.  (ABET)  and 
are  highly  recognized  as  among  the  best  available. 

Engineering  Sciences 

Engineering  with  a  strong  emphasis  on  mathematics  and 
the  basic  sciences  has  been  offered  at  Brigham  Young 
University  since  1 952.  Graduates  find  acceptance  in  the 
best  graduate  schools  and  in  top  industrial  organizations. 
Many  are  in  key  positions  in  leading  industries  or  have  im¬ 
portant  assignments  with  government  agencies.  With  the 
evident  need  extending  weli  into  the  future  for  those 
skilled  in  solving  technological  problems,  an  engineering 
degree  from  BYU  is  a  valuable  professional  accom¬ 
plishment. 

if  you  plan  to  enroll  in  engineering,  you  can  save  time 
by  successfully  completing  the  following  high  school 
courses  or  their  equivalents: 

3  units  of  English 

4  units  of  mathematics,  consisting  of  2V, ?  units  of  algebra, 

1  unit  of  geometry,  and  Vz  unit  of  trigonometry.  This 
should  qualify  you  to  begin  mathematics  with  analytic 
geometry  and  calculus 

1  unit  of  physical  science  (either  chemistry  or  physics) 

1  unit  of  drafting  or  mechanical  drawing 

if  you  have  not  completed  these  requirements,  plan  to  en¬ 
ter  BYU  for  the  Summer  Term,  beginning  in  June.  If  defi¬ 
ciencies  are  not  too  serious,  they  can  probably  be  made 
up  by  the  Fall  Semester. 

Each  of  the  four  engineering  departments  (chemical, 
civil,  electrical,  and  mechanical)  offers  a  four-year  Bache¬ 
lor  of  Science  degree.  Each  is  accredited  by  the  Accredit¬ 
ation  Board  for  Engineering  and  Technology.  Inc.  (ABET) 
To  complete  these  programs  in  less  totai  time,  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Spring  and  Summer  Terms’  offerings 

Prearchitecturai  Curriculum 

Because  BYU  does  not  offer  an  architecture  degree,  it  is 
suggested  you  identify  an  architectural  school  for  this  ma¬ 
jor.  Then,  by  carefully  studying  its  program,  you  can  en¬ 
roll  in  a  limited  number  ot  applicable  classes  at  BYU.  Early 
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transfer  to  this  selected  school  will  (unless  it  requires  a 
bachelor's  degree)  allow  a  minimum  credit  loss.  A  list  of 
accredited  architecture  schools  and  additional  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  obtained  in  the  advisement  center. 

Graduate  Programs 

Master  of  Science  Program.  The  Master  ot  Science 
(M.S.)  degree,  including  a  thesis  and  a  final  oral  exam¬ 
ination,  requires  approximately  one  year  of  work  beyond 
the  requirements  for  the  baccalaureate  degree.  If  you  are 
preparing  for  industrial  careers,  careers  in  research,  or 
planning  to  go  on  for  doctoral  study,  the  Master  of  Sci¬ 
ence  degree  provides  an  excellent  engineering  back¬ 
ground.  Refer  to  the  engineering,  industrial  education,  or 
technology  sections  of  this  catalog  for  more  specific  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  a  particular  Master  of  Science  degree. 

Master  ot  Engineering  Program.  The  Master  of  Engi¬ 
neering  (M.E.)  degree  requires  approximately  one  year  of 
work  beyond  the  requirements  for  the  baccalaureate  de¬ 
gree.  generally  including  an  engineering  study  or  project 
and  a  final  oral  examination.  This  degree  is  designed  to 
provide  advanced  engineering  training  at  the  master's 
level  and  emphasize  professional  development.  If  you  de¬ 
sire  more  intensive  research  and  development  training, 
consider  the  M.S.  or  the  Ph.D.  programs.  Refer  to  the  en¬ 
gineering  sections  of  this  catalog  for  more  specific  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  a  particular  Master  ot  Engineering  de¬ 
gree. 

Master  ot  Industrial  Education  Program.  The  Master  of 
Industrial  Education  (MIE)  degree  requires  approximately 
one  year  ot  work  beyond  the  requirements  tor  the  bac¬ 
calaureate  degree,  including  a  field  project  and  a  final 
oral  examination.  This  program  is  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  industry  and  education  by  providing  special¬ 
ization  for  management,  supervision,  and  training  in  in¬ 
dustry,  as  well  as  master  teachers,  supervisors,  and  coor¬ 
dinators  of  industrial  education.  Refer  to  the  Industrial 
Education  section  of  this  catalog  for  more  specific  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  program. 

Integrated  Master's  Program.  If  you  desire  to  obtain  a 
master's  degree  in  engineering  (either  M.S.  or  M.E.),  you 
may  elect  to  enter  the  integrated  master’s  program  at  the 
end  of  the  sophomore  year  or  during  the  junior  year  of 
the  engineering  curriculum.  The  purpose  of  this  program 
is  to  afford  you  greater  flexibility  in  scheduling  your 
course  work  than  is  normally  available  through  the  tradi¬ 
tional  B.S.  degree  followed  by  an  M.S.  or  M  E  degree 
program.  In  this  program  you  may  work  toward  both  the 
bachelor’s  and  master's  degrees  concurrently  and  re¬ 
ceive  both  simultaneously  upon  graduation  at  the  end  of 
the  program  (normally  five  years  from  freshman  matricu¬ 
lation). 

Refer  to  the  engineering  sections  of  this  catalog  for 
more  detail  regarding  this  program,  and  contact  the  spe¬ 
cific  department  of  interest  for  procedures,  application 
forms,  and  other  details. 

Ph.D.  Program  in  Engineering 

The  Ph.D.  program  in  engineering  is  an  interdepartmental 
program  administered  within  the  college  by  an  executive 
committee  of  the  graduate  engineering  faculty  of  the  four 
engineering  departments.  Approximately  50  semester 
hours  are  required  beyond  the  baccalaureate  degree, 
plus  the  dissertation  A  qualifying  entrance  examination, 
competence  in  a  tool  requirement,  and  satisfactory  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  final  comprehensive  exams  are  also  re¬ 
quired 

Refer  to  each  of  the  four  participating  engineering  de¬ 
partments  (chemical,  civil,  electrical,  and  mechanical)  for 
course  work  offered  in  this  program.  See  the  Graduate 
School  section  of  this  catalog  for  specific  Ph  D.  require¬ 
ments. 

Residence  Requirements 

The  major  part  of  the  work  toward  the  Master  of  Science 
thesis  and  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  dissertation  must  be 
completed  under  the  specific  direction  of  a  graduate  fac¬ 
ulty  member  while  the  student  is  in  residence  at  BYU  "In 
residence"  is  defined  as:  (1)  being  registered  tor  credit  as 
a  graduate  student  and  (2)  living  and  conducting  re¬ 


search  in  the  general  vicinity  ot  the  University,  where  t  * 
faculty  member  has  ready  access  to  research  facilities  f 
necessary,  and  consultation  between  the  student  a>  * 
faculty  member  is  unencumbered.  Further,  all  work  a 
plying  toward  any  master’s  project  or  thesis  or  docto  » 
dissertation  must  be  completely  open  for  University  i  r 
view  and  publication.  Any  exceptions  to  the  above  mi  81 
be  supported  by  written  approval  from  the  departme  * 
and  college  and  obtained  in  advance  of  any  work  bei 
performed.  See  the  Graduate  School  section  of  this  ca: 
log  for  additional  requirements. 

Cooperative  Education— Work  While  You  Learn 

The  value  of  actual  on-the-job  working  experience  canr  ^ 
be  overemphasized  when  obtained  during  the  learni 
process.  It  adds  materially  to  understanding  and  g 
centive,  and  also  assists  with  educational  expenses.  St  f 
eral  kinds  of  work  experiences  are  available.  The  simpk  ^ 
arrangement,  perhaps,  is  from  technical  employment  di  ^ 
ing  the  summer.  Departments  and  the  Placement  Cen-  8 
work  together  to  assist  you  in  finding  suitable  emplc  r 
ment.  We  also  have  arrangements  with  several  co1  fc 
panies  for  "co-op"  placement,  wherein  you  work  in 
dustry  for  a  period  ot  time  and  then  return  to  school  foi 
period,  sometimes  alternating  work  and  learning  exp^ 
riences  several  times. 

If  you  are  interested  in  work-while-you-learn  exp 
riences,  contact  your  major  department  chairman  or  t  { 
dean's  office.  L 

College  of  Family  Living 

Blaine  R.  Porter,  Dean  (1206  SFLC) 

The  following  departments  are  in  the  College  of  Fany 
Living: 

Child  Development  and  Family  Relationships 

Clothing  and  Textiles 

Family  Resource  Management 

Food  Science  and  Nutrition 

Home  Economics  Education 

Interior  Environment 

College  Advisement  Center 

Larry  Taylor,  Supervisor  (206  SFLC) 

The  advisement  center  provides  up-to-date  informal  i[i 
and  help  on  registration,  graduation  requirements,  p<~ 
cies  and  procedures,  fields  of  study,  changes  of  majL 
and  many  other  aspects  of  the  college's  academic  I 
Advisers  can  help  you  choose  programs  that  best  fit  yc  ’ 
educational  goals  and  contribute  most  effectively  to  y< 
broad  education  and  professional  training. 

Goals  and  Purposes 

The  mission  of  the  college  is  to  combine  the  special 
sights  and  doctrine  of  a  divine  nature  which  the  gospe1 ; 
Jesus  Christ  provides  with  the  sound  and  prudent  facts  i 
modern  science  in  order  to  conduct  meaningful  researi , 
instruction,  and  professional  training  that  will  contribute  >  ; 
strengthening  the  family  unit  and  solving  the  proble  , 
that  beset  it. 

The  College  of  Family  Living  contributes  to  the  tc  I 
University  community  by  offering  insight  into  the  ma  1 
facets  of  family  life.  Likewise,  the  curricula  in  the  Colie  i 
of  Family  Living  are  enriched  by  courses  oftered  throuc 
out  the  University  in  the  arts,  the  humanities,  and  the  b 
logical,  physical,  and  social  sciences. 

Because  many  activities  that  were  at  one  time  confin 
to  the  home  have  moved  out  into  the  community,  spec 
ized  professional  services  are  now  available  to  homes  a 
families.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the  College  of  Family  L 
ing  is  to  prepare  responsible  people  to  provide  these  p 
fessional  services. 

In  addition  to  offering  professional  training,  one  of  1 
college’s  primary  goals  benefits  every  student  in  the  U 
versity:  to  train  family  members  to  be  appreciative  cl 
dren,  loving  brothers  and  sisters,  devoted  and  faith 
husbands  and  wives,  and  responsible,  effective  parents 

Baccalaureate  Degree 

The  bachelor’s  degree  is  offered  in  six  departments  witl 
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itjie  college  Areas  of  specialization  include  child  devel- 
pment,  clothing  and  textiles,  consumer  studies,  dietetics, 
ar  arly  childhood  education,  interior  environment,  family  fi- 
a^ancial  planning  and  counseling,  family  relationships, 
$rishion  merchandising,  food  science,  food  systems  ad- 
linistration,  home  economics  education,  home  manage- 
»ent,  equipment  and  housing,  and  nutrition.  See  depart- 
>ental  information  for  specific  major  requirements. 

egrees  In  Home  and  Family  Development. 

arry  Taylor,  Supervisor  (206  SFLC) 

his  composite  major  in  the  college  is  ideal  if  you  are  in¬ 
vested  in  a  general  program  drawing  from  several  de- 
artments  in  the  college  but  not  interested  in  a  profes- 
onal  career.  Both  a  bachelor's  degree  and  an  associate 
■egree  are  available  in  home  and  family  development, 
,e  /ilh  a  family  health  emphasis  available  in  the  baccalau- 
,esate  program.  The  degrees  in  home  and  family  devel- 
-pment  provide  a  broadly  based  program  of  courses  from 
ie  various  departments  within  the  college,  providing  pro- 
J  ciency  in  homemaking  and  family  relationships.  For  spe¬ 
cific  requirements  for  these  programs,  please  consult  the 
College  of  Family  Living  Advisement  Center. 

-graduate  Study 

Vttractive  opportunities  and  a  serious  need  for  services 
incourage  outstanding  students  to  pursue  graduate  stud- 
r  ss.  You  can  obtain  your  master’s  degree  in  child  devel- 
>pment,  early  childhood  education,  family  life  education, 
amily  relationships,  food  science  and  nutrition,  marriage 
ind  family  counseling,  and  home  economics  education. 
The  Ph  D.  degree  is  offered  in  child  development  and 
amily  relationships,  family  studies,  and  marriage  and  fam- 
_  ly  therapy.  Apply  through  University  Admissions  for  de¬ 
cree-seeking  status. 

Scholarships  and  Awards 

\\\  departments  offer  scholarships  and  awards,  and  grad- 
jate  scholarships  are  ollered  in  those  departments  offer- 
ng  graduate  programs. 

A  college  scholarships  and  awards  committee  chooses 
recipients.  Obtain  applications  from  the  dean’s  office  or 
the  college  advisement  center  and  specific  information 
from  the  dean’s  office,  the  advisement  center,  or  depart¬ 
ment  chairmen. 

^Professional  and  Honorary  Organizations 

*  You  are  encouraged  to  lake  advantage  of  student  mem- 
j  bership  in  professional  organizations.  The  cost  is  minimal 
and  the  benefits  usually  include  subscriptions  for  profes- 
^  sional  journals,  reduced  registration  fees  at  professional 
meetings,  assistance  in  securing  positions  upon  gradu¬ 
ation.  and  an  early  introduction  into  the  professional 
world. 

Local  and  national  honor  societies  recognize  superior 
scholarship,  develop  leadership  qualities,  and  encourage 
research  and  other  professional  activities. 

College  of  Fine  Arts 
and  Communications 

Lael  J.  Woodbury,  Dean  (A-410  HFAC) 

The  following  departments  are  in  the  College  of  Fine  Arts 
and  Communications: 

Art  and  Design 

Communications 

Music 

Theatre  and  Cinematic  Arts 

The  University  has  a  long  tradition  of  providing  students 
with  a  rich  experience  in  fine  arts  and  communications 
Because  the  University  encourages  students  to  obtain  a 
well-rounded  education  enriched  by  social,  spiritual,  and 
academic  experiences,  it  is  nol  uncommon  tor  50  percent 
of  the  student  body  to  take  courses  in  the  Harris  Fine  Arls 
Center  each  semester.  And,  through  off-campus  intern¬ 
ship  programs  and  on-campus  laboratory  experiences, 
each  department  prepares  its  students  for  professional 
careers. 

In  any  one  year  more  people  attend  the  college  arts 


events  than  attend  the  home  football  and  basketball 
games.  Student  and  faculty  touring  groups  instruct  and 
entertain  Church  members  and  friends  across  the  globe. 
Journalism  students  who  edit  the  Daily  Universe,  a  stu¬ 
dent  laboratory  newspaper,  are  advised  by  faculty  profes¬ 
sionals. 

Men  and  women  ol  high  distinction  comprise  the  facul¬ 
ty.  The  college  also  brings  to  campus  many  professional 
artists  and  lecturers.  The  Harris  Fine  Arts  Center  provides 
five  speech  and  drama  theatres,  two  concert  halls,  two 
art  galleries,  print  and  broadcast  journalist  laboratories, 
clinics,  and  practice  rooms— plus  an  atmosphere  of  crea¬ 
tive  enterprise. 

College  Advisement  Program 

Beverly  Chynoweth,  College  Advisement  Center  Super¬ 
visor  (D-444  HFAC) 

You  can  receive  registration  help  Irom  three  ma|or 
sources: 

1.  This  catalog  outlines  graduation  requirements  in  the 
twenty-two  areas  of  emphasis  encompassed  in  the  De¬ 
partments  of  Art  and  Design,  Communications.  Music, 
and  Theatre  and  Cinematic  Arts. 

2.  Assigned  faculty  members  are  available  to  students 
desiring  an  assessment  of  potential  competence. 
Prognostic  tests  to  reveal  potential  success  also  may 
be  administered 

3.  The  college  advisement  center  keeps  individual  stu¬ 
dent  records  showing  progress  to  date  and  courses 
needed  to  complete  requirements  CAC  advisers  also 
are  available  for  schedule-planning  assistance. 

Scholarships  and  Awards 

Scholarships,  awards,  and  grants-in-aid  are  available  to 
qualified  students,  some  reserved  strictly  for  high  school 
graduates  and  transfer  students. 

Obtain  applications  for  all  scholarships  and  awards 
from  the  chairman  ol-the  University  Scholarship  Com¬ 
mittee  and  specific  information  regarding  individual  qual¬ 
ifications  from  department  chairmen. 

For  information  about  graduate  scholarships,  fellow¬ 
ships,  and  grants-in-aid.  see  the  Graduate  School  section 
of  this  catalog 

College  of  Humanities 

Bruce  B.  Clark,  Dean  (129  JKBA) 

R.  Max  Rogers,  Associate  Dean  (375  MSRB) 

The  following  departments  and  areas  are  in  the  College  of 
Humanities: 

American  Studies 

Asian  and  Slavic  Languages 

English 

French  and  Italian 
Germanic  Languages 

Humanities,  Classics,  and  Comparative  Literature 

Language  and  Intercultural  Research  Center 

Latin  American  Studies 

Linguistics  and  Special  Languages 

Mexican  American  Studies 

Philosophy 

Spanish  and  Portuguese 
University  Studies 

College  Advisement  Center 

Dale  King.  Supervisor  (144  JKBA) 

Advisers  in  the  college  advisement  center  and  depart¬ 
ments  will  help  you  choose  programs  that  best  fit  your 
educational  goals  and  contribute  most  effectively  to  your 
broad  education  and  professional  training 

Goals  and  Program 

The  College  of  Humanities  was  created  on  June  1,  1965, 
through  a  division  of  the  former  College  ol  Humanities 
and  Social  Sciences,  although  the  basic  subject  areas  of 
literature  and  language  laught  in  the  college  have  been 
important  areas  of  the  University  since  its  beginning 
Emphasis  in  the  college  is  on  the  study  ol  languages, 
both  English  and  foreign,  and  on  the  cultures  and  the 
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achievements  in  art  and  thought  of  the  people  who  use 
these  languages.  In  other  words,  the  college  is  heavily  in¬ 
volved  in  what  is  traditionally  called  "liberal"  education, 
both  for  those  who  major  or  minor  in  the  college  and  for 
those  who  are  served  by  it  through  the  general  education 
programs.  In  their  ultimate  goals,  the  humanities  seek  to 
discover,  preserve,  and  disseminate  the  best  of  man's 
thoughts  and  creations. 

The  College  of  Humanities  has  three  large  purposes. 
First  is  intensive  training  in  the  science  of  language,  in 
English  composition,  and  in  basic  comprehension  of  for¬ 
eign  languages.  Second  is  a  broad,  liberal  education 
through  literature  and  other  humanities  courses  designed 
to  teach  the  values  of  today's  complex  civilization  and  to 
encourage  the  best  of  them.  Third  is  preparing  profes¬ 
sionals  deeply  rooted  in  the  humanities  to  be  responsible 
leaders,  especially  teachers,  but  also  educated  leaders  in 
many  other  areas. 

The  college  offers  courses  furthering  the  first  two  pur¬ 
poses  to  all  students.  If  you  major  in  this  college,  career 
programs  are  offered  in  each  of  the  seven  regular  depart¬ 
ments  and  the  two  interdisciplinary  areas. 

The  college  is  also  engaged  in  creative  writing  and  in 
research  in  literary  history  and  criticism,  folklore,  textual 
criticism,  values,  aesthetics,  music,  art,  language  and 
writing  pedagogy,  computer-aided  analysis  of  language 
and  literature,  and  theoretical  and  applied  linguistics  (es¬ 
pecially  in  the  translation  and  intercultural  programs  of 
the  Language  and  Intercultural  Research  Center,  directed 
by  R.  Max  Rogers). 

College  of  Nursing 

Elaine  D.  Dyer,  Dean  (2240-B  SFLC) 

A  nursing  career  offers  a  life  that  is  rewarding  and  a  fu¬ 
ture  that  is  secure.  Throughout  the  world,  thousands  of 
men  and  women  are  needed  as  nurses  in  hospitals,  clin¬ 
ics,  public  health  agencies,  military  services,  com¬ 
prehensive  mental  health  centers,  and  health  missions, 
and  in  various  kinds  of  practitioner  roles. 

College  Advisement  Center 

Norma  Rae  Arrington,  Supervisor  (2251  SFLC) 

The  college  advisement  center  (CAC)  is  designed  to 
help  you  with  academic  counseling  from  the  day  of  orien¬ 
tation  through  graduation.  You  are  encouraged  to  freely 
use  academic  services  of  the  center. 

Programs 

To  prepare  nurses  to  meet  many  different  employment 
opportunities,  Brigham  Young  University  College  of  Nurs¬ 
ing  offers  a  three-phase  career  mobility  program  with 
multiple  entrances  and  exits. 

Phase  1,  Associate  Degree.  A  D.  graduates  are  pre¬ 
pared  with  liberal  and  technical  education.  You  plan,  im¬ 
plement,  and  evaluate  general  nursing  care  in  a  variety  of 
health-illness  situations.  The  sound  scientific  background 
provides  a  basis  for  the  B.S.  phase. 

Phase  2,  Baccalaureate  Degree.  B.S.  graduates  are 
prepared  with  scientific  and  professional  education  for 
primary  care  practice.  You  make  physical  and  psycholog¬ 
ical  assessments  for  professional  nursing  care  Your  skill¬ 
ful  leadership  initiates  better  health  for  patients  and  their 
communities. 

Phase  3,  Master’s  Degree.  The  graduate  program  pre¬ 
pares  professional  nurses  to  lead  as  practitioners,  clini¬ 
cians.  teachers,  administrators,  and  researchers.  Nurse 
practitioner  offerings  include:  family  nursing,  geriatric 
nursing,  child  nursing,  school  health  nursing,  medical- 
surgical  nursing,  cardiovascular  nursing,  oncological 
nursing,  neurological  nursing,  and  community  health 
nursing  Nurse  specialist  offerings  include  public  health 
nursing  administration,  public  health  nursing  education, 
and  child  nursing.  The  programs  provide  preparation  for 
clinical  leadership  in  episodic  and  distributive  care. 

Prepared  at  the  graduate  level,  you  will  be  in  great  de¬ 
mand  as  a  clinical  specialist,  researcher,  teacher,  or 
practitioner. 

As  a  graduate  of  either  the  A.D.  or  B  S.  phase  you  are 


eligible  to  take  the  State  Board  Test  Pool  examination  lilt 
licensure  to  practice  as  an  R.N.  (registered  nurse). 

As  a  registered  nurse  seeking  a  bachelor's  degree,  yjl 
may  enter  the  program  at  the  level  for  which  you  quali  L 
Admission  and  placement  are  made  on  an  individi  ‘ 
basis. 

Admission  Policies  and  Criteria 

Admission  to  Brigham  Young  University  does  not  me 
you  will  be  admitted  to  the  nursing  program. 

The  following  criteria  have  been  established  for  adm  , 
sion  to  the  College  of  Nursing's  clinical  program  (Nu  K 
106).  To  be  considered  for  admission,  you  must— 

1 .  be  fully  matriculated  at  BYU; 

2.  have  completed  the  required  supporting  cours  in 
(Chem.  102,  RelA.  121,  Zool.  260  and  261,  Psyc  u 
111)  with  a  C  grade  (a  C-  is  acceptable); 

3.  have  an  overall  grade  point  average  of  not  less  th 

2.5;  V 

4.  have  personal  characteristics  enabling  you  to  wc  c 
and  relate  effectively  to  others. 

If  you  meet  the  above  criteria  and  are  eligible  for  cc  ; 
sideration,  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  you  will  be  a  ' 
mitted  to  the  program.  Those  who  seek  a  baccalaurec 
degree  and  have  the  highest  grades  will  be  admitted  firs 
Inform  the  college  advisement  center  when  you  are  r 
gible  for  acceptance  as  well  as  the  term  tor  which  y 
wish  to  be  admitted. 

Campus  Assignment 

You  will  be  assigned  to  the  Provo  or  Salt  Lake  campt 
Special  needs  will  be  considered  when  possible.  Ho  V 
ever,  you  should  understand  that  your  preference  for 
specific  campus  cannot  always  be  granted.  Assignmer 
will  be  made  according  to  resources  and  facilities  for  * 
high-level  education. 

Transportation 

You  will  need  an  automobile  or  access  to  one.  Besid 
making  home  visits  to  families,  some  of  the  educatior 
experiences  (particularly  in  public  health)  are  off  campi. 

Student  Liability  Insurance 

All  nursing  students  are  required  to  carry  student  Habit 
insurance  Information  is  available  in  the  college  advis 
ment  center  (CAC). 

College  of  Physical  and  Mathematical 
Sciences 

Eliot  Butler,  Dean  (270  ESC) 

Lynn  E.  McClurg.  Assistant  Dean 

The  College  of  Physical  and  Mathematical  Sciences  cc 
sists  of  six  departments. 

Chemistry 

Computer  Science 

Geology 

Mathematics 

Physics  and  Astronomy 

Statistics 

Freshmen  who  are  interested  in  the  physical  and  matt 
matical  sciences,  but  are  undecided  about  a  specific  rr 
jor,  may  register  in  science  fundamentals  core  coursi 
Math.  1 1 2  or  1 1 0;  Chem.  1 1 1  or  1 05'.  Physics  121. 

College  Advisement  Center 

Helen  Stillman,  Supervisor  (271  ESC) 

The  advisement  center  provides  information  and  help 
registration,  graduation  requirements,  policies  and  pi 
cedures,  fields  of  study,  changes  of  major,  and  many  o 
er  aspects  of  the  college's  academic  life. 

Required  High  School  Preparation 

To  complete  the  prescribed  curricula  without  loss  of  tin 
you  will  need  to  have  completed  the  tollowing  high  sch< 
courses  or  their  equivalents; 

3  units  of  English 

4  units  of  mathematics,  consisting  of  2!4  units  of  algeb 
1  unit  of  geometry,  and  Vz  unit  of  trigonometry.  T 
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i  should  quality  you  to  begin  college  mathematics  with 
Math.  112,  analytic  geometry  and  calculus, 
m  unit  ot  physical  science,  either  chemistry  or  physics. 

Because  mathematics  provides  the  foundation  for  all 
vork  in  the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences,  particu- 
ar  attention  is  paid  to  high  school  preparation  in  this  sub- 
ect.  If  high  school  training  is  deficient,  you  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  take  remedial  work,  which  will  delay  completion 
J>f  your  college  program. 

To  decide  which  mathematics  course  should  be  taken 
,  irst,  write  to  the  Mathematics  Department,  292  TMCB, 
ind  request  that  a  mathematics  placement  test  be  sent  to 
irou. 

High  school  seniors  who  have  the  time  and  ability  may 
3dqarry  special  courses  that  will  receive  college  credit  and 
ncljount  toward  a  baccalaureate  degree.  Information  on  any 
)f  these  courses  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

Degrees  Offered 

bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  ot  Science  degrees  are  ot- 
ered  in  chemistry,  computer  science,  geology,  math¬ 
ematics,  physics  and  astronomy,  and  statistics.  No  de¬ 
cree  is  offered  in  the  physical  science  or  science 
fundamentals  areas. 

s{  The  Master  of  Science  degree  is  offered  in  chemistry, 
'computer  science,  geology,  mathematics,  physics,  and 
statistics.  The  Master  of  Arts  degree  is  available  in  chem¬ 
istry.  mathematics,  and  physics.  The  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degree  is  offered  in  chemistry,  geology,  and  physics. 

See  the  specific  departmental  section  of  this  catalog  tor 
-requirements  for  the  various  baccalaureate  and  graduate 
degrees. 

'or 

College  of  Physical  Education 

Clayne  R.  Jensen,  Dean  (212  RB) 

Donald  D.  Shaw,  Assistant  Dean  (221 F  RB) 

*  The  following  departments  and  divisions  are  in  the  Col- 
n  lege  of  Physical  Education: 

Dance 

Health  Sciences 
Intercollegiate  Athletics 
!*$  Physical  Education— Men 
Physical  Education— Women 
Recreation  Management 
3|  Youth  Leadership 
Community  School  Regional  Center 
Intramural  and  Extramural  Sports 

The  LDS  Church,  through  its  beliefs  and  teachings,  has 
developed  a  unique  reputation  relative  to  health  prac- 
K  tices— one  of  active  and  vigorous  living,  leadership  of 
youth,  and  wholesome  use  ot  time.  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity,  in  harmony  with  the  objectives  of  the  Church, 
provides  its  members  with  opportunities  for  both  partici¬ 
pation  and  active,  exemplary  leadership. 

College  Advisement  Center 

Dell  Bown,  Supervisor  (205  RB) 

Obtain  help  in  planning  programs  through  the  College  of 
$  Physical  Education  Advisement  Center  and  the  respective 
|  departments. 

Goals 

This  college,  unique  among  American  universities,  seeks 
to  make  three  significant  contributions:  (1 )  serve  students 
and  faculty,  (2)  extend  University  programs  to  the  public, 
and  (3)  prepare  professional  leaders  The  college  spon- 
sors  an  extensive  health  education  program,  a  variety  of 
i  physical  education  activity  courses,  youth  and  recreation- 
'  al  services,  numerous  intramural  and  extramural  activi¬ 
ties,  supervised  tree  play,  and  several  activity  clubs.  High- 
quality  intercollegiate  athletic  teams  and  dance  perlorm- 
,  ance  groups  are  correlated  with  other  programs  of  the 
3  college.  Those  majoring  in  one  of  the  areas  within  the 
1  college  find  strong  professional  programs  at  both  the  un¬ 
dergraduate  and  graduate  levels. 

Community  School  Regional  Center 

ft  The  center  was  established  in  1968  under  a  cooperative 


arrangement  between  the  University  and  the  Mott  Foun¬ 
dation.  Through  this  program,  workshops  are  conducted 
and  courses  are  offered  which  lead  toward  a  master’s  de¬ 
gree  with  emphasis  on  administering  community  school 
programs.  Consultation  services  are  provided  to  the 
school  districts  of  Utah  and  certain  other  intermountain 
states. 

Graduate  Study 

Graduate  study  in  the  College  of  Physical  Education  has 
developed  into  an  extensive  program.  By  completing  the 
prescribed  requirements,  you  may  obtain  a  master's  de¬ 
gree  in  health  sciences,  recreation  management,  or  phys¬ 
ical  education.  A  program  leading  to  the  Ed.D.  and  Ph  D. 
degree  in  physical  education  is  also  offered.  In  graduate 
study,  you  may  choose  from  the  several  options  offered  in 
each  department. 

Free-Play  Facilities 

Students,  faculty  members,  and  staff  may  use  the  phys¬ 
ical  education  facilities  during  the  evening  and  on  Satur¬ 
days.  The  college  encourages  participation  in  these  activ¬ 
ities,  which  give  diversion  and  development  in  fun, 
wholesome  activities. 

College  of  Social  Sciences 

Martin  B.  Hickman,  Dean  (323  KMH) 

The  following  departments  and  special  programs  are 
available  in  the  College  ot  Social  Sciences: 

Anthropology 

International  and  Area  Sludies 
Economics 

Family  and  Local  History 

Geography 

Government 

History 

Psychology 

Sociology  and  Social  Work 
Western  Studies  Center 

College  Advisement  Center 

Merle  T  White,  Supervisor  (240  KMH) 

Advisers  stand  ready  to  help  you  select  studies  that  will 
contribute  most  effectively  to  a  broad  education  and  to 
specialized  training. 

Purposes 

People  themselves  have  always  been  a  most  fascinating 
study— what  they  have  done,  what  they  have  thought, 
what  they  have  said,  and  how  they  have  reacted  to  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  them. 

The  social  sciences  study  activities  and  relationships  of 
people:  their  nature,  their  power  to  communicate,  their 
environment,  what  motivates  them,  how  their  activities 
progress,  the  institutions  they  have  created,  and  the  im¬ 
portant  social  and  governmental  problems  facing  them. 
The  purpose  of  social  sciences  is  to  help  you  learn  to  live 
in  the  most  satisfying  manner,  using  such  scientific  tech¬ 
niques  as  controlled  observation,  laboratory  experimenta¬ 
tion  whenever  possible,  statistics,  and  analytical  reason¬ 
ing  to  teach  you.  The  potential  significance  tor  a  troubled 
world  is  tremendous. 

The  instructional  program  of  the  College  ot  Social  Sci¬ 
ences  has  two  large  purposes.  One  is  a  broad  education, 
helping  you  receive  in  the  fullest  measure  the  values 
found  in  today's  complex  civilization  and  contribute  to 
those  values  effectively.  The  other  is  to  prepare  a  more 
limited  professional  group  to  discover  additional  truth  to 
add  to  our  present  heritage. 

Courses  intended  to  contribute  to  the  first  purpose  are 
ottered  to  all  students  in  the  University.  Career  programs 
are  offered  in  each  department  for  you  who  choose  to 
major  in  this  college. 

Nonmajor  Programs 

David  M.  Sorenson,  Dean  of  Student  Life 

Nonmajor  Programs  include  the  following  academic 

areas  and  departments 
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Air  Force  ROTC  (Aerospace  Studies) 

Army  ROTC  (Military  Science) 

Career  Education  Program 
General  Studies 
Indian  Education 
Minority  Education 

Each  student  enrolled  in  Nonmajor  Programs  either  has 
degree-seeking  status  in  one  of  the  academic  colleges  or 
is  preparing  for  such. 

Nonmajor  Advisement  Center 
Jerry  L.  Jensen,  Supervisor  (140  BRMB) 


If  you  have  not  selected  a  major  field  ot  study,  you  ma 
enroll  through  the  Nonmajor  Advisement  Center 
The  records  ot  all  students  registering  in  Nonmajc 
Programs  are  housed  in  the  advisement  center.  These  re 
cords  are  thoroughly  evaluated  prior  to  your  individual 
advisement  appointments  with  faculty  and  staff  in  the  sev 
eral  departments.  Advisement  visits  are  scheduled  anj 
followed  up  by  the  advisement  center  staff.  The  cente 
specializes  in  individualized  advisement  and  academi! 
support  for  its  students. 
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List  of 
Courses 


Semester  System.  Courses  of  study  at  Brigham  Young 
Jniversity  are  offered,  and  credit  for  satisfactory  com- 
Dletion  is  granted,  on  a  semester  basis. 


Course  Numbering  System.  Level  of  instruction  .of 
courses  is  shown  by  the  numbers  assigned: 


Course  Number 

1  to  99 

100  to  299 
300  to  499 
500  to  599 

600  to  799 


Type  of  Course 

Preparatory  and  remedial 
(noncredit) 
Lower-division 
Upper-division 
Advanced  undergraduate 
or  graduate 
Graduate 


Credit-Hour  Designations.  The  three-number  code 
which  appears  in  parentheses  immediately  after  each 
course  title  has  the  following  significance: 

First  number  Semester  hours  of  credit 
Second  number  Class  hours  of  lecture,  recitation, 
or  seminar  meeting  per  week  or 
Minimum  hours  of  individual  study 
required  per  week 

Third  number  Laboratory  hours  required  per  week  or 
Hours  of  field  study  or  individual 
research  per  week 

Abbreviations  and  Symbols.  The  following  abbreviations 
and  symbols  are  used  in  the  List  of  Courses  section: 

Arr.  Credit,  class,  or  laboratory 

hours  arranged 

ea.  Credit-hour  designation  applies  to  each 

course  number  listed 

R  Course  may  be  repeated  tor  credit 

H  Course  offered  through  the  Honors  Program 

Cross-reference  course— one  which  origi¬ 
nates  in  one  department  but  may  count 
for  credit  in  another  department 

interdisciplinary  Courses.  Interdisciplinary  courses  are 
taught  in  several  areas. 

Graduate  Courses.  Advanced  undergraduate  or  gradu¬ 
ate  courses  (500  series)  may  be  used  for  graduale  credit 
with  certain  limitations. 

No  D  credit  or  correspondence  credit  can  apply  toward 
a  graduate  degree 

Reservation  of  Right  to  Change  Courses.  The  University 
makes  every  effort  to  ensure  the  accuracy  of  the  contents 
of  this  catalog  but  reserves  the  right  to  eliminate,  dis¬ 
continue,  or  add  courses  at  any  time. 


Degree  Requirements.  In  each  academic  department 
entry  all  degree  programs  are  listed  and  the  requirements 
for  each  degree  are  specified.  Roman  numerals  are  used 
to  group  requirements,  but  the  divisions  created  by  their 
use  often  have  no  specific  significance. 

Accounting 


Professors:  Andersen,  Garrison,  Hubbard.  Johnson.  Or¬ 
ton.  K.  F.  Skousen  (Chairman,  350  JKB),  K.  M.  Skou- 
sen,  J.  M.  Smith,  R.  J.  Smith,  Taylor.  Woodfield 
Associate  Professors:  Albrecht,  Cameron,  Cherrington, 
Hardy,  McAllister,  McKell,  Randall,  Sonderegger, 
Streuling,  White. 

Assistant  Professors:  Gardner,  Herde,  Howe.  Palmer, 
Petersen,  Romney. 

Degree  Programs 

Accounting  (B.S.) 

Professional  Preparatory  (B.S.) 

Knowledge  of  accounting  methodology  and  its  ways  of 
describing  economic  activity  has  long  been  a  necessary 
part  of  education  for  careers  in  business  Accounting 
data  are  a  fundamental  source  of  information  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  decision  making  and  control.  With  the  rise  of 
mechanical  and  electronic  means  of  processing  data,  the 
trained  accountant  has  been  freed  from  many  clerical 
tasks  and  is  presented  with  wide  opportunities  for  super¬ 
vising,  at  a  professional  level,  the  preparation  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  data  for  operating  management  and  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

Professional  careers  in  accounting  are  to  be  found  in 
three  general  areas:  (1)  management  accounting,  (2) 
public  accounting,  and  (3)  not-for-profit  accounting.  Man¬ 
agement  accountants,  as  members  of  the  management 
team,  provide  information  and  advice  for  the  purpose  of 
planning  and  controlling  their  company’s  operations  The 
graduate  who  works  in  professional  public  accounting 
may  be  involved  in  auditing,  in  tax  work,  in  financial  and 
other  advisory  services,  and  in  giving  many  types  of  ad¬ 
vice,  e  g.,  on  data  processing  systems  to  managements 
of  business  firms.  Local  and  state  governments,  the 
United  States  General  Accounting  Otfice.  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  universities,  hospitals,  and  other 
agencies  provide  opportunities  in  not-for-prolit  account¬ 
ing 
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Institute  ol  Professional  Accountancy 

To  major  in  accounting  you  must  apply  for  and  be  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  Institute  of  Professional  Accountancy  (IPA).  IPA 
classes  are  restricted  to  those  admitted  to  the  IPA  pro¬ 
gram  unless  special  permission  is  obtained  from  the  di¬ 
rector.  Application  forms  and  further  information  are 
available  at  the  College  of  Business  Advisement  Center 
(266  JKB)  or  the  IPA  office  (348  JKB).  To  be  considered 
for  admission  to  the  IPA,  you  must  have  completed  60  or 
more  semester  hours  of  University  credit  with  an  overall 
minimum  grade-point  average  of  2.70,  and  Acctg.  201 
and  203  with  a  minimum  grade-point  average  of  2.85. 

The  IPA  program  consists  of  two  distinct  phases: 

Phase  I  courses,  generally  taken  in  the  junior  year,  in¬ 
clude  IPA  301,  302,  312,  321,  356,  365,  and  412  (21 
hours),  BEAM  320,  BusMgt.  301 ,  Econ.  300. 

At  the  completion  of  Phase  I,  those  who  desire  a  four- 
year  general  accounting  program  leading  to  a  bachelor's 
degree  may  exit  from  the  IPA  and  may  complete  a  fourth 
year  of  study  in  the  College  of  Business.  Those  who  de¬ 
sire  the  professional  program  in  accountancy  (five-year 
program)  will  continue  with  Phase  II  of  the  IPA  program 
within  the  Graduate  School  of  Management.  Upon  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  professional  five-year  program,  both  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  and  Master  of  Accountancy  degrees 
are  awarded. 

IPA  programs  have  special  admission,  retention, 
course  sequencing,  and  other  curriculum  administration 
policies.  These  policies  are  described  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Management  Catalog  and  are  detailed  com¬ 
pletely  on  the  Phase  I  and  Phase  II  admission  appli¬ 
cations.  Further  information  is  available  through  the  IPA 
Office,  348  JKB.  Students  should  recognize  their  respon¬ 
sibility  to  read  and  comply  with  these  policies. 

Courses  in  all  programs  must  be  taken  in  prescribed 
sequence. 

Program  Requirements 

Accounting  (B.S.) 

I.  Business  Fundamentals  (Accounting  Premajor):  Acctg. 
201,  203,  232  A,  B,  242;  Math.  110  A,  B,  C;  Stat.  222; 
ComSci.  133,  134;  Econ.  110. 

II.  IPA  301  (IPA  admission  and  director’s  approval),  302, 
312,  321,  356,  365,  412;  Acctg.  409;  BusMgt.  301, 341, 
Econ.  300,  301 ;  BEAM  320;  OrgB.  321 

Major  hours  req  :  66 

Professional  Preparatory  (B.S.) 

I.  Business  Fundamentals  (Accounting  Premajor):  Acctg. 
201,  203,  232  A,  B,  242;  Math.  110  A,  B,  C;  Stat.  222; 
ComSci.  133,  134;  Econ.  110. 

II.  IPA  301  (IPA  admission  and  director  approval),  302, 
312,  321,  356,  365,  412,  509,  BusMgt.  301,  341,  Econ. 

300,  301 ;  BEAM  320,  OrgB.  321 . 

III.  To  complete  the  professional  program  a  student  must 
complete  the  graduate  admission  test  (GMAT)  and  apply 
for  continuation  in  Phase  II  in  the  IPA. 

Major  hours  req.:  66 

Minors  in  Accounting 

To  obtain  a  minor  in  accounting,  you  are  required  to 
complete  the  premajor  requirements  listed  above  plus  IPA 

301,  302,  and  312  (admission  to  IPA  classes  requires 
special  permission  from  the  IPA  director). 


Graduate  Program 

You  should  be  aware  that  the  courses  required  and  rec¬ 
ommended  in  the  foregoing  lists  provide  a  general  ac¬ 
counting  background  rather  than  preparation  for  posi¬ 
tions  in  professional  accounting.  If  you  seek  professional 
training,  you  are  advised  to  consider  the  five-year  IPA 
program  previously  referred  to. 

For  details  concerning  admission  requirements  and  ap¬ 
plication  dates  for  the  Master  of  Accountancy  program, 
refer  to  the  Graduate  School  of  Management  Bulletin. 


Accounting  Courses 


•A 


See  Graduate  School  of  Management,  Courses  for  Ma 
ter  of  Accountancy,  tor  remaining  IPA  courses. 


201.  Elementary  Accounting.  (3:3:1)  Independent  Stu<  , 
also. 


A  first  course  in  the  concepts  and  methods  underlyir 
financial  statements. 


202.  Elementary  Accounting.  (3:3:1)  Independent  Stu< 
also.  Prerequisite:  Acctg.  201 
The  second  course  in  the  elementary  series  coverir  15 
managerial  problems  and  the  control  of  business  ope  W 
ations. 


203.  Elementary  Accounting.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisit 
Acctg.  201. 

A  second  course  for  accounting  majors  and  others.  I 
troduction  to  managerial  accounting  plus  a  review  of  ba 
ic  procedures  of  financial  reporting. 


232A.  Mathematics  of  Business.  (156:3:1)  Independe 
Study  also.  Prerequiste:  Math.  105  or  110  or  equivalent. 

Application  of  mathematics  to  business  problems  (dec 
sion  theory).  Taught  in  an  eight-week  term  or  block. 


232B.  Mathemalics  of  Business.  (156:3:1)  Independe 
Study  also.  Prerequisite:  Math.  105  or  110  or  equivalent 
Application  of  mathematics  to  business  problems  (c< 
cuius).  Taught  in  an  eight-week  term  or  block. 


242.  An  Introduction  to  Commercial  Law.  (3:3:0)  Ind 
pendent  Study  also. 

Survey  of  modern  American  business  law  as  it  applk 
to  everyday  business  practices. 


It 


320.  Introductory  Income  Tax.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisit; 
Acctg.  201 

Measurement  and  concepts  of  taxable  income. 

332.  Advanced  Mathematics  of  Business.  (3:3:0)  Pr 
requisite:  Acqtg.  232A.B  or  Math.  105  or  consent  of  i 
structor. 

Selected  topics  from  finite  mathematics,  vectors,  m 
trices,  trigonometry,  analytical  geometry,  and  elementa 
differential  and  integral  calculus  as  applied  to  business. 


399R.  Accounting  Internship.  (3:0:9  ea.)  Prerequisit! 
IPA  302  and  365. 

Practical  on-the-job  experience  and  training  in  industr 
government,  and  public  accounting  firms. 


401.  Special  Problems  in  Accounting  1.  (3:3:0)  Prere 
uisite:  IPA  302. 

Includes  partnerships,  estates  and  trusts,  and  conso 
dations. 


402.  Special  Problems  in  Accounting  2.  (2:2:0)  Prere 
uisite:  IPA  302. 


403.  Accounting  for  Nonprofit  Organizations.  (2:2: 
Prerequisite:  Acctg.  202  or  203  or  equivalent. 

Accounting  concepts  and  methods  peculiar  to  gover 
mental  units,  universities,  hospitals,  and  other  nonprc 
organizations. 


409.  Accounting  Theory.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  IPA  302 


421.  Advanced  Taxation  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  IPA  321. 

Tax  laws  as  they  apply  to  selected  tax  entities,  with  ; 
introduction  to  tax  research  methodology. 

442.  Advanced  Business  Law.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisit ! 
Acctg.  242. 

Business  law  for  accountants  and  businessmen,  er 
phasizing  laws  covered  in  professional  accounting  exar, 
inations. 

455.  Data  Processing  Systems.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  IF 
356. 

Design  and  installation  of  accounting  systems;  selec 
ing  equipment  for  optimum  performance  in  data  pr 
cessing  cycles. 

486.  Contemporary  Professional  Accounting  Pro 

lems.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  IPA  321,  365,  Acctg.  402  co 
currently. 

Emphasizes  problems  encountered  in  professional  e 
aminations.  ( 
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*A  Courses 

01,  Intermediate  Accounting  1.  (3  3:0)1  independent 
tudy  also.  Prerequisite:  admission  to  IPA  or  consent  ot 
’A  director. 

Intermediate  course  lor  those  students  who  need  a 
road  accounting  foundation  for  subsequent  specialized 
’udies. 


,J>udV 

^onse 


02.  Intermediate  Accounting  2.  (3:3  0)lndependent 
also.  Prerequisite:  IPA  301;  admission  to  IPA  or 
jonsent  of  IPA  director 

?in|12.  Cost  Accounting.  (3:3:0)lndependent  Study  also 
prerequisite:  IPA  301  or  concurrenl  registration;  admis- 
ion  to  IPA  or  consent  of  IPA  director 
J  Introduction  to  the  principles  and  practices  of  cost  ac¬ 
counting 

Ul21.  Federal  Taxes.  (3:3:0)Prerequisite:  IPA  312  or  con¬ 
current  registration;  admission  to  IPA  or  consent  of  IPA 
itirector. 

.  J  An  introduction  to  federal  tax  concepls  and  their  statu¬ 
tory  application,  emphasizing  the  individual  taxpayer 

1156.  Accounting  Information  Systems.  (3:3:0)Prerequi- 
Jte  ComSci.  133,  134.  IPA  301  and  312;  admission  to 
IPA  or  consent  of  IPA  director 

|  Procedures  and  problems  in  system  design  and  related 
•topics  applied  to  the  financial  operations  of  the  business, 
iphasizing  electronic  computer  systems 

Jl65.  Auditing.  (3  3:0)Prerequisite:  IPA  301,  356  or  con¬ 
current  registration;  admission  to  IPA  or  consent  of  IPA 
Jlirector 

Principles  and  methods  of  auditing,  professional  re- 
(sponsibility  and  conduct,  and  verification  techniques  of 
counts  of  financial  statements 

[41 2.  Managerial  Accounting.  (3:3  0)Prerequisite  IPA 
(312.  302  or  concurrent  registration,  and  admission  to  IPA 
r  consent  of  IPA  director 

Budgeting,  standard  costs,  cost  analysis,  and  capital 
dgetmg 


Aerospace  Studies 

’jprt 


rofessor:  Col.  H.  T  Elwood  (Chairman,  380-A  ROTC) 
Assistant  Professors:  Maj  R  W  Houghton,  Capt  R  L 
,Kj  Hughes,  Capt  J.  D.  Madsen,  Capt.  C.  S  Bateman. 
Tactical  Instructors:  TSgt  G.  L  Snell.  TSgt.  J  K  Bying- 
Ion,  Sgt  W.  D  LaPlante 


^Undergraduate  Program 

General  Information.  The  Air  Force  ROTC  program  is 
J(  designed  to  produce  highly  qualified  commissioned  olfi- 
cers  for  the  U  S  Air  Force 

t  The  traditional  Air  Force  ROTC  program  extends  over 
•0  four  years  of  college  and  consists  of  two  phases;  a  two- 
year  basic  course  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years,  and  a  two-year  advanced  course  covering  the  jun¬ 
ior  and  senior  years  of  college 
Alt  students  in  the  tour-year  program  must  attend  a 
a  four-week  field  training  camp  at  an  Air  Force  base,  usual¬ 
ly  in  the  summer  between  the  sophomore  and  junior 
„  years. 

'  A  two-year  program  is  also  offered  which  enables  you 
to  complete  all  requirements  for  an  Air  Force  commission 
*  in  two  years  of  college.  You  must  complete  admission  re¬ 
quirements  during  the  year  prior  to  the  desired  date  ol 
enrollment  and  attend  a  six-week  field  training  camp  at  an 
:  Air  Force  base  during  the  summer  prior  to  enrollment. 

You  normally  begin  processing  during  ihe  Fall  Semester 
:  of  your  sophomore  year  and  formally  enter  the  Air  Force 
ROTC  program  at  the  beginning  ol  your  junior  year 
All  Air  Force  ROTC  students  are  required  to  attend  a 
leadership  laboratory  one  hour  each  week.  Practical  ex¬ 
perience  m  leadership  and  command  techniques  are  em¬ 
phasized  during  all  laboratory  periods  Cadet  officers  and 
noncommissioned  officers  direct  the  laboratory  periods 
under  the  supervision  of  active  duty  Air  Force  personnel 


Leadership  laboratory  credit  for  eight  semesters  of  Air 
Force  ROTC  fulfills  the  general  education  requirements 
for  physical  education. 

To  receive  a  commission  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
U  S  Air  Force,  you  must  earn  a  baccalaureate  prior  to 
age  30  If  designated  for  pilot  or  navigator  training  all 
commissioning  requirements  must  be  met  prior  to  age 
26Y2.  You  must  be  a  citizen  or  have  tiled  intent  to  become 
a  citizen  of  the  United  Slates. 

Physical  and  academic  standards  for  the  basic  course 
are  the  same  as  those  ol  Ihe  University.  To  qualify  for  the 
advanced  program  under  either  the  two-year  or  four-year 
program,  you  must  pass  a  mental  and  physical  exam¬ 
ination  during  the  year  preceding  your  entry  into  the  pro¬ 
fessional  officer  course  At  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  Se¬ 
mester  of  your  junior  year  you  are  sworn  into  the  Air 
Force  Reserves  and  sign  an  agreement  to  complele  the 
last  two  years  ol  Air  Force  ROTC  and  to  serve  on  active 
duty  with  the  Air  Force  upon  graduation  You  incur  no 
military  obligation  prior  to  joining  Ihe  reserves 

Minor  in  Aerospace  Studies.  Students  desiring  aero¬ 
space  studies  as  a  minor  must  complete  at  least  14  hours 
of  course  work  and  the  Air  Force  ROTC  requirements, 
and  qualify  for  a  commission  in  the  United  Stales  Air 
Force 

Textbooks,  Uniforms,  and  Allowance.  All  textbooks, 
uniforms,  and  uniform  accessories  are  furnished  by  the 
Air  Force  Those  in  the  advanced  program  receive  a  tax- 
free  allowance  of  $100  per  month  (about  52,000  lor  two 
years). 

Air  Force  ROTC  Scholarship  Program.  Full  tuition  as¬ 
sistance  is  available  to  you  in  the  two-year  or  four-year 
program  on  a  competitive  basis.  The  scholarship  includes 
tuition,  fees,  full  textbook  allowance,  and  SI 00  per  month. 
Contact  the  department  for  application  procedures 

Field  Training.  This  training  gives  you  an  increased  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  Air  Force  mission  and  operation.  You 
receive  practical  experience  in  leadership  and  manage¬ 
ment  while  residing  on  an  Air  Force  base  The  program 
normally  includes  an  orientation  flight  in  high-perform¬ 
ance  aircraft  for  each  individual  Medical  care,  housing, 
food,  and  uniforms  are  provided  Approximately  $320  in 
pay  is  received  for  four-week  training  and  $480  for  six- 
week  training  Transportation  is  provided  to  and  from  the 
training  base. 

Flight  Instruction  Program.  A  flight  instruction  program 
is  conducted  by  an  accredited  flying  school  Senior  ca¬ 
dets  who  have  qualified  for  pilot  training  are  eligible  to 
participate  and  receive  twenty-five  hours  of  flying  instruc¬ 
tion  Ground  school  instruction  in  navigation,  weather, 
flight  rules,  and  other  appropriate  subjects  is  presented 
by  Air  Force  pilots  assigned  to  the  department. 

Extracurricular  Activities.  Each  Air  Force  ROTC  student 
will  be  able  to  participate  in  many  extracurricular  activi¬ 
ties  Among  these  activities  are  the  Arnold  Air  Society, 
color  guard,  drill  teams,  annual  Military  Ball,  and  numer¬ 
ous  school  service  projects  performed  by  the  Cadet 
Corps.  Associations  and  friendships  formed  continue  long 
after  college 

LDS  Missions.  If  you  desire  to  serve  a  Church  mission, 
you  should  do  so  between  your  freshman  and  sophomore 
years.  This  will  facilitate  entrance  into  the  advanced 
course  If  a  scholarship  student,  you  may  have  your 
scholarship  held  for  you  while  you  fulfill  a  mission  as  long 
as  you  do  so  before  entering  the  advanced  program 

Period  of  Nonattendance.  Four-year  program  students 
in  Air  Force  ROTC  who  are  in  a  five-year  Umversily  pro¬ 
gram  are  allowed  a  year  of  nonattendance  between  the 
basic  and  advanced  courses  Out-of-phase  students  and 
those  who  will  be  student  teaching  should  consult  with 
the  department  chairman. 

Discipline.  Disciplinary  training  in  the  Cadet  Corps  is  for¬ 
mulated  and  administered  by  Ihe  student  officers  Air 
Force  ROTC  students  are  civilians  and  are  not  subject  to 
military  law 

Veterans.  A  veteran  seeking  a  commission  through  Air 
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Force  ROTC  may  have  part  or  all  of  the  Ireshman  and 
sophomore  program  waived.  Allowances  are  paid  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  G  I.  Bill  benefits 

Course  Fee.  A  course  tee  oi  S8.00  per  semester  is  re¬ 
quired  of  each  participating  student  at  the  time  of  enroll¬ 
ment.  The  purpose  of  this  tee  is  to  cover  student  pub¬ 
lications.  activity  expenses,  and  laboratory  costs 

Angel  Flight.  Angel  Flight  is  a  nationally  affiliated  campus 
service  organization.  Members  of  Angel  Flight  are  usually 
selected  for  membership  during  the  Fall  Semester.  They 
are  required  to  register  for  the  leadership  laboratory. 

Sequence  of  Courses 

The  lollowmg  is  the  normal  sequence  ol  Air  Force  ROTC 
classes  (two-year  students  follow  the  junior  and  senior 
schedule): 


General  Military  Course  (Basic)  Hours 

Freshman  Year  Fall  Winter 

Aeros.  110,111  .  1  1 

Aeros.  1 1 0A,  1 1 1 A .  W  Vi 

Sophomore  Year 

Aeros.  210. 211  .  1  1 

Aeros.  21 0A.  211 A .  ’/a  ’/a 

Professional  Officer  Course  (Advanced) 

Junior  Year 

Aeros.  310. 311  .  3  3 

Aeros  31 0A.  31 1 A .  Vi  Vi 

Senior  Year 

Aeros.  410.  411  . 3  3 

Aeros  41 0A,  41 1 A .  Vi  Vi 

Aeros.  420° .  2 

Aeros  420A'  .  1 


^Students  qualifying  for  the  Flight  Instruction  Program 

Aerospace  Studies  Courses 

110.  U.S.  Air  Force  Organization  and  Strategic  Forces. 

(1:1:0) 

Development,  organization,  and  doctrine  ol  the  U.S.  Air 
Force,  emphasizing  Strategic  Force  Requirements 

111.  Aerospace  Defense,  General  Purpose,  and  Sup¬ 
port  Forces.  (1:1:0) 

U.S.  Air  Force  Defensive  Forces.  General  Purpose 
Forces,  and  Tactical  Air  Forces 

110A,  111  A.  Leadership  Laboratory— Freshmen.  (Vi:0:1 

ea.) 

Basic  fundamentals  of  military  leadership— drill,  courte¬ 
sy.  planning,  and  organizing  at  various  levels  of  responsi¬ 
bility- 

210,  211.  The  Developmental  Growth  of  Air  Power. 

(1:1:0  ea.) 

Development  of  various  concepts  of  air  power  employ¬ 
ment.  emphasizing  factors  that  have  prompted  research 
and  technological  change. 

210A,  211  A.  Leadership  Laboratory— Sophomores. 

(’/2:0:1  ea.) 

As  listed  for  Aeros.  110A/111A.  Increased  emphasis 
on  performance  level. 

310.  Management  and  Leadership.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
approval  of  department  chairman 

Air  Force  management  and  personnel  policies. 

311.  Management  and  Leadership.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
approval  ot  department  chairman. 

Principles  of  leadership,  problem  solving,  commu¬ 
nication.  discipline,  and  human  relations. 

31 0A,  311  A.  Leadership  Laboratory— Juniors  (’/2:0:1 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  approval  ot  department  chairman. 

As  listed  for  Aeros  110A/111A.  Students  perform  as 
cadet  officers. 

410.  National  Security  Forces  in  Contemporary  Ameri¬ 
ca.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite.  Aeros.  310.  31 1 
Military  profession,  civil-military  interaction,  and  the 
forming  of  defense  strategy. 


411.  National  Security  Forces  In  Contemporary  Arne: 

ca.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Aeros.  310.  31 OA.  311.  a 
31 1  A.  By  permission  only. 

Strategy  and  management  of  conflict  and  the  formi  . 
and  implementing  of  U.S.  defense  policy. 

41 0A,  411  A.  Leadership  Laboratory— Seniors.  (’/2:(  l:! 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  approval  of  department  chairman. 

As  listed  for  Aeros.  31 0A.  Senior  cadets  perform!  : 
leadership  positions  in  planning  and  conducting  all  act  h 
ties  of  the  Cadet  Corps. 

420.  Flight  Instruction  Ground  School.  (2:2:0)  Prereq 
site:  approval  of  instructor  or  department  chairman. 

Proficiency  in  FAA  regulations,  preflight  tacts,  navies 
lion  techniques,  weight  and  balance  computation,  a 
Airman  Information  Manual  data  to  prepare  students 
the  FAA  Private  Pilot  Written  Examination. 

420A.  Flight  Instruction  Laboratory.  (1:0:2)  Prerequisi 
concurrent  enrollment  in  Aeros.  420,  membership  in  A I 
ROTC,  and  qualification  for  USAF  pilot  training.  By  p-t 
mission  only. 

Dual  and  solo  flying  to  include  basic  and  advance 
flight  maneuvers  in  light  aircraft. 


Agricultural  Economics 


Professors:  Carpenter.  Corbridge.  Fuhriman,  Infang 
Park  (Chairman,  475  WIDB). 

Associate  Professor:  Ellsworth. 

Assistant  Professors:  Lifferth,  Snyder.  Teichert. 
Adjunct  Professors:  Purnell.  Wood. 

Agricultural  economics  offers  training  which  will  i 
helpful  for  those  who  contemplate  employment  in  fart- 
ranch  management  or  operation,  in  government  or  f 
vate  agencies,  in  farm  finance  institutions,  or  in  extensk  | 
sales,  or  managerial  positions  in  the  agribusiness  of  fo  I 
processing  and  distribution  industries.  It  also  prepai; 
one  for  graduate  training. 

Degree  Programs 

Agricultural  Economics  (A.S.) 

Agricultural  Economics  (B.S.) 

Real  Estate  (B.S.) 

Agribusiness  (B.S.) 

Farm  and  Ranch  Management  (B.S.) 

Food  Industries  Management  (B.S.) 

Agribusiness  (M.S.) 

Minor:  12  hours  of  upper-division  work  in  the  departme 

Program  Requirements 

Electives  should  receive  departmental  approval. 

Agricultural  Economics  (A.S.) 

I.  Acctg  201.  202;  AgEcon.  112,  320.  325;  AgHrt.  Z 
283;  AnSci.  207  or  31 5;  Chem  100,  102;  Micro.  321. 

II.  12  hours  approved  by  department  from:  AgEcon.  4i 
490R.  225,  323.  350R,  425,  426.  440;  AnSci.  11 
153A.B.  212.  221,  207,  312.  335.  340,  345.  361.  3 
AgHrt.  151. 283,  302.  305.  360. 

Major  hours  req.:  38 
Agricultural  Economics  (B.S.) 

I.  AgEcon.  112.  31 0A  and  B  or  C.  325.  440.  460,  49( 
312  or  Econ  300;  AgEcon.  570R  (Econ.  Theory)  or  Ec- 
301;  Stat.  221;  Acctg.  201.  202.  232A;  Math.  110A.B 
ComSci.  131  or  133. 

II.  9  hours  from:  AnSci  121.  153A.B.  207,  212.  221, 3' . 
310.  312.  315.  335.  340  .  345.  361  (AnSci  207).  C- i 
(Chem.  102).  374.  AgHrt.  151,  207.  282,  283.  302.  2  i 
(Chem.  102).  308,  310.  31 7  (AgHrt.  102.  103).  318.  3. 
340.  351  (AgHrt.  102).  440.  460;  Range  360.  365.  462 

III.  Math.  1 1 2  or  Acctg  232B  or  Math  1 1 9. 
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J/  5  hours  (rom  AgEcon  310D.  320.  323.  326,  350R 
7,I99R,  420.  423.  425.  426.  427.  493R. 

*| 

f  Econ.  487  (Econ.  410.  411.  Malh.  112.  Stat.  321  or 
*'!22)  or  488  (Econ  410.411.  Stat.  32 1 ) 

^ajor  hours  req  :  55 Vz 

teal  Estate  (B.S.) 

’  .  AgEcon.  112.  225,  31 0A  and  B  or  C,  312  or  Econ  300; 
tJ25,  350R.  425.  426.  427.  460.  490R.  570R  (Econ  Theo- 
y)  or  Econ.  301.  Math  110A.B  C.  Acctg.  201;  202. 

432A- 

I.. ComSci.  131  or  133 

'Jill.  9  hours  from;  AnSci.  121.  153A.B.  207,  212.  221. 
,307.  310.  312.  315.  335.  340.  345.  361  (AnSci.  207).  365 
-Chem.  102).  374;  AgHrt.  103.  151.  207.  282.  283.  302. 
305  (Chem.  102).  308.  310.  317  (AgHrt.  102.  103).  318, 
53319.  331.  340.  351.  360  (AgHrt  102).  440.  457,  460; 
A^ange  350.  360,  365.  462. 

^Major  hours  req.:  53’/fe 

Agribusiness  Management  (B.S.) 

AgEcon.  1 1 2.  225.  31 0A  and  B  or  C.  31 2  or  Econ  300; 
320.  323.  325.  460.  490R;  570R  (Econ.  Theory)  or  Econ. 
301;  Acctg.  201,  202.  232A.B;  Math.  110A.B.C;  Stat 
221 ;  BusMgt.  301 . 

I.  ComSci  131  or  133. 

HI.  9  hours  from:  AnSci.  121.  153A.B,  207,  212.  221. 
,307.  310.  312,  315.  335.  340.  345.  361  (AnSci.  207).  365 
9  ;Chem.  102).  374;  AgHrt.  151.  207.  282.  283.  302.  305 
fChem.  102).  308.  310.  317  (AgHrt.  102.  103).  318.  331, 
340  351  (AgHrt.  102).  360.  365.  440.  460.  462;  Range 
360.  365.  462 

Major  hours  req.:  57 

IFarm  and  Range  Management  (B.S.) 

Jl.  AgEcon.  112.  31 0A  and  B  or  C.  312  or  Econ.  300;  320. 
^323.  325.  225,  460.  490R  570R  (Econ.  Theory)  or  Econ. 
1301  Acctg  201. 202,  232A;  Math.  110A.B.C. 

III  ComSci.  131  or  133 

III.  9  hours  from:  AnSci.  121.  153A.B.  207.  212.  307. 
312.  315.  221. 310.  335,  340.  345.  361  (AnSci.  207).  365 
(Chem.  102).  374;  AgHrt.  151.  207.  282,  283.  302.  305 
(Chem.  102),  308.  310.  317  (AgHrt  102.  103).  318.  331. 
340  351  (AgHrt.  102).  360.  440.  460;  Range  360.  365, 
462 

Major  hours  req  :  49V-> 

Food  Industries  Management  (B.S.) 

I.  AgEcon.  112.  31 0A  and  B  or  C.  312  or  Econ  300;  325. 
460.  490R;  570R  (Econ.  Theory)  or  Econ.  301;  Acctg 
201 . 202.  232A;  Math.  1 1 0A.B.C. 

II  9  hours  from:  AnSci.  121.  1 53A.B.  212.  221 . 307,  310. 
312.  315.  335.  340.  345.  378;  AgHrt.  151.  207.  282.  283. 
302.  305  (AgHrt.  102).  308.  310.  317  (AgHrt.  102,  103). 
318.  331,  340,  351  (AgHrt  102),  360.  440.  460  Range 
360  365.  462 

Either  III  or  IV: 

III.  AnSci.  207  or  328  or  325,  and  8  hours  from:  AnSci 
221 . 325.  361 . 365  (Chem.  1 02).  374.  378.  507. 

IV  Chem  102.  103.  FSN  235  (Zoo!.  261),  264  (Micro 
121.  Chem.  106.  252,  281),  265,  461.  462.  465;  Micro 
321  any  (chemistry,  zoology,  and  botany),  322.  361  (Mi¬ 
cro  121);  Stat.  221 

Major  hours  req  :  55Vz  or  70’/2 

Agribusiness  (M.S.) 

I.  Prerequisite:  Bachelor’s  degree  in  a  related  field  to  in¬ 
clude  the  following  courses  or  equivalent:  AgEcon.  112. 

I  Acctg  201. 202.  232:  Math.  110.  Stat.  221;  ComSci.  131 
or  133. 

II.  Required  30  semester  hours,  scholarly  project  report, 
final  oral  examination. 


Agricultural  Economics  Courses 

Note:  AgEcon.  1 1 2  or  equivalent  or  consent  of  instructor 
is  prerequisite  to  all  other  AgEcon  courses  (except  for 
AgEcon.  105). 

105.  (AgEcon.-AgHrt.-AnSci.)  Agriculture:  Food  and 
Man.  (3:3:0) 

Plants  and  animals  as  agricultural  products— their  hus¬ 
bandry.  distribution,  and  utilization. 

112.  Economics  and  Agriculture.  (3:3  0) 

How  agriculture  operates  in  the  market  system  and  is 
affected  by  supply  and  demand,  costs  of  production,  na¬ 
tional  income  analysis  and  policy,  and  international  trade. 

225.  Real  Estate  Principles  and  Practices.  (2:2:0) 

Introductory  course. 

B  Accounting  242.  An  Introduction  to  Commercial 

w.  (3:3:0) 

8  Economics  300.  Prices  and  Resource  Allocation. 

:3:0) 

□  Economics  301.  Macroeconomics  for  Business  De¬ 
cisions.  (3:3.0) 

31 0A.  Agricultural  Marketing— Principles.  (1%:1%:0) 
Prerequisite:  AgEcon.  112. 

Economic  principles,  policies,  practices,  and  problems 
in  marketing  agricultural  products 

310B.  Agricultural  Marketing— Livestock.  (l’/2  1V5>  0) 

Prerequisite:  AgEcon.  112  and  310A 
Practices,  institutions,  policies,  and  problems  in  market¬ 
ing  livestock  and  livestock  products.  Structure,  conduct, 
and  performance  of  livestock  markets. 

310C.  Agricultural  Marketing— Crops.  O'/zAVz.O)  Pre¬ 
requisite.  AgEcon  112  and  31 0A. 

Practices,  institutions,  policies,  and  problems  in  market¬ 
ing  agricultural  crops  and  crop  products  Structure,  con¬ 
duct.  and  performance  of  agricultural  crop  markets. 

31 0D.  Agricultural  Marketing-Futures  Trading.  (1:1:0) 

Prerequisite:  AgEcon.  31 0A. 

312.  Intermediate  Agricultural  Economics.  (3:3:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite.  AgEcon.  1 1 2. 

Economic  concepts  applied  to  decision-making  situa¬ 
tions  in  agricultural  supply,  production,  and  marketing 
firms.  Principles  of  resource  use  are  emphasized. 

320.  Agribusiness  Organization  and  Finance.  (3:3  0) 

Principles  of  agribusiness  finance  and  credit,  forms  of 
agribusiness  organization. 

323.  Principles  of  Agribusiness  Management.  ;2:2:0) 

Applying  management  principles  and  lunctions  to  agri¬ 
business  firms,  farms,  and  ranches. 

325.  Farm  and  Ranch  Management.  (3:3.0)  Indepen¬ 
dent  Study  also  Prerequisite  AgEcon  112. 

General  business  management  problems  and  devel¬ 
oping  a  farm-ranch  plan,  including  farm  records.  Imancial 
analysis,  Jnput-output  budgets,  economics,  principles  of 
resource  combination,  final  conclusions 

326.  Agricultural  Law.  (1  1  0) 

Legal  matters  that  impact  upon  agricultural  business, 
including  torts,  contracts,  and  water,  property,  and  fenc¬ 
ing  rights 

350R.  Land  and  Range  Economics.  (3:3:0  ea  ) 

Settlement,  use.  ownership,  tenure,  control  and  man¬ 
agement  of  land;  organization  of  land  agencies,  iand  poli¬ 
cies.  and  public  and  private  lands  or  American  Indian 
lands 

399R.  Cooperative  Education:  Supervised  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Training.  (1-6:0:Arr.  ea  )  Prerequisite  soph¬ 
omore  standing  and  course  work  pertinent  to  proposed 
experience 

On-the-job  experience  improves  ability  to  function  in  a 
particular  phase  ot  agribusiness  management 

□  Economics  410.  Theory  of  Price.  (3:3:0) 
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420.  (AgEcon.-AgHrt.-AnSci.)  Computer  Applications 
to  Agriculture.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  ComSci-  131  or  133 
or  equivalent. 

Design  and  development  of  computer  software  for  agri¬ 
cultural  information  systems  and  management  controls. 
Solving  agricultural  problems  with  personal  computers. 

423.  Agribusiness  Management  Applications.  (3:3:0) 
Prerequisite:  AgEcon.  323,  Acctg.  201 , 202,  232A. 

Introduction  to  management  principles  and  practices 
as  applied  to  agribusiness  firms.  Students  are  placed  in 
management  roles  through  simulation  techniques. 

425.  Real  Estate  Appraisal.  (3:3:0)  Independent  Study 
also. 

Principles  of  appraisal,  urban  and  rural  property  valu¬ 
ation  techniques,  and  recognized  appraisal  procedures. 

426.  Rea)  Estate  Finance.  (3:3:0) 

427.  Real  Estate  Law.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  AgEcon.  225. 
Introductory  course  to  real  estate  appraisal  and  fi¬ 
nance. 

440.  Agricultural  Prices.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  AgEcon. 
112  and  310. 

Applying  supply  and  demand  concepts  to  price  deter¬ 
mination  in  agricultural  markets;  price  analysis  applied  to 
agriculture. 

460.  Public  Programs,  Policies,  and  Agriculture. 

(2:2:0) 

Analyzes  impacts  of  public  programs,  policies  and  is¬ 
sues,  external  forces,  and  institutions  that  affect  the  agri¬ 
cultural  industry. 

490R.  Seminar.  (1:1:0  ea.) 

493R.  (AgEcon.-AgHrt.-AnSci.)  Selected  Agricultural 
Production  Practices.  (1-3:  Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

Extended  field  course  to  acquaint  students  with  agricul¬ 
tural  economic,  animal  science,  and  agronomic  and  horti¬ 
cultural  problems  and  practices  in  important  commercial 
agricultural  areas. 

Statistics  501,  502.  Statistics  for  Research  Workers 

.2.  (5:5:0  ea.) 

520.  (AgEcon.-AnScl.— Range)  Management  of  Ranch 
Resources.  (3:2:2)  Prerequisite:  senior  or  graduate 
standing  and  consent  of  instructor, 

Commercial  ranch  case  study.  Management  plan  de¬ 
veloped,  consisting  of  maximum  profit  practices  and  en¬ 
terprise  combinations. 

521.  (AgEcon.-AgHrt.)  Management  of  Cropland  Re¬ 
sources.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  senior  or  graduate  standing 
and  consent  of  instructor. 

Commercial  farm  case  study.  Management  plan  devel¬ 
oped,  consisting  of  maximum  profit  practices  and  enter¬ 
prise  combinations. 

Q  Animal  Science  525R.  Feed  Manutacturlng.  (3:2:2 

ea.) 

570R.  Advanced  Topics.  (1-3: 1-3:0  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

Topics  in  finance,  marketing,  policy,  and  economic  the¬ 
ory. 

575R.  Research  Methods  and  Reporting.  (1-3:Arr.:Arr 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Principles  of  research  methodology,  application  of  re¬ 
search  tools,  and  presentation  of  research  results.  Re¬ 
quires  an  acceptable  written  report. 

595R.  Readings  and  Conferences.  (1 -3:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 
597R.  Individual  Research.  (1 -6:0:0  ea.) 

599R.  Cooperative  Education:  Supervised  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Training.  (1-6:0:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisite:  soph¬ 
omore  standing  and  course  work  pertinent  to  proposed 
experience. 

On-the-job  experience  improves  ability  to  function  in  a 
particular  phase  of  agribusiness  management. 


Agronomy  and  Horticulture 


Professors:  Allred,  Farnsworth,  Horrocks,  Robisc  ^ 
(Chairman,  275  WIDB). 

Associate  Professors:  Nelson,  Reimschussel,  Williams.  W 
Assistant  Professor:  Jolley. 

Agronomy  deals  with  the  scientific  principles  and  pra< 
tices  of  field  crop  production,  crop  ecology,  and  phy  M 
iology  and  crop  improvement;  and  with  the  fertility,  irrig.  <  ■ 
tion,  management,  and  conservation  of  soils. 

Horticulture  deals  with  the  production,  handling,  pr  q, 
cessing,  and  storage  of  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  and  wi  . 
flowers  and  other  ornamental  plants.  Landscape  plannir 
and  design  for  home  and  community  beautification,  ft 
and  park  management,  and  greenhouse  and  nursery  of 
erations  are  also  included. 


Degree  Programs 

Agronomy  (A.S.) 
Horticulture  (A.S.) 
Agronomy  (B.S.) 
Horticulture  (B.S.) 
Agronomy  (M.S.) 
Horticulture  (M.S.) 


Program  Requirements 

Electives  should  receive  departmental  approval.  No  grac 
less  than  C-  in  agronomy  and  horticulture  courses  will  t  y 
accepted  for  graduation.  No  more  than  3  hours  of 
credit  will  be  counted  toward  filling  undergraduate  majc 
requirements. 

Agronomy  (A.S.) 

I.  AgHrt.  151,  282,  283,  302,  305,  331, 440.  441,  Cher 
102;  AnSci.  207;  Math.  105. 

II.  AgEcon.  1 12  or  325. 

Major  hours  req.:  40 

Horticulture  (A.S.) 

I.  AgHrt.  102,  282,  283,  305;  Chem.  102;  Bot.  101, 48 
AgEcon.  112. 

II.  One  specialization  required: 

A.  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Production:  AgHrt.  340,  31 

318,  351, 550,  Bot.  440. 

B.  Ornamental  Horticulture:  AgHrt.  103,  207,  31 

319,  430. 

Major  hours  req.:  40 

Agronomy  (B.S.) 

Departmental  advisement  is  required  on  all  programs. 

I.  Required  core  courses:  AgHrt.  151,  282,  283,  30 
491 R. 

II.  Additional  hours  required:  11  hours  from:  AgHrt.  10 
105,  302,  303,  308,  310,  317,  319,  331, 340,  399R,  40 
420,  440  and  441 , 457,  460,  493R,  497R,  51 1,514,  52 
521 , 540,  559,  560.  598R,  605. 

III.  One  specialization  required: 

A.  Production:  AgEcon.  112,  310A.C.  325;  AnS( 
207;  Bot.  101, 480;  Chem.  102,  103,  or  105,  10 
ComSci.  131  or  133;  Math.  110  A.B.C.D. 

Major  hours  req.:  52 ’/z 

B.  Agronomic  Science:  Chem.  105,  106,  and  252  i 
351,  352;  Math.  IIOA.B.C.D;  Bot.  101;  ComS< 
131  or  133;  19  hours  from:  Bot.  440.  552;  Cher 
223;  Physics  105,  106,  or  201,  202;  Geol.  11 
305,  306. 

Major  hours  req.:  61  Vi 

C.  Agribusiness:  AgHrtv  420;  Math.  110  A,B,C,D;  Be 
101;  ComSci.  131  or  133;  AgEcon.  112,  310A,<i 
323;  AnSci.  207;  Acctg.  201,  202;  BusMgt.  25 
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10  hours  trom:  Acclg.  232A.B,  BusMgt.  301.  341, 
356;  Stal.  221. 

Major  hours  req.:  58/2 

ortlculture  (B.S.) 

epartmental  advisement  is  required  on  all  programs: 


Required  core  courses:  AgHrt.  102,  103,  282.  283, 
31R. 

»  Additional  hours  required:  13  hours  Irom:  AgHrt.  112, 
9437.  302,  305,  310,  317,  318,  319,  331 , 340,  351, 399R, 
20.  430,  475.  493R,  497R,  550,  559,  560,  598R. 
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One  specializalion  required: 

A.  Production.  BusMgt.  241, 256;  Bot.  101, 205,  480; 
Chem.  102,  103;  ComSci.  131  or  133;  Math. 
IIOA.B.C.D;  Zool.  331. 

Major  hours  req.:  53’/2 

B.  Horticultural  Science:  Chem.  105,  106,  351  and 
352;  Math.  IIOA.B.C.D;  Bot.  101,  276,  321,  440, 
522;  ComSci.  131  or  133. 


Major  hours  req.:  58’/2 

C.  Agribusiness:  AgHrt.  420;  Math.  110A,B,C,D;  Bot. 
101,  205;  Acctg .  201,  202,  ComSci.  131  or  133; 
10  hours  trom:  Acctg  232A.B;  BusMgt.  241,  256, 
341, 356;  Stal.  211. 


Major  hours  req.:  38 V4 

igronomy  (M.S.) 


Prerequisite:  Undergraduate  major  or  equivalent.  En¬ 
trance:  Oral  interview  by  graduate  committee  required. 


bU.  Minors  permitted:  Statistics,  compuler  science,  botany, 
'nalhematics,  geology,  physics,  chemistry. 

II.  Required  courses:  AgHrt.  694 R  (two  semesters),  Stat. 
>01 ;  24  hours  plus  thesis  (6  hours  minimum). 


Horticulture  (M.S.) 

:v .  Prerequisite:  Undergraduate  major  in  tield  or  equiva- 
ent.  Oral  interview  by  graduate  committee  required. 

I.  Minors  permitted:  Statistics,  compuler  science,  botany, 
•nalhematics,  geology,  physics,  chemistry,  agricultural 
jconomics,  business  management. 

II.  Required  courses:  AgHrt.  694R  (2  semesters),  Stat. 
501 ;  24  hours  plus  thesis  (6  hours  minimum). 

« 


Agronomy  and  Horticulture  Courses 

31( 

1 02.  Applied  Plant  Growth  and  Reproduction.  (3:2:2) 

1  Introduction  to  propagation  of  plants  by  seeds,  cut- 
lings,  budding,  and  grafting,  emphasizing  fruit  and  orna¬ 
mental  plants. 

103.  Home  Landscape  Design.  (3:3:0) 

Design  and  composition  as  applied  to  home  ground  de¬ 
velopment,  related  plant  culture,  and  maintenance. 

3105.  (AgEcon.-AgHrt.-AnScl.)  Agriculture:  Food  and 

Man.  (3:3:0) 

Plants  and  animals  as  agricultural  products— their  hus- 
bandry,  distribution,  and  utilization. 

20112.  Floral  Design.  (2:1:2) 

Principles  and  methods  ot  arranging  llowers  and  other 
plant  materials  tor  decorative  use  in  Ihe  home  and  for  ex- 
1,  hibilion. 

t  151.  Reid  Crop  Production.  (4.3:2) 

Crop  production  principles,  soil-plant  relationships, 
classification  and  distribution  of  larm  crops,  corn  and 
small  grain  improvement,  tillage,  and  crop  rotation. 

207.  Ornamental  Horticulture.  (3:2:3) 

it  Production  and  maintenance  ot  ornamental  crops  for 
Ihe  floriculture,  nursery,  and  turf  industries. 

210.  (AgHrt.-FRM-FSN)  Family  Food  Production,  Stor¬ 
age,  and  Economics.  (3:3:0) 

3  Vegetable  and  fruit  garden  production,  quality  food 
;  preservation  and  storage,  and  Ihe  family  economics  in- 
f  volved. 


282.  Introduction  to  Soil  Science.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
concurrent  enrollment  in  AgHrt.  283  for  all  majors  Rec¬ 
ommended:  high  school  chemistry 

Physical,  chemical,  and  microbiological  properties  ot 
soils  that  allect  plant  growth  and  crop  production. 

283.  Introduction  to  Soil  Science  Laboratory.  (1:0:3) 
Prerequisite:  concurrent  enrollment  in  AgHrt.  282.  Rec¬ 
ommended:  Chem.  103,  Math.  100D  or  equivalent. 

302.  Irrigation  and  Drainage.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisite:  AgHrt. 
282;  Math.  105 

Irrigation  practices,  waler  supply,  water  measurements, 
and  drainage  systems. 

303.  Soil  Genesis,  Classification,  and  Survey.  (3:2:3) 

Prerequisite:  AgHrt.  282.  Recommended:  Geol.  111. 

Soil  taxonomy,  field  mapping,  and  preparing  and  inter¬ 
preting  soil  surveys. 

305.  Soil  Fertility.  (4:3:3)  Prerequisite:  AgHrt.  282,  283, 
Chem  102  or  equivalent. 

Soil  fertility,  commercial  fertilizers,  manufacture,  and 
application. 

308.  Soli  and  Water  Resource  Management.  (2:2:0) 

Soil  and  water  conservation,  erosion  control,  and  land 
use  to  maintain  soil  fertility  and  permanent  agricultural 
production. 

310.  Small  Fruit  Production.  (2:2:0) 

Propagating,  planting,  growing,  and  handling  grapes, 
strawberries,  and  other  bush-type  fruits.  Offered  alternate 
years. 

317.  Nursery  Management.  (2:1:2)  Prerequisite:  AgHrt. 
1 02  or  1 03  or  equivalent. 

Profitable  management  ol  a  nursery:  site,  soil,  culture, 
handling  of  nursery  stock,  transplanting,  propagation,  and 
pest  problems. 

318.  Greenhouse  Management.  (4:2:4)  Prerequisite: 
AgHrt.  207  or  equivalent 

Propagating,  planling,  growing,  and  storing  commercial 
flowers. 

319.  Turt  Management.  (2:1:2)  Prerequisite:  AgHrt.  207 
or  equivalenf. 

Management  relative  lo  climate,  soil,  and  use  on  the 
golf  course,  park,  and  private  areas. 

331.  Weed  Science.  (3:2:3)  Recommended:  AgHrt.  151. 
282. 

Cultural,  chemical,  and  biological  methods  ol  weed 
control. 

340.  Vegetable  Crops.  (3:2:2) 

Selection,  cultural  practices,  harvesting,  storing,  and 
marketing  of  vegetable  crops 

351.  Fruit  Production.  (4:3:2)  Prerequisite:  AgHrt.  102. 

Fundamentals  of  commercial  fruit  production  in  tem- 
perale  zones. 

360.  Principles  of  Crop  and  Soli  Management.  (2:2:0) 
Application  ot  the  principles  ol  agronomic  and  soil  sci¬ 
ences  to  improve  productivity  of  soils  and  crops. 

399R.  Cooperative  Education:  Agronomy  and  Horticul¬ 
ture  Internship.  (Arr.:0:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  ot 
department  chairman.  Arrangements  must  be  made  the 
semester  before  enrollment. 

On-the-job  experience 

407.  Physical  Properties  of  Soils.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
AgHrt.  282,  Chem.  1 02,  Math.  1 1 0  or  equivalent. 

Environmental  effects  on  physical  properties  of  soils. 
Relating  soil  temperature,  waler,  and  aeration  to  crop 
production. 

420.  Computer  Applications  to  Agriculture.  (2:2:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  ComSci  131  or  133  or  equivalent. 

Design  and  development  ol  computer  soltware  tor  agri¬ 
cultural  information  systems  and  management  controls. 
Solving  agricultural  problems  with  personal  computers. 

430.  Landscape  and  Planting  Design.  (3:0  6)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  AgHrt  103  Recommended:  drawing 
Designs  and  plant  combinations  lor  private  and  public 
grounds  using  woody  and  herbaceous  plants. 
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440.  Forage  Crops  and  Pasture  Management.  (3:3:0) 

Prerequisite:  concurrent  enrollment  in  AgHrt.  441  for  all 
majors.  Recommended:  AgHrt.  151. 

Plant  characteristics,  production  and  use  of  forage 
crops,  and  use  of  irrigated  and  dry  land  pastures. 

441.  Forage  Crops  and  Pasture  Management  Labora¬ 
tory.  (1 :0:3)  Prerequisite:  must  be  taken  concurrently  with 
AgHrt.  440. 

Species  identification  and  management  problems  asso¬ 
ciated  with  forage  crops 

457.  Crop  Ecology.  (2.1:2)  Prerequisite:  AgHrt.  151  or 
consent  ol  instructor. 

Ecological  factors  relating  to  crop  growth,  production, 
and  geographic  distribution. 

460.  Crop  Management.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  AgHrt.  151 
and  282  or  equivalent. 

Basic  agricultural  sciences  applied  to  crop  production, 
including  crop  yield  parameters 

475.  Living  with  Plants.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite.  Bot.  101  or 
AgHrt.  102  and  103. 

Use  and  cultural  requirements  of  indoor  and  outdoor 
plants  in  the  home  environment. 

491R.  Seminar.  (1 :1 :0  ea.) 

For  majors  in  the  senior  year.  Current  literature  in 
agronomy  and  horticulture. 

493R.  Selected  Agricultural  Production  Practices.  (1- 

3:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Extended  field  course  to  acquaint  students  with  agricul¬ 
tural  economic,  animal  science,  and  agronomic  and  horti¬ 
cultural  problems  and  practices  in  important  commercial 
agricultural  areas. 

497R.  Special  Problems.  (1  -2:1-2  0  ea.) 

Seniors  specializing  in  agronomy  or  horticulture  may 
conduct  research  on  a  special  problem. 

511.  Soil  Physics.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisite:  AgHrt.  282, 
Chem.  105,  106,  or  equivalent. 

Physical  relationships  ol  water,  temperature,  and  aera¬ 
tion  in  soils:  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  clays. 

514.  Soli  Microbiology.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisite:  AgHrt  282, 
Chem.  252,  and  Micro.  331 . 

Ecology  and  role  of  soil  microorganisms  in  soil  lertility, 
decomposition  of  organic  matter  and  waste  materials, 
and  degradation  of  pesticides  and  other  agricultural 
chemicals. 

520.  Saline  and  Sodic  Soils.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisite:  AgHrt. 
302,  305,  Chem.  105,  1 06  or  equivalent. 

Physical  and  chemical  properties  of  saline  and  alkali 
soils— their  diagnosis,  reclamation,  and  management  lor 
crop  production. 

521.  (AgHrt.-AgEcon.)  Management  of  Cropland  Re¬ 
sources.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  senior  or  graduate  standing 
and  consent  of  instructor. 

Team-taught  agronomy  and  agricultural  economics. 
Commercial  farm  case  study.  Management  plan  devel¬ 
oped,  consisting  of  maximum  profit  practices  and  enter¬ 
prise  combinations. 

540.  Crop  Physiology.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  AgHrt.  151, 
305,  559;  Bot.  440. 

Plant-soil-climatic  relationships,  particularly  crop  man¬ 
agement  practices  to  physiological  processes  in  plants. 

550.  Advanced  Horticulture.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  AgHrt 
318  or  340  or  351;  Bot.  440. 

Fundamental  horticultural  practices  and  physiological 
development. 

559.  Plant  Breeding.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  AgHrt.  151  or 
equivalent;  Bot.  376. 

Genetics  and  methods  of  plant  breeding  applied  to  im¬ 
proving  agronomic  and  horticultural  crops. 

560.  Soil  and  Plant  Analysis.  (3:2:4)  Prerequisite  AgHrt. 
305,  Chem.  223. 

Laboratory  chemical  analysis  of  soils  and  plant  mate¬ 
rials  in  soil  and  plant  research. 


598R.  Conferences  and  Reports.  (1-2:1 -2:0  ea.)  Prere> 
uisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Library  research  project;  preparing  literature  revie} 
other  than  theses.  Reports  on  specialized  conterencrij 
and  seminars. 

605.  Soil-Plant  Relationships.  (3:3:0) 

694R.  Seminar.  (1:1:0  ea.) 

697R.  Research.  (1-9:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

699R.  Thesis  lor  Master’s  Degree.  (Arr.) 
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Associate  Professors:  Black,  DeHoyos,  Garbe,  Gowar 
Osborne  (Chairman,  1 73  BRMB). 

Assistant  Professors:  Banks,  Bennion,  Chamberlai 
Fox,  Harmon,  Lolgreen,  Maestas,  Pope,  Rainer,  Ri  • 
by,  Sumpter,  Westover. 

Special  Instructor:  Herndon. 

This  department  exists  to  prepare  Indian  students 
succeed  in  college  work  and  to  make  meaningful  cont 
butions  to  society. 

Freshman  Indian  students  register  in  the  Department  ^ 
Indian  Education  upon  admission  to  the  University,  lat  „ 
transferring  to  any  of  the  degree  programs  available 
the  University’s  various  colleges. 

Services  ol  the  Department 

The  department  is  divided  into  four  main  areas:  Indi 
Student  Activities,  Indian  Personal  Services,  Indian  Ac 
demic  Services,  and  the  Native  American  Studies  Minor 

Indian  Student  Activities 

The  Indian  student  organization,  the  Tribe  of  Many  Feai 
ers,  coordinates  many  of  the  Indian  student  activities  be 
on  and  off  campus.  In  addition,  the  Student  Activities  ar 
sponsors  important  creative  and  service  projects  in  whi 
Indian  students  may  engage.  In  these  ways,  they  enj 
extracurricular  learning  opportunities  which  help  to  pi 
pare  them  for  future  leadership. 

Indian  Personal  Services 

Indian  Personal  Services  (160  BRMB)  offers  all  Indian  s 
dents  career,  academic,  and  personal  counseling;  fine 
cial  aid  assistance;  and  tutoring. 

Academic  Services. 

In  the  Academic  Services  area,  faculty  members  tea 
sections  of  courses  in  which  Indian  students,  as  well 
others,  enroll.  Most  of  these  courses  are  not  located 
the  department;  Indian  students  take  regular  Univers 
courses.  However,  the  faculty  members  in  the  departm< 
who  teach  sections  which  include  Indian  students  are  < 
pecially  well  equipped  to  help  them  bridge  the  differenc 
between  various  cultural  backgrounds  and  the  acaden 
style  of  the  University 

Detailed  information  concerning  the  courses  which  i 
recommended  lor  incoming  freshman  and  transfer  Indi 
students  is  made  available  upon  admission. 


American  Indian  Education  Courses 

101.  introduction  to  Indian  America.  (3:3:0) 

Modular  course  surveying  historical  and  contempon 
Indian  America:  history,  culture,  language,  literature,  < 
music,  education,  and  current  problems. 

107.  Contemporary  Issues  in  Indian  Affairs.  (3:3:0) 
Historical  and  contemporary  evaluation  of  Indian  mo' 
menls  and  Indian  legislation  on  the  national,  state,  a 
tribal  levels. 

111.  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts.  (2:2:0) 

Introduction  to  the  living  arts  of  Indian  cultures,  inck 
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Undergraduate  Program 
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List  of  Courses 

Arstoropology  Arcnaeology 
■* 1 * 5  (2)  .T«ls'’ie  Gratis 
317  3)  ihlattie  Peoples  eff  tiorrti  America 
326;  2  7Pe  tiiorn  .Amerca"  iroians  Todey 
375  (3)  .Pren  story  off  ^onti  America 

An  and  Eesgn 

1 66  (2)  Ceramics  tor  Nornmajors 

CrotPrc  and  7e*niies 
221  (2)  t¥e2vmg 

Education  'Secondary) 
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352  3)  T.ne  Amercan  West  to  “ne  VeKican  War 

353  3  Tte  Ame'can  »r»''est  smee  toe  Gold  Busn 
359  3)  Tne  mdan  ,m  American  Hstory 

'ida">  Education 

1  ©1  '  3 )  Introduction  50  Indian  America 
107  (3 )  Comernporary  issues  m  ndan  Attars 
m  2  'ndian  Arts  and  C^aHs 
261  2  Muse  of  todan  America 
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307  '3 )  Comernporary  issues  n  Indian  America 
Apmssior  py  permission  pi  leactner) 

323  (31  introduction  to  'ndan  Education  1  admission 
Py  pe*mssion  tff  leacneO 
331 12)  M3tive  Amencan  Contr buttons'  Scenes 
Viedcrie  and  Agriculture 
3599  (1-3)  3peoa:  Topes  m  inda-"  Education 
401  (3)  Indian  Oral  Tradition  1  admission  py 
pe^mssion  of  teacner] 

AiS  (3)  Contemporary  Metne  Amerc-an  Address 
'admsson  p>  pemsson  off  teacher) 
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Socobcy 

223  (3)  Race1  and  tAmonty  Group  Relations 


American  Studies 

See  international  and  ATea  Studes 
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Animal  Science 


Professors:  Gardner,  Hoopes,  Orme  (Chairman,  375 
WIDB),  Park,  Shumway,  Wallentine. 

Associate  Professors:  Johnston,  Smith, 
instructors:  Hawkins,  Kuhl,  Pace,  Thompson. 

The  various  curricula  in  the  Department  of  Animal  Sci¬ 
ence  otter  specialization  and  employment  opportunities 
for  the  following:  1)  livestock  management  and  produc¬ 
tion;  2)  meat,  dairy,  and  food  processing  industries;  3) 
sales  consultants  and  representatives  for  agricultural 
businesses;  4)  advanced  study  to  graduate  and  veterinary 
schools;  5)  federal  and  state  agencies  (extension,  meat 
grading  and  inspection,  etc.). 

Transfer  students  majoring  in  animal  science  must  earn 
at  least  half  their  credits  in  their  major  field  while  in  resi¬ 
dence  at  Brigham  Young  University.  Preveterinary  stu¬ 
dents  will  find  special  instructions  listed  in  the  Pre¬ 
professional  Programs  section  of  this  catalog. 

Students  who  desire  horsemanship  skills  in  handling, 
grooming,  health  management,  feeding,  equipment,  judg¬ 
ing  and  selection,  hauling,  trail  riding,  breeding,  training, 
showing,  and  organizing  and  directing  horse  shows  may 
obtain  a  suggested  course  sequence  from  the  Animal  Sci¬ 
ence  Department. 


Degree  Programs 

Animal  Science  (A  S.) 
Animal  Science  (B.S.) 
Animal  Science  (M  S.) 


Program  Requirements 

No  animal  science  credit  below  C-  may  apply  toward 
graduation  requirements  in  departmental  programs 

Anlmai  Science  (A.S.) 

I.  AnSci.  121,  153A,  B,  207,  221  or  361,  330,  335,  340, 
345,  374.  378,  399R  (2  hours). 

II.  AgHrt.  282,  283;  AgEcon  31 0  A,  B;  325 

III.  Chem.  102,  103;  Acctg.  201 
Major  hours  req  :  30 

Animai  Science  (B.S.) 

Science  Specialization 

I.  AnSci.  121,  207,  212,  307  or  507,  310  or  510,  315  or 
515,  399R  (2  hours  minimum— 6  hours  maximum),  492, 
+  additional  animal  science  to  24  hours. 

II.  AgEcon.  112,  AgHrt.  151  or  282;  (Bot.-Micro.-Zool.) 
201  or  Micro.  321 ,  322  or  Zool.  114,115. 

Ill  Math.  105  or  110A,B,C,D,  and  119;  Chem  105,  106, 
252  or  (351 ,  352),  281  or  481 ;  Stat.  221  or  501 ;  Physics 
(105,  106)  or  (201, 202). 

Major  hours  req.:  66 

Business  and  Industry  (B.S.) 

I.  AnSci.  121,  207,  212,  307  or  507,  310  or  510,  315  or 
515,  399R  (2  hours  minimum-6  hours  maximum),  492, 
+  additional  animal  science  to  24  hours. 

II.  AgHrt.  151  or  282;  agricultural  economics  courses  (9 
hours  minimum,  consult  with  adviser). 

III.  Acctg.  201,  202,  232A,  3  hours  required  from  Math. 
1 05  or  1 1 0  ABCD;  Stat.  221 ;  ComSci.  131  or  1 33;  Chem. 
102,  103  or  105,  106,  252. 

Major  hours  req.:  61  14 
Prevet-Premed  Science  (B.S.) 

I.  20  hours  ot  animal  science,  as  specified  by  the  prevet 
adviser,  and  meeting  the  entrance  course  requirements 
of  a  specific  school  ot  veterinary  medicine. 

Major  hours  req.:  6614 


Production  (B.S.) 

I.  AnSci.  121,  207,  212,  307  or  507,  310  or  510,  315  c  Nil 
515,  399R  (2  hours  minimum— 6  hours  maximum),  491 

+  additional  animal  science  courses  to  28  hours. 

II.  AgHrt.  151  or  282;  AgEcon.  (6  hours  minimum;  cor 
suit  with  adviser). 

III.  Math.  100E  or  105  or  110A,B,C.D;  ComSci.  131  c  [ 
133;  Acctg  201;  Chem.  102,  103  or  105,  106,  252,281.  «j; 

Major  hours  req.:  53  f) 

Food  Science  and  industry  (B.S.) 

I.  AnSci  121, 207,  325,  328,  399R  (2  hours  minimum- 
hours  maximum),  492  or  FSN  490;  FSN  264  (Chem.  251  J 
281,  Micro.  121),  265,  +  additional  hours  in  animal  sc 
ence  to  28  hours  minimum. 

II.  AgEcon.  1 1 2;  Micro.  (321 , 322)  or  331 , 361 .  J; 

III.  Math.  105  or  110;  ComSci.  131  or  133.  ' 

IV.  Food  Science  Option:  Chem.  105,  106,  252  or  (35  j 
352),  281  (Chem.  102)  or  481  (Chem.  252,  353). 

V.  Food  Industry  Option:  Chem.  102,  103,  252  or  (35  ' 

352),  281  (Chem.  102)  or  481  (Chem.  252,  353),  Accti  1 
201 , 202,  232A;  AgEcon.  31 0A,  B,  323.  ft, 

Major  hours  req.:  58 

Animai  Heaith  (B.S.) 

I.  AnSci.  121,  307,  212,  110  or  230,  153A,  B  or  (31  5 
315),  312,  399R  (2  hours  minimum— 6  hours  maximum  „ 
492,  4-  additional  animal  science  to  28  hours  minimum.  h 

II.  AgEcon.  1 1 2;  Micro.  31 1 ,  (321 , 322  or  331 ),  391 , 391 

III.  Math.  100E  or  105  or  110;  Chem.  102,  103  or  10: 
106,  252,281. 

Major  hours  req.:  57 

Animal  Science  (M.S.) 

I.  Prerequisite:  Bachelor's  degree  in  animal  science  or 
closely  related  field. 

II.  Minors  permitted:  Agribusiness,  agronomy,  hortici 
ture,  botany,  chemistry,  computer  science,  microbiolog  | 
statistics,  zoology. 

III.  Total  hours  required:  24  plus  thesis  (6  hours  mil 
imum). 

IV.  Required:  Engl.  316;  Stat.  501;  AnSci.  510  or  51 
507,  and  692R  each  semester  ot  resident  study. 


Animal  Science  Courses 

105.  (AgEcon.-AgHrt.-AnScl.)  Agriculture:  Food  ar 
Man.  (3:3:0) 

Plants  and  animals  as  agricultural  products— their  hu 
bandry,  distribution,  and  use 

110.  Pet  Nutrition  and  Care.  (1:1:0) 

Applied  studies  of  dogs,  cats,  gerbils,  hamsters,  guim 
pigs,  amphibians,  rabbits,  and  horses. 

121.  Principles  of  Animal  Production.  (3:2:3) 
Introduction  to  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  liv 
stock  industry. 

130R.  Intermediate  Equitation  (1:1:Arr  ea.)  Prerequisii 
PE  130. 

Schooling  movement;  use  of  aids;  western  riding,  gyr 
khana,  and  showing.  Assist  PE  130  students.  Work  wi 
greenbroke  colt  or  spoiled  horse.  Fees. 

153A.  Fundamentals  of  Animal  Breeding.  (1 14:1:1)  Pr 
requisite:  AnSci.  121  or  equivalent. 

Reproductive  physiology  and  management  of  sexi 
activity,  parturition  and  dam-offspring  behavior  of  liv 
stock. 

153B.  Fundamentals  of  Animal  Breeding.  (1 14:1:1)  Pr 
requisite:  AnSci.  121  or  equivalent,  Math.  100D  or  equiv 
lent. 

Breeds  of  livestock,  heredity,  qualitative  and  qua 
titative  genetics,  variation,  and  practical  applications 
breeding  livestock. 
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D7,  Feeds  and  Feeding.  (3:2:2)  Prerequisite:  inter¬ 
mediate  algebra  or  equivalent;  Chem.  102  or  equivalent. 

^  Nutrition  and  its  application  to  all  types  of  livestock 

12.  Animal  Physiology  and  Anatomy.  (3:2:2) 

Structure  and  tunctions  of  the  animal  body. 

con 

21.  Livestock  and  Meat  Evaluation  and  Selection. 

3:2:4) 

Live  animal  and  carcass  judging  of  beef  cattle,  sheep, 
nd  swine;  live  horse  judging. 

30.  Horse  Production.  (2:1:2) 

Development  and  use  of  breeds,  selection  and  judging, 
Reding,  health,  and  management.  • 

152  91 R.  Veterinary  Medicine  Seminar.  ('/z:1:0  ea.) 
d  Preview  into  veterinary  medicine  as  a  profession.  Appli¬ 
cation  procedure  and  preparation  for  veterinary  school. 

07.  Applied  Nutrition.  (3:2:2)  Prerequisite:  AnSci.  207. 
Case  studies  in  ruminant  and  nonruminant  nutrition. 

ilO.  Management  of  Animal  Reproduction.  (3:2:2)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  AnSci.  212  or  equivalent. 

Physiology  of  reproduction  relating  to  fertility  in  live- 
51  dock,  including  artificial  insemination  and  pregnancy  di¬ 
agnosis. 

112.  Animal  Hygiene.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  AnSci,  212. 
Recommended:  Micro.  321 . 

Animal  sanitation  in  relation  to  disease  prevention  and 
jontrol. 

1,;  115.  Principles  of  Animal  Breeding.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
1  vlath.  1 00E  or  equivalent. 

Heredity,  variation,  selection  of  superior  livestock,  in¬ 
breeding  and  outbreeding,  livestock  improvement  meth¬ 
ods.  and  systems  of  breeding. 

325.  Meat  and  Meat  Products.  (3:2:3) 

Preservation,  slaughtering,  cutting,  identification,  in¬ 
spection.  etc.,  of  meats. 

328.  Meat  Processing  Methods.  (2:1:3) 

Principles  and  techniques  of  meat  preservation,  includ¬ 
ing  cured  products;  varieties  ol  fresh,  cooked,  and  dry 
sausages;  and  jerky. 

J330.  Horse  Management.  (2:1:2)  Prerequisite:  AnSci. 
230. 

Stallion  management,  brood  mare  and  foal  care.  Busi- 
r  ness  relationships,  including  contracts. 

335.  Beef  Cattle  Production.  (3:2:3)  Independent  Study 
also. 

Nutrition,  genetics,  physiology,  and  management. 

340.  Sheep  Production.  (2:1:2) 

Nutrition,  genetics,  physiology,  and  management  of 
range  and  farm  sheep  operations, 

345.  Swine  Production.  (2:1:2) 

Nutrition,  genetics,  physiology,  and  managemenf. 

360.  (AnSci.-Range)  Livestock  Range  Management. 

(3:2:3)  Recommended:  AnSci.  207. 

Managing  native  and  seeded  range  for  livestock  and 
big  game  production. 

361.  Elements  of  Dairying.  (4:3:3)  Prerequisite:  com¬ 
pletion  of  or  concurrent  registration  in  AnSci.  153A.B  or 
315  and  207. 

Breeding,  feeding,  and  managing  dairy  cattle. 

365.  Milk  and  Milk  Products.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisite: 
'  Chem.  102  or  equivalent. 

Properties  of  milk  and  milk  products  and  methods  ol 
,  processing  and  distribution, 

374.  The  Science  of  Poultry  Production.  (2:1 :2) 

Feeding,  disease  control,  and  business  management. 

378.  The  Production  of  Poultry  Meat.  (2:1:2) 
Management,  nutrition,  and  marketing  of  turkeys  and 
broilers. 

398R.  Advanced  Equitation.  (1:0:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
AnSci.  130R. 

Learning  and  teaching  western  horsemanship  skills  and 
all  aspects  of  handling  and  training  horses.  Fees. 


399R.  Cooperative  Edycation.  (9:0:V)  Prerequisite:  ap¬ 
proval  of  department  chairman. 

On-the-job  experience  in  livestock  or  meat  production 
practices,  veterinary  medicine,  or  research.  On-  and  off- 
campus  opportunities. 

420.  (AgEcon.-AgHrt.-AnScl.)  Computer  Applications 
to  Agriculture.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  ComSci.  131  or  133 
or  equivalent. 

Design  and  development  of  computer  software  for  agri¬ 
cultural  information  systems  and  management  controls. 
Solving  agricultural  problems  with  personal  computers. 

421 R.  Advanced  Topics  in  Livestock  and  Meat  Eval¬ 
uation.  (1 :0:3  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

In-depth  work  in  livestock,  meats,  dairy  cattle,  or  dairy 
products  judging. 

492.  Seminar.  (1:1:0) 

Critical  examination  of  current  literature  in  animal  sci¬ 
ence  and  industry. 

□  Statistics  501,  502.  Statistics  for  Research  Workers 
1,2.  (5:4:3) 

507.  Animal  Nutrition.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  AnSci.  207; 
Chem.  252  or  equivalent.  Recommended:  Chem.  281 . 

Functions  of  nutrients  in  metabolism,  measuring  feed 
values,  assessing  nutrient  requirements. 

508.  Animal  Nutrition  Laboratory.  (2:1:3)  Prerequisite: 
AnSci.  507. 

Sampling  methods,  chemical  analysis  of  feeds  and 
blood,  digestion  trials;  classical  nutritional  deficiencies, 
and  research  techniques. 

510.  Reproduction  Physiology.  (3:2:2)  Prerequisite:  An¬ 
Sci.  310. 

Reproduction  hormones  and  techniques  lor  research  in 
livestock. 

515.  Genetics  ot  Livestock  Improvement.  (3:3:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Bot.  376,  Stat.  221  or  equivalent. 

Emphasis  on  selection  methods  and  mating  systems. 

520.  (AnSci.-AgEcon.-Range)  Management  of  Ranch 
Resources.  (3:2:2)  Prerequisite:  senior  or  graduate 
standing  and  consent  of  instructor 
Commercial  ranch  case  study.  Management  plan  de¬ 
veloped,  consisting  of  maximum  profit  practices  and  en¬ 
terprise  combinations 

525R.  Feed  Manufacturing.  (3:2:2  ea.) 

Business,  scientific,  and  technical  principles  of  leed 
production. 

□  Statistics  531.  Experimental  Design.  (3:3:0) 

□  Statistics  536.  Regression  Analysis.  (3:3:0) 

560.  Advanced  Dairy  Production.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
AnSci.  361 . 

Physiology  and  biochemistry  of  lactation,  genetic  im¬ 
provement,  dairy  layout  design,  disease  control,  nutri¬ 
tional  requirements.  Offered  alternate  years 

591 R.  Selected  Topics  In  Animal  Science  ('/z-2:2.4  ea.) 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

595R.  Special  Problems  in  Animal  Science.  (1:0:Arr. 
ea  )  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

597R.  Master’s  Project.  (1-9  0:0) 

599R.  Cooperative  Education.  (1-90:0)  Prerequisite: 
application  approval  from  department  cooperative  educa¬ 
tion  committee 

On-the-job  experience  in  livestock  or  meat  production 
practices,  veterinary  medicine,  or  research  On-  or  off- 
campus  opportunities 

692R.  Seminar.  (1 : 1 :0  ea  ) 

699R.  Thesis  tor  Master’s  Degree.  (1 -9:0:0) 
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Anthropology 


Professors:  Matheny,  Myers,  Sorenson  (Chairman,  150 
MSRB). 

Associate  Professor:  Berge. 

Assistant  Professors:  Forsythe,  Hawkins,  Warren. 
Instructor:  Lundquist. 


Degree  Programs 

Anthropology/Archaeology  (B.S.) 
Anthropology/Archaeology  (M.S.) 

Anthropology's  central  aim  is  to  explain  how  and  why 
the  world's  peoples  are  in  some  respects  so  ditterent  but 
in  others  quite  similar  Data  for  this  study  most  often 
come  from  intensive  scientific  field  study  o<  the  full  round 
of  life  of  a  single  people,  which  is  then  compared  with  the 
pattern  tor  other  peoples.  The  humanities  are  also  in¬ 
volved  relative  to  values,  art,  philosophy,  etc. 

Archaeology  provides  methods  tor  learning  about  the 
world's  peoples  who  are  no  longer  alive;  thus  it  becomes 
an  important  part  of  the  anthropological  family  ot  special 
skills.  History,  linguistics,  and  human  biology,  among  oth¬ 
er  tields,  also  contribute  to  anthropology  and  archae¬ 
ology. 

Environmental  concerns  have  opened  up  new  career 
opportunities  for  archaeologists  connected  with  site  sur¬ 
veys  tor  construction  projects  on  public  land.  Another 
growing  career  opportunity  is  museum  work.  Though  uni¬ 
versity  teaching  and  research  positions  in  archaeology  or 
anthropology  are  difficult  to  locate  at  present,  highly  qual¬ 
ified  students  usually  can  find  positions  alter  obtaining  the 
Ph.D.  degree. 

Departmental  Programs 

With  the  advice  of  a  faculty  adviser,  you  choose  a  set  ot 
courses  totaling  36  hours  or  more,  tailored  to  your  unique 
interests  and  career  aims.  No  minor  is  required,  although 
courses  complementing  the  major  may  be  necessary  in 
lieu  ol  a  minor. 


Program  Requirements 

Anthropology/ Archaeology  (B.S.) 

Sample  Curricula 

Utah  Archaeology/Cultural  Resources  Management: 
AnAr.  110,  250,  300,  301,  317,  370,  375,  380,  398, 
399R*,  454R,  455R,  490R*. 

Near  Eastern  Archaeology:  AnAr.  110,  250,  300,  301, 
340,  350,  351 , 374,  398,  454R,  455R,  490R*. 

Mesoamerican  Archaeology:  AnAr.  110,  250.  300,  301, 
350,  355,  356,  375.  398,  454R,  455R.  490R; . 

Latin  American  Anthropology,  Contemporary:  AnAr.  101 
or  105,  319,  326,  355  or  356,  398,  two  of  430  through 
433,  445,  446,  490R*.  496R\  497R*.  499R\  Hist.  357. 

American  Indian  Studies:  AnAr.  101  or  105,  115,  317, 
319,  320,  326,  355  or  356,  365,  375,  two  of  430  through 
433,  445,  446,  490R  : ,  Hist.  357,  369. 

General  Anthropology:  AnAr  101,  105,  110,  300,  two  ot 
317  through  344,  350,  355.  374,  375,  445,  446,  Engl. 
391,  Ling.  324  or  325. 

Cultural  Anthropology:  AnAr.  101,  three  ot  317  through 
344,  430,  431,  440,  445,  446,  497R*.  ArtDs.  301,  Engl. 
391 !  Ling.  324  or  325. 

Social  Anthropology:  AnAr.  105,  two  ot  317  through  344, 
430,  431, 432,  433,  445,  446,  496R*.  497R°,  499R 

Practical  Anthropology:  Sociocultural  Eftects:  AnAr.  101 
or  105,  320  or  326;  one  trom  among  317,  319  and  330 
through  344,  345  or  346,  399R  \  one  of  430  through 
433,  440,  445,  446,  447,  496R*,  497RS,  Sociol.  329. 


Practical  Anthropology:  Anthropology  ot  Heritage  Co!  «• 
servation /Cultural  Resources  Management:  AnAr.  101  |( 
105,  317  or  320,  345,  370.  399R*,  one  of  430  throutt' 
433,  445,  446,  447,  455R,  496R,  497R*. 

Appropriate  topic 

Minors  Offered 

A  minor  in  anthropology/archaeology  requires  15  houlsl 
in  courses  taught  in  the  department,  no  more  than  two  \: 
which  may  be  at  the  lower-division  level. 

Museology  may  be  taken  as  a  minor  in  this  departmef  • 
Required  are  AnAr.  370,  470,  and  570,  plus  6  hours  • 
intern  service  in  a  museum,  which  may  be  creditt 
through  AnAr.  399R.  Equivalent  courses  or  experieni 
may  be  substituted  with  approval. 

Anthropology/Archaeology  (M.S.) 

This  degree  prepares  you  for  employment  as  a  prote  : 
sional  archaeologist  in  cultural  resource  manageme  , 
programs  of  state  and  federal  agencies  and  private  co  • 
tractors.  In  addition  the  program  prepares  you  to  pursi 
a  Ph  D.  degree  program  in  anthropology  with  emphasis 
archaeology.  I' 

Examination:  A  qualifying  examination  must  be  tak< 
within  one  month  after  entering  the  program. 

Entry  Times:  Fall  and  Winter  Semesters  only. 

I.  Prerequisite:  Undergraduate  major  in  anthropology-?  ^ 
chaeology,  or  preparatory  course  work  deemed  equiv 
lent  by  the  department  faculty. 

II.  Minors  permissible:  Most  minors  in  the  sciences,  h 

inanities,  or  arts,  as  approved  by  your  advisory  cot 
mittee.  ' 

III.  Requirements:  15  hours  in  anthropology/archa 
ology.,  a  minor  (or  9  hours  of  supportive  courses  und 
Option  2),  and  the  thesis  (6  hours  minimum);  foreign  la 
guage  proficiency  when  needed  for  your  field  of  r  ] 
search,  and  a  comprehensive  examination  prior  to  undr 
taking  thesis  research. 

IV.  Required  courses:  Your  program  is  planned  indiv 
ually  and  approved  by  your  faculty  committee  accordi: 
to  your  objectives.  Normally  included  will  be  AnAr,  580 
590R,  and  at  least  two  courses  trom  61 0,  671 ,  and  672 

Graduate  Minor  Offered 

A  minor  in  museology  at  graduate  level  may  be  obtain' 
by  completing  AnAr.  470,  570,  and  697R,  plus  6  hours 
intern  service  in  a  museum,  which  may  be  credit' 
through  AnAr.  599R. 

Anthropology  Courses 

101.  Introduction  to  Cultural  Anthropology.  (3:3:0) 

The  concept  ot  culture;  its  use  in  analyzing  peopk 
how  to  learn  a  culture. 

105.  Introduction  to  Social  Anthropology.  (3:3:0) 
Development,  scope,  concepts,  and  methods.  Soc 
organization:  kinship,  marriage,  religion,  values,  soc 
control. 

108.  Anthropological  Films.  (1 :0:2) 

Film  lab  course  paralleling  AnAr.  101  and  105.  Re? 
ings  accompany  important  films  on  peoples  and  methc 
in  the  discipline. 

110.  Archaeological  World  History:  Introductlc 

(3:3:0) 

Basic  archaeological  methods  and  views  of  world  h 
tory. 

111.  Archaeological  Films.  (1 :3:2) 

Film  lab  course  paralleling  AnAr.  110. 

113.  Invitation  to  Field  Archaeology.  (1:1:0) 
Archaeological  tools  and  methods  used  in  the  tie 
three-day  field  trip.  Fee. 

115.  Native  Crafts.  (2:1:2) 

The  means  by  which  material  objects  were  producec 
early  times,  experimental  reproduction  of  artifacts. 
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)1.  Anthropology  for  the  Humanities.  (3:2:2) 

Anthropological  theories  ot  cultural  and  symbolic  analy- 
^3  applied  to  literature  and  the  arts. 

>0.  Criticism  Skills  in  Archaeology.  (3:3:0) 

Evaluating  archaeological  theories,  defining  problems 
id  analyzing  solutions,  accepting  or  rejecting  hypoth- 


30.  Archaeology  and  the  $criptures.(3:3:0) 

t*0 a  Hebrew-Christian  and  LDS  scriptures  in  light  ot  archae- 

°gy. 

32.  Archaeology  and  the  Book  of  Mormon.  (3:3:0) 

The  relationship  between  Book  of  Mormon  history  and 
*t  and  the  discoveries  ol  archaeology. 

DO.  Biological  Anthropology.  (3:3:0) 

Biological  factors  in  man  related  to  culture,  and  adapta- 
jns  from  earliest  to  modern  limes;  evolutionary  theories 
■and  fossil  lorms. 


01.  Human  Osteology.  (2:1 :2) 

Determining  human  skeletal  remains  according  to  age, 
and  anatomy. 


ear 


17.  Native  Peoples  ol  North  America.  (3:3:0) 

(Adaptation  to  environment,  social  organization,  beliefs, 
nd  values  of  North  American  Indians. 


19.  Native  Peoples  of  South  America.  (3:2:2) 

Indian  peoples  ot  South  America  at  European  contact. 

20.  North  American  Indians  Today.  (2:2:0) 

Present  conditions  and  problems  confronting  major  In- 
ian  groups  in  North  America 


con]  Linguistics  324.  Introduction  to  Linguistics  (Tradi- 
onal).  (3:3:0) 


j  Linguistics  325.  introduction  to  Linguistics  (Mod- 

if  m).  (3:3:0) 

*IW 

26.  Middle  American  Societies.  (3:3:0) 

*  Historical  antecedents,  politico-economic  structure, 
tralificalion,  ethnic  and  urban  life-styles,  peasantry,  tam- 
y,  religion,  revolution  in  Mexico  and  Central  America 
jr3day. 

f  130.  Peoples  ol  Africa.  (3:3:0) 

Peoples  south  ot  the  Sahara.  Ecology,  social  organiza- 
ion,  beliefs,  and  values. 


rfl40.  Peoples  ot  the  Middle  East.  (3:2:2) 

$,  Ecology,  social  organization,  beliefs,  etc.,  ot  nomadic, 
» ural,  and  urban  groups  between  western  Africa  and  Pa¬ 
risian. 


142.  Chinese  Culture  and  Society.  (3:3:0) 

Cultural  and  social  institutions  ol  traditional  and  modern 
>hina. 


352.  Classical  Archaeology.  (3:3:0) 

Major  excavations  and  antiquities  of  the  Mediterranean 
region  verifying  and  illustrating  Graeco-Roman  history. 

355.  Archaeology  of  Mesoamerica.  (3:3:0) 

Development  of  civilization  in  Mexico  and  northern 
Central  America  to  the  coming  ot  the  Spaniards,  empha¬ 
sizing  time-space  relations  shown  by  excavations. 

356.  Ethnohlstory  of  Mesoamerica.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
AnAr.  355  or  consent  of  instructor 

History  of  peoples  in  the  areas  according  to  Spanish 
conquerors,  lore,  codices,  inscriptions,  and  correlated  ar¬ 
chaeological  findings.  Considers  Book  of  Mormon. 

365.  Archaeology  of  South  America.  (3:3:0) 
Archaeological  history  ot  South  America— in  Peru  cor¬ 
related  with  the  chronicled  history  ol  pre-Spanish  times. 

370.  Preserving  the  Past.  (3:3:0) 

Preservation  movement  in  the  USA:  history  ol  mu¬ 
seums,  the  museum  profession,  and  value  of  preserving 
the  material  record. 

374.  Prehistory  of  the  Old  World.  (3:3:0) 

Developments  from  earliest  times  until  the  rise  of  civ¬ 
ilization  in  major  regions  of  the  eastern  hemisphere. 

375.  Prehistory  of  North  America.  (3:3:0) 

Ecological  and  cultural  developments  from  earliest 
limes  until  European  contact  north  of  Mexico. 

376.  Southwestern  Archaeology.  (3:2:2) 

Culture-history  of  southwestern  United  States,  empha¬ 
sizing  chronology  and  culture  classification.  Field  trip  to 
Arizona. 

380.  Historical  Archaeology  of  North  America.  (3:2:2) 
Techniques,  data,  and  aims  of  archaeological  research 
at  historic  North  American  sites. 

□  English  391.  Studies  In  Folklore.  (3:3:0) 

398.  Theory  In  Archaeology.  (2:2:0) 

Theory  over  the  last  century;  uses  and  significance  of 
today’s  theories. 

399R.  Cooperative  Education:  Anthropology/Archae¬ 
ology.  (3-6:0:0  ea.) 

On-the-job  experience  using  data-gathering,  -process¬ 
ing,  and  -analysis  skills  of  anthropology. 

430.  Moral  and  Ritual  Institutions.  (3:3:0) 

Religion,  magic,  witchcraft,  sorcery,  divination,  myth¬ 
ology.  ritual  and  morality,  cosmology,  tolemism,  taboo, 
sacrifice.  Comparative  religion. 

431.  Kinship,  Marriage,  and  the  Family.  (3:3:0) 

The  kinship  system,  kinship  and  social  organization, 
and  underlying  principles.  Marriage  forms,  observances, 
and  explanations. 


143.  Nomadic  Cultures  of  Inner  Asia.  (3:3:0) 

pie  Traditional  Mongol,  Turkic,  Tibetan  social,  economic, 
and  political  institutions  and  life  as  they  have  changed 
wlh  lime. 

xi  144.  Peoples  of  Oceania.  (3:2:0) 

pci  Cultural  characteristics  of  fhe  Pacific  Islands,  empha¬ 
sizing  one  ot  student's  choice. 


145.  The  American  Culture.  (3:3:0) 

Anthropological  life  patterns  in  the  USA;  consistency, 
nternal  variation,  and  external  comparisons. 


346.  Mormon  Culture  and  Society.  (3:0:0) 
tio  The  Mormon  people  analyzed  as  a  distinct  culture  and 
society.  Variation,  comparison,  change;  the  gospel  rete¬ 
ll  live  lo  culture— past,  present,  and  future. 

350.  The  Rise  ot  Old  World  Civilization.  (3:3:0) 

Early  civilization  of  Egypt,  the  Near  East,  India,  and 
China,  combining  documentary  history  with  archaeology 
and  related  studies. 


351.  Biblical 

280. 


Archaeology.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  AnAr. 


Historical  record  ot  the  Bible— together  with  selections 
from  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants  and  the  Pearl  of  Greal 
^  Price— as  elucidated  by  archaeological  discovery. 


432.  Political  and  Legal  Institutions.  (3:3:0) 

Stateless  societies;  primitive  states;  kinship,  chiefship, 

leadership,  councils;  politics,  law,  ritual,  and  warfare. 

433.  Economic  Institutions.  (3:3:0) 

The  social  framework  of  production,  consumption,  and 
exchange  in  nonindustrial  societies.  Technology,  wealth, 
capital,  labor,  land  tenure,  property. 

440.  Cultural  Systems.  (3:3:0) 

Nature  of  cultural  units  and  whether,  or  why,  they  co¬ 
here  as  integrated  wholes.  Examples  from  language,  so¬ 
cial  relationships,  technology,  values,  arts.  etc. 

445.  Theories  of  Culture  and  Society.  (3:3.0) 

Development  of  scientific  social  anthropology  since 
1850,  emphasizing  modern  trends  in  theory 

446.  Field  Methods  for  Studying  Culture  and  Society. 

(3:3:0) 

Interrelates  field  methods  and  theory;  practicing  field 
techniques;  field  excursion. 

447.  Applying  Anthropology.  (3:3:0) 

Perspectives,  theory,  and  methods  in  anthropology  ap¬ 
plied  in  analyzing  and  working  toward  solutions  to  prob¬ 
lems  in  church,  business,  health  and  social  services, 
schools,  government,  etc. 
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454R.  Archaeological  Methods.  (3:2:2  ea  )  Prerequisite: 
AnAr.  250 

Field  and  laboratory  principles,  methods,  and  tech¬ 
niques. 

455R.  Field  School  ot  Archaeology.  (1-6  8  25  ea.) 

On-site  training  in  excavation,  survey  techniques,  and 
laboratory  analysis.  Fee. 

470.  Museology.  (3:1  4) 

Museum  organization  as  an  educational  and  research 
facility. 

490R.  Seminar.  (3:3:0  ea.) 

Special  topics  in  theory,  methodology,  or  cultural  area. 

491.  Seminar:  Criticism  in  Archaeology.  (3:2:2)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  AnAr.  250. 

Criticizing  and  analyzing  relationships  between  archae¬ 
ology  and  scriptures. 

496R.  Research.  (1-1 2:Arr:Arr.  ea.) 

Independent  field  or  library  research  in  student’s  cho¬ 
sen  area  or  faculty-supervised  fieldwork  with  discussion 
meetings  at  site. 

497R.  Classic  Readings  in  Anthropology  and  Archae¬ 
ology.  (3:0:0  ea  ) 

Student  reads  about  2500  pages. 

499R.  Bachelor’s  Thesis.  (1  -3:0:0  ea.) 

Writing  and  defense  of  a  thesis  resulting  from  research 
conducted  in  AnAr.  496R 

526.  Mesoamerican  Ethnography.  (3:3:0) 

Social  organization,  cultural  premises,  and  symbolic 
forms  of  Mesoamerican  Indian  peoples.  Context  ot  na¬ 
tional  society.  Intensive  monograph  analyses. 

531.  Sociolinguistics.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in¬ 
structor. 

Research  and  theory  in  anthropological  linguistics  and 
social  linguistics 

532.  Anthropological  Linguistics.  (3.3:0) 

Language  in  culture  and  society:  development,  typo¬ 
logy,  and  description. 

547.  Anthropology  Applied  to  Cultural  Resource  Man¬ 
agement.  (3:3:0) 

Methods  of  research  and  effective  dealings  with  profes¬ 
sionals.  government,  business,  minorities  and  the  public 
as  they  effect  cultural  resource  management  in  the  con¬ 
temporary  U  S.  West 

9  Sociology  552.  Personality:  Culture  and  Society. 

.  -3:0) 

556.  Mesoamerican  Art.  (3:3:0) 

Exploration  of  major  styles  manifest  in  Mesoamerican 
civilization:  Olmec.  Mayan,  Izapan.  Zapotec,  Aztec,  Mix- 
tec;  their  historical,  functional,  and  esthetic  significance. 

570.  Advanced  Museology.  (3:1:4)  Prerequisite:  AnAr 
470. 

580R.  Theory  and  Research  Design.  (3:3:0  ea.) 

590R.  Seminar.  (2-3  2-3:0  ea.) 

Special  topics  in  archaeology /anthropology 

599R.  Cooperative  Education:  Anthropology/Archae¬ 
ology.  (3-6:0:0  ea.) 

On-the-job  experience  using  data-gathering,  -process¬ 
ing,  and  -analysis  skills  of  anthropology  or  archaeology 

610.  Classification.  (3  2:4) 

Theory  and  practice  in  classifying  cultural  elements. 

671.  Interpretive  Methods.  (3  2:2) 

672.  Special  Scientific  Techniques  for  Archaeology. 

(3:2:2) 

Dating  and  analytical  techniques  using  the  methods  of 
chemistry,  physics,  and  other  sciences  tor  the  guidance 
of  archaeologists  who  must  seek  expertise  in  those  fields. 

695R.  Library  Research.  (2:0:6  ea.) 

696R.  Museum  Studies.  (2:0:6  ea.) 

697R.  Field  Research  in  Archaeology.  (1-1 0:0:Arr.  ea.) 
699R.  Thesis  for  Master’s  Degree.  (6-9:Arr.:Arr  ea  ) 


Art  and  Design 


Professors:  Breinholt,  Burnside.  Darais,  Gunn,  Jol| 
sen.  F.  Magleby,  Myer,  Turner,  Weaver,  Wilson 
Associate  Professors:  Allen.  Anderson.  J.  Marshal 
Marshall,  Stout,  Tippetts,  Whitaker. 

Assistant  Professors:  Barsch,  Christensen,  Graves. 

tern,  Hamilton,  Raty,  Rosine,  Takasaki. 

Instructors:  Raish,  Smith, 

Special  Instructors:  Canaan,  Kawasaki,  Weiss. 

The  Department  ot  Art  and  Design  serves  two  r 
purposes:  (a)  the  preparation  of  creative  leaders  in 
various  fields  of  the  plastic  and  graphic  arts  and  (b) 
building  of  an  appreciative  audience  for  these  arts. 


Degree  Programs 


Ceramics  (BFA) 

Crafts  (BFA) 

Graphic  Design  (BFA) 
Illustration  (BFA) 

Industrial  Design  (BFA) 
Painting  (BFA) 

Printmaking  (BFA) 

Sculpture  (BFA) 

Art  and  Design  (B.A.) 

Art  Education  Comp.  (B.A.) 
Art  Education  Teaching  (B.A.) 
Art  History  (B.A.) 

Ceramics  (MFA) 

Painting  (MFA) 

Drawing  (MFA) 

Printmaking  (MFA) 

Jewelry  (MFA) 

Sculpture  (MFA) 

Ceramics  (M.A.) 

Jewelry  (M.A.) 

Painting  (M.A.) 

Printmaking  (M.A.) 

Sculpture  (M.A.) 


Program  Requirements 

Ceramics  (BFA) 

I.  ArtDs.  116,  117. 

II.  ArtDs  320R,  321 R,  356R,  359R,  361 R. 


III.  ArtDs.  211,  212.  6  hours  from:  ArtDs.  210,  213, 
302,  303.  305,  306,  307,  308.  309,  314,  316,  317, 
400R,  41 5R. 

IV.  ArtDs.  420R  (6  hours).  421 R,  459R  (15  hour: 
which  3  hours  of  primitive  pottery  are  recommenc 
497R,  499 


V.  Electives:  20  hours  minimum. 

Major  hours  req.:  85 

Crafts  (BFA) 

I.  ArtDs.  116,  117. 

II.  Choose  15  hours  from:  ArtDs.  320R,  321 R.  350 
351 R,  356R,  361 R,  CloTx.  221  (optional). 

III.  ArtDs.  211,  212.  6  hours  from:  ArtDs.  210,  213. 
302.  305,  306,  307.  308.  309,  314.  316,  317,  323,  4 
415R. 

Choose  26  hours  from:  ArtDs.  420R,  497R.  from  4 
462R,  choose  one  class  once,  one  class  three  times 
total  of  12  hours;  499.  Indus.  100, 129. 

IV.  Art  electives:  20  hours  minimum. 

Major  hours  req  83 

Graphic  Designer  (BFA) 

I.  ArtDs.  116.  117. 

II.  ArtDs.  320R,  321 R,  420R.  (6  hours). 

III.  6  hours  each  of  ArtDs.  241 R,  341 R,  441 R. 
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ArtDs  211,  212.  Choose  6  hours  from;  ArtOs.  210, 
3.  301,  302,  303,  305,  306,  307,  308,  309,  314,  316, 
7,  323,  400R,  41 5R. 

Support  classes  (required):  ArtDs.  342R,  442R,  497R, 
jmms.  230,  263,  264.  DesT.  Ill,  Indus.  250,  453. 

Support  classes  (recommended)  Choose  10  hours: 
IDs.  239,  350R  or  351 R.  450R,  Comms.  272,  365R. 
56.  368R,  369 R.  Indus.  455,  454. 

ternship  (required  in  addition  1o  above  class  work), 
IDs  399 R  (4-8  hours). 

jajor  hours  req.:  89 
ustration  (BFA) 

ArtDs.  116,  117 
ArtDs.  320R.  321 R.  322R. 

6  hours  each  of:  ArtDs.  241 R,  341 R,  441 R. 

ArtDs.  211,  212.  Choose  6  hours  from:  ArtDs.  210, 
13.  301,  302,  303,  305,  306,  307,  308,  309,  314,  316, 
17.  323,  400R,  415R. 

Support  classes  (required):  ArtDs.  342R  (4  hours), 
12R  (4  hours).  422R,  497R,  Comms.  230,  263.  Choose 
l  hours  from:  ArtDs.  327R,  333R,  350R  or  351 R,  420R, 
27R,  433R,  450R,  Comms.  264,  365R,  366,  368R, 
59R,  Indus.  250,  455,  453.  454. 

I.  Internship  (required  in  addition  to  above  class  work): 
rtDs.  399 R  (4-8  hours). 

lajor  hours  req.:  83 
idustriai  Design  (BFA) 

ArtDs.  116,  117. 

ArtDs.  211,212,  234,  316. 

I.  32  hours  required  from  ArtDs.  236R,  237R,  336R  (6 
ours).  337R  (4  hours).  399R  (2  hours),  436R  (6  hours). 
40,  497R. 

7.  32  hours  required  from:  ArtDs.  241 R  (A  and  B),  320R. 
)esT  111,  211,  337,  Indus.  130,  240,  OrgB.  321,  358. 
Jp  1o  9  hours  of  olher  subject  matter  may  be  substituted 
>y  consent  of  inslructor. 

/lajor  hours  req.:  86 
’ainllng  (BFA) 

ArtDs.  116,  117. 

I  ArtDs  211,  212.  Choose  6  hours  from:  ArtDs.  210, 
M3,  301,  302,  303,  305,  306,  307,  308,  309,  314.  316, 
517,323,  400R,  415R. 

II.  ArtDs.  327R,  328R,  333R. 

V.  ArtDs.  320R,  321 R.  322R,  390,  440.  499. 

/.  Advanced  studio.  ArtDs.  421 R,  422R,  427R,  428R, 
133R.  Take  each  class  once.  Repeat  any  combination  ot 
he  five  classes  for  12  additional  hours.  ArtDs.  497R  (2 
lours). 

71.  Art  electives:  9  hours  minimum, 
vfajor  hours  req.:  86 

Printmaking  (BFA) 

I.  ArtDs.  116,  117. 

II.  ArtDs.  320R,  321 R.  322R.  327R,  333R.  350R.  351 R 
Choose  3  hours  from:  ArtDs.  241 R.  356R.  361 R. 

III.  ArtDs.  211,  212.  Choose  6  hours  from:  ArtDs.  210, 
213,  301,  302,  303,  305.  306,  307,  308,  309,  314,  316. 
317,  323,  400R,  41 5R. 

IV.  Field  ot  concentration:  ArtDs.  420R,  421 R  or  422R  (9 
hours),  428R,  450R  (1 2  hours),  497R,  499. 

V.  Art  eleclives.  10  hours  minimum. 

Major  hours  req.:  85 

Scuiplure  (BFA) 

I.  ArtDs.  116,  117. 


II.  ArtDs.  320R,  321 R,  322R.  350R  or  351 R,  356R,  358R, 
359R,  361 R. 

III.  ArtDs.  211,  212.  Choose  6  hours  from:  ArtDs.  210, 
213,  301,  302,  303.  305,  306,  307,  308,  309,  314,  316, 
317,  323,  400R,  415R. 

IV.  Field  of  concentration:  ArtDs  236R  (optional),  420R 
(concerning  456R  and  458R,  choose  one  class  once; 
choose  one  class  four  times  for  15  hours),  497R,  499, 
Zool.  260  (optional). 

V.  Art  electives:  15  hours  minimum. 

Major  hours  req.:  86 


Art  and  Design  (B.A.) 

I.  ArtDs.  116,  117. 

II.  Choose  6  hours  from:  ArtDs.  320R,  321 R,  322R. 

III.  Graphic  Core:  Choose  6  hours  from:  ArtDs.  241 R. 
327R.333R,  350R  or  351 R. 

IV.  Plastic  Core:  Choose  6  hours  from:  ArtDs.  236R, 
356R  or  358R,  359R,  361 R. 

V.  ArtDs.  211,  212,  Choose  6  hours  from:  ArtDs.  210, 
213,  301.  302,  303,  305,  306,  307,  308,  309.  314.  316, 
317,  323,  400R,  41 5R. 

VI.  Art  electives:  12  hours  minimum 
Major  hours  req.:  52 


Art  Education  Composite  (B.A.) 

I.  ArtDs.  116,  117. 

II.  Graphic  Fundamentals:  Choose  8  hours  from:  ArtDs. 
239,  241 R.  327R,  333R,  350R  or  351 R.  Physics  177. 

III.  Plastics  Fundamentals:  Choose  6  hours  from:  ArtDs. 
236R,  356R,  359R,  361 R. 

IV.  Design  Fundamentals:  ArtDs.  320R. 

V.  ArtDs.  211,  212,  Choose  6  hours  from:  ArlDs.  210, 
213,  301,  302.  303,  305,  306,  307,  308,  309,  314,  316. 
317,  323,  400R.415R. 

VI.  You  must  complete  12  hours  in  one  of  the  following 
areas  as  a  dominant  field,  and  6  hours  in  each  of  the  oth¬ 
er  two. 

1.  Drawing  and  Painting  Field:  ArtDs.  321 R  or  421 R, 
322R  or  422R,  327R  or  427R,  428R  or  429R,  333R  or 
433R,  350R,  351 R.  or  450R. 

2  Plastics  Field:  ArtDs.  356R  or  456R,  358R  or  458R, 
359R  or  459R,  361 R  or  461 R.  462R. 

3.  Graphics  Field:  ArtDs.  24 1R,  Comms.  263,  264  368R, 
369R. 

Teacher  education  (in  sequence):  SecEd.  276R,  376R. 
476R. 

Major  hours  req.:  88 


Art  Education  Teaching  (B.A.) 

I.  ArtDs  116.  117. 

II.  Choose  14  hours  from:  ArtDs.  239  (required),  24 1R 
(Sec.  A),  327R,  333R,  350R  or  351 R.  356R,  359R.  361 R 

III.  ArtDs.  211,  212.  Choose  6  hours  from:  ArtDs.  210. 
213.  301,  302.  303.  305.  306.  307.  308,  309.  314.  316, 
317,  323.400R.  41 5R. 

IV.  Art  electives:  Choose  6  hours  from:  Any  300-level  stu¬ 
dio  courses  not  already  taken  above,  or  any  400-level 
studio  courses  for  which  prerequisites  have  been  satisfied 
or  Comms.  263,  264,  368R,  369R. 

Teacher  education  (in  sequence):  SecEd  276R,  376R. 
476R. 

Major  hours  req  :  67 

An  art  minor  for  the  secondary  level  is  offered  Re¬ 
quired  classes  are  listed  in  the  Education  section  of  this 
catalog 
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The  sequence  of  education  courses  begins  with  SecEd. 
276R  in  the  sophomore  year,  unless  a  special  program  is 
approved  by  the  TCO.  See  details  listed  under  the  Sec¬ 
ondary  Education  and  Foundations  section  ot  this  cata¬ 
log. 

Art  education  majors  may  participate  in  the  BFA  pro¬ 
gram.  It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  the  BFA  is  a 
specialized  course  of  study  and  does  not  provide  the 
breadth  ol  experience  necessary  for  successful  teaching 
in  secondary  schools.  In  consideration  ot  this,  you  should 
plan  to  complete  any  art  education  requirements  not  sat¬ 
isfied  by  the  BFA  program  elected. 

Art  History  (B.A.) 

I.  Choose  6  hours  from:  ArtDs.  101,  102,  103,  104,  105, 

106,  107,  108,  116,  117. 

II.  ArtDs.  211,  212.  Choose  26  hours  from:  ArtDs.  210, 
213,  301,  302,  303,  305,  306,  307,  308,  309,  314,  316, 
317,  400R,  41 5R,  495R. 

III.  Language:  Choose  14  hours  from  French  or  German. 

IV.  Cognate  field:  Choose  16  hours  from:  history,  archae¬ 
ology,  anthropology,  literature,  music  history  (or  other 
areas  approved  by  art  history  adviser). 

Major  hours  req.:  62 

Courses  Repeated  for  Credit 

Competency  is  the  basis  for  progress  in  the  art  major. 
Courses  may  need  to  be  repeated  until  competency  is  at¬ 
tained. 

Grading  Policies 

Courses  receiving  a  D  grade  cannot  be  applied  toward 
major  credit. 

Art  Minor 

An  art  minor  is  offered  upon  request,  by  completing  the 
following:  12  hours  from:  ArtDs.  102,  103,  104,  105,  106, 

107,  108,  204 R,  205R,  206R,  207R,  208R.  3  hours  of  art 
history. 

Graduate  Programs 

You  should  note  the  difference  between  the  Master  of 
Arts  degree  and  the  Master  of  Fine  Arts  degree.  Appli¬ 
cants  for  admission  to  the  Master  of  Fine  Arts  degree  pro¬ 
gram  must  submit  a  portfolio  of  their  art  work.  This  should 
be  deposited  with  the  Art  and  Design  Department  no  later 
than  the  application  deadlines  listed  below.  Slides  will  be 
acceptable  for  heavy  or  bulky  works. 

Master  of  Arts  (M.A.) 

Entrance  Examination  Required.  Interview  with  a  com¬ 
mittee  ol  the  graduate  faculty  during  registration. 

Application  Consideration  Dates.  April  1  for  Spring  and 
Summer  Terms  and  Fall  Semester,  October  15  for  Winter 
Semester. 

I.  Areas  of  concentration:  ceramics,  jewelry,  painting, 
printmaking,  and  sculpture. 

II.  Prerequisites:  An  undergraduate  major  in  art  or  its 
equivalent,  proficiency  in  drawing,  design,  and  two-  and/ 
or  three-dimensional  work.  At  least  20  semester  hours  of 
upper-division  work,  including  12  hours  of  art  history  are 
required 

III.  Semester  hour  requirements:  A  total  of  30  hours, 
which  includes  1 5  hours  in  a  major  area,  9  hours  in  a  mi¬ 
nor  area  (of  which  4  hours  must  be  in  art  history),  and  6 
hours  of  M.A.  thesis  (ArtDs.  699R).  Two  consecutive  se¬ 
mesters  of  residency  are  required. 

Master  of  Fine  Arts  (MFA) 

I.  Areas  ol  concentration:  ceramics,  drawing,  jewelry, 
painting,  printmaking,  and  sculpture. 

II.  Prerequisites:  An  undergraduate  major  in  art  or  its 
equivalent:  proficiency  in  drawing,  design,  and  two-  and/ 
or  three-dimensional  work,  and  at  least  20  hours  in  up¬ 
per-division  work,  including  12  hours  in  art  history  are  re¬ 
quired.  If  you  have  already  received  an  M.A.  degree  from 


another  institution,  up  to  24  hours  of  that  program  mayp 
applied  to  the  MFA  program.  You  must  submit  a  portkw 
in  the  chosen  area  of  concentration. 

III.  Semester  hour  requirements:  You  must  complete  W 
hours  ol  course  work.  Ol  the  30  hours  of  residency,  iw 
sequential  semesters  are  required.  Of  these  60  hours, 
following  is  required:  28  hours  in  the  area  ol  concen> 
tion,  12  hours  in  a  minor  area  (as  approved  by  cc - 
mittee),  8  hours  of  art  history,  4  hours  ol  advanced  ■ 
sign,  and  8  hours  of  MFA  project  (ArtDs.  697R). 

IV.  Further  requirements: 

1 .  At  the  end  ol  the  second  semester  you  will  presere 
one-man  show  of  work  completed  to  date  in  the  gradujs 
program.  This  show  will  be  used  by  the  graduate  lac  y 
to  evaluate  your  progress.  A  satisfactory  evaluation 
necessary  before  you  can  continue  in  the  program. 

2.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third  semester,  you  will  sutil 
a  proposal  for  a  terminal  project.  This  proposal  must  !• 
ceive  advisory  committee  approval. 

3.  The  terminal  project  must  be  produced,  exhibited, .  d 
approved  during  the  required  two-semesters-in-seque  t 
residency.  The  project  will  be  evaluated  lormally  by 
graduate  faculty  and  must  be  accepted  and  approved  |>- 
tore  you  can  be  cleared  for  graduation.  Exceptions  r  y 
be  granted  only  upon  written  appeal  to  your  commi  e 
and  the  graduate  coordinator.  Part  of  this  terminal  pro  ;l 
may  be  retained  by  the  department. 

4.  Although  a  thesis  is  not  required,  a  formal  project  >- 
port  must  be  written  and  submitted  tor  approval  by  >  in 
advisory  committee. 

Art  and  Design  Courses 

100.  Printmaking,  Nonmajors.  (2:1:3) 

Basic  techniques  in  silkscreen,  etching,  and  woodci 

101.  Introduction  to  Art.  (1 :2:0) 

Basic  understanding  of  art  processes  through  lectu  s, 
demonstrations,  and  studio  and  gallery  visits. 

102.  Basic  Design  tor  Nonmajors.  (2:1:3) 

Principles  and  elements  of  all  artistic  and  design  elk  s 

103.  Drawing  for  Nonmajors.  (2:1 :3) 

Basic  drawing  techniques. 

104.  Sculpture  lor  Nonmajors.  (2:1:3) 

Basic  techniques  of  modeling  clay  and  carving  ston 

105.  Ceramics  for  Nonmajors.  (2:1:3) 

Basic  methods  and  processes  ol  forming  and  glajig 
original,  expressive,  and  well-designed  pottery  objects 

106.  Crafts  for  Nonmajors.  (2:1:3) 

Various  media  and  methods  used  to  create  craft  > 
lects. 

107.  Painting  for  Nonmajors.  (2:1 :3) 

Basic  media  and  techniques  of  painting. 

108.  Watercoior  for  Nonmajors.  (2:1:3) 

Basic  media  and  techniques  ol  watercoior. 

109.  Design  for  Technology.  (2:2:2) 

Basic  design  principles  as  related  to  industrial  art  id 
technology. 

111.  Art  History  Appreciation  for  Nonmajors.  (3:3:0 
A  topic  approach  to  art  rather  than  the  usual  chr  o- 
logical  approach. 

116.  Foundation  1.  (5:2:8) 

Theory  and  application  ol  fundamental  art  and  de  jn 
principles. 

117.  Foundation  2.  (5:2:8)  Prerequisite:  ArtDs.  116. 
Further  study  in  theory  and  application  of  art  anc  e- 

sign  principles. 

204R.  Advanced  Sculpture  for  Nonmajors.  (2:1:3  i  ) 
Prerequisite:  ArtDs.  104 

Extended  work  in  modeling  and  carving  techniques 

205R.  Advanced  Ceramics  for  Nonmajors.  (2:1:3  i.) 
Prerequisite.  ArtDs.  105. 

Advanced  methods  of  creating  original  pottery  obj  Is, 
including  glaze  mixing,  kiln  firing,  and  research  lih- 
niques. 
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|06R.  Advanced  Crafts  for  Nonmajors.  (2:1  3  ea.)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  ArlDs.  106. 

Further  experience  in  advanced  craft  techniques. 

!t|07R.  Advanced  Painting  tor  Nonmajors.  (2:1:3  ea.) 

prerequisite:  AMDs.  107. 

08R.  Advanced  Watercolor  tor  Nonmajors.  2:0:10  ea.) 

prerequisite:  AMDs.  108. 

Advanced  techniques 

10.  Survey  of  Western  Architecture.  (3:3:0) 

The  evolutionary  development  of  Western  architecture 
irom  Greek  through  contemporary  trends 

sfoj‘11.  Survey  of  Art  and  Architecture.  (3:3:0) 

xii  AM  and  architecture  of  the  Western  world,  covering  pe¬ 
riods  Irom  Primitive  to  Renaissance. 

J12.  Survey  of  Art  and  Architecture.  (3:3:0)  Indepen¬ 
dent  Study  also. 

s  Art  and  architecture  of  the  Western  world,  covering  pe- 
>ods  from  Renaissance  to  Contemporary. 


t»13.  Survey  of  Oriental  Art  and  Architecture.  (3:3:0) 

by  Mayor  periods  and  dynasties  of  the  Orient  from  ancient 
=dto  modern  times. 


!34.  Philosophy  of  Contemporary  Design.  (3:3:0) 

™  Contemporary  architecture  and  design,  environmental 
^problems  within  the  community. 


<!|236R.  Industrial  Design  1.  (5:4  4  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
,  VtDs  116,  117. 

Industrial  design  in  modern  society.  Stimulation  of  lunc- 
lonal  and  aesthetic  awareness. 


237R.  Presentation  1.  (5:4:4  ea.)  Prerequisite:  AMDs 
116,  117. 

uy  Perspective  drawing.  Beginning  presentation  of  meth- 
J  Dds  and  media,  emphasizing  interior  and  exterior. 

239.  Hand  Lettering.  (2:1:3) 

Basic  skills  in  hand  lettering  and  designing. 

240R.  Shop  Methods  and  Materials.  (2:1:3  ea.)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  AMDs.  1 1 7  or  its  equivalent. 

Basic  woodworking,  metalworking,  welding,  and  plastic 
methods,  using  workshop  tools  and  machines  Basic  pro¬ 
duction  techniques,  processes,  and  materials. 

241 R.  Graphic  Design  1.  (3:2:3  ea.)  Prerequisite:  AMDs 
116.  117. 

I  Lettering  and  designing  tor  commercial  purposes 

^  261 R.  Stained  Glass.  (3:1:5  ea.) 

1  Basic  methods  and  processes,  emphasizing  leaded 
glass,  copper  toil,  and  faceted  glass. 

298.  Art  Historical  Methodology,  Research,  and  Writ¬ 
ing.  (3:2:4)  Prerequisite:  AMDs  211,21 2. 

Necessary  skills  to  adequately  research  and  write  in  the 
field  of  aM  history. 


301.  The  Art  of  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia.  (3:3:0) 

Social,  political,  and  religious  conditions  that  produced 
and  found  expression  in  the  art  of  Egypt  and  Mesopo¬ 
tamia 


302.  Greek  Art  and  Architecture  (3:3:0) 

History  and  appreciation  of  Greek  arl.  with  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  formative  cultures. 


308.  Baroque  Art.  (3:3:0) 

History  and  appreciation  of  baroque  painting,  sculp¬ 
ture.  and  architecture. 

309.  Nineteenth-Century  European  Art.  (3:3:0)  Indepen¬ 
dent  Study  also. 

History  and  appreciation  of  nineteenth-century  aM  in 
Europe  and  America. 

314.  Contemporary  Art.  (3:3:0) 

The  rise  and  progress  of  contemporary  art  in  Europe 
and  America 

315.  American  Architecture  and  City  Planning:  To 
1860.  (3:3:0) 

Critical  evaluation  of  the  beginnings  of  American  archi¬ 
tecture  and  city  planning,  emphasizing  sources  such  as 
Europe,  etc. 

316.  American  Architecture  and  City  Planning:  1860  to 
Contemporary.  (3:3:0) 

A  critical  evaluation  of  American  architecture  and  city 
planning,  emphasizing  sources  such  as  Europe.  Japan, 
etc. 

317.  American  Art.  (3:3:0) 

American  painting,  architecture,  and  sculpture  from  the 
seventeenth  century  to  the  present. 

320R.  Fundamentals  in  Design.  (3:3:3  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
AMDs.  116.  117 

Art  structure  as  essential  to  self-expression.  Significant 
examples  of  aM  history. 

321 R.  Fundamentals  In  Drawing.  (3:3:3  ea.)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  AMDs.  116,  117. 

Drawing  as  a  graphic  form  of  self-expression.  Empha¬ 
sizes  the  personal  statement  in  response  to  various  expe¬ 
riences  and  motifs. 

322R.  Fundamentals  in  Figure  Drawing.  (3:1:5  ea.)  Pre¬ 
requisite.  AMDs  116,  117. 

Drawing  Jhe  human  figure,  emphasizing  structure  and 
anatomy. 

323.  Japanese  Art.  (3:3:0) 

History  and  appreciation  of  Japanese  aM  and  archi¬ 
tecture. 

324.  Recreational  Art-Crafts.  (2:0:4) 

Creative  approach  to  crafts,  design,  lettering,  weaving, 
papier-mache  clay,  puppetry,  etc.  Theory  ol  aM  education 
for  camp  and  playground 

326.  Art  for  Elementary  Teachers.  (4  3:4) 

Role  of  art  in  public  schools:  basic  aM  education  theo¬ 
ry.  classroom  activities,  and  aesthetic  experiences  for 
teacher  growth. 

327R.  Fundamentals  In  Painting.  (3:2:4  ea )  Prerequi¬ 
site:  ArtDs.  117 

Painting  methods,  materials,  and  media,  emphasizing 
oil. 

328R.  Fundamentals  In  Painting.  (3:0  4  ea  ) 

Painting  concepts  and  questions,  emphasizing  histori¬ 
cal  and  contemporary  problem-solving  experiences 

333R.  Fundamentals  In  Watercolor.  (3:4:0  ea.)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  AMDs.  1 1 7 

Aqueous  media  on  paper,  emphasizing  use  of  trans¬ 
parent  watercolor. 


303.  Roman  Art  and  Architecture.  (3:3:0) 

Art  and  architecture  ot  the  Etruscans,  Romans,  and 
Early  Christians 

305.  Medieval  Art.  (3:3:0) 

Major  medieval  monuments  in  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting  from  the  early  Christian  through  the  Ro¬ 
manesque  and  Gothic  periods. 


336R.  Industrial  Design  2.  (3  2:4  ea  )  Prerequisite 
AMDs.  116.  117,  234,  236R;  Indus  100,  129.  DesT.  Ill 
Planning  and  making  products,  emphasizing  functional 
improvement  and  visual  appeal. 

337R.  Presentation  2.  (2:1:3  ea.)  Prerequisite:  ArtDs. 
237R. 

Advanced  media  techniques,  emphasizing  interior  envi¬ 
ronment  and  product  presentation. 


306.  Italian  Renaissance  Art.  (3.3:0) 

Major  aMists.  monuments,  and  influences  of  the  Ren¬ 
aissance 

307.  Northern  Renaissance.  (3  3:0) 

Art  from  Van  Eyck  to  Bruegel  Taught  alternate  years 
with  ArtDs.  306. 


341 R.  Graphic  Design  2.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  ArtDs. 
241 R. 

Creation  ot  the  idea  and  organization  ot  visual  elements 
for  commercial  design. 

342R.  Illustration.  (2:4:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  AMDs.  241 R. 
321 R.  322 R 
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Introduction  to  editorial  and  advertising  illustration,  ex¬ 
ploration  of  tools  and  media,  visualization  of  the  idea,  ap¬ 
proaches  to  rendering. 

350R.  Fundamentals  In  Printmaking:  Intaglio  and  Silk- 
screen.  (3:2:4  ea.)  Prerequisite:  ArlDs.  117. 

Silkscreen  and  intaglio  fine  printmaking,  based  on  tradi¬ 
tional  and  contemporary  concepts,  materials,  and  pro¬ 
cedures. 

351 R.  Fundamentals  in  Printmaking:  Lithography  and 
Relief.  (3:2:4  ea.)  Prerequisite:  ArtDs.  116,  117. 

Traditional  and  contemporary  concepts  ol  materials 
and  procedures. 

356R.  Fundamentals  In  Sculpture:  Traditional  Methods 
In  Modeling,  Carving,  and  Casting.  (3:1:5  ea.)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  ArtDs.  116,  117. 

Modeling  the  human  figure  in  clay,  plus  study  of  anato¬ 
my;  carving  in  stone  or  wood;  and  techniques  in  repro¬ 
duction  of  clay  models 

358R.  Fundamentals  in  Sculpture:  Contemporary 
Methods  In  Fabrication-Construction.  (3:1:5  ea.)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  ArtDs.  116,  117. 

Laminating,  welding,  casting,  and  joinery  in  wood,  met¬ 
als,  and  plastics. 

359R.  Fundamentals  In  Ceramics.  (3:2:4  ea.)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  ArtDs.  116,  117. 

Basic  methods  ol  creating  from  clay,  including  design¬ 
ing.  throwing,  hand  forming,  decorating,  glazing,  and  fir¬ 
ing  techniques. 

361 R.  Fundamentals  In  Crafts.  (3:1:5  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
ArtDs.  116,  117. 

Creative  design  in  metal,  wood,  leather,  mosaic,  textile, 
and  other  media. 

390.  Color.  (2:2:0) 

Analysis  of  color  theories,  including  inluitive  and  struc¬ 
tured  application. 

395R.  (ArtDs.-Comms.)  The  Creative  Design.  (3:3:0 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  ol  instructor. 

Introduction  lo  the  philosophies  and  methodologies  of 
the  creative  design  approach  to  solving  problems,  plus 
comprehensive  experiences  to  develop  the  creative  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  studenl  thinking. 

399R.  Cooperative  Education  Internship  (1 -8:0:0  ea.) 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

On-the-job  experience.  Project  approval  required  prior 
to  registration. 

400R.  Individual  Study  In  Art  History.  (1-3:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 
Prerequisite:  ArtDs.  21 1 . 21 2,  298. 

415R.  Special  Topics  (3:3:0  ea.) 

Topics  of  special  student  interest,  centered  on 
strengths  of  visiting  faculty,  BYU  Study  Abroad  Programs, 
or  other  significant  art  history  projects  of  a  group  nature. 

420R.  Design  Studio.  (3:3:3  ea.)  Prerequisite:  ArtDs. 
320R;  admission  by  portfolio. 

Advanced  design  problems  in  various  media. 

421 R.  Drawing  Studio.  (3:1:5  ea.)  Prerequisite:  ArtDs. 
321 R  or  322R;  admission  by  portfolio. 

Development  of  individual  expressive  strengths. 

422R.  Figure  Drawing  Studio.  (3:1:5  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
ArtDs.  322R;  admission  by  portfolio. 

Development  of  individual  drawing  skill  related  to  hu¬ 
man  figure. 

423R.  Special  Figurative  Studio.  (1-10:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor;  portfolio  review  alter 
ArtDs.  422R  and  428R. 

Selective,  individual  study  in  painting  and  drawing  from 
the  human  figure. 

425.  Art  for  Special  Education.  (4  2:4) 

Theory  and  philosophy  in  art  educalion  and  application 
of  these  lo  the  needs  of  exceptional  children.  Includes 
lab. 

427R.  Painting  Studio.  (3:2:4  ea.)  Prerequisite:  ArtDs. 
327R;  admission  by  portfolio. 

Advanced  work  in  painting. 


428R.  Figure  Painting  Studio.  (3:2:4  ea.)  Prerequisi; 
ArtDs.  322R,  327R,  admission  by  portlolio. 

Painling  from  the  human  figure. 

433R.  Watercoior  Studio.  (3:2:4  ea.)  Prerequisite:  Artt 
333R;  admission  by  portfolio. 

Advanced  work  in  watercoior  theory  and  practice.  C 
portunilies  for  projects  in  various  aqueous  media. 

436R.  Industrie!  Design  3.  (3:2:4  ea.)  Prerequisi : 
ArtDs.  336R,  337R;  consent  of  instructor. 

Advanced  work  in  all  phases  of  design,  specializingfi 
product,  transportation,  and  environmental  areas. 

437R.  Professional  Presentation.  (2:1:3  ea.)  Prereql- 
site:  ArlDs.  237R,  337R. 

Professional  lechniques  and  concepts  of  design  p 
sentation,  including  photographic  documentation,  aud  • 
visual  media,  and  portfolio  refinemenl.  i 

440.  Business  Practices  for  Artists  and  Deslgne  . 

(2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  advanced  standing  and  consent 
inslructor. 

Establishing  an  individual  artistic  or  design  business. 

441 R.  Graphic  Design  3.  (3:1:5  ea.)  Prerequisite:  Artl . 
341 R,  342R. 

Extending  the  individual’s  specific  interests  and  nee  , 
as  applied  to  practical  problems  in  the  field  ol  commer<  I 
arl. 

442R.  Illustration  2.  (2:1:3  ea.)  Prerequisite:  Artl 
342R. 

Advanced  studies  in  current  illustration  lechniques,  e  • 
phasizing  development  of  individual  style. 

443R.  Graphic  Design  Studio.  (1  —5: 1 :4  ea.)  Prerec  - 
site:  ArtDs.  341 R  and  consent  of  instruclor. 

Actual  work  experience  through  in-house  design  stu  ) 
to  strengthen  individual  portlolio  by  taking  assignme  5 
from  concept  through  production. 

450R.  Printmaking  Studio.  (3:1:5  ea.)  Prerequis  : 
ArtDs.  350R,  351 R;  admission  by  portlolio. 

Advanced  work  in  relief,  intaglio,  serigraphy,  or  I  - 
ography. 

456R.  Sculpture  Studio:  Traditional  Methods.  (3:  > 

ea.)  Prerequisite:  ArtDs.  356R;  admission  by  portfolio. 

Advanced  study  and  creative  work  in  areas  as  lis  1 
under  356R.  Sculpture  students  should  choose  and  p  - 
sue  only  one  area  of  interest  per  semester. 

458R.  Sculpture  Studio:  Constructlon-Febrlcati  . 

(3:1:5  ea.)  Prerequisite:  ArtDs.  358R;  admission  by  p  - 
tfolio. 

Advanced  study  and  creative  work  in  areas  as  lis  1 
under  358R.  Sculpture  students  should  choose  and  p  - 
sue  only  one  area  of  interest  per  semester. 

459R.  Ceremlc  Studio.  (3:1:5  ea.)  Prerequisite:  an  - 
ceptable  level  ol  performance  in  ArtDs.  359R;  admiss  t  1 
by  portfolio. 

In-depth  and  exploratory  experience  with  advan<  d 
methods  of  pottery  making  leading  to  professional  pre  - 
ration.  Research  emphasis  on  clay  bodies,  glazes,  i  d 
the  construction  and  operation  of  kilns. 

461 R.  Crafts  Studio.  (3:1:5  ea.)  Prerequisite:  Art 
361 R;  admission  by  portfolio. 

Advanced  exploratory  problems  in  design,  invoh  g 
craft  materials  of  various  kinds. 

462R.  Crafts  Studio:  Metal  and  Jewelry.  (3:2:4  ea.)  F  - 
requisite:  ArtDs.  361 R;  admission  by  portfolio. 

Creative  design  in  copper,  silver,  and  other  matei  s 
used  in  etching,  enameling,  lorming,  modeling,  cast  ), 
etc. 

494  R.  Special  Problems  In  Art  end  Design.  (1-3  2 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Individual  study  in  area  of  special  interest. 

495R.  Seminar  In  Art  History.  (1-3:Arr.:0  ea)  Prere  i- 

site:  consent  of  instructor. 

For  students  desiring  further  knowledge  on  a  reslric  e 
topic  in  a  selected  area  of  arl  hislory, 

497R.  BFA  Final  Project.  (2:1:3  ea.)  Prerequisile:  c  i-  j 
sent  of  BFA  adviser. 
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Advanced  individual  project,  with  minirpum  instructor 
uidance.  Student  must  show  a  high  degred  of  com- 
etence  within  his  or  her  discipline. 


99-  Readings.  (2:Arr.:Arr.) 

Selections  from  the  great  literature  about  art. 

^0  00.  Philosophy  of  the  Fine  Arts.  (2:2:0)  Recommend- 
d:  Phil.  213  and  any  of  the  art  appreciation  classes,  or 
;itlum.  101. 

Lecture  and  seminar  lor  majors  in  fine  arts. 


m |  78R.  Art  Education  Studio.  (1-3:1 :5  ea.) 

Curricula  and  projects  in  art  education. 

e«!i,95R.  Seminar.  (1:0:2  ea.) 

Student  and  faculty  analysis  of  curricula  relationships, 
projection  of  student  objectives,  contemporary  topics, 
audnnd  visits  to  current  exhibits. 


i00R.  Individual  Study  in  Art  History.  (2-8:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 
gwr ’rerequisite:  ArtDs.  21 1,  212,  298. 
at  In-depth  study  into  any  chosen  historical  art  era. 


101R.  Ancient  and  Primitive  Art.  (2-8:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 
,rji06R.  Renaissance  and  Medieval  Art.  (2-8:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 
12R.  Contemporary  Art.  (2-8:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

20R.  Advanced  Design.  (2-8  4:4  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
|\rtDs.  420R. 


J»21R.  Advanced  Drawing.  (2-8:8  8  ea.) 

>22R.  Advanced  Figure  Drawing.  (2-8:8:8  ea.)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  ArtDs.  621 R. 

527R.  Advanced  Painting.  (2-8:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequi- 
'«Q  site:  ArlDs.  427R. 

528R.  Advanced  Figurative  Studio.  (2-8:Arr.:Arr  ea.) 
prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor  and  portfolio  review. 

333R.  Advanced  Watercolor.  (2-8:Arr.:Arr.  ea )  Prereq- 
j(  jisite:  ArtDs.  433R. 

536R.  Advanced  Industrial  Design.  (2-8:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 
■  1 3rerequisite:  ArtDs.  436R. 

541R.  Advanced  Graphic  Design.  (2-8:Arr.:Arr  ea.)  Pre- 
3:  requisite:  ArtDs.  44 1 R. 

S50R.  Advanced  Printmaking.  (2-8. Arr  :Arr.  ea.)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  ArtDs.  450R. 

656R.  Advanced  Sculpture.  (2-8:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequi- 
|||(  site:  ArtDs.  456R,  458R. 

659R.  Advanced  Ceramics.  (2-8:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  ArtDs.  459R. 

661 R.  Advanced  Crafts  and  Advanced  Metal.  (2- 

^8:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisite:  ArtDs.  461 R. 

677R.  Survey  of  Recent  Studies  In  Art  Education. 

9  (2:2:0  ea.) 

679.  Advanced  Art  and  Crafts  for  Elementary  Teach- 

t  ers.  (2:2:1)  Prerequisite:  consent  ot  instructor 

j  690.  Color.  (2:2:0) 

697R.  MFA  Project  for  Master's  Degree.  (2-8:Arr.:Arr. 
II  ea  ) 

699R.  Thesis  for  Master’s  Degree.  (6-9:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

vi 


Asian  Studies 


See  International  and  Area  Studies. 


Biological  and  Agricultural 
Education 

Coordinator:  Allen  (301  WIDB). 


Biological  and  Agricultural  Education 
Courses 

100.  Principles  of  Biology.  (3:3:0)  Independent  Study 
also. 

Introductory  course  tor  general  education  students. 

398R.  Biology  Teaching  Seminar.  (1 -2:0:0  ea.) 

Students  in  an  academic  team  assist  instructor  in  de¬ 
sign  and/or  implementation  of  a  class 


Botany  and  Range  Science 


Professors:  Andersen,  Harper.  Hess,  Murdock,  Smith, 
Stutz,  Tidwell.  Vallentine,  Weber,  Welsh. 

Associate  Professors:  Brotherson,  Flinders  (Chairman. 

401  WIDB),  Rushforth.  Whitton,  Wood, 
instructors:  Liechty,  St.  Clair. 

Adjunct  Professors:  Barker,  Clary,  Dames,  Eldredge, 
Ferguson,  Fischknecht,  Holmgren,  Medin,  Nebeker, 
Spillet,  Tiedeman. 

Adjunct  Associate  Professors:  McArthur,  Nelson,  Por¬ 
ter.  Sokolowski,  Welch. 

Adjunct  Assistant  Professors:  Atwood,  Davis,  Ware. 

The  botany  curriculum  offers  professional  training 
which  will  qualify  you  for  a  wide  range  of  careers  relating 
to  the  study,  culture,  and  utilization  of  plant  life.  Students 
trained  in  botany  find  career  opportunities  in  govern¬ 
mental  services,  industry,  secondary  schools,  colleges 
and  universities,  and  research  institutions  as  teachers, 
conservationists,  geneticists,  plant  breeders,  plant  phys¬ 
iologists,  mycologists,  plant  quarantine  inspectors,  tax¬ 
onomists,  museum  curators,  park  naturalists,  park 
rangers,  and  agriculturists. 

Degree  Programs 

Botany  (B.S.) 

Botany  Preprotessional  (B.S.) 

Botany  Teaching  (B.S.) 

Range  Science— Agribusiness  (B.S.) 

Range  Science— Range  Resources  (B.S.) 

Range  Science— Wildland  Recreation  (B.S.) 

Range  Science— Wildlife  and  Range  Resources  (B.S.) 
Biological  Science  Education  (M.S.) 

Botany  (M.S.) 

Genetics  (M.S.) 

Wildlife  and  Range  Resources  (M.S.) 

Range  Science  (M.S.) 

Botany  (Ph  D.) 

Genetics  (Ph.D.) 

Wildlife  and  Range  Resources  (Ph.D.) 

Botany  Minor 

The  requirement  for  a  minor  in  botany  may  be  fulfilled 
with  a  minimum  of  18  credit  hours  in  botany  and/or  gen¬ 
etics  courses.  Recommended  courses  are  Bot.  105,  201, 
376,  440. 

Program  Requirements 

Bolany  (B.S.) 

I.  Bot.  201  (Chem.  105.  106),  210,  321,  325,  331,  332, 
376,  440,  491 R;  Range  350,  355. 

II.  Math.  IIOA.B.C.D.  1 1 1  A.B. 

Major  hours  req  :  61  Vs 

Botany  Preprofessional  (B.S.) 

Bot.  201,  210,  331  or  332.  376,  440.  491 R;  Chem.  105 
and  106  (or  111  and  112),  351  and  352  (or  252  and 
481);  Math  IIOA.B.C.D,  and  119;  Physics  201  and  202 
(or  Stat.  501  and  502);  Range  355  (or  350). 
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Botany  Teaching  (B.S.) 

L  Bot.  201  or  Zool.  114,115;  Bot.  376  or  Zool  374;  Bot. 
105.  205,  440;  Zool.  203  and  460  or  260  and  261.  331. 
344;  Range  356,  350  or  355. 

II.  Micro.  321,  322;  Geol.  101;  Math.  110A,B,C,D,  Phys¬ 
ics  137;  Chem.  102,  103,  and  281  or  105,  106.  and  252. 

III.  SecEd.  276R.  376R.  476R. 

Major  hours  req.:  69-72 

Range  Science— Agribusiness  (B.S.) 

I.  Range  355,  365,  462,  520,  466,  491 R,  561;  Acctg. 
201,  202;  AgEcon.  112.  320,  31 0A.  B  or  C;  AgHrt.  282. 
283  302  or  308;  AnSci.  207,  335  or  340,  507;  Bot.  201 , 
210,  376.  440. 

II  Math.  1 10A.B.C.D;  ComSci.  131  or  133;  Stat.  221  or 
501;  Engl.  316. 

Major  hours  req.;  71 

Range  Science— Range  Resources  (B.S.) 

I  Range  355,  365.  462.  491 R.  520,  561;  Bot.  201,  210. 
376,  440;  AgHrt.  282,  283,  302  or  308,  303;  AnSci  207, 
335  or  340;  Zool.  344  or  Range  465;  AgEcon.  112. 

II.  Math.  1 10A,B,C,D,  119;  ComSci.  131  or  133;  Stat.  221 
or  501 ;  Engl.  316. 

Major  hours  req.:  66 

Range  Science— Wildland  Recreation  (B.S.) 

I.  Range  355.  365,  462,  491 R.  561;  AgEcon.  112;  AgHrt. 
282.  283,  302  or  308,  303;  AnSci.  207;  AnAr.  103;  Bot. 
201 , 205,  21 0,  376;  Zool.  344  or  457. 

II.  Math.  1 1 0A,B,C.D,  and  119;  ComSci.  131  or  133; 
RecM.  311.  425.  523;  Sociol.  Ill,  205  or  300;  Stat.  221 
or  501;  Engl.  316. 

Major  hours  req.:  73 

Range  Science— Wildlife  and  Range  Resources  (B.S.) 

I.  Range  355,  365,  462.  465.  466.  491 R.  561;  AgEcon. 

1 1 2.  325  or  Range  520;  AgHrt.  282,  302  or  308,  303;  An¬ 
Sci.  207,  230  or  335  or  340;  Bot.  201,  210,  376,  440; 
Zool.  203  or  455  or  543  or  545  or  546  or  547,  344  or  41 7 
or  457. 

II.  Comms.  100,  101  or  102  or  OrgB.  321  or  358  or 
Physics  177;  ComSci.  131;  Geog.  310  or  332  or  Geol. 

1 04;  Math.  1 1 0A.B.C.D.E;  Stat.  221  or  501 ;  Engl.  31 6. 

Major  hours  req.:  84 

Biological  Science  Education  (M.S.) 

I.  Bachelor’s  degree  in  botany  or  equivalent,  GRE  (ver¬ 
bal.  quantitative,  and  advanced  in  biology). 

II.  24  approved  hours  plus  thesis  (6  hours  minimum). 

III.  Bot.  691 R  each  semester  of  residence. 

Botany  (M.S.) 

I.  Prerequisite:  Bachelor's  degree  in  botany  or  equivalent 
GRE  (verbal,  quantitative,  and  advanced  in  biology). 

II.  24  approved  hours  plus  thesis  (6  hours  minimum). 

III.  Bot.  691 R  each  semester  ol  residence. 

Genetics  (M.S.) 

I.  Prerequisite:  Bachelor's  degree  in  botany  or  equivalent 

II.  24  approved  hours  plus  thesis  (6  hours  minimum). 

III.  Bot.  691 R  each  semester  of  residence. 

Wildlife  and  Range  Resources  (M.S.) 

I.  Prerequisite:  Bachelor's  degree.  GRE  (verbal,  quan¬ 
titative,  advanced  in  biology,  oral  diagnostic  exam. 

II.  24  hours  plus  thesis  (6  hour  minimum). 

III.  Range  691 R  each  semester  in  residence. 

Range  Science  (M.S.) 

I.  Prerequisite:  Bachelor’s  degree,  GRE  (verbal,  quan¬ 
titative,  advanced  in  biology). 


' 


II.  24  hours  plus  thesis  (6  hours  minimum). 

III.  Range  691 R  each  semester  of  residence 

Botany  (Ph.D.) 

I.  Prerequisite:  Master’s  degree  in  lield  or  equivalent 
Approved  course  work  and  tool  option,  comprehensi  tdet 

u 


r 


examination,  dissertation  (18  hours  minimum) 

III.  Bot.  691 R  each  semester  of  residence 

Genetics  (Ph.D.) 

I.  Prerequisite:  Master's  degree  in  field  or  equivalent 

II.  Approved  course  work  and  tool  option,  comprehensi  feet 


ere" 
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examination,  dissertation  (18  hours  minimum). 

III.  Bot.  691 R  each  semester  of  residence. 

Wildlife  and  Range  Resources  (Ph.D.) 

I.  Prerequisite:  Master's  degree  in  held  or  equivalent. 

II.  Approved  course  work  and  tool  option,  comprehensi 


her 


examination,  and  dissertation  (18  hours  minimum). 
III.  Bot.  691 R  each  semester  of  residence. 


Botany  Courses 


101.  Plant  Biology.  (3:2:2) 

Study  of  plants  to  illustrate  life  processes  and  stru 
tures. 


105.  Plant  Kingdom.  (3:2:2)  Independent  Study  also. 
Morphology  ot  representatives  of  the  plant  kingdom. 

120.  Plants  and  Civilization.  (3:3:0) 

Relationships  of  plants  to  human  aflairs. 

161.  (Range-Bot.)  Introduction  to  Forestry.  (3:3:0) 
Forestry  and  its  relationship  to  other  wildland  us 
(Field  trip  arranged). 

201.  (Bot.-Micro-Zool.)  Introduction  to  Biology.  (4:5 
Prerequisite:  Chem.  105  and  concurrent  registration 
Chem.  106  or  Chem.  102,  103. 

Basic  principles  of  biology  for  majors  and  minors. 


205.  Field  Botany.  (3:2:4) 

Common  trees  and  shrubs  and  their  uses. 


210.  Plant  Classification.  (3:2:3)  Independent  Stu< 
also.  Prerequisite:  Bot.  101  or  201 . 

General  principles  ot  taxonomy  and  use  ot  manua 
emphasizing  classification  of  temperate  flora. 

220.  Plant  Science.  (2:2:0) 

Basic  concepts  of  botany  tor  science  students. 

250.  (Bot.-Zool.)  Environmental  Biology.  (3:3:0)  Ind 
pendent  Study  also. 

Ecological  concepts  and  the  environmental  impact 
man.  For  nonbiology  majors. 

276.  (Bot.-Zool.)  Heredity.  (3:3:0)  Independent  Stu< 
also.  Prerequisite:  Any  biology  course  or  consent  ot 
structor. 

Principles  ol  inheritance  tor  nonscience  majors. 

321.  Plant  Anatomy.  (3:1:5)  Prerequisite:  Bot.  101 
201  or  equivalent. 

Structure  ot  cells,  tissues,  and  organs  of  vascul 
plants. 


324.  (Bot.-Zool.)  Ecology  Conservation.  (3:3:0) 
Language,  concepts,  and  problems  of  conservation. 

325.  General  Cytology.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Bot.  101 
201  or  equivalent. 

Organization  and  lunction  ol  cells. 

331.  Algae,  Bryophytes  and  Fungi.  (4.3:4)  Prerequisil 
Bot.  101  or  201  or  equivalent. 

Structures,  lile  histories,  and  relationships  of  algae  ai 
bryophytes.  Morphology,  metabolism,  genetics,  and  ta 
onomy  ot  the  major  fungal  groups. 


332.  Vascular  Plant  Morphology.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisil 
Bot.  101,1 05,  or  201 ,  or  equivalent. 

Structures,  life  histories,  and  relationships  ol  vascul 
plants. 
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14.  (BoL-Zool.)  Nature  Study  Methods.  (3:1:6)  Prereq- 
site:  324  or  equivalent. 

Taxonomy,  identification,  and  analysis  ol  ecosystems. 

>0.  (Bot.-Range-Zool.)  Ecology.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
x>l.  1 14  and  Bot.  201  or  equivalent 
Basic  principles,  emphasizing  range,  lorest.  and  wtld- 
;1?|nd  ecosystems. 

52.  (Bot.-Zool.)  Applied  Ecological  Concepts.  (3:1:6) 

rerequisite:  Bot.  324  and  334  or  equivalent. 

Productivity,  relationships,  population  dynamics,  bio- 
nass,  and  recycling  in  energy  syslems. 

55.  (Bot.-Range)  Field  and  Range  Ecology.  (3:2:3) 

Prerequisite:  Bot.  350,  210,  or  concurrent  registration  in 
(ther. 

Field  techniques  for  inventory  and  analysis  of  natural 
nd  modilied  ecosystems.  Field  trip  required 

76.  Genetics.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Bot.  201  or  equiva- 
mt. 

Biological  significance  of  sexual  reproduction. 

78.  (BoL-Zool.)  Genetics  Laboratory.  (10:3)  Prerequi- 
ite:  completion  of.  or  concurrent  registration  in.  Bot  376. 

99R.  Cooperative  Education.  (Arr.) 

On-the-job  experience. 

00.  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources.  (2:2:0)  Inde- 
endent  Study  also. 

Applying  ecological  principles  in  understanding,  pre- 
erving.  and  enhancing  natural  resources.  Field  trip  ar- 
anged. 

•40.  Plant  Physiology.  (4:3:3)  Prerequisite:  Bot.  201  and 
:ollege  chemistry.  Recommended:  Chem.  281  or  351 
ind  352. 

Photosynthesis,  respiration,  water  relations,  mineral  nu- 
^  rition,  growth  and  development  of  flowering  plants. 

153.  Autecology.  (3:2:3)  Recommended:  Bot.  440. 
y.  Relationships  of  plants  to  specific  factors  of  the  envi- 
'  jonment.  Field  trip  arranged. 

180.  Plant  Pathology.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisite:  Bot.  105. 

Important  plant  diseases— their  identification,  causes, 
and  methods  of  control. 

191 R.  Seminar.  ( 1 : 1 :0  ea.) 

192R.  Undergraduate  Research  Participation.  (Arr.) 
3rerequisite:  senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

I  Independent  student  research  under  faculty  super¬ 
vision. 

498R.  Special  Problems.  (1-6:Arr.:Arr.  ea) 

S10.  Advanced  Taxonomy.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisite:  Bot.  210 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

One  three-day  field  trip  arranged 

515.  Agrostology:  Taxonomy  and  Ecology  of  Grasses. 

(3:2:4)  Prerequisite:  Bot.  210. 

;  522.  Biological  Instrumentation.  (4:2:6)  Prerequisite: 
graduate  status  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Theory  and  application  of  research  instruments  lo  bio¬ 
logical  problems. 

526.  (Bot.-Zool.)  Cell  Biology.  (4:3:3)  Prerequisite:  in- 
Iroductory  course  in  biochemistry. 

Molecular  physiology  and  ultrastructure  of  cells,  em¬ 
phasizing  eukaryotic  organisms. 

527.  Wildland  Shrubs.  (3:2:3) 

Taxonomy  and  ecology. 

531.  Electron  Microscopy.  (2:2:0) 

Theoretical  and  practical  electron  microscopy  of  bio¬ 
logical  material. 

532.  Electron  Microscopy  Laboratory.  (1:0:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  consent  of  instructor  and  completion  of  or  con¬ 
current  registration  in  Bot.  531 . 

Essentially  individual  instruction. 

533.  Algology.  (3  2:3)  Prerequisite:  Bot.  331  or  consent 
Of  instructor 

Detailed  study  ol  algae,  including  classification  and 
morphology. 


535.  Advanced  Mycology.  (4:2:6)  Prerequisite:  Bot.  331 
or  equivalent. 

Detailed  study  of  taxonomy  and  morphology  of  special 
groups.  Offered  alternate  years. 

539.  Paleobotany.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisite:  Bot.  101  or  105, 
Geol.  1 03. 

540R.  Advanced  Topics  in  Plant  Physiology.  (3:3:0  ea.) 
Prerequisite:  Bot  440  or  consent  of  instructor 

541.  Physiology  of  Fungi  and  Algae.  (4:3:3)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Bot.  440  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Physiological  processes  in  spore  germination,  vegeta¬ 
tive  growth,  and  reproduction. 

550.  Plant  Geography.  (3:2:3) 

Distribution  of  plant  species  and  communities  in  Ihe 
light  of  present  and  past  climates.  Offered  alternate  years. 

551.  (Bot.-Range)Quantitative  Ecology.  (3:2:3)  Prereq¬ 
uisite  Bot.  453,  Range  350,  Stat.  221  or  501 . 

Methods  of  community  analysis. 

552.  (Bot.-Range-Zool.)  Terrestrial  and  Rangeland 
Ecosystems.  (4:3:1)  Prerequisite:  Range  350,  Stat.  221 
or  501 . 

Biotic  communities  of  the  earth:  population  dynamics: 
reproductive,  lifeform,  and  longevity  patterns;  species  in¬ 
teractions:  structure,  dynamics,  and  evolution  of  commu- 
nifies.  Extended  field  trip. 

555.  (BoL-Zool.)  Aquatic  Ecosystems.  (3:2:3)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Range.  350  or  equivalent;  Stat.  221  or  501 . 

Analysis  of  lake  and  stream  ecosystems.  Three  Satur¬ 
day  field  trips.  One  extended  field  trip. 

573.  Cytogenetics.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisite:  genetics  and 
cytology. 

Offered  alternate  years 

574.  Population  Genetics.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  in¬ 
troductory  course  in  genetics  and  consent  of  instructor. 

Offered  alternate  years. 

610.  Botanical  Terminology  and  Nomenclature.  (2:2:0) 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Botanical  terminology,  including  the  contributions  of 
Latin  and  Greek  words,  their  gender,  number,  and  case. 
Offered  alternate  years. 

630.  Angiosperm  Morphology.  (4:3:3)  Prerequisite:  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  taxonomy,  anatomy,  and  physiology  or  bio¬ 
chemistry. 

Ottered  alternate  years. 

650R.  Advanced  Topics  In  Plant  Ecology.  (2:2:0  ea  ) 

Current  trends  in  ecological  research  and  philosophy 

678.  Organic  Evolution.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  in¬ 
troductory  course  in  genetics  or  consent  ol  instructor. 

691R.  Graduate  Seminar.  (1 .1  0  ea  ) 

698R.  Special  Problems.  (1-6:Arr  :Arr.  ea  ) 

699R.  Thesis  for  Master’s  Degree.  (Arr.) 

799R.  Doctoral  Dissertation.  (Arr.) 

Range  Science  Courses 

161.  (Range-Bot.)  Introduction  to  Forestry  (3:3:0) 

Forestry  and  its  relationship  to  other  wildland  uses. 
(Field  trip  arranged.) 

350.  (Range-Zool.)  Ecology.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Bot. 
201  and  Zool.  114  or  equivalent. 

Basic  principles,  emphasizing  range,  lorest.  and  wild¬ 
land  ecosystems. 

355.  (Range-Bot.)  Field  and  Range  Ecology.  (3:2:3) 
Prerequisite:  Bol.  210  and  concurrent  registration  in 
Range  350. 

Field  techniques  for  inventory  and  analysis  ol  natural 
and  modified  ecosystems  Extended  held  trip  required. 

356.  Ecology  Laboratory.  (1:0:0)  Prerequisite:  previous 
or  concurrent  enrollment  in  Range  350. 

360.  (Range-AnSci.)  Livestock  Range  Management. 

(3:2:3)  Recommended:  AnSci  207 
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Practical  training  in  managing  native  and  seeded  range 
tor  livestock  and  big  game  production. 

365.  Range  Forage.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisite:  Bot.  210. 

Characteristics,  distribution,  and  value  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  forage  plants  of  the  western  range. 

462.  Range  Management.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisite:  Range 
365. 

Management,  grazing,  and  maintenance  of  rangelands. 

465.  Management  ot  Habitat  for  Wildlife.  (3:2:3)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Bot.  201  or  equivalent,  Range  365.  Recom¬ 
mended:  Zool.  547. 

Stresses  habitat  management  and  species  interactions 
on  rangelands  and  other  wildlands. 

466.  Range  Improvements.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisite:  Range 
365. 

Plant  control,  seeding,  fertilization,  mechanical  treat¬ 
ments,  and  livestock-handling  facilities  on  rangelands. 

399R.  (Range-Bot.)  Cooperative  Education.  (Arr.) 
On-the-job  experience. 

469.  Forest  Management.  (3:3:0) 

Managing  lorest  properties.  Field  trips  arranged. 

491 R.  Range  Seminar.  (1 :1 :0  ea  ) 

Professional  development  and  the  literature  of  range 
management. 

492R.  Undergraduate  Research.  (Arr  :0:Arr.  ea.) 

498R.  Special  Problems.  (1-6:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

Selected  range  topics. 

505.  (Range-Zool.)  Wildlife  Law  Enforcement.  (3:3:0) 

Prerequisite:  Bot.  201  or  equivalent. 

Current  and  historical  principles  ot  federal  and  state 
wildlife  law  enforcement,  case  development,  evidence, 
evaluation,  human  rights,  and  testimony. 

515.  Agrostology:  Taxonomy  and  Ecology  of  Grasses. 
(3:2:4)  Prerequisite:  Bot.  210. 

Classification  and  ecology  of  grasses,  emphasizing  im¬ 
portant  forage  species. 

520.  (Range-AgEcon-AnSci.)  Management  of  Ranch 
Resources.  (3:2:2)  Prerequisite:  senior  or  graduate 
standing  and  consent  ot  instructor. 

Commercial  ranch  case  study.  Management  plan  de¬ 
veloped,  consisting  of  maximum  profit  practices  and  en¬ 
terprise  combinations. 

527.  (Range-Bot.)  Wildland  Shrubs.  (3:2:3) 

Taxonomy  and  ecology  of  wildland  shrubs. 

551.  (Range-Bot.)  Quantitative  Ecology.  (3:2:3)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  Stat.  221,  Range  350  or  Stat.  501  and  Bot.  453. 

Methods  of  community  analysis. 

552.  (Range-Bot.-Zool.)  Terrestrial  and  Rangeland 
Ecosystems.  (4:3:1)  Prerequisite:  Range  350,  Stat.  221 
or  501. 

Biotic  communities  ot  the  earth;  population  dynamics; 
reproductive,  lifeform,  and  longevity  patterns;  species  in¬ 
teractions;  and  structure,  dynamics,  and  evolution  of 
communities.  Extended  field  trip. 

561 .  Watershed  Management.  (3:2:3) 

Water-producing  characteristics  of  lorest  and  range- 
lands,  emphasizing  laboratory  and  field  studies  of  soil  and 
vegetation. 

565.  Wildlife  and  Livestock  Behavior.  (3:2:3)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Bot.  201 ,  Range  350, 

Principles  of  ethology  and  sociobiology  are  stressed, 
using  examples  ot  wildlife  and  livestock.  Behavioral  sam¬ 
pling  methods  are  given  to  prepare  students  to  conduct 
behavioral  research. 

691 R.  Graduate  Seminar.  (1  1:0  ea.) 

698R.  Special  Problems.  (1-6:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

Selected  range  topics. 

699R.  Thesis  for  Master’s  Degree.  (Arr.) 

799R.  Doctoral  Dissertation.  (Arr.) 


Business  Education  and 
Administrative  Management 


II.: 


Professors:  Bell  (Ph.D.  Program  Coordinator),  Nelson >$ii 
Perry,  G.  Smith  (M  S.  Program  Coordinator),  H.  Smith  ' 
Stoddard  (Chairman,  351  JKB),  Waters. 

Associate  Professors:  Baker,  Boyer,  B.  Petersen,  P|  IP 
son,  Timm 

Assistant  Professor:  Switzler. 

Instructor:  Howard. 


The  Business  Education  and  Administrative  ManageL . 
ment  Department  provides  the  preparation  needed  for  rer 
sponsible  positions  in  business  and  professional  busines  * 
teaching. 


Degree  Programs 

Secretarial  Technology  (A.S.) 

Business  Teacher— Office  Education  (B.S.) 
Business  Teacher— Distributive  Education  (B.S.) 
Administrative  Olfice  Management  (B.S.) 
Business  Education  (M  S.) 

Business  Education  (Ph.D.) 


$ 

usi 


Program  Requirements 

Secretarial  Technology  (A.S.) 


Graduates  ot  the  two-year  secretarial  program  are  pre 1 
pared  to  enter  the  business  world  as  executive  secretai 
ies,  administrative  assistants,  stenographers,  recep 
tionists,  or  in  any  position  of  their  choosing  in  th  m 
secretarial  field.  The  program  is  designed  tor  easy  tram  K 
fer  to  a  four-year  teacher  education  program  or  the  ac 
ministrative  management  program.  Of  the  total,  65  re 
quired  hours,  you  must  have  35  hours  in  College  ( 
Business  courses,  32  of  which  must  carry  a  grade  of  C  ^ 
or  higher.  b 


I.  Acctg.  201,  203,  Econ.  110;  ComSci.  133;  Matt  , 
110A.B.C. 

II.  BEAM  101,  203,  111,  112,  311,  320,  370,  375,  30*  J6 
405,  485  or  BusMgt.  380R. 

III.  Electives:  4  hours  in  business. 

It  you  have  had  typewriting  or  shorthand  in  high  schoc 
you  need  not  take  the  beginning  classes. 

Major  hours  req.:  44 

Business  Teacher  Program 


The  Department  of  Business  Education  and  Admini: 
trative  Management  and  the  College  of  Education  coof1 
erate  in  preparing  you  to  teach  business  courses  in  set' 
ondary  and  postsecondary  schools  by  offering  I 
composite  teaching  major,  with  a  specialization  in  eiths 
distributive  education  or  office  education. 

It  you  select  a  business  teacher  composite  major,  yc 
will  complete  the  University  general  education  requin 
ments,  27  hours  in  professional  education  courses  pr< 
scribed  by  the  College  of  Education  for  secondary  scho 
certification,  and  51  hours  in  College  ot  Business  or  a| 
proved  substitute  courses.  Utah  state  secondary  scho< 
certification  requirements  must  be  completed  befoi 
you  are  recommended  tor  graduation. 

To  qualify  for  certification  in  business  education,  app 
cants  must  have  completed  either  2,000  hours  of  bus 
ness-related  work  experience  or  250  hours  of  supervise 
work  internship.  The  internship  is  ottered  through  BEA 
399 R 

Contact  the  Business  Education  and  Administrate 
Management  Department  early  in  the  program  to  assut 
proper  selection  and  sequencing  ot  the  required  courses 

See  the  Education  section  of  this  catalog  for  coi 
courses.  You  should  register  for  SecEd.  276R  during  yoi 
sophomore  year  or  early  in  your  junior  year,  SecEd.  376 
during  your  junior  year,  and  SecEd.  476R  during  your 
nal  semester  on  campus. 
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jslness  Teacher— Office  Education  (B.S.) 

Math  1 10A.B.C;  ComSci.  133;  Slat.  221;  Acctg.  201, 
)3,  242;  Econ.  110;  BEAM  320;  BusMgt.  361.  241  or 
U,  BusMgt.  301  or  Econ.  353;  BusMgt.  499,  BEAM  112 
equivalent  and  31 1 . 203.  370.  375,  305.  31 5.  485,  51 1 
512. 

Certification  requirements;  SecEd.  276R  (4  hours). 
»cEd.  376R  (5  hours).  Health  362  (2  hours).  SecEd 
*8  '6R  (1 6  hours). 

You  must  receive  a  C  grade  the  lirst  time  laken  or 
:hieve  at  least  a  2.25  grade  point  average  in  the  AACSB 
>re  classes  if  any  are  repeated. 

*  .  A  2000-hour  work  experience  requirement  must  be 

*  eared  with  the  department's  teacher  education  coor- 
~  nator  before  certilication. 

BusMgt.  499  is  to  be  taken  the  semester  before  stu- 
ant  teaching. 

lajor  hours  req.:  84 

usiness  Teacher— Distributive  Education  (B.S.) 

Math.  1 10A.B.C;  ComSci.  133;  Stat.  221,  Acctg.  201. 
03.  242;  Econ.  110;  BEAM  320;  BusMgt.  361.  241  or 
41.  BusMgl.  301  or  Econ.  353.  BusMgt.  499;  BEAM 
15.  325.  305,  BusMgt.  256  or  BusMgt.  356;  Comms. 
30. 

Certification  requirements:  SecEd.  276R  (4  hours). 
76R  (5  hours);  Health  362  (2  hours).  476R  (16  hours). 

.  Electives:  3  hours  of  approved  credit. 


I.  You  must  receive  a  C  grade  the  first  time  taken  or 
f.  chieve  at  least  a  2.25  grade  point  average  in  the  AACSB 
ore  classes  if  any  are  repeated. 

‘  y.BusMgt.  499  is  to  be  taken  the  semester  before  student 
(aching. 

A  2000-hour  work  experience  requirement  must  be 
ileared  with  the  department's  teaching  education  coor- 
linator  belore  certification. 

/ajor  hours  req.:  78 

Administrative  Management  (B.S.) 

he  administrative  management  curriculum  prepares  you 
or  eventual  entry  in(o  middle  management  positions  in 
treas  of  administrative  services,  office  personnel  man- 
igement.  administrative  systems  analysis,  and  information 
xocessing.  You  will  complete  an  internship  program.  The 
lurriculum  prepares  you  lor  the  Certified  Administrative 
Manager  (CAM)  examination. 


.  Math.  1 10A.B.C;  Acctg  232A;  Stat.  221;  ComSci.  133, 
134;  Econ.  110;  Acctg.  201,  203.  242;  BEAM  305.  320. 
370.  405.  485.  570.  580,  399R;  OrgB.  321;  Econ.  300; 
BusMgt.  301, 341, 361. 499 

« 111  Elective  hours  =  10  (to  be  determined  by  student  and 
a  faculty  adviser  in  the  BEAM  Department.) 

%.  You  must  receive  a  C  grade  the  lirst  time  taken  or 
achieve  at  least  a  2.25  grade  point  average  in  the  AACSB 
core  classes  if  any  are  repeated. 

tt  Major  hours  req  :  73 

o; 

Business  Education  (M.S.) 

*  I.  Prerequisite-  BEAM  320  or  equivalent;  background  in 
v  statistics.  Common  body  of  knowledge  requirements  in 

business  and  administration  designated  by  the  American 
Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools  ol  Business 

g  if.  Minors  permissible:  Any  approved  minor. 

III.  Requirements  Option  1:  24  hours  minimum  plus 
thesis  (6  hours  minimum). 

*  Option  2:  38  hours  minimum  (no  thesis). 

IV.  Required  courses:  Option  1:  BEAM  605. 

Option  2:  BEAM  605. 

This  program  is  designed  to  prepare  business  teachers 
lor  junior  college  and  other  postsecondary  institutions 
and  to  improve  instruction  lor  secondary  school  business 
teachers. 


An  administrative  management  emphasis  prepares  stu¬ 
dents  to  assume  responsibilities  as  administrative  services 
managers,  office  personnel  managers,  administration  sys¬ 
tems  analysts,  and  managers  or  supervisors  in  a  variety  of 
other  office  sellings. 

Business  Education  (Ph.D.) 

I.  Entrance  exam  required:  Graduate  Record  Examination 
and  Miller  Analogies  Test  or  GMAT. 

II  Prerequisite:  Master’s  degree;  one  year  ol  professional 
teaching  experience;  background  work  in  mathematics, 
statistics,  computer  science,  and  College  ol  Business 
common  body  ol  knowledge  requirements. 

III.  Minors:  None  required. 

IV  Requirements:  Acquisition  of  professional  and  aca¬ 
demic  competencies  in  teaching  excellence,  research, 
supervision  and  administration,  and  designated  subject 
fields  in  business  education.  Tool  Requirement  4  is  re¬ 
quired,  comprised  ol  the  equivalent  of  Stat.  501  and  502. 
or  552.  554,  and  502;  ComSci.  133.  134.  231.  and  233. 
Dissertation  and  linal  oral  examination. 

V  Required  courses:  BEAM  790R  (doctoral  seminars).  . 
BEAM  799R  (18  hours),  additional  course  work  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  advisory  committee. 


Business  Education  and  Administrative 
Management  Courses 

101.  Beginning  Typewriting.  (2:3:2) 

Mastery  of  the  keyboard  and  development  of  basic 
skills.  Students  with  high  school  credit  in  typewriting 
should  not  register  for  this  course. 

102.  Speedbuilding  Typewriting.  (2:3:2)  Prerequisite. 
BEAM  101  or  equivalent. 

Intensive  drills,  emphasizing  speed  and  control  in 
straight-copy  typing  and  in  production  of  personal  typing 
projects. 

111.  Shorthand  1.  (4:5:1)  Independent  Study  also.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  BEAM  101  or  equivalent. 

Fundamentals  of  shorthand  theory,  emphasizing 
fluency  in  reading  and  writing  shorthand.  Not  recom¬ 
mended  for  students  with  previous  shorthand  experience. 

112.  Shorthand  2.  (3:5:1)  Prerequisite:  BEAM  111  or 
equivalent. 

Development  of  accelerated  shorthand  writing  and 
transcription  competency.  Enrolling  students  should  be 
able  to  take  dictation  at  a  minimum  of  60  words  per  min¬ 
ute  and  typewrite  at  50  words  per  minute. 

203.  Production  Typewriting.  (3:3:3)  Independent  Study 
also.  Prerequisite:  BEAM  102  or  equivalent 
Theory,  practice,  and  timings  in  the  production  of 
memos,  letters,  manuscripts,  tabulations,  and  legal  docu¬ 
ments. 

300R.  Seminar  In  Business  Education /Administrative 
Management.  (1-3:Arr.:0  ea.) 

Selected  topics  and  problems  in  ollice  practices,  com¬ 
munications,  and  administration 

305.  introduction  to  Administrative  Management. 

(3:3:0)  Independent  Study  also. 

Basic  functions  ol  administrative  management,  empha¬ 
sizing  motivation,  communication,  management  tech¬ 
niques.  personnel  management,  and  administrative  ser¬ 
vices. 

311.  Transcription.  (3:3:3)  Prerequisite:  BEAM  112  or 
equivalent 

Accurate  and  rapid  shorthand  transcription,  using  a  va¬ 
riety  ol  written  communication  skills  A  minimum  speed  ot 
1 00  words  per  minute  is  required  tor  entrance. 

315.  Cooperative  Business  Education  and  Coordina¬ 
tion  Techniques  (3:3:0) 

Philosophy,  instructional  methods,  and  coordination 
techniques  in  cooperative  oftice  and  distributive  educa¬ 
tion  programs. 
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320.  Business  Communication.  (3:3:0)  Independent 
Study  also.  Prerequisite:  Category  I  Reading  and  Cate¬ 
gory  I  Writing. 

Written  business  communication,  including  case  analy¬ 
sis  and  problem  solving.  Recommended  tor  Category  111 
Writing  Evaluation  tor  business  students. 

325.  The  Distributive  Education  Curriculum.  (3:3:0) 

Comprehensive  overview  of  distributive  education  cur¬ 
riculum  tor  high  school,  postsecondary,  and  adult  levels. 

370.  Word-Processing  Systems.  (1-3:Arr.:Arr.) 

Developing  skill  on  word  processing  and  data  entry 
equipment;  records  management  and  reprographics  as 
they  apply  to  an  office  intormation  system. 

375.  Secretarial  Office  Practicum.  (4:3:5)  Prerequisite: 
BEAM  112,  203,  320,  and  370. 

Full  spectrum  of  secretarial  duties  and  office  pro¬ 
cedures  needed  to  become  competent  executive  secre¬ 
taries.  Prepares  tor  supervisory  and  administrative  posi¬ 
tions  in  modern  offices. 

399R.  Cooperative  Business  Experience  Internship. 

(1-8:0:5-40  ea.)  Prerequisite:  completion  of  major  re¬ 
quirements  and  consent  of  internship  director.  Arrange¬ 
ments  must  be  made  the  semester  before  enrollment. 
On-the-job  business  experience. 

405.  Administrative  Services  Management.  (3:3:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  BEAM  305. 

In-depth  study  of  effective  administrative  services  man¬ 
agement,  focusing  on  such  areas  as  word  processing, 
communication  services,  records  and  micrographics  sys¬ 
tems,  and  reprographics. 

420.  Communications  for  Administrators.  (3:3:0) 

Application  of  communication  theory  and  principles  for 
the  aspiring  or  practicing  administrative  manager. 

485.  Administrative  Management  Lectures.  (1:1  0) 
Prominent  business  executives  present  lectures  on  per¬ 
tinent  office  administration  topics  such  as  data  process¬ 
ing,  leadership,  motivation,  planning,  and  control.  Offered 
Fall  Semester  only. 

511.  Seminar  in  Theory  of  Century  21  Shorthand. 

(2:2:0) 

Introduction  to  theory,  speedforms,  and  major  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characteristics. 

512.  Seminar  in  Theory  of  Gregg  Shorthand.  (2:2:0) 

Introduction  to  theory,  brief  forms,  and  major  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characteristics. 

51 5R.  Methods  of  Instruction  in  Business  Education. 

(3:Arr.:A rr.  ea.) 

Analysis  of  classroom  methods,  psychology  of  learning, 
and  research  findings  pertaining  to  improved  instruction 
in  typewriting,  shorthand,  distributive  and  cooperative 
education,  and  business  education. 

520.  Methods  of  Instruction  in  Bookkeeping  and  Eco¬ 
nomics.  (3:3:0) 

Analysis  of  classroom  methods,  psychology  of  learning, 
and  research  findings  pertaining  to  improved  instruction. 

530.  Current  Developments  Influencing  the  Curriculum 
and  Content  of  Business  Education.  (2:2:0) 

Recent  technological  developments,  such  as  automa¬ 
tion  in  business,  and  an  analysis  of  the  content,  materials, 
and  procedures  of  business  education. 

540R.  Advanced  Business  Communication  Seminar. 

(1  -3:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

Theory  and  application  of  oral  and  written  commu¬ 
nication  skills  required  in  business  and  government.  In¬ 
cludes  analysis,  strategy,  and  presentation. 

570.  Office  Systems  Analysis.  (3:3:0) 

Office  procedures  and  administrative  services,  includ¬ 
ing  cost  analysis,  office  production  control,  and  effi¬ 
ciency. 

580.  Professional  Exam  Preparation.  (4  Arr.  Arr.) 

Preparing  administrative  management  majors  tor  CPS 
or  CAM  professional  exams. 


589R.  Workshop  In  Business  Education.  (1 -2:0:1  ea  )  ^ 
Series  of  informal,  short-term  workshops  to  meet  neec  * 
of  secondary  school  business  teachers. 

590R.  Seminar  in  Business  Education.  (1-2:Arr..Ar  s 
ea.) 

Intensive  clinic  emphasizing  current  thought  and  teact  ^ 
ing  methodology  in  one  or  more  selected  topics. 

599R.  Cooperative  Business  Experience  Internshl]  ^ 

(1-8:0:1-40  ea.)  Prerequisite:  completion  of  major  re  * 
quirements  and  consent  of  internship  director. 

On-the-job  business  experience  tor  advanced  an  ® 
graduate  students. 

605.  Introduction  to  Research  In  Business  Educatloi  i 

(3:3:0)  * 

Research  methods  and  analysis  of  methodology  in  e;  ( 
istmg  research. 

610.  History  and  Philosophy  of  Business  Educatloi  • 

(2:2:0) 

Historical  origins,  major  developments,  and  analysis  <  * 
significant  philosophical  issues. 

625.  Tests  and  Measurements  in  Business  Educatloi  . 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite.  Stat.  221  or  equivalent. 

Classroom  tests  and  instruments  of  evaluation  an'  w' 
analysis  of  their  uses  and  methods  of  construction.  Si 


635.  Implications  of  Research  for  Improved  Classrooi 
Instruction.  (3:3:0) 

Analysis  of  recent  research  in  business  education. 


670.  Administration  and  Supervision  in  Business  Edi  : 
cation.  (2:2:0) 

Supervisory  practices  and  analysis  of  administrate)  * 
principles,  emphasizing  curriculum  development,  pe 
sonnel  management,  and  financial  planning. 


692.  Research  Projects.  (1-4:Arr.:Arr.) 
694.  Independent  Readings.  (1-2: 1-2:0) 


699R.  Thesis  tor  Master’s  Degree.  (6-9:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 


790R.  Doctoral  Seminar.  (Arr.) 

Forum  for  interchanges  among  faculty  and  doctor  t 
students  to  develop  professional  competencies  pn 
scribed  by  major  department  and  advisory  committee. 

799R.  Dissertation.  (Arr.) 
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Professors:  Andrus,  Call,  Clarke,  Daines,  Hunt,  Oak 
Stanford. 

Associate  Professors:  Barnes,  Geurts,  Giaugue,  Kell 
Lambert,  Lee,  McKinnon,  Sawaya,  Schill,  Swinyar 
Wistisen,  Woolley 

Assistant  Professors:  Bookstaber,  Clarke,  Cox,  Jac 
son,  Nadauld,  Smith,  Wheeler. 

Instructor:  Pearce 

Degree  Programs 

General  Business  (B.S.) 

Finance  (B.S.) 

Marketing  (B.S.) 

Operations  and  Systems  Analysis  (B.S.) 

Retailing  (B.S.) 

The  primary  objectives  of  the  Business  Manageme 
Department  are  (1)  to  prepare  you  for  responsible  lea 
ership  in  your  chosen  profession;  (2)  to  train,  in  dept 
those  interested  in  careers  in  marketing,  production, 
nance,  and  retailing;  and  (3)  to  give  you  a  broad  unde 
standing  of  individual  and  group  behavior  in  industry. 

Both  the  content  and  instructional  methods  of  busine 
management  courses  are  designed  to  develop  qualities 
you  which  will  help  you  realize  your  potential.  Emphasis 
placed  on  analytical  skill  and  sound  reasoning,  insig: 
and  balanced  judgment,  understanding  of  human  pro 
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ms  in  organizations,  proticiency  in  written  and  oral  corn¬ 
ed!  unication.  and  the  rigor  ot  learning  on  your  own  in- 
ative.  The  Department  of  Business  Management  also 
(cognizes  its  responsibility  to  acquaint  you  with  current 
.•search  in  the  social  sciences,  techniques  of  decision 
taking,  new  tools  of  quantitative  analysis,  and  other  ap- 
lications  of  the  management  sciences.  In  addition,  you 
re  exposed  to  changing  values  and  goals  in  today's  so- 
mstii^ »ety.  the  social  responsibility  ot  business  leadership,  the 
i  ^hanging  role  of  government  in  society  and  international 
ade,  and  the  growth  of  multinational  diversified  corpo- 
?:  actions. 

The  following  fields  of  concentration  are  administered 
y  the  Department  of  Business  Management:  general 
business,  finance,  marketing,  operations  and  systems 
jnalysis.  and  retailing.  After  completing  general  education 
s<jaquirements  and  the  college  and  departmental  core  re¬ 
quirements  listed  below,  you  must  elect  one  of  the  de¬ 
partmental  concentrations. 

1  An  automatic  composite  minor  in  accounting  and  eco- 
-$o}omics  will  have  been  earned  by  majoring  in  the  depart  - 
nent. 


business  Management  Department  Core 
^tequlrements 

-’reshman  and  Sophomore  Core  Courses 

^ath.  1 10A.B.C 
Xcctg.  23 2 A,  B  or  Math.  1 1 9 
\cctg.  201,202 
Econ.  110 
3tat.  222 
lomSci.  133 


.*r: 


'■*  • 


Hours 
2 

3  or  4 
6 

3 

4 
2 

*1  These  courses  meet  the  requirements  of  the  American 
Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business. 

Before  completing  all  these  courses,  register  in  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Business  Fundamentals  After  completing  the 
above  courses  with  a  GPA  of  2.75,  you  may  then  register 
as  a  major  in  the  Business  Management  Department. 

Please  note  that  you  may  not  begin  taking  the  junior- 
level  business  management  courses  while  still  registered 
^in  Business  Fundamentals  except  by  special  written  per- 
Jejmission  of  the  undergraduate  director. 


Junior  and  Senior  Core  Courses  Hours 

39  hours  required  from 

Acctg.  242  3 

OrgB.  321  3 

Econ  300,  301  6 

BusMgt.  301  3 

BusMgt.  341  3 

BugMgt  361  3 

BusMgt.  499  3 


A  maximum  of  6  hours  ot  D  credit  in  courses  required 
.  by  the  School  of  Management  will  be  allowed  for  gradu- 
ation,  no  more  than  3  hours  of  which  may  be  in  upper- 
r  division  School  of  Management  required  courses 


c; 


Finance  (B.S.) 

The  course  work  ottered  in  this  area  is  designed,  first,  to 
familiarize  business  students  with  the  elements  ot  finan¬ 
cial  management  and,  second,  to  provide  specialized 
work  for  those  who  seek  positions  ot  management  and 
executive  responsibility  in  finance.  The  requirements  are 
flexible  enough  to  allow  some  specialization  toward  com¬ 
mercial  banking,  business  finance,  insurance,  real  estate, 
investments,  or  personal  financial  planning 

I.  Department  core  requirements. 

II.  BusMgt  401, 405.  410. 

III.  Electives:  6  hours  from  400-level  business  manage¬ 
ment  courses  or  relevant  courses  from  other  departments 
as  approved  by  the  director. 

If  desiring  to  emphasize  personal  linancial  and  estate 
planning,  you  must  take  BusMgt.  418,  which  can  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  either  BusMgt  401  or  405  and  fulfill  your  elec¬ 
tive  requirement  with  BusMgt  407  and  413.  In  addition 
you  must  take  Acctg  320 

Major  hours  req  :  59 

Marketing  (B.S.) 

The  marketing  concentration  is  designed  to  prepare  you 
for  executive  responsibility  in  marketing,  including  retail 
management,  product  and  brand  management,  industrial 
and  marketing  management,  sales  management,  and  var¬ 
ious  and  analytical  staff  functions  such  as  sales  fore¬ 
casting  and  marketing  research. 

I.  Complete  department  core  requirements. 

II.  BusMgt.  442,  459,  and  two  ot  the  following:  BusMgt. 
356,  431 , 444.  450,  451 , 453.  454,  455.  457.  458R 

III.  Electives:  3  hours  selected  from  400-level  business 
mangement  courses  or  relevant  courses  from  other  de¬ 
partments  as  approved  by  director 

Major  hours  req.:  59 

Operations  and  Systems  Analysis  (B.S.) 

The  course  work  offered  in  this  area  is  designed  for  the 
business  student  whose  interests  lie  in  the  operations 
area  of  the  business  enterprise  and/or  in  the  use  of 
quantitative  techniques  to  aid  in  the  analysis  of  manage¬ 
rial  problems.  The  requirements  within  the  concentration 
are  flexible  enough  fo  allow  a  special  emphasis  on  oper¬ 
ations  management,  computer  science,  or  statistical  anal¬ 
ysis  You  could  prepare  for  positions  in  operations  man¬ 
agement,  systems  analysis,  operations  research, 
quantitative  systems,  or  industrial  engineering.  In  addition, 
many  of  the  courses  offered  in  this  area  will  provide  an 
excellent  support  if  you  are  interested  in  the  increasingly 
important  quantitative  aspects  of  finance  and  marketing. 

If  electing  this  option,  you  should  plan  your  programs 
ahead  because  of  the  necessary  prerequisites  for  some 
of  the  courses.  Some  courses  may  be  offered  only  once  a 
school  year. 


Program  Requirements 

General  Business  (B.S.) 

This  is  an  integrated  multifunctional  program  designed  lor 
exceptional  students.  It  is  particularly  adapted  to  your 
needs  it  you  intend  to  continue  your  study  ot  business  at 
the  graduate  level  at  a  school  other  than  BYU.  but  it  is 
also  suitable  it  you  plan  to  own  and  operate  your  own 
business  A  minimum  overall  grade  point  average  of  3.0 
f(  following  completion  ot  the  junior  year  is  required  If  inter- 
K  ested.  make  written  application  at  least  four  semesters 
before  your  planned  date  of  graduation. 

I  t.  Complete  department  core  requirements 
e  II.  BusMgt  461  or  463,  401. 442. 

*  HI  Electives:  6  hours  from  400-level  business  manage¬ 
ment  courses  or  relevant  courses  from  other  departments 
as  approved  by  the  director 

|  Major  hours  req  60 


I.  Complete  department  core  courses. 

II.  BusMgt.  461  and  two  of  the  following  BusMgt.  463. 
468R,  Stat.  330,  337:  ComSci.  451 , 571 . 

III.  Electives  6  hours  from  400-level  business  manage¬ 
ment  courses  with  relevant  courses  from  other  depart¬ 
ments  as  approved  by  director. 

Major  hours  req  60 

Retailing  (B.S.) 

The  retailing  concentration  is  designed  to  prepare  you  tor 
positions  in  retailing  management  that  include  merchan¬ 
dising.  financial  control,  sales  promotion,  personnel,  store 
operations,  and  electronic  data  processing.  An  internship 
(BusMgt.  599R)  in  one  ot  the  major  retail  stores  through¬ 
out  the  country  is  required 

I  Complete  department  core  requirements. 

II.  BusMgt  356.  442.  457,  599R. 
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III.  Electives:  One  class  selected  from  the  following: 
BusMgt.  444,  453,  454,  455,  459. 

Major  hours  req.:  60 

Minor 

Students  minoring  in  the  Department  of  Business  Man¬ 
agement  should  complete  the  departmental  freshman  and 
sophomore  core  courses  and  12  hours  ot  upper-division 
business  management  courses  (excluding  BusMgt. 
380 R).  BusMgt.  301.  341,  361,  plus  one  senior  eleclive 
are  recommended. 

Business  Management  Courses 

See  Graduate  School  of  Management,  Courses  for  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Business  Administration,  tor  MBA  courses. 

200.  Personal  Finance.  (2:2:0)  Independent  Study  also. 

Practical  course  in  money  management  and  using  sav¬ 
ings. 

210.  Introduction  to  Investments.  (3:3:0) 

Security  markets,  selection  of  stocks  for  a  portfolio,  and 
basic  investment  analysis.  For  nonmajors. 

241.  Introduction  to  Marketing.  (3:3:0) 

Principles,  concepts,  and  problems  concerned  with  the 
distribution  ot  goods  Irom  producer  to  consumer;  buyer 
behavior,  product  planning,  pricing,  and  promotion.  For 
nonmajors. 

256.  Introduction  to  Retailing.  (3:3:0) 

Retail  store  operation,  considering  executive  control, 
prolit  planning,  merchandising,  store  location,  layout,  or¬ 
ganization,  policies,  system,  and  coordination  of  store  ac¬ 
tivities.  For  nonmajors. 

301.  Financial  Management.  (3:3:0)  Independent  Study 
also.  Prerequisite:  Acctg.  232A  and  232B  or  calculus, 
Acctg.  202  or  203,  ComSci.  133,  Stat.  222,  and  Econ. 
110. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  business  manager,  empha¬ 
sizing  profitability,  liquidity,  and  long-range  financial  plan¬ 
ning. 

341.  Marketing  Management.  (3:3:0)  Independent  Study 
also.  Prerequisite:  Acctg.  232A  and  232B  or  calculus, 
Acctg.  202  or  203,  ComSci.  133,  Stat.  222,  and  Econ. 
110. 

Emphasizes  the  understanding  and  use  of  basic  con¬ 
cepts  and  tools  of  analysis  for  marketing  decision  making. 

356.  Retailing  Management.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
BusMgt.  341  (241  for  nonmajors). 

Selection,  location,  and  management  ot  retail  stores 
and  systems,  emphasizing  profitability  and  integration  of 
accounting,  finance,  and  economic  concepts  and  tools. 

361.  Operations  Management.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
Acctg.  232A  and  232B  or  calculus,  Acctg.  202  or  203, 
ComSci.  133,  Stat.  221 ,  and  Econ.  110. 

Management  science  techniques,  emphasizing  the  op¬ 
erations  function  of  a  firm. 

380R.  Executive  Lectures.  (1 .1:0  ea  ) 

Leclures  by  top  executives  on  subjects  significant  to 
executive  leadership. 

399R.  Cooperative  Education.  (Arr.) 

401.  Advanced  Financial  Management.  (3:3:0)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  BusMgt.  301,  Econ.  300.  Recommended:  Econ. 
301. 

Capital  budgeting,  cost  of  capital,  mergers  and  acquisi¬ 
tions,  and  current  financial  problems. 

405.  Management  of  Financial  Institutions.  (3:3:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  BusMgt.  301 ,  Econ.  301 . 

Management  problems  of  commercial  bank  and  non¬ 
bank  financial  institutions,  emphasizing  asset  manage¬ 
ment,  regulation,  and  the  process  of  intermediation. 

407.  Risk  Management.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  BusMgt 
301. 

Risk  in  personal  and  business  affairs,  the  different 
methods  of  meeting  risks,  insurance,  and  risk  and  public 
policy. 


410.  Investment.  (3:3.0)  Prerequisite:  BusMgt  30  jiF 
Econ.  301 . 

Security  market,  portfolio  management,  taxes,  esta 
planning,  and  security  analysis. 

411.  Advanced  Investments.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite  f 
BusMgt.  301, 410.  Recommended:  BusMgt.  401. 

Current  investment  literature,  Markowitz  theory,  rapjt 
dom  characteristics  of  stock  market  prices,  investmer 
research,  and  security  analysis. 

413.  Real  Estate  Administration.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite  n 
BusMgt.  301 ,  Econ.  301. 

Principles  of  property  investments:  determination  of  va: 
ue,  financing  arrangements,  and  marketing  and  manage 
menl  problems. 

418.  Financial  and  Estale  Planning.  (4:4:0)  Prerequisit*  o 
BusMgt.  407,  410,  413;  Acctg.  320. 

Integration  of  personal,  financial,  and  tax  variables  ini 
a  comprehensive  financial  and  estate  plan. 

430.  Introduction  to  International  Business.  (3:3:0)  | 

Complexities  confronting  U.S.  firms  and  their  manage  i 

ment  in  international  environments.  Emphasizes  functioi 
al  and  planning  areas,  including  organization,  market  re 
search,  financial  analysis,  etc. 

431.  International  Marketing.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite 
BusMgt.  301 , 341 ,  361 ;  OrgB.  321 . 

Analysis  of  selected  international  markets,  institution  J 
and  marketing  management  practices. 

432.  International  Corporate  Finance.  (3:3:0)  Prerequ 
site:  BusMgt.  301 , 341 , 361 ;  OrgB.  321 . 

Financial  aspects  of  multinational  corporations  ope 
ating  within  an  international  environment;  direct  foreig  ! 
investment,  foreign  exchange  regulations,  capital  ma 
kets,  etc. 

439.  International  Management.  (3:3:0) 

442.  Marketing  Research.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  BusMg 
341. 

Uses  and  methods  of  marketing  research.  Major  r« 
search  project  required. 

444.  Buying  Behavior  and  Marketing  Decisions.  (3:3:( 
Prerequisite:  BusMgt.  341. 

Analysis  of  markets  and  market  segments  as  they  ir 
fluence  marketing  decisions. 

450.  Industrial  Marketing  and  Procurement.  (3:0:( 
Prerequisite:  BusMgt.  341  and  completion  of  College  < 
Business  core. 

Buying  strategies,  market  opportunities,  product  strat< 
gies,  channel  system  relations,  and  pricing  of  industri 
products  and  services.  Intensive  negotiations  experienc 
gained  in  class. 

451.  Market  Analysis  and  Forecasting.  (3:3:0)  Prerequ 
site:  BusMgt.  442. 

Techniques  measuring  demand  for  products  and  ton 
casting  sales. 

453.  Product  and  Brand  Management.  (3:3:0)  Prerequ 
site:  BusMgt.  341. 

Functional  approach  to  the  management  of  brands  an 
products. 

454.  Sales  and  Distribution  Management.  (3:3:0)  Pr< 
requisite:  BusMgt.  341  and  442. 

Analysis  of  sales  methods,  organization,  and  manag< 
ment  as  they  influence  the  field  sales  forces  and  ir 
stitutions. 

455.  Promotion  Management  (3:3:0)  Prerequisih 
BusMgt.  341. 

Strategies  in  promoting  business  and  nonbusines 
products,  services,  and  institutions,  including  the  role  < 
promotion,  target  selection,  media  and  copy  decision: 
and  marketing  research. 

457.  Seminar  in  Retailing.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  BusMg 
356  and  599R  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Current  problems  and  topics.  Individual  study  possib 
in  specific  types  of  retail  operations.  Case  studies.  r< 
search  projects,  discussion  groups,  interviews  with  reta: 
ers. 
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58R,  Seminar  in  Marketing  Management.  (3:3:0  ea.) 

’rerequisite:  BusMgt.  341  and  442. 

Topics  selecled  from  social  issues,  quantitative  tech- 
liques  and  forecasting,  personal  selling,  advertising  man- 
Mehgement,  and  industrial  marketing  management. 

159.  Problems  in  Marketing  Analysis.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi- 
iite:  BusMgt.  301 . 341 ,  and  442. 

Integration  of  finance,  accounting,  and  economic  con¬ 
cepts  and  techniques  in  marketing  decisions. 

b  ^161.  Advanced  Operations  Analysis.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  BusMgt.  361. 

Operations  research /management  science  techniques 
$'is  a  managerial  aid  to  decision  making  under  certainty 
jind  uncertainty. 

3163.  Advanced  Operations  Management.  (3:3:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  BusMgt.  361 . 

Cases,  reading,  research,  and  reports  on  current  in¬ 
dustrial  practices  and  problems. 

168R.  Selected  Topics  in  Operations  and  Systems 
Analysis.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  BusMgt.  361  and  461 . 

[fuel re  483.  New  Enterprise  Management.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
BusMgt.  301, 341,  361,  and  OrgB.  321. 

Concepts  and  skills  of  entrepreneurship.  Application  ol 
Afunctional  tools  to  case  situations. 


s488.  The  Social  and  Cultural  Environment  of  Business 
Enterprise.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  senior  standing  in  the 
department. 

^  Influence  of  historical,  cultural,  psychological,  and  so¬ 
cial  forces  on  business  behavior. 

soper 

gi  490R.  Topics  in  Business  Management.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Pre- 
i  w  requisite:  completion  of  business  fundamentals  and  Col¬ 
lege  of  Business  core  courses. 
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491.  Research  and  Diagnosis  of  Business  Problems. 

(1-2:Arr.:Arr) 

499.  Business  Policy.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  BusMgt.  301, 
341 ,  361.  Credit  granted  only  it  student  is  in  last  semester 
before  graduation.  Recommended:  Econ.  300  and  OrgB. 
321. 

Determining  long-range  objectives  in  the  business  firm, 
and  developing  sound  and  consistent  policies  to  achieve 
these  objectives.  Should  be  taken  during  last  semester 
before  graduation. 

599R.  Cooperative  Education:  Retailing  Internship. 

(4:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisite:  BusMgt.  241  or  341  and 
256  or  356,  plus  department  core  requirements  and  ap¬ 
proval  from  director  of  the  Skaggs  Institute  ot  Retail  Man¬ 
agement. 

Paid,  work/learning  junior  executive  business  expe¬ 
rience  in  retail  store  with  directed  assignments  from  the 
institute. 


Career  Education 


Professors:  Flandro,  Reid,  D.  M.  Sorenson. 

Associate  Professors:  Goodson,  L.  E.  Johnson,  Nalder, 
E.  R.  Peterson  (Chairman,  135-A  BRMB). 

Assistant  Professors:  Andersen.  D.  Jensen,  MacArthur. 

The  Career  Education  Program  provides  classes  de¬ 
signed  to  help  you  apply  life-planning  and  decision-mak¬ 
ing  skills  to  the  choice  of  a  major  and/or  career  field  and 
develop  skills  needed  to  enter  and  succeed  in  the  world 
of  work.  It  also  provides  workshops  in  lite  planning,  ca¬ 
reer  exploration,  and  interpersonal  career  commu¬ 
nications,  as  well  as  a  corps  of  counselors  to  help  you  ex¬ 
plore  educational  and  occupational  fields  and  to  select  a 
major  best  suited  to  Ihese  opportunities. 

The  Career  Information  Center,  135  BRMB,  contains 
detailed,  current  inlormation  about  numerous  occupa¬ 
tions,  college  majors,  educational  programs,  professional 
licensing  requirements  for  various  states,  placement  infor¬ 
mation  about  recent  BVU  graduates,  and  career  skills  in¬ 
formation,  such  as  job  interviewing 


Career  Education  Courses 

115.  Life  Planning  and  Decision  Making.  (2:2:0)  Inde¬ 
pendent  Study  also.  (G-ML) 

Experiential  class  which  considers  self-awareness,  cre¬ 
ative  thinking,  and  decision  making  as  related  to  life  and 
career  decisions. 

116.  Career  Exploration.  (1 .1 :0) 

Experiential  class  applying  vocational  choice  processes 
and  decision-making  skills  to  choice  of  a  major  and/or 
occupational  field. 

317.  Career  Skills.  (1  0:1) 

Developmental  class  designed  to  assist  all  under¬ 
graduates  to  prepare  lor,  obtain,  and  maintain  optimum 
employment. 

399R.  Cooperative  Education.  (3:0:3  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
junior  standing  and  consent  of  sequence  coordinator. 
Project  approval  required  prior  lo  registration. 

On-the-job  experience  lor  students  whose  departments 
do  not  offer  cooperative  education. 


Chemical  Engineering 


Distinguished  Professor:  Hall. 

Professors:  Hanks  (Chairman,  350  CB),  Christensen, 
Barker,  Bennion,  Horton.  Smoot. 

Associate  Professors:  Bartholomew,  Beckstead,  Glas¬ 
ses,  Hedman. 

Assistant  Professors:  Brewster,  Oscarson,  Smith,  Solen. 


Degree  Programs 

Chemical  Engineering  Technician  (A.S.) 

Chemical  Engineering  (B.S.) 

Chemical  Engineering  (M.S.) 

Chemical  Engineering  (M.E.) 

(Chemical)  Engineering  (Ph.D.) 

The  curriculum  is  accredited  by  the  Accreditation 
Board  for  Engineering  and  Technology,  Inc.  (ABET)  and 
the  American  Institute  ot  Chemical  Engineers 

Professional  chemical  engineers  find  employment  in  a 
wide  range  of  fields  from  environmental  control  to  medi¬ 
cal  aids  manufacture,  with  the  majority  in  chemicals,  pe¬ 
troleum  relining,  and  petrochemicals.  Their  principal  ac¬ 
tivity  is  to  change  raw  materials  into  useful  and  valuable 
products  by  applying  a  basic  knowledge  ol  chemistry, 
physics,  mathematics,  and  economics.  Using  this  knowl¬ 
edge.  they  conduct  research  on  processes;  market  prod¬ 
ucts;  and  design,  build,  operate,  and  manage  complex 
manufacturing  plants. 

All  chemical  engineering  students  may  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  lo  be  involved  in  research  programs  in  the  de¬ 
partment  or,  with  prior  approval,  may  be  employed  in  in¬ 
dustry  in  a  cooperative  (co-op)  program.  Such  activities 
provide  you  with  invaluable  practical  experiences  not  ob¬ 
tainable  in  a  classroom  setting 


Program  Requirements 

Chemical  Engineering  Technician  (A.S.) 

Required  Courses: 

First  Year 

F 

W 

ChemEng  100,  101 

1  Vi 

2 

ChemEng,  273 

ChemEng.  291 R 

0.3 

03 

Chem.  105,  106 

4 

4 

Math.  121.  122 

3 

3 

Physics  105,  106,  107,  108 

4 

4 
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Second  Year 

ChemEng.  291 R 

ChemEng.  498R  or  399R 

Chem.  223 

ComSci.  130 

DesT.  1 1 1 

Engl.  316 

Math.  223 

MtgT.  335  or  laboratory  elective 


0.3 

5 

2 

3 

3-4 


W 

0.3 

2 

3 

3 


Major  hours  req.;  50.7 

After  completing  requirements  for  the  A.S.  degree,  you 
may  earn  a  B.S.  degree  in  chemical  engineering  by  com¬ 
pleting  58  additional  hours  of  technical  courses  plus  gen¬ 
eral  education  (see  table  below),  if  you  have  satisfactory 
academic  standings. 

Hours 


Biology  3 

Chemical  engineering  26 

Chem.  351 . 352,  353,  461 , 462,  464  1 5 

Math.  113,  214,  321  10 

Engineering  electives  4 


58 


Chemicat  Engineering  (B.S.) 

Entrance  requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.) 
program  are  similar  for  all  branches  of  engineering  at 
BYU  and  are  specified  in  detail  in  the  section  of  this  cata¬ 
log  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  College  of  Engineering 
Sciences  and  Technology. 

Transfer  Students.  Provisions  have  been  made  so  that  a 
qualified  student  transferring  from  a  junior  college  or  from 
other  universities,  colleges,  or  departments  can  complete 
the  B.S.  degree  requirements  in  two  years.  Contact  the 
department  at  the  earliest  date  possible  so  that  any  varia¬ 
tions  can  be  accommodated  with  minimum  loss  of  time  to 
you. 

Grade  Requirements.  To  continue  in  the  Chemical  Engi¬ 
neering  Department,  you  must  maintain  a  cumulative 
grade  point  average  of  2.0  or  higher  in  chemical  engi¬ 
neering.  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  physics  separately. 
Students  not  maintaining  this  average  will  be  placed  on 
probationary  status  in  the  department  and  may  not  ad¬ 
vance  further  in  the  curriculum  until  the  deficiency  is  cor¬ 
rected. 

To  graduate,  you  must  maintain  an  overall  grade  point 
average. of  at  least  2.0  and  have  no  more  than  3  hours  of 
D  in  chemical  engineering  and  chemistry  classes.  If  you 
receive  a  second  D  in  a  chemical  engineering  or  chem¬ 
istry  class,  you  are  put  on  department  probation  and  must 
then  repeat  either  class  and  obtain  a  C  or  better  before 
taking  any  other  chemical  engineering  class.  If  you 
should  receive  a  third  D  in  this  or  any  future  chemical  en¬ 
gineering  or  chemistry  class,  you  are  put  on  a  year’s  pro¬ 
bation,  during  which  time  you  cannot  take  any  chemical 
engineering  classes.  Thereafter,  any  other  D  received  re¬ 
quires  dropping  from  the  program. 

Course  Requirements.  All  student  programs  must  in¬ 
tegrate  University  general  education  and  major  require¬ 
ments  under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Contact 
the  department  secretary  for  your  adviser  assignment  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

For  engineering  majors  who  are  satistying  the  Category 
II  requirements  of  the  general  education  program,  only 
two  Social  Systems  evaluations  and  only  two  Arts  and 
Letters  evaluations  are  required,  but  no  Natural  Science 
evaluations  are  required. 


Hours 


Math.  112,  113,  214,  321 .  one  elective  17 

Physics  121,  122,  214  7 

ElecEng.  301  2 

CivEng.  103  2 

Engl.  316  3 

Chem.  1 1 1 ,  1 1 2,  226  (or  1 05,  1 06.  223),  351 . 

352,353,461,462,464  24 

ChemEng.  1 00,  1 01 , 273,  373,  374,  376,  378, 

464.  475.  476,  477,  478,  450,  479,  491 R,  291  R  37.3 
Econ.  110  3 


3  hours  required  from  Micro.  311,  321,  331,  121,  201  ] 
BioAg.  250,  Bot.  201 , 250. 

Courses  from  options  14-16  i, 

Biology  elective  3  #."r 


Major  hours  req.:  1 14.3 


Details  regarding  the  suggested  sequence  of  course;  ' 
and  the  requirements  for  the  options  are  given  below 
Any  deviation  from  this  sequence  must  be  approved  ir 
writing  by  your  faculty  adviser. 


Suggested  Sequence  of  Courses  (B.S.  Degree), 
Standard  Four-Year  Program 


Freshman 

ChemEng.  100.  101 
Chem. Eng.  291 R 
Chem.  Ill,  112,  226 
Econ.  110  or  212 
Math.  112,  113 


Sophomore 

ChemEng.  291 R 
ChemEng.  273,  378 
Chem.  351, 352,  353 
Math.  214,  321 
Physics  121, 122,  214 


Enei 


F 

V/2 

0.3 

3 


. 


Vi 

2 

o.: 


Sai 


0.3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


Junior  (Regular  BYU  Matriculation) 

ChemEng.  291 R 
ChemEng.  373 
ChemEng.  374,  376 
Chem.  461, 462,  464 
ElecEng.  301 

Option  elective,  math  elective 

Biology 

Engl.  316 


0.3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


Junior  (Transfer  Students) 

ChemEng.  100 
ChemEng.  101 
ChemEng.  291 R 
ChemEng.  272,  378 
ChemEng.  374,  376 
ChemEng.  373 
Chem.  461,  462,  464 
ElecEng.  301 
Option  electives 
Engl.  316 


i  y2 

0.3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


Senior 

ChemEng.  464 
ChemEng.  475,  479 
ChemEng.  550 
ChemEng.  476 
ChemEng.  477 
ChemEng.  478 
ChemEng.  491 R 
CivEng.  103 
Option  electives 


2 

2  2 
2 

1  i! 

3 

’/2  V. 
2 

7  4-6 


1.  Chem.  105,  106,  223  may  be  substituted  for  Chem 
111,  112,  226,  depending  upon  your  high  schoo 
chemistry  background. 

2.  Transfer  students  should  have  completed  calculus,  dif 
ferential  equations,  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry  A 
and  physics  (see  the  general  education  programs  sec 
tion  of  this  catalog  for  general  education  require 
ments).  Transferring  students  who  have  had  course; 

in  FORTRAN  programming  and  technical  report  writ 
ing  are  excused  from  ChemEng.  101  and  Engl.  316 
respectively.  An  additional  3  hours  of  option  elective; 1 
will  be  required  in  the  senior  year  if  suitable  transfe 
classes  are  not  available. 


Options 


The  curriculum  outlined  above  leading  to  the  B.S.  degree 
in  chemical  engineering  provides  for  14-16  semeste 
hours  of  technical  or  option  electives.  To  meet  accredi 
tation  requirements  and  provide  for  maximum  flexibility  ir 
student  course  selection,  the  department  has  outlined  i 
series  of  options,  or  you  may  also  design  your  own  tech 
nical  option  subject  to  obtaining  approval  in  advance  frorr 
your  adviser  and  the  department.  Minimum  requirement; 
for  a  technical  option  are  as  follows: 
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21 2|j 

'i-i 

3 


3; 


1 

2 
o; 

6 

3 

4 

3.! 

3 

4 

3 

4 

03 

3 

3 

5 
2 
3 


The  set  of  courses  must  include  at  least  3  hours  of  en¬ 
gineering  theory  and  3  hours  of  engineering  appli¬ 
cation. 

The  set  of  courses  must  include  at  least  3  hours  of 
mathematics  or  statistics  in  addition  to  the  basic 
courses  listed  above. 

The  courses  selected  must  be  upper-division  technical 
courses  (i.e.,  engineering  science,  mathematics,  or 
business). 

Energy  and  Environment.  Chemical  engineering  pro¬ 
vides  an  ideal  background  for  students  interested  in 
technical  energy  and  environmental  problems  such  as 
coal  gasification,  shale  oil  recovery,  and  pollution  con¬ 
trol. 

I.  Required  courses  (8  hours):  ChemEng.  510,  520; 
Stat.  332. 

II  Elective  courses  (6-8  hours):  ChemEng.  551,  582, 
583;  CivEng.  550  (highly  recommended),  551,  555; 
Geol.  311  (if  taken  with  520),  330.  520;  Law  624;  Mi¬ 
cro  381. 

Bioengineering  and  Premedicine.  This  option  pro¬ 
vides  training  in  the  area  of  biochemical  engineering 
or  the  area  of  biomedical  engineering  (for  research  in 
such  areas  as  artificial  organs,  drug  distribution,  or  bi¬ 
ological  mass  transport)  or  to  supplement  your  prepa¬ 
ration  for  study  in  the  field  of  medicine  (see  also  the 
Preprofessional  Programs  section  of  this  catalog) 

I.  Required  courses  (7-8  hours):  ChemEng.  520,  551; 
Stat.  332  or  Math.  311. 

II.  Elective  courses  (7-8  hours):  Chem.  481.  484;  Mi¬ 
cro.  331,  381.  451.  521,  522;  Zool.  343.  383,  476, 
460,  461, 484,  565. 


Research.  This  prepares  you  for  entry  into  graduate 
school  and/or  for  employment  in  the  field  of  industrial 

2  research  and  development 

0.3  I.  Required  courses  (9  hours):  ChemEng  672,  673; 

3  Math.  323. 

1  II.  Elective  courses  (5-6  hours):  ChemEng.  499R, 
510,  520,  582,  583,  681;  Math  322.  411;  MechEng 

,  512,  541 ;  ComSci.  231 ;  Stat.  332;  biology. 

Nuclear  Engineering  Production  of  power  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  will  depend  heavily  on  nuclear  reactors.  Many 
chemical  engineers  are  now  working  in  this  field  of  en- 

2  deavor. 

2  I.  Required  courses  (16  hours):  ChemEng.  582.  583; 
2  Math.  323;  Physics  222,  555,  557;  biology 

Management.  A  large  number  of  chemical  engineers 
are  employed  as  managers  in  the  chemical  industry. 

It  I  Required  courses  (8  hours):  ChemEng  510,  520; 
2  Stat.  332. 

^  II.  Elective  courses  (6-8  hours):  ChemEng  493R, 
em.  551.  582.  583;  Acctg.  201  (only  as  prerequisite); 
■doI  BusMgt.  301,  341  and  361  (both  require  Acctg  201 
or  instructor's  permission);  485R;  biology 

q. . 

Applied  Mathematics/Statistics.  The  ability  to  ana- 
£  lyze,  evaluate,  and  solve  complex  problems  using 
'  modern  mathematical/computational  tools  is  an  in- 
^  valuable  asset  to  the  chemical  engineer. 

it-  I.  Required  courses  (11  hours)  ChemEng.  551, 672, 
'6,  673;  Math.  323. 

*  II.  Elective  courses  (3-5  hours).  ChemEng  493R; 

*  ComSci.  300,  451;  Math  322,  311,  Stat  332,  432. 
520;  biology. 

Integrated  Master's  Program 

*At  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  or  during  the  junior 
[  /ear  of  the  chemical  engineering  curriculum,  a  student 
0  who  desires  to  obtain  a  master's  degree  in  chemical  engi¬ 
neering  (either  M  E.  or  M.S.)  may  elect  to  enter  the  in- 
„  legrated  master’s  program.  The  purpose  of  this  program 
£  is  to  afford  you  greater  flexibility  in  scheduling  your 
course  work  than  is  normally  available  through  the  tradi¬ 
tional  B.S.  degree  followed  by  M.E./M.S.  degree  pro¬ 


gram  In  this  program  you  may  work  toward  both  the 
bachelor's  and  master’s  degrees  simultaneously  At  the 
end  of  the  sophomore  year  you  must  have  a  cumulative 
GPA  of  2.7  or  more.  All  credit  to  be  counted  toward  the 
master's  degree  must  carry  a  cumulative  GPA  of  3.0  or 
better. 

Prior  to  completion  of  the  final  30  hours  of  course 
work,  you  will  submit  a  formal  application  for  admission  to 
the  Graduate  School  Office 

During  the  first  semester  of  registration  as  a  graduate 
student,  you  should  file  with  the  Graduate  School  Office  a 
final  study  list  which  specifically  identities  all  technical 
elective  courses  and  which  bears  the  signatures  of  your 
advisory  committee  The  form  for  this  may  be  obtained 
from  the  department  secretary. 

Graduate  Programs 

Entrance  Examinations  Required.  U  S.  citizens:  None. 
Foreign  nationals:  Graduate  Record  Examination  (verbal, 
aptitude,  and  advanced  engineering),  TOEFL.  At  the  de¬ 
partment's  discretion,  a  special  entrance  screening  ex¬ 
amination  may  be  required 

Application  Consideration  Dates.  U  S  citizens:  Same  as 
Graduate  School  schedule.  Foreign  nationals:  April  30 
each  year  for  M.S./M.E.;  same  as  Graduate  School 
schedule  for  Ph.D.  Chemistry  majors  tor  M.S./M.E.:  Sum¬ 
mer  Term. 

Entry  Times.  Same  as  Graduate  School  schedule  except 
for  foreign  nationals  (master's  level):  Fall  Semester  only. 

Chemical  Engineering  (M.E.) 

This  degree  is  designed  to  provide  advanced  engineering 
training  at  the  master's  level  with  emphasis  on  manage¬ 
ment,  design,  and  synthesis.  This  is  partly  accomplished 
by  choice  of  courses  and  partly  by  the  special  project  (3 
hours.  689R).  Because  no  research  project  or  thesis  is 
required,  you  do  not  receive  special  training  for  research 
work.  Students  desiring  such  training  should  consider  the 
M  S.  or  Ph.D.  programs 

I.  Prerequisite:  B.S.  degree  (or  equivalent)  in  chemical 
engineering  from  an  AlChE-accredited  school.  B.S.  de¬ 
gree  in  other  engineering,  chemistry,  physics,  materials 
science,  or  metallurgy  is  acceptable  for  provisional  ad¬ 
mission.  Consult  departmental  brochure  for  further  de¬ 
tails. 

II.  Requirements.  Minimum  of  32  hours  including  special 
project  (3  hours  minimum,  698R). 

III.  Required  courses:  ChemEng.  672  (3).  673  (3).  675 
(3),  676  (3).  677  (1),  681  (3).  691 R  (one  each  semester). 
698R  (3  hours  minimum),  options/minor  (15-16  hours). 
For  requirements  of  special  programs,  see  departmental 
brochure. 

Chemical  Engineering  (M.S.) 

I.  Prerequisite:  B.S.  degree  (or  equivalent)  in  chemical 
engineering  from  an  AlChE-accredited  school.  B.S.  de¬ 
gree  in  other  engineering,  chemistry,  or  physics  is  ac¬ 
ceptable  for  provisional  admission.  Consult  departmental 
brochure  for  further  details 

II.  Requirements:  Minimum  of  26  hours  plus  thesis  (6 
hours  minimum,  699R). 

III.  Required  courses:  ChemEng.  672  (3).  673  (3),  675 
(3).  676  (3),  677  (1),  681  (3),  691 R  (one  each  semester). 
For  requirements  of  special  programs,  see  departmental 
brochure. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.) 

This  program  is  administered  by  an  interdepartmental 
committee.  For  further  details  see  the  College  of  Engi¬ 
neering  Sciences  and  Technology  section  of  this  calalog 


Chemical  Engineering  Courses 

100.  Introduction  to  Chemical  Engineering  1.  (1  ’/?  1 :1) 

Concepts,  guest  lectures,  and  field  trips  to  selected  in¬ 
dustries 
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101.  introduction  to  Chemical  Engineering  2.  (2:2:0) 

Prerequisite:  Math.  Ill  or  equivalent. 

Machine  computation  and  use  of  computers  to  solve 
engineering  problems,  FORTRAN  programming,  and  nu¬ 
merical  methods  of  problem  solving. 


479.  Mechanical  Separations.  (2  2:0)  Prerequisi! 
ChemEng.  476. 

Theory  and  application  of  size  reduction,  filtration,  ai 
other  types  of  mechanical  separation  processes;  spec 
cation  and  design  of  equipment. 


110.  Energy  and  Society.  (1-3: 1-3:0) 

History  and  future  of  traditional  energy  sources.  Devel¬ 
opment  and  technology  of  new  energy  sources. 

273.  Chemical  Process  Principles.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
ChemEng  101;  Chem.  106  or  112;  concurrent  registra¬ 
tion  in  Physics  121 . 

Material  and  energy  balances. 

291 R.  Undergraduate  Seminar.  (0.3:0. 3;0  ea.) 

Professional  society  meetings  and  presentations  by 
faculty  and  industrial  representatives.  Required  each  se¬ 
mester  for  all  undergraduate  majors  not  enrolled  in 
ChemEng.  491 R.  College  Lecture  attendance  required. 

373.  Chemical  Engineering  Thermodynamics  1.  (3:3:0) 

Prerequisite:  Chem.  416;  concurrent  registration  in 
ChemEng.  273. 

First  and  second  laws  of  thermodynamics,  applied  to 
the  behavior  of  real  fluids.  Physical  and  chemical  equilib¬ 
rium. 

374.  Fluid  Mechanics.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Math.  214 
and  ChemEng.  273. 

Basic  mass,  momentum,  and  energy  relations  of  fluid 
flow;  design  of  fluid-handling  systems  and  equipment. 

376.  Heat  Transfer.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  ChemEng.  374. 

Heat  and  mass  transfer,  including  conduction,  con¬ 
vection,  radiation,  diffusion,  steady  and  unsteady  state, 
transport  analogies;  design  application. 

378.  Science  of  Engineering  Materials.  (3:3:0)  Prereq¬ 
uisite;  Chem.  106  or  112. 

Principles  and  properties  of  solid  materials  and  their 
behavior,  applied  to  engineering. 


491 R.  Senior  Seminar.  (72:1 .0  ea.) 

Technical  presentations  by  students.  Required  of 
majors  in  the  senior  year.  College  Lecture  attendance  r 
quired. 

493R.  Special  Topics— Undergraduate.  (1-3:1-3:A 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

498R.  Special  Problems— Undergraduate.  (1-3:Arr.:A 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  faculty  committee  approval  required. 

Final  report  required;  3  hours  maximum  allowed  for  d 
gree  credit. 


499R.  Undergraduate  Thesis  Research.  (1-3:Arr.:A 
ea.) 

510.  Energy  and  Fossil  Fuels.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  co 
current  registration  in  ChemEng  464  or  consent  of  i 
structor. 

Energy  sources  and  demands;  energy  process* 
costs,  and  relation  to  environment;  design  applicatio 
and  case  studies  including  petroleum,  coal,  shale,  1 
sands,  nuclear  and  solar  energy. 


• 

I 

l 

f 

I 

l 


520.  Air  Pollution  Control.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  cons* 
of  instructor. 

Causes  and  effects  of  air  pollution;  standards,  criter  i 
and  legislation;  dispersion,  meteorology,  and  atmosphe  i 
chemistry.  Includes  design  project  and  use  of  imps 
statements. 


551.  Process  Control  and  Dynamics  (3:3:0)  Prereq 
site:  Math.  321 

Process  systems,  associated  control  systems,  and 
strumentation.  Use  of  LaPlace  transforms  and  compl 
variables. 


399R.  Cooperative  Education:  Chemical  Engineering. 

(1 -3:0:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department  and  col¬ 
lege  coordinators.  Students  must  meet  departmental  re¬ 
quirements  and  consult  adviser  prior  to  enrollment. 

On-the-job  training  experience.  Report  required  Six 
hours  maximum  allowed. 

450.  Process  Synthesis.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  previous  or 
concurrent  registration  in  ChemEng.  464 
Synthesis  of  chemical  processes  from  process  com¬ 
ponents  including  optimization  and  economic  factors. 
Case  study. 

464.  Chemical  Engineering  Plant  Design  and  Econom¬ 
ics  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  ChemEng.  476. 

Design  of  chemical  engineering  machinery;  plants  and/ 
or  processes  requiring  the  application  of  unit  operations; 
chemical  process  principles;  economic  analysis. 

474.  Chemical  Engineering  Thermodynamics  2.  (2:2:0) 

Prerequisite:  ChemEng.  373,  concurrent  registration  in 
Chem.  462. 

Continuation  of  ChemEng.  373. 

475.  Unit  Operations  Laboratory  1.  (2:0:6)  Prerequisite: 
ChemEng.  376. 

Experimental  verification  of  unit  operations  design  prin¬ 
ciples,  data  collection  and  reduction,  and  report  prepara¬ 
tion. 

476.  Separations.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  ChemEng.  376. 
Stage  operations,  distillation,  extraction,  and  absorp¬ 
tion;  design  applications. 

477.  Unit  Operations  Laboratory  2.  (2:0:6)  Prerequisite: 
ChemEng  476. 

Experimental  verification  of  unit  operations  design  prin¬ 
ciples,  data  collection  and  reduction,  and  report  prepara¬ 
tion. 

478.  Chemical  Engineering  Kinetics.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Chem.  373  or  461. 

Fundamental  principles  and  equations  of  chemical  ki¬ 
netics  and  reactor  design;  one-third  of  course  is  devoted 
to  derivation  of  equations  using  math  through  ODE. 


582.  Introductory  Nuclear  Engineering.  (3:3:0)  Prere 
uisite:  Math.  321  and  Chem.  106  or  112. 

Principles  and  application  of  nuclear  reactor  design, 
eluding  use  of  differential  equations. 

583.  Nuclear  Reactor  Engineering.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisi 
ChemEng.  582. 

Nuclear  reactor  design,  including  heat  transfer,  ener 
conversion,  reactor  materials,  instrumentation  and  cc 
trol,  fuel  management,  economics,  and  comparison 
principal  power  system  concepts. 

599R.  Cooperative  Education;  Chemical  Englneerlr 

(1 -3:0:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department  and  c 
lege  coordinators.  Students  must  meet  departmental  : 
quirements  and  consult  adviser  prior  to  enrollment. 

On-the-job  training  experience.  Report  required;  6-hc 
maximum  allowed. 

672.  Advanced  Fluid  Mechanics.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisi 
Math.  323  recommended;  ChemEng.  374  or  equivalent 

Development  of  fundamental  field  equations  of  fit 
mechanics.  Application  to  design  of  flow  systems  for  lar 
nar,  transitional,  and  turbulent  flow  of  Newtonian  a 
non-Newtonian  fluids. 

673.  Advanced  Heat  and  Mass  Transport.  (3:3:0)  Pi 
requisite:  ChemEng.  476.  Recommended:  Math.  323. 

Field  equations  for  heat  and  mass  transport  and  1h 
relation  to  momentum  transport;  transport  coefficien 
application  to  system  design. 

674.  Advanced  Thermodynamics  and  Calorlmet 

(2:2:0) 

Advanced  thermochemistry  applied  to  measurement 
heats  of  mixing,  heat  of  reaction,  equilibrium  consta 
etc.  Offered  on  demand 

675.  Thermodynamics  ot  Multicomponent  Systen. 

(3:3:0) 

Advanced  course  involving  fundamental  concepts  £  I 
applications  in  first  and  second  laws,  equilibrium  and  s 
bility,  phase  equilibrium,  homogeneous  and  hete 
geneous  chemical  equilibrium. 
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76.  Advanced  Separations.  (3  3:0)  Prerequisite  Chem¬ 
ung.  673,  Math  321. 

General  theory  ol  differential  and  stagewise  diffusional 
nd  separation  operations;  multicomponent  distillation, 
xtraction,  absorption;  solution  of  complex  problems;  col- 
\mn  design  and  instrumentation.  Offered  on  demand 

77.  Creative  Skills  in  Chemical  Engineering.  (1:1:0) 

i  Applying  creativity  and  prior  course  work  to  the  solution 
relevant  open-end  problems. 

(81.  Kinetics  and  Catalysis.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Chem¬ 
ung.  478. 

Theories  and  principles  of  chemical  kinetics.  Hetero- 
A-rArieneous  catalysis  and  reactor  design. 

i83.  Advanced  Plant  Design  and  Economics.  (2:2:0) 

Prerequisite:  ChemEng.  464  and  450. 

Comprehensive  design  of  chemical  plants  including 
Arteasibility  and  market  surveys,  economic  evaluations,  raw 
naterials,  plant  layout,  process  design,  instrumentation, 
naterials  of  construction.  Offered  on  demand 
w 

f  591 R.  Seminar  tor  Master’s  Students.  ( 1 : 1  0  ea.) 

Technical  presentations  by  graduate  students,  faculty 
^nembers,  and  guests. 

I593R.  Special  Topics— Graduate.  (1-6:Arr  :Arr.  ea.) 

!!  Offered  on  demand. 

598R.  Special  Problems— Graduate.  (2-6:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 


599R.  Thesis  for  Master’s  Degree.  (1-6:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

□  Chemistry  769R.  Selected  Topics  In  Physical 
Chemistry.  (l-3:1-3:0  ea.) 

791 R.  Seminar  lor  Doctoral  Students.  (1:1:0  ea.) 
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793R.  Selected  Topics  In  Chemical  Engineering.  (1- 

3:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

Topics  vary  according  to  student-faculty  research  inter- 
’^ests,  Offered  on  demand. 

799R.  Dissertation  lor  Doctoral  Students.  (l-9:Arr.:Arr. 
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Distinguished  Prolessor  Hall. 

Prolessors:  Anderson,  Bills.  Blackham,  Bradshaw, 
Broadbent.  Butler,  Castle,  Cluff,  Dailey,  Goates.  Han¬ 
sen,  Hawkins.  Izatt,  Mangelson  (Chairman,  226  ESC), 
Mangum,  Nelson.  Ott.  Paul.  Robins,  Smith,  Snow, 
Thorne  (Graduate  Coordinator,  105  ESC),  Vernon. 
White  (Biochemistry  Graduate  Coordinator,  695 
WIDB),  Wilson.  Woolley. 

Associate  Prolessor:  Nordmeyer. 

Assistant  Professors:  Cannon.  Lee.  Zimmerman. 


Degree  Programs 

Chemistry  (B.S.) 

*.  Chemistry  (B. A.) 

*  Chemistry  (M.S.) 

Chemistry  Teaching  (M.A.) 
Chemistry  (Ph  D.) 


Biochemislry  (M.S.)  Graduate  Section  of  Biochemistry 
Biochemistry  (Ph.D.)  Graduate  Section  of  Biochemistry 


Undergraduate  Program 

*  Graduates  in  chemistry  obtain  positions  in  virtually  every 
industry,  and  those  who  have  imagination  and  intellectual 
3  curiosity  are  in  special  demand  to  till  research  positions 
s  The  curriculum  is  both  rigorous  and  intellectually  reward¬ 
s'  ing 


Program  Requirements 

B.S.  Degree:  The  preferred  degree  for  most  chemistry 
majors.  To  graduate  with  a  major  in  chemistry  approved 
by  the  American  Chemical  Society  the  following  courses 
must  be  completed:  Chem  111,  112.  226,  227,  351 , 352. 
354,  355,  461,  462,  464,  491,  514,  523  or  551,  594R  (1 
hour),  and  two  additional  courses  chosen  from  481  or 
any  of  the  500-series  chemistry  courses.  Selection  of 
these  advanced  courses  should  be  made  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  a  member  of  the  chemistry  faculty.  Physical 
chemistry  (461,  462,  464)  should  ordinarily  be  taken  in 
the  junior  year  because  it  is  prerequisite  to  500-series 
chemistry  classes. 

Required  supporting  courses  include  Math.  112,  113, 
and  214;  ComSci.  131;  Physics  121,  122,  214,  and  221; 
and  Engl.  316 

Elective  courses  should  be  selected  after  consultation 
with  an  adviser.  Some  recommendations  are  as  follows: 
additional  advanced  chemistry  courses  including  under¬ 
graduate  research,  Chem.  598R;  German  101  and  102, 
or  ComSci.  231,  especially  for  those  planning  to  do  grad¬ 
uate  study;  ChemEng.  273  for  those  planning  to  work  in 
industry  after  the  B.S.  degree;  Math.  321  and  Physics 
222,  particularly  for  those  specializing  in  physical  chem¬ 
istry;  and  additional  biological  science  courses,  particu¬ 
larly  for  those  interested  in  biochemistry  or  in  preparing 
for  medical  school. 

B.A.  Degree:  A  less  intensive  major  primarily  for  those  in 
the  secondary  education  program.  This  degree,  which 
meets  the  minimum  University  requirements,  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  successfully  completing  Chem.  Ill,  112,  226, 
227,  351 , 352,  353  (2  hours).  461 .  462,  464,  and  481  or 
514  or  521.  Required  supporting  courses  include  Math. 
112,  113,  and  214;  ComSci.  131;  Physics  121.  122,  214, 
and  221;  and  Engl.  316.  This  degree  is  particularly  suited 
for  those  preparing  for  secondary  teaching.  See  the  Sec¬ 
ondary  Education  and  Foundations  section  ol  this  catalog 
for  specific  requirements.  Only  those  with  exceptional 
cases  and  those  preparing  for  secondary  school  should 
consider  obtaining  the  B.A.  rather  than  the  B.S.  degree. 

General:  No  more  than  3  hours  of  D  credit  may  be  count¬ 
ed  toward  the  requirements  ot  either  of  Ihe  majors  in 
chemistry.  For  either  major,  Chem.  105  and  106  may  be 
substituted  for  Chem.  Ill,  112,  and  Chem.  223  may  be 
substituted  for  Chem.  226  by  special  permission  of  the 
department.  The  final  10  hours  of  chemistry  credit  re¬ 
quired  for  either  degree  must  be  taken  at  BYU. 

It  is  important  for  each  chemistry  major  to  contact  the 
College  of  Physical  and  Mathematical  Sciences  Advise¬ 
ment  Center  to  obtain  recommendations  for  general  edu¬ 
cation  courses.  Seniors  should  take  RelC.  491 R.  College 
of  Physical  and  Mathematical  Sciences,  for  religion  credit. 

A  few  scholarships,  including  the  John  Einar  Anderson 
scholarship,  are  available  to  qualified  chemistry  majors. 

Premedical  and  Predental  Program:  The  B.S  degree 
program  in  chemistry  is  an  excellent  premedical  or  pre- 
dental  preparation  and  provides  strong  career  alternatives 
(See  Preprofessional  Program  section  of  this  catalog  ) 
Those  electing  a  chemistry  major  should  be  careful  to 
note  that  the  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  physics  re¬ 
quirements  for  this  major  are  significantly  different  from 
the  minimum-level  requirements  listed  in  the  Pre¬ 
professional  Programs  section.  Elective  courses  in  bio¬ 
chemistry  and  in  biological  science  are  especially  per¬ 
tinent  for  these  preprofessional  programs. 

Minor:  A  minor  in  chemistry  consists  of  Chem  lit,  112, 
226  (or  105,  106.  223),  plus  any  one  of  the  following  se¬ 
quences:  Chem  351,  352,  353  (2  hours).  461,  462,  464. 
252,  481 .  No  more  than  3  hours  of  D  credit  in  chemistry 
will  be  counted  in  meeting  this  minor  requirement. 


Suggested  Sequence  of  Courses  (B.S.  Degree).  Four- 
Year  Program 


First  Year 

Chem  111,  112 
Chem.  226 
Math.  112,  113° 
ComSci.  131 


F  W 

3  3 
3 

4  4 
3 
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Second  Year 

Chem.  351,  352 
Chem.  227,  354 
Math  214 
Physics  121, 221 


F  W 

3  3 

3  2 

3 

3  3 


Third  Year 

Chem.  355 
Chem.  461. 462 
Chem.  464 
Chem.  491 
Physics  1 22 
Physics  214 
Engl.  316 


F 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 


W 


3 

2 


1 


Fourth  Year 

Chem  514 
Chem.  551  or  523** 
Chem.  594R 
RelC.  491 R 
Advanced  chemistry 


F  W 

3 

(3-4)  (3) 

’/a  '/a 

1  1 

2-3  2-3 


*Those  with  inadequate  high  school  preparation  in  math¬ 
ematics  will  take  Math.  110  in  the  first  semester  and  the 
mathematics  series  suggested  here  will  be  shifted  back 
one  semester. 

**Chem.  551  is  recommended  lor  those  whose  interests 
are  primarily  in  organic  chemistry  or  biochemistry;  Chem. 
523  is  tor  those  whose  primary  interest  is  in  analytical,  in¬ 
organic.  or  physical  chemistry 


Graduate  Program 

Programs:  Master  ot  Science  (M.S.),  Master  ot  Arts 
(M.A.),  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph  D.) 

Entrance  Examinations  Required:  Graduate  Record  Ex¬ 
amination  scores  (both  aptitude  and  advanced  chemistry) 
are  required.  A  written  examination  ot  a  student's  under¬ 
graduate  preparation  in  chemistry  is  given  during  the 
week  preceding  initial  registration. 

Entry  Times:  Any  regular  registration  Those  wishing 
prime  consideration  for  teaching  or  research  assist- 
antships  and  tuition  and  tee  awards  should  submit  appli¬ 
cations  early  (March  15  tor  (all  entry). 

Teaching:  The  Chemistry  Department  relies  upon  its 
graduate  students  tor  many  assignments  in  laboratory 
and  recitation  instruction.  Unless  excused  by  the  (acuity, 
graduate  students  are  expected  to  teach  a  cumulative  to¬ 
tal  ol  at  least  two  semesters  at  20  hours  a  week  during 
residency  toward  the  doctoral  degree,  half  ot  which  must 
come  after  the  tirst  year  in  residency.  Master’s  degree 
candidates  are  expected  to  teach  half  this  amount. 


Master  of  Science 

Prerequisite:  Undergraduate  major  in  chemistry  or  the 
equivalent.  Proficiency  in  French,  German,  or  Russian;  or 
in  mathematics  beyond  calculus;  or  in  computer  science. 

Fields:  Analytical  chemistry,  biochemistry  (see  Graduate 
Section  of  Biochemistry);  inorganic  chemistry;  organic 
chemistry;  physical  chemistry. 

Minors  Permissible:  Any  approved  minor. 

Requirements:  24  hours  plus  a  thesis  (6  hours  minimum, 
699R). 

Required  Courses:  As  specified  by  committee. 


Doctor  ot  Philosophy 
Prerequisite:  Baccalaureate  degree  in  chemistry  or  tl 
equivalent.  Proficiency  in  French,  German,  or  Russian 
mathematics  beyond  calculus;  or  in  computer  science. 

Fields:  Analytical  chemistry;  biochemistry  (see  Gradua 
Section  of  Biochemistry);  inorganic  chemistry;  orgar 
chemistry;  physical  chemistry. 

Minors  Permissible:  Any  approved  minor. 


■be 
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Requirements:  Approved  courses  plus  a  dissertation  ( 
hours  minimum,  799R) 


Graduate  Section  of  Biochemistry 


Graduate  degrees  in  biochemistry  are  administered 
the  biochemistry  faculty  of  the  Chemistry  Departmei 
Qualified  (acuity  in  other  departments  may  (with  appro\ 
of  the  graduate  dean)  become  active  members  of  H 
graduate  section  of  biochemistry  and  serve  as  membet 
or  chairmen  of  graduate  advisory  committees. 

Programs:  Master  of  Science  (M.S.),  Doctor  of  Philos 
phy  (Ph.D.) 

Entrance  Examination  Required:  Graduate  Record  E 
amination  scores  (both  aptitude  and  advanced  chemisti 
are  required  of  all  applicants  for  admission.  Applicar 
whose  undergraduate  degree  is  not  in  chemistry,  shoi 
take  the  advanced  examination  in  either  chemistry  or  V 
the  field  of  the  undergraduate  major.  Applicants  are  a  g, 
cepted  on  a  provisional  basis  until;  (1)  completion  ot  tl 
written  appraisal  examinations  designed  to  evaluate  coi 
pelence  in  undergraduate  chemistry  and  (2)  success' 
removal  of  deficiencies  revealed  by  this  examination.  T 
examination  is  administered  under  the  direction  of  tl 
graduate  section  in  biochemistry  the  week  preceding 
itial  registration. 

Entry  Times:  Any  regular  registration.  Those  wishii 
prime  consideration  for  teaching  or  research  assi: 
antships  and  tuition  and  fee  awards  should  submit  app 
cations  early  (March  15  for  fall  entry). 

Teaching:  Graduate  students  are  expected  to  teach 
cumulative  total  of  at  least  two  semesters  at  20  hours  p 
week. 


Master  ot  Science 


Prerequisite:  Baccalaureate  degree  in  physical,  bioloi 
cal,  or  agricultural  sciences  from  an  accredited  college 
university"  Those  with  bachelor’s  degrees  in  fields  ofh 
than  chemistry  should  have  successfully  completed  on 
year  courses  in  general,  organic,  and  physical  chemistr 


Field:  Biochemistry. 

Minors  Permissible:  Any  established  minor  in  the  phy 
ical,  biological,  agricultural,  or  food  sciences  or  cor 
binafion  thereof. 

Requirements:  Courses  (24  hours  minimum),  thesis 
hours  minimum,  699R),  annual  progress  review,  and  fir 
oral  examination,  all  approved  by  graduate  advisory  coi 
mittee. 

The  final  oral  examination  for  the  M.S.  will  consist 
two  parts:  (1)  a  public  presentation  of  the  original  r 
search  described  in  (he  thesis  and  (2)  a  comprehensi 
examination  on  course  work,  research,  and  thesis. 


Required  Courses:  Chem.  694R  (every  semester  in  re 
dence).  685,  686,  687 


to 


Master  ot  Arts 

Prerequisite:  Undergraduate  major  in  chemistry  or  the 
equivalent. 

Field:  Chemistry  teaching. 

Requirements:  The  department  offers  a  master’s  degree 
program  wherein  those  wishing  to  prepare  for  high  school 
or  junior  college  teaching  may  obtain  the  Master  of  Arts 
degree  in  chemistry.  This  program  may  begin  at  the  end 
ot  the  sophomore  year.  Details  may  be  obtained  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Chemistry  Department. 


Doctor  ot  Philosophy 

Prerequisite:  Baccalaureate  degree  in  physical,  bioloi 
cal,  or  agricultural  sciences  from  an  accredited  college 
university.  Those  with  bachelor’s  degrees  in  fields  ofh 
than  chemistry  should  have  successfully  completed  on 
year  courses  in  general,  organic,  and  physical  chemistr 

Field:  Biochemistry. 

Minors  Permissible:  Any  established  minor  in  the  phy 
ical.  biological,  agricultural,  or  food  sciences,  or  cor! 
bination  thereof. 
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squirements:  Courses,  research,  annual  progress  re- 
sw.  oral  proposition,  comprehensive  examination,  and 
Issertation  (18  hours  minimum.  799R),  all  approved  by 
aduate  advisory  committee 

The  oral  examination  on  the  dissertation  consists  of  two 
G'Xtfh:  (1)  a  public  presentation  ot  the  original  research 
ascribed  in  the  dissertation  and  (2)  an  oral  examination, 
imarily  on  the  dissertation. 


squired  Courses:  Chem  694R  (every  semester  in  resi- 
jnce),  685,  686,  and  687. 

hemistry  Courses 

3K).  Elementary  College  Chemistry.  (3:3:0)  Indepen¬ 
dent  Study  also. 

-  Structure  ot  matter  and  the  chemical  consequences  of 
'at  structure.  For  nonscience  majors. 

)2.  Introductory  Chemistry.  (5:5:0) 

Primarily  for  students  in  the  biological  sciences  who  re¬ 
tire  a  broad  introduction  to  general,  inorganic,  and  or- 
anic  chemistry  relating  to  biology  at  the  molecular  level 
preparation  for  Chem.  281 . 

103.  Introductory  Chemistry  Laboratory.  (1 :0  3)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  completion  of  or  concurrent  registration  in  Chem. 
^l02. 

Manipulative  laboratory  techniques  required  for  simple 
Classical  experiments  in  general  and  organic  chemistry. 

jn 05,  106.  General  College  Chemistry.  (4:4:0.  4:3:3) 
p  rerequisite:  Math.  110  concurrently  with  Chem.  105. 

-  Standard  lull-year  general  chemistry  course  primarily 
yr  students  in  engineering  and  the  biological  sciences. 

07.  Materials  Chemistry  and  Electrochemistry.  (2:1:3) 

Yerequisife:  Chem.  105  and  concurrent  registration  in 
dath.  112. 

js  Materials  structure,  electrochemical  phenomena,  and 
Applications  in  electronics. 

11,  112.  Principles  of  Chemistry.  (3:4:0  ea.)  Prerequi- 
ale:  Math.  110  concurrently  with  Chem.  Ill;  Math.  Ill 
, prerequisite  to  Chem.  112.  High  school  chemistry  and 
ihysics  strongly  recommended. 

Recommended  lirsl-year  course  for  majors  in  chem- 
sfry,  chemical  engineering,  and  physics  and  for  majors  in 
he  biological  sciences  desiring  a  more  fundamental  and 
^mathematical  approach  to  chemistry. 

s223.  Quantitative  and  Qualitative  Analysis.  (5:3:6)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Chem  106  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Principles  of  chemical  equilibrium,  quantitative  chem¬ 
ical  measurements,  and  qualitative  detection  of  selected 
chemical  species. 

Primarily  lor  majors  in  the  life  sciences.  Others  should 
take  Chem.  226. 

226,  227.  Introductory  Analytical  Chemistry.  (3:1:6  ea.) 
t  Prerequisite:  tor  Chem.  226.  completion  of  Chem  106  or 
v  concurrent  registration  in  Chem.  112;  for  227,  completion 
of  Chem.  226  and  ComSci.  131 . 


252.  Introductory  Organic  Chemistry.  (5:4:3)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Chem.  106 

1  For  students  outside  the  physical  sciences  whose  dis- 
s<  cipfines  require  supporting  background  in  chemistry. 

281.  Introductory  Physiological  Chemistry.  (3:3:0)  Pre- 
*  requisite:  Chem  102. 

Second-semester  course  in  a  sequence  with  Chem. 
102.  Students  with  more  extensive  preparation  should 
register  for  Chem.  481 . 


284.  Physiological  Chemistry  Laboratory.  (2:0:6)  Pre- 
I  requisite:  Chem.  281. 

351,  352.  Organic  Chemistry.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
,  Chem.  106  or  226. 

v  Standard  one-year  organic  chemistry  course  for  majors 
m  chemistry,  chemical  engineering,  and  the  biological 
sciences 

353.  Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory.  (1-2  0:3-6)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  Chem.  351 . 

For  predentistry  and  premedicine  majors,  and  others 


354,  355.  Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory.  (2:0:6  ea.) 
Prerequisite:  Chem.  351 , 352  and  354;  respectively 
For  chemistry  and  other  science  majors. 

399R.  Cooperative  Education:  Chemistry.  (1-3:Arr.  Arr. 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  ot  department  chairman.  Stu¬ 
dents  must  meet  departmental  requirements  and  consult 
with  advisor  prior  to  enrollment. 

On-the-job  experience.  Report  required 

461,  462.  Physical  Chemistry.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
Chem.  223  or  226  and  previous  or  concurrent  registra¬ 
tion  in  Math.  214  and  Physics  122. 

464.  Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory.  (2:0:6)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  completion  ol  or  concurrent  registration  in  Chem. 

462. 

481.  Biochemistry.  (4:4.0)  Prerequisite:  Chem.  252  or 
353 

Introductory  course  for  undergraduate  chemistry  ma¬ 
jors  or  students  in  any  ol  the  biological  sciences  who 
contemplate  pursuing  advanced  degrees,  including  medi¬ 
cine. 

484.  Biochemistry  Laboratory.  (2:0:6)  Prerequisite: 
Chem.  481 . 

Classical  procedures  and  instrumentation  used  in  bio¬ 
chemical  research. 

491.  Chemical  Literature.  (2:2:0) 

501.  Symmetry  in  Chemistry.  (2:2:0) 

514.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Chem. 
462. 

518.  Inorganic  Syntheses.  (2:0:6) 

Offered  1981-82  and  alternate  years 

521.  Analytical  Chemistry.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  Chem. 
464. 

522.  Chemical  Instrumentation.  (2:0:6) 

523.  Instrumental  Analysis.  (3:1:6)  Prerequisite:  com¬ 
pletion  of  or  concurrent  registration  in  Chem.  464. 

551.  Systematic  Identification  of  Organic  Compounds. 

(3-4:2:3-6) 

552,  553.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry.  (3:3:0  ea.) 

561.  Chemical  Thermodynamics.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
Chem.  462. 

562.  Advanced  Chemical  Thermodynamics.  (2:2:0) 
Prerequisite:  Chem.  561 . 

Offered  1981-82  and  alternate  years. 

563.  Reaction  Kinetics.  (1-4 .Arr. :0) 

564.  Nuclear  and  Radiochemistry.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite: 
Chem.  462. 

Ottered  1980-81  and  alternate  years. 

565.  Introduction  to  Quantum  Chemistry.  (3:3:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Chem.  462. 

594R.  General  Seminar.  (%:1:0  ea.)  Required  every  se¬ 
mester  in  residence  ot  all  senior  ACS-approved  majors 
and  graduate  students  in  chemistry 

598R.  Special  Problems.  ( 1  -6;Arr .  Arr  ea  )  Registration 
by  permission. 

600.  Directed  Teaching  in  Chemistry.  (1:1:0) 

601.  Geometry  of  Atoms  and  Molecules.  (2:2:0) 

Oflered  1980-81  and  alternate  years 

611.  Chemistry  of  Main-Group  Elements.  (3:3  0) 

Offered  1981-82  and  alternate  years 

612.  Chemistry  of  Transitional  Elements.  (3:3:0) 

Offered  1980-81  and  alternate  years 

651.  Mechanisms  of  Organic  Reactions.  (3:3:0) 

Offered  1981-82  and  alternate  years 

658.  Organic  Synthesis.  (3:1  6) 

Offered  1981-82  and  alternate  years 

685,  686.  Advanced  Biochemistry.  (3:3:0  ea  ) 

687.  Advanced  Biochemistry  Laboratory.  (2:0:6) 
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694R.  Biochemistry  Seminar.  (1.1:0  ea.) 

Current  topics  discussed  by  guests,  taculty,  and  gradu¬ 
ate  students.  Required  of  graduate  students  in  biochem¬ 
istry  each  semester  in  residence. 

697R.  Master’s  Candidate  Research.  (1-6:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 
699R.  Thesis  for  Master’s  Degree.  (1-9:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

71 9R.  Selected  Topics  In  inorganic  Chemistry.  (1-3:1- 
3:0  ea.) 

729R.  Selected  Topics  in  Analytical  Chemistry.  (1-3:1- 
3:0  ea.) 

757.  Chemistry  of  Natural  Products.  (3:3:0) 

Offered  1980-81  and  alternate  years. 

758.  Heterocyclic  Compounds.  (3:3:0) 

Olfered  1981-82  and  alternate  years. 

759R.  Selected  Topics  in  Organic  Chemistry.  (1-3:1- 
3:0  ea.) 

761 .  Statistical  Mechanics.  (3:3:0) 

Olfered  1 980-81  and  alternate  years. 

765.  Quantum  Chemistry.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Chem. 
565  and  concurrent  registration  in  Chem.  501 . 

Offered  1981-82  and  alternate  years. 

769R.  Selected  Topics  in  Physical  Chemistry.  (1-3:1- 
3:0  ea.) 

789R.  Selected  Topics  in  Biochemistry.  (1-3:1 -3:0  ea.) 
797R.  Doctoral  Candidate  Research.  (1-9:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 
799R.  Dissertation  for  the  Ph.D.  Degree.  (1-9:Arr.:Arr. 
ea.) 


Child  Development  and 
Family  Relationships 

Professors:  Allred.  Burr,  Cahoon,  Knowles,  Mead  (Chair¬ 
man,  1239  SFLC),  Moss  ,  Porter,  Price,  Rollins,  Stah- 
mann,  Thomas. 

Associate  Professors:  Bahr,  Barlow,  Galbraith,  Hoopes, 
Larsen,  Olson,  Scoresby,  Tanner,  Taylor. 

Assistant  Professors:  Hamblin,  Harper,  McKee 

The  Department  of  Child  Development  and  Family  Rela¬ 
tionships  seeks  to  prepare  you  to  be  successful  family 
members  and  to  be  child  and  family  professionals.  De¬ 
gree  programs  provide  (1 )  knowledge  and  insights  con¬ 
cerning  basic  developmental  and  behavioral  character¬ 
istics  of  the  child  from  conception  to  adulthood,  including 
dating,  courtship,  marriage,  and  family  behavior  through¬ 
out  the  family  life  cycle,  and  (2)  help  in  developing  skills  in 
working  with  children  and  families. 

Degree  Programs 

Early  Childhood  Education  (B.S.) 

Child  Development  and  Family  Relationships  (B.S.) 
(General  Option) 

Child  Development  and  Family  Relationships  (B.S.) 
(Preprofessional  Option) 

Child  Development  and  Family  Relationships  (M.S.) 

(Early  Childhood  Education  Emphasis) 

Child  Development  and  Family  Relationships  (M.S.) 

(Family  Life  Education  Emphasis) 

Social  Work  and  Marriage  and  Family  Therapy  (M.S.) 

Child  Development  and  Family  Relationships  (Ph.D.) 
Family  Studies  (Ph.D.) 

Marriage  and  Family  Therapy  (Ph.D.) 

Program  Requirements 

Early  Childhood  Education  (B.S.) 

I.  CDFR  210,  362,  either  CDFR  422  or  ElEd.  422,  CDFR 
422. 


II.  Elementary  education  courses  (choose  18  hour*)* 
ArtDs.  326.  Music  280,  380,  ElEd.  340,  Math.  305,  Gec|4 
120,  Health  361 ,  either  PE  375  or  376. 

III.  Professional  education  sequence:  ElEd.  200,  3C, ! 

350A,  350B,  350C,  370,  400.  450,  451.  452  and  sak)F 
one  of  the  following:  ElEd.  461,  463.  464,  469,  470  "* 
493R,  bk 

IV.  Elective  courses:  CDFR  305,  312,  317,  365.  430,  4<, 
492R,  493. 

Note  special  instructions:  If  ACT  is  19  or  below,  spellij 
and  grammar  test  through  TCO  is  required. 

Major  hours  req  :  70 

Child  Development  and  Family  Relationships  (B.S.) 

General  Option 

I.  CDFR  21 0,  361 ,410,  460,  492R,  FRM  240  (1 7  hours  k 

II.  Elective  courses  (10  hours):  CDFR  305,  310,  31 
330,  360,  362.  365,  420,  422,  430,  440,  445,  461 . 

III.  Elective  courses  from  other  departments  (14  hour  » 
AnAr.  320,  326,  345,  431 ,  ArtDs.  324,  CarEd.  115,  Clo‘ 
235,  255,  300,  Comms.  310,  330,  EdPsy.  205,  233,  Elf 
340,  Engl.  217,  260,  420,  FRM  210,  220,  330,  340,  4< 
FSN  110,  115,  FLHS  261,  Health  430,  IntEnv.  240,  3'  * 
Nurs.  288,  OrgB.  321,  357  (or  Psych.  357  or  Soci  k 
357),  Phil.  205,  Psych.  Ill,  321,  365,  450.  460,  Rec 
371 ,  Sociol.  Ill,  205,  300,  305,  Psych.-Sociol.  350,  3f 
411,  555,  SocWk.  360,  366,  Psych,  or  Sociol.  350,  St 
221 ,  552,  ThCA  360,  572R,  YthLdr.  301 .  Zool.  205,  27f 

Major  hours  req.:  41 

Child  Development  and  Family  Relationships  (B.S.) 

Preprofessional  Option  (Child  and  Family  Science) 

I.  CDFR  210,  312,  410,  445,  460.  461,  492R,  556,  Zo 
205.  Sociol.  205,  Sociol.  300,  FRM  240,  Sociol.  41 
Psych,  or  Sociol.  350,  Psych.  460,  Engl.  315  or  316. 

II.  Elective  hours  to  be  selected  as  related  to  specific 
terests  and  professional  goals. 

Major  hours  req..  46 

Child  Development  and  Family  Relationships  (M.S.) 

Early  Childhood  Education  Emphasis 

I.  Prerequisite:  CDFR  410,  460,  Stat.  552  or  equivalent. 

II.  Minor  permissible:  Any  minor  approved  by  student  i 
visory  committee. 

III.  Requirements: 

A.  Core:  420  or  422,  514,  560  or  660,  600,  69 
(thesis,  6  hours  minimum)  (19-23  hours). 

B.  ECE  emphasis:  CDFR  522R,  622R,  623  (1 1  hour 

C.  Electives  (varies  with  student,  usually  around  ( 
hours)  selected  from  CDFR  501 R,  502R,  540.  5! 
590R,  595R,  610,  611,  630,  640,  649,  692R,  Si 
554). 

36  hours  minimum 

Child  Development  and  Family  Relationships  (M.S.) 

Family  Life  Education  Emphasis 

I.  Prerequisite:  CDFR  410,  460,  Stat.  552  or  equivalent. 

II.  Minors  permissible:  Any  minor  approved  by  studi 
advisory  committee. 

III.  Requirements: 

A.  Core:  CDFR  420  or  422,  514,  560  or  660,  61 
699R  (thesis,  6  hours  minimum)  (19-23  hours). 

B.  FLE  emphasis:  CDFR  530,  630  (6  hours). 

C.  Electives  (varies  with  the  student,  usually  arou 
11  hours)  from  CDFR  501 R.  502R.  540,  5‘ 
590R,  595R,  610,  61 1 , 640,  649,  692R,  Stat.  55' 

36  hours  minimum 

Social  Work  and  Marriage  and  Family  Therapy  (M.S. 

This  is  an  interdisciplinary  program  sponsored  by  M 
riage  and  Famiiy  Therapy  in  the  Department  ol  Child  t 
velopment  and  Family  Relationships  and  Social  Work 
the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Social  Work.  It  is  a  rig 
ous  two-year  program  that  requires  the  student  to  be  « 
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‘fsblled  tor  five  continuous  semesters  (Fall,  Winter,  Spring/ 
Rummer,  Fall,  and  Winter),  Course  work  is  closely  pre- 
cribed  to  prepare  the  student  to  enter  the  fields  of  mar¬ 
riage  and  family  therapy  and  social  work.  Course  work  re¬ 
quirements  will  be  made  available  through  either 
;|)  JleparlmenL 

Jhild  Development  and  Family  Relationships  (Ph.D.) 

w  Prerequisite:  A  master's  degree  in  this  or  a  related  field, 
m  the  equivalent. 

:'T  Minors  permissible:  Any  minor  approved  by  advisory 
lommittee. 

II.  Requirements:  Satisfy  University  residence  identified 
)  or  the  degree;  pass  a  written  comprehensive  exam- 
nation;  complete  an  acceptable  dissertation,  including 
jnrollment  for  18  hours  of  dissertation  credit,  and  other 
J)  equirements  as  determined  by  advisory  committee. 

31  :amily  Studies  (Ph.D.) 

.  Details  for  this  program  are  specified  in  this  catalog  un- 
JfTJer  the  heading  Family  Studies.  It  operates  as  an  interde¬ 
partmental  program  involving  the  CDFR  and  Sociology 
*  departments. 

,  Marriage  and  Family  Therapy  (Ph.D.) 

:;( .  Prerequisite:  Slat.  552  or  Sociol.  205;  Psych.  369  or 
Sociol.  300;  CDFR  410  or  CDFR  460;  Psych.  450  or  460. 

»  A  master's  degree  in  a  behavioral  science  or  related 
&  field. 

'6 

II.  Minors  permissible:  Any  minor  approved  by  advisory 
committee. 

III.  Requirements:  Acquire  and  demonstrate  com¬ 
petencies  identified  for  the  degree  (competency  expecta- 

k  lions  provided  in  the  department). 

]  Pass  written  comprehensive  examination,  complete 
University  tool  requirements,  and  complete  and  defend  an 
acceptable  dissertation. 

'  IV.  Required  courses:  CDFR  540,  640,  645,  647,  655R  (8 
hours),  two  from  646  or  648  or  649,  CDFR  750,  CDFR 
755R  (6  hours),  CDFR  799R  (18  hours). 

Undergraduate  Minor  Offered:  Obtain  a  minor  in  child 
development  and  family  relationships  by  completing 
CDFR  210  and  361,  plus  one  ol  the  following  courses, 
CDFR  410,  445,  or  460,  and  add  CDFR  electives  to  equal 
1  14  hours. 

Child  Development  and  Family 
Relationships  Courses 

160.  Preparing  for  a  Ceiestlai  Marriage.  (2:2:0) 

Preparing  for  succestul  marriage  in  the  LDS  setting,  in¬ 
cluding  the  eternal  significance  of  marriage,  dating,  and 
love. 

161.  Building  a  Celestial  Marriage.  (2:2:0) 

Spiritual  and  practical  dimensions  ol  husband-wite  and 
parent-child  relationships  in  the  LDS  selling,  including  so¬ 
cial  adjustments,  child  rearing,  and  financial  and  other 
challenges. 

210.  Child  Development.  (3:3:1)  Independent  Study 
also. 

Growth  and  development  of  the  child  and  his  or  her 
relationships  with  family,  peers,  and  teachers  from  in¬ 
fancy  through  adolescence.  One  hour  observation  per 
week  as  part  of  preparation. 

261.  The  Latter-day  Saint  Family.  (2:2:0)  Independent 
Study  also. 

Place  of  the  family  in  LDS  doctrine  and  philosophy,  to¬ 
gether  with  application  of  basic  religious  principles  to 
marriage  and  family  relationships.  Comparison  of  LDS 
and  non-LDS  families  in  time  and  space. 

305.  Development  In  Infancy.  (3:2:3)  (m)  Prerequisite: 
CDFR  210,  Zool.  205. 

Physical,  cognitive,  and  social  development  character¬ 
istics  during  the  first  eighteen  months.  Implications  for 
guidance  and  care  in  the  family  unit. 


312.  Principles  of  Child  Guidance.  (2:2:0)  Independent 
Study  also.  Prerequisite:  CDFR  210. 

Applying  theory  and  the  methods  of  science  to  the 
study  of  child  rearing  and  family  behavior.  A  beginning 
professional  course. 

317.  Subculture  Effects  on  Child  Development  (2:2:0) 
Prerequisite:  CDFR  210. 

Intellectual,  social,  emotional,  and  physical  devel¬ 
opment  of  children,  as  affected  by  subcultural  phenome¬ 
na. 

330.  General  Introduction  to  Women’s  Studies.  (3:2:3) 
Status  of  women;  their  history,  images,  roles,  and  so¬ 
cialization. 

360.  Achieving  Success  in  Marriage.  (3:3:0)  Indepen¬ 
dent  Study  also. 

Principles  and  skills  which  help  establish  and  maintain 
a  quality  marital  relationship,  as  applied  to  mate  selection 
and  the  early  years  of  marriage. 

361.  (CDFR-Sociol.)  Family  Relationships.  (3:3:0)  Inde¬ 
pendent  Study  also. 

Interaction  and  interpersonal  relationships  through 
slages  of  the  family  life  cycle;  influence  of  the  family  on  its 
members  in  developing  values,  goals,  attitudes,  and  be¬ 
havior  patterns. 

362.  The  Child  in  the  Family.  (3:3:0) 

Family  influence  upon  values,  goals,  attitudes,  and  role 
behavior  of  children  and  implications  for  the  child’s  oper 
ation  in  educational  systems. 

365.  Successful  Family  Living.  (3:3:0) 

Sequel  to  CDFR  360.  This  course  examines  the  qual¬ 
ities  ot  family  lunclioning  that  promote  the  development  of 
all  family  members. 

395R.  Special  Topics  in  CDFR.  (1 -3:0:0  ea.) 

In-depth  focus  on  some  aspect  of  child  development  or 
family  living. 

410.  Advanced  Child  Development.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisite 
CDFR  210. 

Physiological,  intellectual,  social,  and  emotional  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  preschool  and  school-age  child.  Two  to 
three  hours  of  observation  and  discussion  required  each 
week. 

420.  Planning  and  Teaching  Preschool  Education. 

(4:Arr.:Arr.)  Prerequisite:  CDFR  210. 

Teaching  practicum,  curriculum  development,  expe¬ 
rience,  planning  and  guidance  with  preschool  children. 
Special  fee. 

422.  (CDFR-EiEd.)  Early  Childhood  Education:  Meth¬ 
ods  and  Practicum  in  Preschool  and  Kindergarten. 

(8:Arr.:Arr.)  Prerequisite:  CDFR  210  and  222  or  ElEd. 
300;  prior  registration. 

Student  teaching  experience.  Special  fee. 

430.  Community  and  Professional  Responsibilities  to 
Children  and  Families.  (2:2.0)  Prerequisite:  CDFR  410 
or  460. 

Resources  of  the  community  relative  to  the  welfare  ol 
children  and  families.  Responsibilities  of  professional  per¬ 
sons  working  wilh  children  and  families. 

440.  Family  Life  In  the  Middle  and  Later  Years.  (2:2:0) 
Prerequisite:  CDFR  361 . 

Adjustments  in  middle  and  later  years  due  to  physical, 
emotional,  and  social  changes,  emphasizing  needs  that 
arise  from  changes  in  family  relationships,  living  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  employment. 

445.  Modifying  Family  Behavior:  Principles  and  Prac¬ 
tices.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  CDFR  210,  361 ,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

Altering  disturbing  behavior  patterns  of  children  within 
the  family  framework.  Observations  of  family  counseling 
provided 

460.  Marriage  and  Family  interaction.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  CDFR-Sociol.  361 ;  Sociol.  1 1 1  or  Psych.  111. 

Advanced  appraisal  of  courtship,  marriage  relation¬ 
ships,  and  family  interaction.  A  professional  course  de¬ 
signed  primarily  tor  majors  in  CDFR  and  related  fields. 
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461.  The  Family  and  the  Law  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  CDFR 
360  or  361 . 

Legal  aspects  of  marriage  and  lamily  lile,  such  as  mar¬ 
riage  statutes,  property  rights,  separation  and  divorce, 
adoption,  custody  of  children,  wills,  etc. 

492R.  Seminar  in  Theory  and  Concepts.  (2:2:0  ea  ) 
Prerequisite:  12  hours  in  CDFR  or  consent  of  instructor 
Evaluation  and  integration  of  basic  concepts.  For  senior 
students  in  CDFR. 

493.  Internship  in  CDFR.  (3:Arr.:Arr.)  Prerequisite:  12 
hours  in  CDFR  and/or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Supervised  research  or  teaching  on  campus  or  in  the 
community. 

501R.  Workshop  in  Child  Development.  (1 -2:1-2  wks., 
8  hrs./day:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  8  hours  in  CDFR  or  con¬ 
sent  of  department  chairman 
Intensive  study  in  applying  principles  of  child  devel¬ 
opment  and  child  guidance 

502R.  Workshop  in  Family  Relationships.  (1-2:1 -2 
wks.,  8  hrs./day;0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  8  hours  in  CDFR  or 
consent  of  department  chairman. 

Intensive  study  in  applying  principles  of  family  relation¬ 
ships. 

503R.  Workshop  in  Marriage  and  Family  Therapy.  (1- 

2:1-2  wks.,  8  hrs./day:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  8  hours  in 
CDFR  or  consent  of  department  chairman. 

Intensive  study  in  applying  principles  of  marriage  and 
family  therapy. 

514.  Theories  of  Child  Development.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  CDFR 410 

Intensive  investigation  of  theoretical  frameworks,  mod¬ 
els,  and  concepts  of  dominant  contemporary  theories  in 
child  development. 

522R.  Seminar  in  Early  Childhood  Education.  (2:2:4 

ea.)  Prerequisite:  CDFR  422  and  consent  of  instructor. 

Teacher  skills:  developing,  applying,  measuring,  and 
evaluating  effective  techniques.  Curriculum:  selecting,  or¬ 
ganizing,  and  creating  curriculum  materials  for  young 
children. 

530.  Problems  of  Teaching  Marriage  and  Family  Rela¬ 
tionships  in  College.  (3:2:3) 

555R.  Beginning  Practicum  in  Marriage  and  Family 
Therapy.  (3:2:2-4  ea.)  Prerequisite:  CDFR  540  and  con¬ 
sent  ot  instructor. 

Experience  in  counseling  individuals,  premarital  and 
marital  dyads,  and  families. 

556.  Basic  Skills  in  Marriage  and  Family  Counseling. 

(3:2:3)  Prerequisite;  consent  of  instructor. 

Counseling  theories,  issues,  and  techniques  as  applied 
in  family  life  education,  child  development,  and  related 
areas. 

560.  (CDFR-Sociol.)  Contemporary  Theories  about  the 
Family.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  CDFR  or  Sociol.  361 . 

Contemporary  theories  and  research  about  the  family, 
emphasizing  role,  exchange,  and  systems  theories. 

590R.  Readings  in  Child  Development  and  Family 
Relationships.  (1-2:1 -2:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  CDFR  410  or 
460  and  consent  ot  instructor. 

Discussions  and  reports  of  current  readings. 

595R.  Special  Topics  in  Child  Development  and  Fam¬ 
ily  Relationships.  (1-2:1 -2:0  ea.)  Independent  Study 
also.  Prerequisite:  for  CDFR  major— CDFR  410  or  . 460 
and  consent  ot  instructor;  for  Independent  Study  associ¬ 
ate  degree  major  emphasizing  CDFR— approval  ot  this 
course  with  faculty  adviser  as  final  project. 

Individual  study  for  qualified  students. 

600.  (CDFR-Sociol.)  Advanced  Research  Methods. 
(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Sociol.  300  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Investigation  ol  data. 

601.  (CDFR-Sociol.)  Seminar  in  Survey  Research. 

(3:3.0)  Prerequisite.  Sociol  300  or  equivalent,  graduate 
standing  in  sociology  or  allied  discipline. 

Survey  research  techniques  ot  the  behavioral  sciences, 
emphasizing  research  and  sampling  designs. 


602.  (CDFR-Sociol.)  Experimental  Design.  (3:3  0)  Pn  |fcs 

requisite:  CDFR-Sociol.  600R  and  Stat.  501  or  equivale  f 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

603R.  (CDFR-Sociol.)  Research  Practicum.  (3:1 :8  ea/  gft 
Emphasizes  design,  data  collection,  data  analysis,  ar 
write-up. 

610.  Physical  and  Intellectual  Development  of  Chi 
dren.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  CDFR  514. 

Current  theories  and  research  on  physical  and  ii 
tellectual  development  from  conception  through  adoIe:K 
cence. 

611.  Emotional  and  Social  Development  of  Childrei  r 

(3  3:0)  Prerequisite:  CDFR  514. 

Current  theories  and  research  on  emotional  and  soci  r 
development  from  conception  through  adolescence.  f,f 

622R.  Advanced  Seminar  in  Early  Childhood  Educs 
tion.  (2:2:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisite:  CDFR  21 0  and  422.  f 
Supervision  in  ECE:  practical  experience  in  applyir  pi 
supervision  principles.  Administration  of  ECE:  theorie  ij 
and  issues  applied  to  administrative  processes  and  skills  \ 

623.  History,  Theories,  and  Current  Issues  in  Ear 
Childhood.  (3:2:2)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  $ 
History,  background,  philosophies,  and  models  ol  pr< 
school  education.  Examines  current  issues  and  ir 
novations.  1 

630.  Parent  Education.  (3:2:2)  Prerequisite:  CDFR  41  r 
or  460. 

Organizing  and  presenting  parent  study  programs  L 

640.  Marriage  and  Family  Group  Therapy.  (3:3:0)  Pr< 
requisite:  CDFR  540 

Applying  group  theories  to  counseling  of  marital  ar  r 
family  groups.  Participation  in  group  research. 

641.  Pharmacological  Aspects  of  Family  Therap1 

(3:3:0) 

Survey  of  basic  pharmacological  principles  as  applie  k 
to  lamily  counseling,  including  anatomy  and  physiology  i  r 
the  nervous  systems,  to  make  application  to  pharm* 
cologically  categorized  agents. 

642.  Introduction  to  Theories  for  Marriage  and  Famli 
Therapy.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  CDFR  460.  Recomment 
ed:  CDFR  461 . 

Emphasizes  current  theoretical  problems. 

645.  Dysfunctional  Families.  (3:4:0)  Prerequisite:  CDF 
642 

Clinical  approach  to  families  with  mental,  sexual,  ar 
social  behavior  dysfunctions. 

646.  Social  Learning  in  Family  Therapy.  (3:2:2)  Prt 
requisite:  CDFR  642. 

Comparison  of  behavior  modification  and  cognitiv 
learning  theory  applied  to  marital  and  family  therapy. 

647.  Assessment  In  Marriage  and  Family  Therap; 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Stat.  501  or  Stat.  552.  consent  ol  ir 
structor. 

Background,  development,  administration,  scoring,  an 
interpretation  of  selected  assessment  instruments. 

648.  Adlerian  Theory  for  Marriage  and  Family  Therap; 

(3:3.0)  Prerequisite:  CDFR  445  and  642  or  consent  of  ir 
structor. 

Adlerian  and  Neo-Adlerian  theories  for  preventativ 
and  corrective  interventions  in  marriages  and  families 
Options  available  in  open-forum  family  counseling. 

649.  Systems  Analysis  for  Marriage  and  Family  Then 

py.  (3:2:2)  Prerequisite:  CDFR  445,  642. 

Applying  systems  theory  in  developing  intervention  fc 
use  with  marriages  and  tamilies. 

655R.  Intermediate  Practicum  in  Marriage  and  Fami 
Therapy.  (1  -4:1:6  ea  )  Prerequisite:  CDFR  642  and  coi 
sent  ot  instructor. 

Experience  in  counseling  individuals,  premarital  ar 
marital  dyads,  families,  groups  ot  dyads,  and  multip 
families. 

660.  Parent-Child  Interaction.  (3.1:2) 

Developing  and  testing  conceptual  models  of  paren 
child  interaction. 
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92R.  (CDFR-Soclol.)  Seminar  in  Family  Refatlon- 
/Jhlps.  (1-2:1 -2-0  ea.) 

Topics  vary:  the  premarital  dyad  the  mariial  dyad,  is- 
jes  in  family  interaction,  and  familial  role  structure. 

99R.  Thesis  for  Master’s  Degree.  (6-9:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

30.  Seminar  in  Family  Life  Education.  (2:1:2)  Prereq- 
tsite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Cw 

50.  Supervising  Marriage  and  Family  Therapy.  (3:2:1) 

:  frerequisite:  consenl  of  instructor, 
afcfel  Theory,  research,  and  practice  of  supervising  marriage 
nd  family  counselors.  Includes  supervised  experience. 

;W55R.  Advanced  Practicum  in  Marriage  and  Family 
herapy.  (1-4:1:10  ea.)  Prerequisite:  CDFR  642  and  con¬ 
sent  of  instructor. 

91 R.  Seminar  in  Child  Development.  (1-2:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 
Isxjl'rerequisite:  must  be  a  Ph  D.  candidate  in  child  devel- 
pment. 

92R.  (CDFR-Socioi.)  Family  Symposium.  (1-2:Arr.:Arr 

€|a.) 

Presentation  and  discussion  of  professional  papers 
krijbout  the  lamily. 

93R.  Seminar  in  Marriage  and  Family  Therapy.  (1- 

^l:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

94.  Special  Topics  in  Child  Development  (1-2: 1-2:0) 

'99R.  Dissertation  lor  the  Ph.D.  Degree.  (1-9.Arr.;Arr. 
•a.) 

Xivii  Engineering 


.  >rofessors:  C.  Barton.  J.  Barton  (Chairman,  368-C  CB). 
Budge.  Christiansen,  Firmage.  Fuhriman,  Merritt.  Rol¬ 
lins.  Wilson. 

Associate  Professors:  Calder,  Durrant.  Goodwin.  Miller, 
Thurgood. 

)egree  Programs 


Civil  Engineering  Technician  (A  S.) 
Civil  Engineering  (B.S.) 
ivil  Engineering  (M  S.) 

:ivi!  Engineering  (M.E.) 

Engineering  (Ph  D.) 


The  curriculum  leading  to  the  B.S.  degree  is  accredited 
P  by  the  Accreditation  Board  tor  Engineering  and  Tech¬ 
nology.  Inc.  (ABET)  as  a  professional  engineering  cur- 
am  riculum. 

Course  work  is  ottered  in  the  areas  of  (1)  solid  me¬ 
chanics  and  materials.  (2)  geotechnical  engineering,  (3) 
£  structural  mechanics  and  structural  engineering.  (4)  high¬ 
way  and  transportation  engineering,  (5)  water  resources, 
and  (6)  environmental  engineering 

Qualified  students  from  junior  colleges  with  pre-engi- 
(pjjneering  programs  can  normally  complete  the  B.S.  degree 
in  two  years.  If  you  come  into  the  department  from  other 
universities  or  from  other  departments  at  BYU.  you  can 
have  your  work  evaluated  You  will  fit  into  the  civil  engi¬ 
neering  program  according  to  the  evaluation.  Prospective 
transfer  students  should  contact  the  department  as  soon 
^  as  possible  so  that  any  variations  can  be  accommodated 
1  with  a  minimum  loss  of  time. 

To  receive  a  bachelor's  degree  in  civil  engineering,  you 
must  complete  courses  satisfying  University,  general  edu- 
cation,  and  departmental  requirements  with  a  cumulative 
grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.0  (C).  A  maximum  of  9 
n  hours  of  D  credit  may  be  applied  toward  fulfilling  depart¬ 
mental  requirements  for  the  bachelor's  degree.  A  max- 
*:  tmum  ol  6  hours  of  D  credit  may  apply  toward  Ihe  depart¬ 
mental  requiremenls  for  the  associate  degree 

!  Program  Requirements 

Civil  Engineering  (A.S.) 

I.  Course  requirements:  Math.  121,  122.  223  (9  hours): 
Physics  105.  107,  106.  108  (8  hours):  Chem.  105.  106  (8 
hours);  DesT.  1 1 1 . 21 2  (5  hours):  CivEng.  1 0OA.  B.  200A, 
B.  103.  111.112,  203.305.321  (16  hours). 

Major  hours  req  :  46 


Civil  Engineering  (B.S.) 

First  you  enroll  in  Ihe  general  curriculum  ot  civil  engineer¬ 
ing  and  continue  in  a  prescribed  technical  program  tor 
three  years.  In  the  fourth  year  you  have  the  opportunity  ot 
selecting  technical  electives  to  strengthen  your  chosen 
area  of  interest. 

Engineering  students  may  register  tor  18  hours,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  physical  education,  in  any  one  semester  without 


obtaining  special  permission. 

Firs!  Year 

F 

W 

Hours 

Math. 

112 

113 

8 

Physics 

121 

3 

CivEng. 

100A 

100B 

1 

DesT. 

212 

3 

CivEng. 

103 

2 

CivEng 

111 

112 

4 

Second  Year 

F 

W 

Hours 

Math. 

214 

321 

6 

CivEng. 

204 

203 

6 

Physics 

221 

3 

CivEng. 

200A 

2006 

1 

Chem. 

105 

106 

8 

Geol. 

330 

3 

Third  Year 

F 

W 

Hours 

CivEng 

310 

305 

4 

CivEng. 

332 

321 

6 

Engl..  BioAg. 

316 

100 

6 

CivEng. 

361 

431 

6 

CivEng. 

391 A 

39 1 B 

1 

Physics ' 

122 

3 

Fourth  Year 

F 

W 

Hours 

CivEng. 

471 

3 

CivEng. 

432 

2 

CivEng. 

423 

424 

6 

CivEng. 

441 

3 

ElecEng. 

301 

302 

4 

CivEng. 

491 A 

491 B 

1 

Technical  electives 

9 

Major  hours  req.:  102 

In  addition  to  the  above,  all  applicable  genera!  educa¬ 
tion.  religion,  and  afher  University  requiremenls  must  be 
met. 

For  engineering  majors  who  are  satisfying  the  Category 
II  requirements  of  the  general  education  program,  only 
two  Social  Systems  evaluations  and  only  two  Arts  and 
Letters  evaluations  are  required,  but  no  Natural  Scence 
evaluations  are  required. 

The  technical  electives  should  be  selected  trom  the 
500-series  courses  in  civil  engineering  Any  technical 
elective  taken  outside  of  civil  engineering  must  receive 
written  approval  by  the  department. 

Integrated  Master’s  Program 

At  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  or  during  Ihe  junior 
year  of  the  civil  engineering  curriculum,  those  who  desire 
to  obtain  a  master’s  degree  in  civil  engineering  (either 
M.E.  or  M  S.)  may  elect  to  enter  Ihe  integrated  master's 
program.  The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  atlord  you 
greater  flexibility  in  scheduling  your  course  work  than  is 
usually  available  through  the  traditional  B  S  deqree  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  normal  M  E./M.S.  degree  piogram  In  this 
program  you  may  work  toward  both  the  bachelor  s  and 
master's  degrees  simultaneously  and  receive  both  simul¬ 
taneously  upon  graduation  at  the  end  of  vour  program 
(normally,  live  years  trom  Ireshman  matriculation)  At  the 
end  of  the  sophomore  year,  you  must  have  a  cumu'a'tve 
GPA  ol  2.5  or  more  in  your  civil  engineering  piogtain  All 
credit  to  be  counted  toward  the  master  s  degree  must 
carry  a  cumulative  GPA  of  3.0  or  better 

Prior  to  completion  of  the  final  15  hours  of  course 
work,  you  must  file  with  the  Graduate  School  a  Imal 
schedule  of  courses  which  specifically  identities  a>!  tech¬ 
nical  courses  and  which  bears  the  signatures  cl  »^e  udvt 
sory  committee  and  the  graduate  coordinator  or  me  de¬ 
partment  chairman.  The  form  lor  this  may  be  obtained 
from  the  department  secretary. 

Contact  the  department  graduate  coordinator  tor  pro¬ 
cedures,  application  forms,  and  other  details 
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Prearchitecture  Curriculum  Program 

Brigham  Young  University  does  not  have  a  school  of  ar¬ 
chitecture.  However,  civil  engineering  is  an  excellent 
preparatory  program  lor  architecture.  Review  the  pre- 
architecture  write-up  in  the  College  ol  Engineering  Sci¬ 
ences  and  Technology  section  of  this  catalog.  You  are 
also  invited  to  come  into  the  Civil  Engineering  Department 
for  counseling  concerning  a  prearchitecture  program. 

Graduate  Programs 

Entrance  Examination  Required:  Graduate  Record  Ex¬ 
amination  required  for  applicants  from  non-ECPD  (Engi¬ 
neers’  Council  for  Professional  Development)-accredited 
schools. 

Areas  of  Emphasis:  Majors  are  offered  in  the  areas  of 
(1)  geotechnical  engineering,  (2)  structures  and  struc¬ 
tural  mechanics,  (3)  transportation  engineering,  (4)  water 
resources  and  environmental  engineering. 

Master  of  Science  (M.S.) 

I.  Prerequisite:  A  bachelor's  degree  in  civil  engineering  or 
its  equivalent 

II.  Requirements:  25  approved  hours  plus  thesis, CivEng. 
699R  (6  hours  minimum). 

III.  Required  courses:  CivEng  691 R  (each  semester). 
See  department  or  graduate  section  for  details 

Master  of  Engineering  (M.E.) 

I.  Prerequisite:  A  bachelor's  degree  in  civil  engineering  or 
its  equivalent  (students  with  other  backgrounds  will  also 
be  considered). 

II.  Requirements:  28  approved  hours  plus  a  project,  Civ¬ 
Eng.  698R  (3  hours  minimum). 

III.  Required  courses:  CivEng.  691 R  (each  semester). 
See  department  or  graduate  section  for  details. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

This  program  is  administered  by  an  interdepartmental 
committee.  For  further  details  see  the  College  of  Engi¬ 
neering  Sciences  and  Technology  section  of  this  catalog. 


Civil  Engineering  Courses 

100A,B.  introduction  to  Civil  Engineering  1.  (14:1:0  ea.) 

Fields  and  professions  of  civil  engineering;  principles 
and  computational  methods  involved  in  solving  civil  engi¬ 
neering  problems.  College  Lecture  attendance  required. 

103.  Engineering  Mechanics— Statics.  (2:2:0)  Indepen¬ 
dent  Study  also.  Prerequisite:  Physics  121. 

Introductory  concepts  of  mechanics:  force  systems  in 
equilibrium,  resultants,  friction,  centroids. 

111.  Elementary  Surveying.  (2:1:3)  Prerequisite:  Math. 

111,  DesT.  212. 

Lectures  and  fieldwork  in  measuring  distances,  angles, 
and  differences  of  elevation  by  usual  survey  methods  and 
instruments.  Preparing  notes  and  surveying  calculations: 
simple  traverse. 

112.  Engineering  Surveying.  (2:1:3)  Prerequisite:  Civ¬ 
Eng.  1 1 1  or  equivalent. 

Advanced  surveying  theory,  including  curves,  earth¬ 
work.  plane  coordinate  systems,  public  land  surveys,  and 
astronomical  observations. 

200A.B.  introduction  to  Civil  Engineering  2.  (14:1 :0  ea.) 

Fields  and  professions  of  civil-  engineering;  principles 
and  computational  methods  involved  in  solving  civil  engi¬ 
neering  problems.  College  Lecture  attendance  required. 

203.  Engineering  Mechanics— Mechanics  of  Materials. 

(3:2:3)  Independent  Study  also.  Prerequisite:  CivEng.  103 
or  equivalent. 

Fundamental  concepts  of  elastic  stress  and  strain  rela¬ 
tions;  cylinders  and  spheres;  torsion;  beam  theory,  in¬ 
cluding  bending  stresses;  detlections;  and  two-dimen¬ 
sional  elastic  theory. 


204.  Engineering  Mechanics— Dynamics.  (3  2.3)  Inc 
pendent  Study  also.  Prerequisite:  CivEng.  103  or  301 . 

Concepts  of  dynamics  applied  to  particles,  systems 
particles,  rigid  bodies,  vibration  systems,  and  nonric 
particles  systems.  Vector  notation  used. 

301.  Engineering  Mechanics— Statics  and  Mechanl 
of  Materials.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Physics  121,  Ma 
113. 

Force  systems,  equilibrium  laws,  centroids  and  rr 
ments  of  inertia,  friction,  stresses  and  deflection 
beams,  columns,  torsion  and  principal  stresses. 

305.  Properties  of  Materials.  (2:1:3)  Prerequisite:  C 
Eng.  203. 

Characterization  of  engineering  materials,  emphasizi  * 
laboratory  testing.  Failure  theories,  statistical  analys  ^ 
and  probabilistic  design  concepts.  * 

310.  Introduction  to  Civil-Engineering  Design.  (2:1 
Prerequisite:  upperclass  standing. 

Problem  definition  and  typical  procedures  in  engine*  g 
ing  analysis  and  design.  Applying  digital  computer  to  c  « 
engineering  problems.  Numerical  methods  and  matrix  5 
gebra  used  extensively. 

321.  Elementary  Structural  Theory.  (3:3:0)  Independ* 
Study  also.  Prerequisite:  CivEng.  103  or  203  or  const  s 
of  instructor. 

Loads  on  structures,  beams,  trusses;  influence  d  \ 
grams;  three-dimensional  analysis;  cable  systems;  <  - 
proximate  analysis  of  frames;  and  detlections. 

332.  Hydraulics  and  Fluid  Flow  Theory.  (3:3:0)  Prere  * 
uisite:  CivEng.  103. 

Fluid  properties,  fluid  statics  and  dynamics,  viscc ; : 
flow,  and  boundary  layer  concepts.  Applying  theory  i| 
pipes  and  open-channel  flow. 

361.  Highway  Engineering.  (3:2:3) 

Highway  planning,  economy,  and  finance;  traffic  er  ,, 
neering  characteristics;  properties  of  highway  materic ; 
rigid  and  flexible  pavement  designs. 

391  A, B.  Civil  Engineering  Seminar.  (14:1  ;0  ea.) 

Participation  by  faculty,  professional  engineers,  s  • » 
dents,  and  other  invited  personnel  in  technical  and  p  1 
fessional  activities.  College  Lecture  attendance  requirei 

399R.  Cooperative  Education:  Civil  Engineering. 

3:0:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  ol  department  and  c- 
lege  coordinators.  Students  must  meet  departmental  ■ 
quirements  and  consult  adviser  prior  to  enrollment. 
On-the-job  experience. 

423.  Structural  Steel  Design.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisite:  C 
Eng.  305  and  321 . 

Applying  elastic  and  plastic  design  concepts.  Stn  5 
analysis  and  design  of  beams,  stiffened  girders,  tens  1  ’ 
and  compression  members,  and  their  connections. 

424.  Reinforced  Concrete  Design.  (3:3:0)  Prerequis 
CivEng.  321 

Theory  and  design  of  reinforced  concrete,*  includ  } 
columns,  beams,  slabs,  retaining  walls,  and  lootin  ; 
elastic  and  ultimate-strength  methods  of  analysis. 

431.  Hydrology.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisite:  CivEng.  332. 

Water  in  nature;  relationships  between  precipitati 

evaporation,  infiltration,  transpiration,  groundwater,  1  f 
stream  runoff. 

432.  Hydraulic  Engineering.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  ( - 
Eng.  332. 

Applying  principles  of  fluid  mechanics  to  design  ol  - 
draulic  structures. 

441.  Elementary  Soil  Mechanics.  (3:2:3)  Prerequis 
CivEng.  203,  332,  Geol.  330;  or  consent  of  instructor.  1 
Physicochemical  characteristics  ol  soils.  Permeabi  , 
seepage,  and  associated  uplift  pressure.  Consolida1  1 
and  strength  theory,  shearing  strengths  of  sand  and  c  . 
earth  pressure  theories,  slope  stability  analysis. 

471.  Professional,  Economic,  and  Legal  Problems  ft 
Engineering.  (3:0:0) 

Professional,  legal,  and  economic  problems:  contra 
specifications,  accounting,  feasibility  studies,  ethics. 
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J1A,B.  Civil  Engineering  Seminar.  (V2  1 :0  ea.) 

1  Participation  by  taculty,  professional  engineers,  stu- 
jnts,  and  other  invited  personnel  in  technical  and  pro- 
^  ssional  activities.  College  Lecture  attendance  required. 

93R.  Civil  Engineering  Practicum.  (Arr.)  Prerequisite: 
>nsent  of  instructor. 

'at|98R.  Directed  Studies  in  Civil  Engineering.  (Arr.)  Pre- 
squisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

p  91.  Advanced  Mechanics  ot  Materials.  (3:3:0) 

Introduction  to  strain  energy  methods,  stresses  and 
rains  in  beams  and  curved  members,  beams  on  elastic 
01  >undations,  thick  cylinders,  torsion,  and  structural  mem- 
ers. 

02.  Advanced  Properties  ol  Materials.  (3:3:0)  Prereq- 
isite:  CivEng.  305  or  equivalent. 

Mechanics  ot  deformation  and  fracture  of  solids;  me- 
,hanical  behavior  of  materials  correlated  with  atomic 
sale  mechanisms;  creep,  residual  stresses,  and  fatigue. 

03.  Applied  Elasticity.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  CivEng. 
.03,  Math  321. 

;  Analysis  of  stress  and  strain,  equations  of  equilibrium 
nd  compatability,  generalized  Hooke's  Law,  and  energy 
it  leorems. 

*  05.  Concrete— Its  Materials,  Uses,  and  Properties. 

3:2:3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
j  Manufacturing  and  testing  cements;  concrete  materials 
3  nd  concrete  mix  design;  techniques  ot  concrete  han- 
lling,  placing,  and  treatment;  laboratory  work. 

ei07.  Experimental  Stress  Analysis.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisite: 
)ivEng.  203. 

31  Experimental  methods  of  stress  determination  and  their 
'  ipplications  to  static  engineering  problems.  Mechanical 
jages;  brittle  lacquers;  electric  resistance  strain  gages; 
thotoelasticity  and  photostress  techniques. 

>13.  Photogrammetry.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisite:  CivEng  112. 
’ia  Using  terrestrial  and  aerial  photographs  to  produce 
naps;  vertical  and  oblique  photography  and  mapping 
xocedures.  Stereoscopic  viewing  and  relative  position  ot 
si  objects  in  three  dimensions,  photo  interpretation,  sources 
arbf  errors, 
ed 

>22.  Theory  of  Statically  Indeterminate  Structures. 

3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  CivEng.  321 . 
cl  Work  and  energy  and  flexibility  and  stiffness  methods, 
'moment  distribution,  slope  deflection,  and  influence  lines. 


>23.  Advanced  Application  of  Stiffness  and  Flexibility 
Methods.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  CivEng.  522 
-  Application  to  plates,  shells,  and  frameworks,  using  the 
digital  computers. 

re 

531.  Water  Resources  Engineering.  (3:2:3)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  CivEng.  431 . 432. 

si  Advanced  hydrologic  principles  in  planning  and  design¬ 
ing  irrigation,  drainage,  tlood  control,  and  other  water  re- 

1  source  facilities. 

542.  Foundation  Engineering.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisite:  Civ¬ 
Eng.  441. 

Subsurface  exploration,  bearing  capacity  concepts, 
0  settlement  of  structures,  and  basic  principles  ot  tounda- 

2  tion  design. 

550.  Water  Quality  Management.  (3:0:0)  Prerequisite: 
j  consent  ot  instructor. 

Philosophies,  objectives,  and  methods  ot  water  quality 
'  management;  impact  ot  various  uses  of  water  quality;  be¬ 
havior  ot  pollutants  in  receiving  waters. 

551.  Sanitary  Engineering.  (3:2:3) 

Applying  public  health  engineering  to  design,  construc¬ 
tion,  and  operation  ot  water  supply  and  sewage  systems. 

555.  Sanitary  Engineering  Analysis.  (3:1:6)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  CivEng.  551 ,  or  equivalent. 

Techniques  tor  chemical  and  biological  analysis,  of  ihe 
major  organic  and  inorganic  constituents  of  water,  sew¬ 
age,  and  industrial  wastes 


561.  Geometric  Design  ot  Highways.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  CivEng.  361 . 

Designing  visual  aspects  of  highways.  Highway  classifi¬ 
cation,  design  controls  and  criteria,  and  elements  of  de¬ 
sign.  Geometries  of  vertical  and  horizontal  alignment, 
cross  sections  and  intersections,  and  interchanges.  Ca¬ 
pacity  analysis. 

562.  Traffic  Engineering:  Characteristics  and  Oper¬ 
ations.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  CivEng.  361  or  equivalent. 

Traffic  flow  theory,  treeway  operations,  traffic  studies; 
design  of  roadways  and  parking  facilities,  at-grade  inter¬ 
sections,  interchanges,  channelization;  traffia  control  de¬ 
vices. 

563.  Pavement  Design.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  CivEng 
361. 

Properties  and  selection  ot  pavement  components  in¬ 
cluding  soils,  stabilized  soil,  base,  subbase,  subgrade, 
and  bituminous  materials.  Design  of  rigid  and  flexible 
pavements. 

565.  Transportation  in  Urban  Planning.  (3:3:0)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Transportation  in  urban  development.  Street  classifica¬ 
tion  and  function.  Design  elements  of  streets,  inter¬ 
sections,  and  access  drives.  Transportation  planning 
studies.  Land  use  transportation  interrelationships. 

573.  (CivEng.— MPA)  Introduction  to  Public  Works 
Management.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Engineering,  economic,  and  management  problems  in¬ 
herent  in  urban  public  works  activities. 

599R.  Cooperative  Education:  Civil  Engineering.  (1- 

3:0:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  ot  department.  Students 
must  meet  departmental  requirements  and  consult  advis¬ 
er  prior  to  enrollment. 

On-the-job  experience. 

610.  Theory  and  Design  ol  Plates.  (3:0:0) 

Theory  and  analysis  ot  thin  plates  ot  moderate  thick¬ 
ness;  membrane  theory;  anisotrophic  considerations. 

612.  Structural  Stability.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  CivEng. 
203 

Elastic  and  inelastic  buckling  of  columns,  analysis  ot 
beam  columns,  torsional-flexural  buckling,  and  buckling 
ot  thin  plates  and  cylindrical  shells. 

615.  Structural  Dynamics  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  CivEng. 
204. 

Free  and  forced,  damped  and  undamped,  lumped  pa¬ 
rameter,  and  multiple-degree-ot-freedom  linear  struc¬ 
tures.  Approximate  methods  for  nonlinear  structures;  ap¬ 
plications  to  frameworks  and  beams. 

620.  Advanced  Structures— Theory  and  Design.  (3:3:0) 
Prerequisite:  CivEng.  522. 

Arches,  frames,  continuous  structures  on  elastic  sup¬ 
ports,  plastic  design  theory,  etc. 

621.  Thin  Shell  Structures.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  CivEng. 
522,  424. 

Domes,  arches,  and  solid  plate  and  hypar  structures. 

622.  Design  ol  Bridge  Structures.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisite: 
CivEng.  522,  423,  424,  441. 

Floor  systems,  composite  and  continuous  beams  and 
girders,  trusses,  piers  and  abutments. 

623.  Prestressed  Concrete.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  CivEng. 
522,  424. 

Basic  theory,  pre-  and  post-tensioning  methods.  Details 
of  design  and  tabrication  applications  to  continuous 
structures. 

625.  Design  of  Multistory  Structures.  (3:2:3)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  CivEng.  441 , 522,  423,  424,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Shear  walls,  floors,  columns,  frames,  and  foundations, 
using  elastic  and  plastic  methods.  Frame  response  to  lat¬ 
eral  forces. 

635.  Hydraulic  Design  of  Channels  and  Control  Struc¬ 
tures.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  CivEng.  431. 

Designing  conveyance  channels,  dams,  and  other  con¬ 
trol  works. 
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641.  Advanced  Soil  Mechanics.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
CivEng.  441 , 542.  or  equivalent. 

Topics  include  stress  distribution  in  earth  masses, 
shearing  strength  of  soils,  consolidation  theory,  settle¬ 
ment  analysis,  stability  of  slopes,  and  bearing  capacity  of 
soils. 

643.  Earih-  and  Rock-Fill  Structures.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  CivEng.  441  or  equivalent. 

Design  and  construction  of  earth-  and  rock-fill  dams, 
selecting  dam-sites  and  materials,  seepage  and  pore 
pressure  studies,  shearing  strength  data,  stability  analy¬ 
sis,  and  construction  controls. 

644.  Advanced  Foundation  Engineering.  (3:3:0)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  CivEng.  641 . 

Dewalering  excavations,  embankments  on  soft  clay 
and  natural  slopes,  pile  and  caisson  foundations,  shallow 
foundation,  seismic  and  vibrant  motions,  foundations  on 
collapsible  and  expansive  soils 

646.  Flow  of  Fluids  through  Porous  Media.  (3:0:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  CivEng.  332,  441 . 

Fluid  flow  in  saturated  and  unsaturated  anisotropic 
media.  Darcy's  Law  and  Navier-Stokes  equations.  Poten¬ 
tial  theory  and  conformal  mapping,  analog  solutions. 

650.  Unit  Operations  and  Processes.  (3:2:3)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  CivEng  432  or  equivalent. 

Water  and  wastewater  treatment  facilities. 

651.  Water  Treatment  Facilities  Design.  (3:3:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  CivEng  650. 

Analysis  and  design  of  water  and  wastewater  treatment 
facilities. 

654.  Industrial  Waste  Treatment.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
CivEng.  650  or  equivalent. 

Treatment  and  disposal  of  industrial  wastes:  studies  of 
basic  industries  and  their  waste  problems. 

691 R.  Civil  Engineering  Seminar.  (14:1:0  ea.) 

694R.  Selected  Problems  in  Civil  Engineering.  (1- 

3:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

698R.  Directed  Studies  in  Civil  Engineering.  (Arr.)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  consent  of  instructor  and/or  master's  graduate 
committee. 

Investigation,  study,  and  presentation  of  a  technical  re¬ 
port.  Project  must  be  approved  by  the  graduate  com¬ 
mittee. 

699 R.  Thesis  tor  Master’s  Degree.  (Arr.) 

794 R.  Selected  Topics  in  Civil  Engineering.  (1- 

3:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

799R.  Dissertation  lor  Doctoral  Students.  (Arr ) 
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Associate  Protessor:  Jorgensen,  Kuchar,  Lind  (Chair¬ 
man  3256  SFLC). 

Assistant  Professors:  Lee,  Liechty,  Pottberg,  Thackeray 
Instructors:  Carter,  Demos,  Thompson,  Wright. 

Degree  Programs 

Fashion  Merchandising  (B.S.) 

Fashion  Design  (B.A.) 

General  Clothing  and  Textiles  (B.S.) 

The  clothing  and  textiles  curriculum  is  designed  to  help 
you  understand  clothing  as  it  relates  to  the  needs  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  families  and  provide  training  in  the  textile  and 
apparel  industries.  A  knowledge  of  textiles  is  emphasized 
as  an  aid  to  wise  selection  and  etlective  use  and  care  of 
clothes.  Expression  of  creative  abilities  is  encouraged  in 
the  designing,  selection,  and  construction  of  clothing. 

Careers  open  to  majors  in  this  field  vary  with  individual 
aptitudes  and  experience  and  with  the  choice  of  appropri¬ 
ate  courses  from  allied  departments  You  may  prepare' for 


graduate  study  which  can  lead  to  positions  in  the  fields  < 
college  teaching,  research,  and  extension  services  Sf 
lected  junior  and  senior  students  in  the  department  hav 
the  opportunity  to  enhance  their  training  in  the  area  c  * 
textiles  and  textile  technology  by  attending  North  Carolin  f 
State  University  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  for  a  semestr  *, 
or  one  year.  If  you  are  interested,  contact  the  departmei 
chairman. 

Campus  Couture,  sponsored  by  the  department,  prc  y 
vides  the  opportunity  for  practical  experience  in  designir 
and  constructing  garments  for  others.  Majors  are  strong 
advised  1o  seek  employment  at  Campus  Couture  tor  , 
least  one  semester.  Employees  are  selected  on  the  bas 
of  their  performance  in  clothing  construction  and  desic 
classes. 

Minor  Requirements 

If  you  choose  clothing  and  textiles  as  your  minor  field 
study,  you  must  have  your  program  approved  by  this  d 
partment  and  complete  14  credit  hours  (5  at  BYU)  wi 
no  D  credit  and  at  least  one  course  in  three  of  the  follo\ 
mg  areas: 

Construction:  CloTx.  135,  235,  255,  355.  365,  520R. 
Design  and  selection:  CloTx.  110,  145,  221,  300,  34 
350. 

History  and  economics:  CloTx.  330,  430,  472,  47 
474,  599R. 

Textiles:  CloTx.  260,  360,  595R. 

Major  Requirements 

Transfer  students  should  complete  at  least  10  cret  f 
hours  of  work  in  this  department  to  qualify  for  graduatio  (* 
To  graduate,  you  must  maintain  an  overall  GPA  of  1 
least  2.0  with  no  hours  of  D  credit  in  the  major  depa  h 
ment. 

Four  options,  aimed  at  providing  background  and  tra 
ing  for  particular  professional  opportunities,  are  includ  L 
in  the  clothing  and  textiles  major. 

Program  Requirements 

Fashion  Merchandising  (B.S.) 

The  course  work  offered  in  this  area  is  designed  to  p  - 
vide  specialized  training  for  those  seeking  positions  sl  i 
as  buyer,  assistant  buyer,  comparison  shopper,  fash  hi 
coordinator,  and  fashion  promoter, 

I.  CloTx.  101,  110,  145,  255,  260,  360,  472.  473,  4  , 
490,  plus  7  hours  of  clothing  and  textiles  electives,  Ch< . 
100,  Physics  177,  Econ.  110,  Comms.  100,  102,  Acc  . 
201 ,  BusMgt.  241 ,  OrgB.  321 .  Either  BusMgt.  256  or  3  . 
Special  instructions:  Internship  candidates  must  t<  j 
BusMgt.  356. 

II.  Either  Psych.  1 1 1  or  Sociol.  Ill 

III.  Required  electives  from  other  departments:  Cho<  * 
one  class  from  each  of  the  following  four  departmei  : 
Child  Development  and  Family  Relationships,  Food  ( -  N 
ence  and  Nutrition,  Family  Resource  Management,  i  i 
Interior  Environment.  See  college  advisement  center  r 
assistance. 

Major  hours  req.;  65 

Fashion  Design  (B.A.) 

The  following  program  is  planned  lor  those  interestec  i 
apparel  or  theatrical  costume  designing,  including  tasl"  i 
illustration  and  textile  designing. 

I  CloTx  101,  110,  145,  255,  260,  330,  345,  350,  3  . 
365,  490,  plus  4  hours  of  clothing  and  textiles  electiv  , 
Chem.  100,  Physics  177. 

II.  Choose  two:  Econ.  110,  Psych.  Ill,  Sociol.  111. 

III.  ArtDs.  102,  103,  108,  IntEnv.  425,  CloTx.  3 
Choose  4  hours  from:  ArtDs  106,  208,  241,  314,  3  . 
322,  IntEnv  425.  Apparel  design  students  are  to  take  t  • 
classes.  Theatrical  costume  design  students  are  to  t  e 
ThCA  classes:  ThCA  123,  126R,  320,  362.  Choosfc 
hours  from  ThCA  319,  361 , 461 . 562. 
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Required  electives  Irom  other  departments:  Choose 
Sej-ne  class  from  each  ol  the  following  departments:  Child 
development  and  Family  Relationships,  Food  Science  and 
aojlutrition,  Family  Resource  Management,  and  Interior  En¬ 
vironment.  See  college  advisement  center  for  assistance. 

*Major  hours  req.:  65 

ieneral  Clothing  and  Textiles  (B.S.) 

3  he  general  clothing  and  lextiles  concentration  provides 
fining  for  such  positions  as  consulting  with  commercial 
:ompanies.  teaching  or  demonstrating  in  stores  and  trade 
Schools,  extension  services,  custom  dressmaking,  gar¬ 
ment  manufacturing,  and  institutional  purchasing. 

,  CtoTx.  101,  110.  145,  235.  255.  260.  300.  330,  345, 
|l50.  355.  365.  490,  plus  5  hours  of  clothing  and  textile 
ilecfives.  Chem.  100.  Physics  177 

-£\.  Choose  two:  Econ.  110,  Psych.  Ill,  Sociol.  111. 

■ij!l.  Required  electives  from  olher  departments:  Choose 
M)ne  class  from  each  of  the  following  departments:  Child 
)evelopment  and  Family  Relationships,  Food  Science  and 
Mutrition.  Family  Resource  Management,  and  Interior  En¬ 
vironment  See  college  advisement  center  lor  assistance. 

,-dajor  hours  req.:  54 

Clothing  and  Textiles  Courses 

01.  Careers  in  Clothing  and  Textiles.  (1:1:0) 

Overview  of  the  clothing  and  textiles  field,  emphasizing 
.^areer  exploration. 

jor  05.  Elementary  Clothing  Construction.  (  12) 

f  Unit  method  of  clothing  construction  applied  to  simply 
arlesigned  cotton  apparel.  A  course  for  nonmajors  with 
ttle  or  no  sewing  experience.  Student-supplied  materials 
'an  equired. 

1 0.  Selection  and  Care.  (2:2: 1 ) 

Design  elements  relaled  to  apparel  selection;  principles 
>1  wardrobe  planning,  buying,  and  care;  personal  analysis 
or  self-improvement. 

135.  Clothing  Construction  for  Nonmajors.  (2:1:3)  Pre- 
equisite:  CloTx.  105  or  equivalent  experience. 

Construction  techniques  for  lightweight  fabrics.  Choice 
of  project  adapted  to  student’s  experience.  Student-sup¬ 
ped  materials  required, 
w 

145.  Flat  Pattern  Designing.  (1:1:2)  Independent  Study 
3 Iso.  Prerequisite:  previous  experience  in  clothing  con¬ 
struction. 

’  Dress  designing  and  pattern  making  from  a  basic  slo- 
*  per. 

235.  Children’s  Clothing.  (2:1:3)  Prerequisite  CloTx. 
M35.  145.  or  equivalent  experience. 

2  Selection,  design,  and  construction  of  children's  cloth¬ 
ing.  related  to  developmental  needs  from  infancy  to 
twelve  years  of  age. 

o|255.  Fitting  and  intermediate  Construction.  (3:2.4)  Pre- 
o  requisite:  CloTx.  145. 

S  Basic  fitting  of  dresses  and  panls.  Construction  tech- 
a  niques  lor  bulky  and  other  challenging  labrics  Student- 
supplied  materials  required. 

260.  General  Textiles.  (3:3:0)  independent  Study  also. 

Nalural  and  synthetic  textile  fibers,  yarns,  fabric  con¬ 
struction.  dyes,  and  finishes,  with  application  to  the  pur¬ 
chase.  use.  and  performance  ol  textile  fabrics.  Fee  re- 
1  quired 

'  272.  Apparel  Evaluation.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite.  CloTx. 
110.  260. 

Recognition  and  evaluation  of  commercial  construction 
techniques.  Evaluation  of  garment  cost,  durability,  ap¬ 
pearance  and  quality.  Clothing  selection  principles  related 
to  the  ultimate  consumer  market. 

300.  Clothing  and  Human  Behavior.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  at  least  3  hours  in  the  social  sciences  or  one  class  in 
CDFR. 

Clothing  needs  of  tamily  members  through  the  life  cycle 
as  seen  horn  the  physical,  social,  psychological  econom¬ 
ic.  and  cultural  viewpoints. 


321.  Weaving.  (2:1  3) 

Creative  design  applied  to  weaving  methods.  Student- 
supplied  materials  required 

330.  History  of  Costume.  (3  3:0) 

Social,  economic,  and  political  influences  on  dress 
through  the  ages.  Analyzing  costume  as  an  expression  of 
life  style  and  as  a  basis  tor  interpreting  modern  fashions. 

340.  Fashion  Illustration.  (2:1:3)  Prerequisite:  ArtDs. 
102,  103.  Recommended:  ArtDs  108. 

Clothing  and  accessories  layout,  design,  and  rendering 
for  the  advertising  and  selling  ot  designs  and  lashions. 

345.  Draping  and  Flat  Pattern  Design.  (3:2  4)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  CloTx.  110,  255.  260.  Recommended:  CloTx.  330 
Creative  design,  achieved  through  techniques  of  flat 
pattern  and  draping  on  an  individualized  dress  form.  Stu¬ 
dent-supplied  materials  required 

355.  Tailoring.  (3:3:3)  Prerequisite:  CloTx  255.  260  and 
junior  standing. 

Custom  and  commercial  tailoring  techniques  applied  to 
construction  of  women's  suits  and  coats  Student-sup¬ 
plied  materials  required. 

360.  Intermediate  Textiles.  (3:2  2)  Prerequisite:  CloTx 
260,  Chem.  100  or  equivalent. 

Performance  testing  ol  textiles  by  standard  test  pro¬ 
cedures. 

365.  Mass  Production  Techniques.  (2:1:4)  Prerequisite: 
CloTx.  110.  145,  255. 

Manufacturing  processes  for  the  production  of  apparel, 
including  pattern  designing  and  grading,  produclion  plan¬ 
ning.  pricing,  cutting  and  construction. 

372.  Fashion  Industry.  (2:2:1)  Prerequisite:  9  hours  in 
clothing  and  textiles  plus  junior  standing.  Recommended: 
Econ.  1 10. 

Relation  ol  fashion  movement  to  manufacture  and  con¬ 
sumption  ol  clothing  Garment  production,  fashion  de¬ 
signers,  fashion  cycles,  and  trade  organizations. 

430.  Historic  Textiles.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  CloTx.  260 
Developments  in  design  and  production  ol  textiles  as 
an  expression  of  man's  cultural  achievements. 

450.  Apparel  Design.  (3:2:4)  Prerequisite:  CloTx  330. 
345. 

Creative  experiences  in  designing  apparel  for  different 
production  processes  and  price  levels  Student-supplied 
materials  required. 

473.  Clothing  and  Textiles  Merchandising  1.  (3:3:0) 

Prerequisite:  CloTx  260,  472;  Acctg  201.  BusMgt.  241 
or  256,  Econ.  110. 

Processes  involved  in  planning  and  operating  merchan¬ 
dising  divisions  in  fashion  retail  stores 

474.  Clothing  and  Textiles  Merchandising  2.  (2  2:0) 
Prerequisite:  CloTx.  472.  Recommended:  CloTx.  110. 
255.  300,  360. 

Qualify  comparison  of  apparel,  household  textiles,  and 
relaled  merchandise  available  tor  relail  selling  Aids  in 
buying  and  selling 

490.  Seminar.  (1:1:0)  Prerequisite.  12  credit  hours  in  ma¬ 
jor  and  consent  of  instructor. 

Special  reports  and  readings  from  current  professional 
journals  in  clothing  and  textiles. 

520R.  Workshop  in  Clothing  and  Textiles.  (1-3: 
Arr.:Arr.  ea)  Prerequisite:  consent  ot  instructor 

595R.  Special  Topics  In  Clothing  and  Textiles.  (1- 

3:Arr..Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisite:  15  semesler  hours  in  clolh- 
mg  and  textiles  and  consent  of  instructor 

599R.  Merchandising  Internship.  (4.Arr  Arr  ea  )  Pre¬ 
requisite:  CloTx  110.  255.  260.  472  473:  Accfg.  201. 
BusMgt.  241.  356:  Comms.  102.  Econ  110.  OrgB  321. 
and  consent  oi  instructor. 

Fifteen-week  lull-time  work  experience  spent  in  fulfilling 
specitic  training  assignments  in  a  retail  store  Recom¬ 
mended  as  an  elective  for  students  in  Option  1 . 
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Communications 


Professors:  Barney,  G.  Barrus,  Bateman,  Beckham, 
Bradley,.  Burnett,  Davenport.  Gibb,  Haroldsen,  Pace, 
Rich,  Stephan,  Whiting. 

Associate  Professors:  Fairbanks,  Goodman,  Mills,  Peter¬ 
son  (Chairman,  E-509  HFAC),  Richardson,  Tarbox. 

Assistant  Professors:  Anderson,  W.  Barrus,  Frost,  Hind- 
marsh,  Jerome,  Johnson,  Kagel,  Martin,  Porter,  Wads¬ 
worth. 

instructor:  Griffiths. 

Special  instructors:  Bickerton,  Hampton,  Monson,  Sink, 
Stum,  Walker,  White. 


Degree  Programs 

Photographic  Technician  (A.S.) 

Advertising  (B.A.) 

Journalism  (B.A.) 

Journalism  Education  (B.A.) 

Interpersonal  Communication  (B.A.) 

Media  Sales  (B.A.) 

Photography  (B.A.) 

Public  Relations/Organizational  Communication  (B.A.) 
Speech  Communication /Rhetoric  (B.A.) 

Speech  Communication  Education  (B.A.) 

Broadcasting  and  Film  Production  (B.A.) 
Communications  (M.A.) 


The  Department  of  Communications  offers  you  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  study  interpersonal  communication  and  mass 
communication.  Major  programs  that  build  on  11-14 
hours  of  core  course  work  include:  advertising,  broad¬ 
casting  and  film  production,  interpersonal  commu¬ 
nication,  journalism  (print  and  broadcast  journalism), 
journalism  education,  media  sales,  photography,  public 
relations/organizational  communication,  speech  commu¬ 
nication/rhetoric,  and  speech  education. 

It  is  the  philosophy  of  the  department  that  you  should 
be  grounded  in  the  basic  communication  process,  the 
functions  of  mass  communication,  audience  analysis,  and 
persuasion  before  you  pursue  a  professional  special¬ 
ization.  In  addition,  all  majors  are  required  to  complete  a 
professional  internship  and  a  senior  seminar. 

In  an  attempt  to  give  practical  application  to  theory, 
students  in  the  department,  working  under  faculty  direc¬ 
tion,  publish  the  Daily  Universe  as  a  laboratory  newspaper 
for  the  campus,  produce  a  30-minute  daily  television 
newscast  on  KBYU-TV,  plan  advertising  campaigns  for 
commercial  clients,  grapple  with  corporate-image  prob¬ 
lems  of  industrial  firms,  shoot  and  process  film  for  news¬ 
paper  readers  and  movie  and  TV  viewers,  and  engage  in 
intercollegiate  debate  competition. 


General  Departmental  Requirements 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  is  offered  to  those  who  com¬ 
plete  the  required  hours  in  one  of  the  degree  programs 
offered  in  the  department.  In  addition,  you  must  provide 
specified  hours  of  supporting  course  work  from  outside 
the  department,  including  a  statistics  course  chosen  from 
Stat.  100,  221,  552  or  Sociol.  205.  With  the  approval  of 
the  faculty  adviser,  you  may  include  a  course  or  courses 
from  communication  in  the  supporting  area.  The  statistics 
requirement  does  not  apply  to  speech  education,  journal¬ 
ism  education,  and  photography.  Some  programs  will 
specify  certain  courses  to  be  taken  as  part  of  that  sup¬ 
porting  area.  In  all  cases,  the  faculty  adviser  must  ap¬ 
prove  the  supporting  area  program.  With  the  exception  of 
speech  education  and  journalism  education,  all  students 
must  have  at  least  1  hour's  credit  in  Comms.  399R  (pro¬ 
fessional  internship  experience)  or  495R.  Although  the 
department  provides  all  possible  help  in  this  area,  includ¬ 
ing  a  New  York  City  internship  experience  for  approx¬ 
imately  forty  students  each  year,  the  responsibility  for  se¬ 
curing  the  internship  rests  with  you.  No  D  credit  in 
communication  will  count  toward  graduation 


Requirements  for  a  Minor.  & 

Those  minoring  in  communication  must  complete  a  m  *e: 
imum  of  1 6  hours  selected  from  the  department  core  a  j 
one  of  the  concentrations  listed  below.  That  minor  shot  jf 
include  Comms.  100,  290,  and  295  from  the  core.  Teac 
ing  minors  in  speech  and  journalism  should  consult  t  r 
Secondary  Education  section  of  this  catalog. 


Program  Requirements 

Photographic  Technician  (A.S.) 

I.  Departmental  core:  100,  290,  295  (9  hours). 

II.  Photo  technician  core:  263,  264,  272,  307,  365R,  3( 
368R,  369R  (19  hours). 

III.  Supporting  area  core:  ArtDs.  102,  Indus.  250,  3 1  f 
453,  ThCA  117R  (13  hours). 

Major  hours  req.:  41 


Advertising  (B.A.) 

I.  Departmental  core:  100,  290,  295,  399R  or  495R,  4 
(11-14  hours). 

II.  Advertising  core:  230,  331 , 332,  337,  439  (14  hours 

III.  Recommended  classes  tor  emphasis:  211,  216,  2*| 
255,  307,  335,  339  (9  hours). 

IV.  Supporting  area  courses:  To  include  departmer 
statistics  requirement  and  BusMgt.  341  and  442  (  I** 
hours).  Remaining  hours  must  be  selected  in  consultati^ 
with  faculty  adviser.  See  college  advisement  center 
recommended  courses. 

Major  hours  req.:  54 


[ 


I 


Broadcasting/ Rim  Production 

I.  Departmental  core:  100,  290,  295,  399R  or  495R, 
(11-14  hours). 

Choose  one  ot  the  following  tracks: 

I.  Broadcast  Administration  Management-Progra 
ming  Sales  (21  hours):  216,  217,  331, 433,  444,  4- 


449. 


II.  Broadcast  News  (21  hours):  211,  260,  314,  3! 
358,  307,  421 R. 


III.  Media  Development  and  Evaluation  (16  hour 
350,  450,  550  plus  9  hours  from  217,  263,  317,  3- 
372,  417,  456,  495R,  556. 

IV.  TV/ Film  Production  (16  hours):  372,  346  plus 
hours  from  230,  263,  350,  373,  374,  375,  456,  49f 
556. 


II.  Supporting  area  courses:  To  include  departmental  s 
tistics  requirement  and  9  hours  from  economics,  * 
counting,  and  marketing  (20  hours). 

Major  hours  req.:  56 


Journalism  (B.A.) 

I.  Departmental  core:  100,  290,  295,  399R  or  495R,  '  ) 
(11 -14  hours). 

II.  Journalism  core:  211, 307,  31 2R,  420R(12  hours). 

III.  Area  of  emphasis:  Select  one  of  the  two  options  I 
hours). 

1.  Broadcast  Journalism:  272,  340,  and  365R  ffe 
two  of  the  following  electives:  346,  372,  373.  3  , 
447,456,  521. 

2.  Print  Journalism:  323  plus  8  hours  from  the  folk  - 
ing  courses:  230,  255,  263,  340,  365R,  427,  5  . 
521 . 528. 

IV.  Supporting  area  courses:  To  include  departmei  l 
statistics  requirement  and  9  hours  of  upper-division  so  )l 
science  (20  hours). 

Major  hours  req.:  54 
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urnalism  Education  (B.A.) 

Departmental  core:  100.  290,  295,  480  (399R  is  not  re- 
im  ired)  (10  hours). 

^Journalism  education  core:  211.  307,  312R,  323, 
^•0R  (15  hours). 

sum  Recommended  classes  for  emphasis:  230.  255.  263, 
2,  331, 340,  346.  365R,  427,  447,  450,  521. 528.  550 
hours);  32  hours  total  for  major. 

.  Supporting  area  courses:  A  teaching  minor  approved 
r  Utah  high  schools.  See  catalog  under  Secondary  Edu- 
ition  on  teaching  majors,  minors,  and  composites. 

Secondary  education  certificate:  SecEd  276.  376R. 
'6.  and  Health  362  (27  hours). 

ajor  hours  req.:  79 

terpersonal  Communlcaflon  (B.A.) 

spartmental  core:  100,  290.  295,  399R  or  495R.  480 
1-14  hours) 

Interpersonal  core:  217,  220.  240.  272,  401.  405  (17 
xi  rs). 

.  Recommended  classes  lor  emphasis:  Any  courses 
,£>m  department,  with  300,  330,  and  430  recommended 
l  hours). 

<5)’.  Supporting  area  courses:  To  include  departmental 
atistics  requirement.  See  college  advisement  center  lor 
24  icommended  courses  (20  hours). 

lajor  hours  req.:  57 

jledla  Sales  (B.A.) 

,atx  Department  core:  100,  290,  295,  399R  or  495R,  480 
^ f  1 1  -1 4  hours) 

.  Media  sales  core:  217.  220,  240,  272,  401,  405  (17 
ours). 

i  Area  of  emphasis:  Select  one  of  fhese  two  options: 
Broadcasting  Management/Sales:  216,  255,  331, 433, 
44,  447,  449,  510(22  hours). 

44  General  Sales  Management:  216,  230,  433.  444,  445, 
10(11  hours). 

/.  Supporting  area  courses:  To  include  departmental 
tatistics  requirement.  Remaining  hours  must  be  selected 
4,4 1  consultation  wilh  faculty  adviser.  See  college  advise¬ 
ment  center  for  recommended  courses  (20  hours). 

^dajor  hours  req.:  56 

.Photography  (B.A.) 

J4.  Departmental  core:  100.  290,  295,  399R  or  495R.  480 
11-14  hours) 

s  I.  Photography  core:  211,  263,  264,  272.  365R,  366. 
B68R.  369R  (19  hours). 

II.  Recommended  classes  for  emphasis:  230.  255,  307, 
si  374  (4  hours). 

aV.  Supporting  area  courses:  To  include  ArtDs.  102, 
ndus.  250.  Recommended  electives  include  BusMgt. 
241,  Indus.  453  and  454.  Additional  supporting  area 
courses  must  be  approved  by  faculty  adviser  (20  hours). 

V.  Additional  information:  Before  acceptance  as  a  major 
4  m  the  photography  concentration,  you  must— 

1 .  complete  with  at  least  a  C  +  grade  a  basic  photog¬ 
raphy  course  such  as  Physics  177  or  equivalent 
and  must  pass  a  departmental  examination  in  pho- 

i  tography  prior  to  taking  Comms.  263- 

2.  have  completed  with  at  least  a  C+  grade  ArtDs. 
i  102  or  equivalent;  and 

3  complete  with  a  B  grade  Comms.  263  before  tak¬ 
ing  any  other  photography  courses  in  the  depart- 
|[  ment. 

Major  hours  req.:  54 

Public  Relations  (B.A.) 

I.  Departmental  core:  100,  290,  295,  399R  or  495R.  480 
(11-14  hours). 


II.  Area  ol  emphasis.  Select  one  of  these  two  options: 

Organizational  Communication:  217,  220,-  240.  310, 
317,  350,  401, 405,  417  (25  hours)  plus  18  credits  in  the 
supporting  area  courses  to  include  statistics  and  addition¬ 
al  hours  selected  in  consultation  with  faculty  adviser. 

Public  Relations:  217,  230,  263,  312.  331,  335.  336. 
435  (23  hours)  plus  20  credits  in  supporting  area  courses 
to  include  statistics  and  additional  hours  selected  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  faculty  adviser. 

Major  hours  req.:  54 

Speech  Communication/Rhetoric  (B.A.) 

I.  Departmental  core:  100.  290.  295,  399R  or  495R,  480 
(11-14  hours). 

II.  Speech  communication /rhetoric  core:  102,  202,  240, 
308,  401  (15  hours). 

III.  Recommended  classes  for  emphasis:  Any  course 
from  the  following:  217,  220,  310,  31 1R,  315R.  330,  404, 
405,410(8  hours). 

IV.  Supporting  area  courses:  To  include  departmental 
statistics  requirements.  See  college  advisement  center  for 
recommended  courses  (20  hours). 

Major  hours  req.:  54 

Speech  Communication  Education  (B.A.) 

I.  Major  is  the  same  as  for  speech  communication /rhe¬ 
toric  except  that  Comms.  399R  is  not  required  and 
Comms.  377  is  substituted  for  the  departmental  statistics 
requirement.  Comms  377  may  be  used  as  an  elective  in 
the  major.  (33  hours). 

II.  Supporting  area  courses.  A  teaching  minor  approved 
for  Utah  high  schools.  See  Secondary  Education  section 
of  catalog  for  teaching  majors,  minor,  and  composites 
(20  hours). 

III.  Secondary  education  certificate:  SecEd.  276,  376R. 
476,  and  Health  362  (27  hours). 

Major  hours  req.:  80 


Communications  (M.A.) 

I.  Entrance  examination  required:  Miller  Analogies  Test. 

II.  Application  consideration  dates:  February  1 ,  March  1 . 
May  1 ,  June  1 ,  October  1 ,  and  November  1 . 

III.  Prerequisite: 

1 .  Bachelor’s  degree  (B.A.  or  B.S.)  with  a  3.0  GPA  lor 
last  60  semester  hours. 

2.  If  undergraduate  preparation  is  not  adequate  in 
communications,  certain  courses  will  be  required 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  advisory  committee  and 
department  graduate  coordinator  or  chairman. 

3.  A  background  in  statistics  is  desirable  and  a  pre¬ 
requisite  course  in  that  field  will  be  required 

4.  Professional  experience  in  the  area  ol  commu¬ 
nications  is  desirable  and  professional  competence 
in  written  and  spoken  English  is  necessary. 

IV.  Requirements;  24  hours  minimum  plus  thesis  (6  hours 
minimum,  699R).  A  nonthesis  option  is  also  available  re¬ 
quiring  40  hours  ot  course  work  and  including  a  major 
written  project. 

V  Required  courses:  Comms.  610  and  611  for  mass 
communication  students.  Comms.  600  and  611,  with  610 
highly  recommended,  for  speech  communications  stu¬ 
dents.  Comms.  613  recommended  lor  all. 

VI.  Examinations:  Written  comprehensive  and  final  oral 
examination  required  II  emphasizing  mass  commu¬ 
nication  you  must,  if  you  select  the  nonthesis  option, 
present  an  intensive  professional  experience  as  part  ol 
your  program. 

Those  desiring  to  complete  a  graduate  minor  in  com¬ 
munications  should  consult  the  department  chairman  or 
graduate  coordinator  regarding  a  recommended  program 
of  study. 
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Communications  Courses 

100.  Analysis  of  Communication.  (3:3:1)  Independent 
Study  also. 

Analyzes  the  major  elements  of  communication  and  the 
signiticant  levels,  processes,  and  effects  in  society  from  a 
behavioral  and  systems  approach. 

102.  Public  Speaking.  (3:3:0)  Independent  Study  also 
Improving  public  speaking  skills:  verbal  ability,  self-con¬ 
fidence,  message  structure,  and  audience  adaptation. 

103.  Advertising  Today.  (1 :1:0) 

202.  Argumentation.  (3:2:2)  Independent  Study  also. 
Principles  and  practices. 

211.  News  Writing.  (3:2:3)  Independent  Study  also.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Engl.  115  or  equivalent,  score  of  23  on  English 
portion  of  ACT  or  comparable  achievement  on  depart¬ 
ment  qualifying  test,  ability  to  type  40  wpm. 

Gathering,  evaluating,  and  writing  news  for  newspapers 
and  broadcast  media. 

216.  Media  Sales.  (3:3:0) 

Theory  and  application  of  persuasion  and  motivation  to 
media  sales.  Systematic  use  of  communication  skills  in 
presentation. 

217.  Organizational  Communication.  (3:3:0) 

Analyzing  communication  in  organizations  with  appli¬ 
cation  of  techniques  that  enhance  understanding. 

220.  interpersonal  Communication.  (3:3:0) 

Survey  and  application  of  intra-  and  interpersonal  hu¬ 
man  communication. 

230.  Introduction  to  Advertising.  (2:2:1)  Prerequisite: 
Comms  211. 

Advertising  and  its  role  in  American  economy;  values  to 
advertisers  and  media.  Print  and  broadcast  advertising 
principles. 

240.  Smaii  Group  Communication.  (3:3:0) 

How  to  organize,  lead,  participate  in,  and  evaluate 
small  group  discussions,  conferences,  and  meetings. 

255.  Broadcasting  in  America.  (2:2:1) 

Role  of  radio  and  television  in  modern  society  and  in¬ 
fluences.  current  practices,  and  social  implications  ol  the 
American  system  of  broadcasting. 

260.  Broadcast  Speech  Communication.  (3:1:3)  Pre¬ 
requisite.  Comms.  255  and  ThCA  121  (seclion  for  broad¬ 
casters) 

Theory  and  drill  experience  in  presenting  all  types  ot 
broadcast  materials,  including  news,  interviews,  narration, 
and  commercial  announcements. 

263.  Photography  Foundation  1.  (3:2:3) 

Application  ol  camera  and  darkroom  techniques  to 

communications  and  artistic  expressions,  emphasizing 
black-and-white  photography. 

264.  Photography  Foundation  2.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisite: 
ArtDs.  102,  Comms.  263. 

Color  photography,  emphasizing  the  basics  of  making 
color  negatives  and  transparencies.  Darkroom  techniques 
in  color  printing 

271R.  Forensics  1.  (1:1:1  ea.) 

Open  to  members  of  the  forensics  squad  who  obtain 
approval  of  the  Communications  Department  and  the  de¬ 
bate  council  Students  must  register  for  this  course  with 
at  least  Iwo  hours  of  insfrucfion  per  week. 

272.  Audio/Visual  Production.  (2:2:2) 

Audio  and  video  production  skills.  Laboratory  projects 
include  8mm,  video,  and  sound  equipment. 

290.  Audience  Analysis  and  information  Gathering. 

(2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  Comms.  100. 

Audience  influence  in  message  design  for  small  groups 
and  mass  communication.  Research  tools  for  gathering 
information  about  audience  interests  and  attitudes. 

295.  Persuasion  Processes.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
Comms  100. 

Personal  influences,  attitude  change,  public  opinion, 
and  mass  persuasion.  Ethics  of  persuasive  commu¬ 
nication 


300.  Nonverbal  Communication.  (2.2  0) 

Body  language,  proxemics,  kinesics,  and  other  n«  ; 
verbal  codes. 


307.  Communicalfons  Law.  (3:3:0) 

Legal  rights,  privileges,  and  regulations  of  press,  rac 

television,  and  films;  libel,  contempt,  copyright,  rights 
privacy;  decisions  of  regulatory  bodies. 

308.  Rhetoric  and  Criticism.  (3:3:0) 

Ancient  and  contemporary  rhetorical  criticism.  I 


quired  of  majors  seeking  secondary  education  certify 
tion. 


310.  interviewing.  (2:2:0) 

Theories  and  techniques  of  interviewing,  emphasiz 
empafhefic  listening. 


31 1R.  Strategies  in  Argumentation.  (1 -4:0:0  ea.) 

Applying  reasoned  discourses  to  argumentation  e, 
debate. 


31 2R.  Reporting.  (4:3:8  ea.)  Prerequisite:  Comms.  211 
News  evaluation;  interviewing;  fact  gathering;  beal  c< 
erage  of  courts,  government,  education,  labor,  and  bi 
ness. 


W 


314.  Broadcast  News  Gathering.  (4:2:2)  Prerequis 
Comms.  21 1 , 260. 

News  evaluation,  interviewing,  fact  gathering,  beat  ci 
erage,  and  producing  reports  for  radio  and  felevisiiS 
news. 


31 5R.  Social  Rhetoric.  (2:2:0  ea.) 

Speaking  movements,  campaigns,  and  programs. 


317.  Analysis  of  Organizational  Communicatic 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Comms.  217. 

Philosophy,  methods,  and  designs  for  studying  t 
communication  system  of  a  complex  organization. 


323.  Editing.  (3:2:6) 

Copy  editing,  headline  writing,  page  makeup,  phc 
editing,  and  handling  wire  copy. 


330.  Contemporary  Theories  ol  interpersonal  Comm 
nfcalions.  (3:3:0) 

Theories,  research,  and  uses. 


331.  Advertising  Copywriting  and  Production.  (3:2: 
Prerequisite:  Comms.  230. 

Copywriting  for  print  and  broadcast  media.  Layot 
typography,  and  other  print  production  problems.  Pi 
duction  techniques  for  television  and  radio  advertising. 


332.  Advertising  Media  Planning  and  Budgetfn 

(3:3:2)  Prerequisite:  Comms.  230. 

Intensive  study  and  practice  in  selecting  advertisi 
media  for  reaching  specific  and  general  audiences.  He 
to  best  use  the  media  for  delivering  advertising  message 

335.  Public  Relations.  (3:3:0)  Independent  Study  als 
Prerequisite.  Comms.  21 1  or  consent  of  insfruefor. 

Philosophy  and  practice  in  business,  government,  ed 
cation,  and  other  institutions.  Study  of  publics,  med 
methods,  press  relations,  and  publicity. 


SI 

h 
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336.  Public  Relations  Case  Studies.  (3:3:0)  Prerec 
site:  Comms.  335. 

Cases  selected  from  a  wide  range  of  actual  public  re 
fions  problems  which  have  confronted  business,  gove 
ment,  education,  and  other  institutions. 

337.  Advertising  Strategy.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Comr 

331. 

Decision  making  and  techniques  used  in  planning, 
reefing,  and  evaluating  advertising,  including  messa 
strategies,  audience  assessment,  creativity,  and  selecli 
presentation  appeals. 


.  ft 


339.  Circulation  and  Promotion.  (3:3:1)  Prerequis 
Comms  230. 

Organization  and  functions  of  circulation  departme  > 
in  newspapers,  magazines,  and  broadcasting  stations; 
those  interested  in  management  positions  in  media  p 
motion. 


* 

a 
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10.  Broadcast  News.  (3:2:4)  Prerequisite:  Comms  272. 

?>  Hn  2. 

Preparing  and  producing  newscasts  and  public  aftairs 
ograms.  Interviews,  documentaries,  commentaries,  edi- 
nals,  and  special  events.  Practical  and  laboratory  expe- 
55  "tynce  provided 

16.  Motion  Picture/Television  Production.  (3:3:3)  Pre- 
:quisite:  Comms.  272  or  prolessional  experience 
Instruction  and  laboratory  practice  in  planning,  writing, 
S"1  Roducing,  and  editing. 

50.  Field  Production  and  Mediated  Presentations. 

;1  -1 0)  Prerequisite:  Comms  272. 
j  Creative  use  of  portable  video  camera  units  and  elec- 
ra^Dnic  editing /post  production  techniques. 

i8.  Broadcast  News  Production.  (3:2:10)  Prerequisite- 
Dmms.  314,  350,  and  346. 

The  role  ol  broadcast  news  in  society,  the  nature  of  au- 
ences,  production,  and  content  values  in  news  and 
jblic  affairs  programming. 


aij. 


>5R.  Press  Photography.  (3:2:2  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
omms.  263,  Physics  177  or  equivalent 
Designing  and  producing  single  and  multiple-picture 
»quences  for  newspapers,  magazines,  and  other  pub- 
:ations 

56.  Advertising  and  Illustrative  Photography.  (2:1:3) 

fe'cdrerequisite:  Comms.  264. 

Black-and-white  and  color  photography,  using  prin- 
ples  of  layout  and  persuasive  communication  to  design 
id  produce  advertising  for  all  media 

S8R.  Pictorial  Photography.  (2:1:3  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
omms.  263  or  equivalent 

Art  composition  applied  to  photography.  Perfecting  35- 
lm  and  larger  format  techniques  through  creative  proj¬ 
ects  of  landscapes,  still  life,  and  recorded  sound 

69R.  Color  Photography.  (2  2:3  ea  )  Prerequisite 
,rtDs  102,  Comms.  263,  264. 

Creative  use  ol  color  in  photography.  Advanced  tecn- 
iques  in  color  transparencies  and  color  printing 
72.  Motion  Picture  Production  Management.  (2:1:2) 
prerequisite:  Comms.  272. 

Planning  and  managing  all  production  phases  of  mo¬ 
on  picture  or  TV  tape,  including  budgeting,  scheduling. 
2lnd  coordination  of  all  required  resources 
173.  Motion  Picture  and  Television  Sound.  (2:1:2)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Comms.  272. 

5 Motion  picture  and  videotape  sound  production:  selec- 
ion  and  use  of  equipment,  location  and  studio  recording, 
md  postproduction  sound  track  preparation. 

I74R.  Motion  Picture  Photography.  (3  2:2  ea.)  Prerequi- 
ftf  >ite:  Comms  263.  272,  and  ThCA  1 17R 

Principles  of  8mm  and  16mm  motion  picture  photogra- 
sage  3hy:  composition,  camera,  film,  and  lens  selection;  expo¬ 
sure.  and  interior  and  exterior  lighting  techniques. 

J75R.  Motion  Picture  Editing.  (3:2:2  ea.)  Prerequisite 
«Jt  3omms  272  and  ThCA  1 1 7R 

Selecting  continuity  and  timing  of  motion-picture  toot- 
age  to  tell  a  story  Introduction  to  sound  editing.  Techni¬ 
cal  procedures  and  8mm  and  16mm  editing  equipment. 

^377R.  (Comms.-ThCA)  Secondary  Teaching  Curricu¬ 
lum  and  Methods.  (3:3.1  ea.)  Prerequisite:  SecEd.  276. 

Evaluation  and  preparation  for  student  teaching:  lectur¬ 
es.  demonstrations,  observations,  pretesting,  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  melhods  and  materials 
395R.  ( Comms. -ArtDs.)  Creative  Design.  (3:3:0  ea  ) 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Inlroductton  to  the  philosophies  and  methodologies  of 
the  creative  design  approach  to  solving  problems,  plus 
comprehensive  experiences  to  develop  the  creative  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  student  thinking 

399R.  Professional  Communications  Experience.  (1- 

4:0  0  ea  )  Prerequisite.  |unior  standing  and  consent  of  se¬ 
quence  coordinator.  Project  approval  required  prior  to 
registration. 

On-the-job  experience.  Majors  must  take  at  least  1 
hour  of  credit. 


.ft* 


:0 


401.  Speech  Composition.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Comms. 
100  or  102 

Speech  writing  and  oral  presentation 

404.  Great  Speeches,  Speakers,  and  Issues.  (2:2:0) 

Analysis  and  evaluation  of  historical  and  contemporary 
public  address. 

405.  Communication  Conflict  Management.  (3.3:0) 
Developing  awareness  of  interpersonal  conflicts  on 

which  we  consciously  and  subconsciously  decide  with 
whom,  how,  and  about  what  we  communicate  Managing 
communication  stress 

417;  Strategies  of  Organizational  Communication. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Comms.  31 7 
Philosophy,  theory,  and  methods  of  improving  commu¬ 
nication  in  organizations;  consulting,  training,  organiza¬ 
tional  change. 

420R.  Depth  Reporting.  (2.2:0  ea  )  Prerequisite:  Comms. 
312 

Techniques  ol  modern  investigative  reporting  tor  print 
and  electronic  media  Research,  writing,  and  analysis  of 
major  public  issues. 

421 R.  Broadcast  Documentary  Production.  (3:2:10  ea  ) 
Prerequisite:  Comms.  314,  350,  358 
Techniques  ol  depth  reporting  and  presentation  ot 
news  and  public  affairs  information  in  mimseries.  maga¬ 
zine  formats,  and  documentary  specials  for  radio  and 
television. 

427.  Magazine  Writing.  (3:3:0)  Independent  Study  also. 
Prerequisite:  Comms.  211  or  consent  of  instructor 
Analysis  ol  nonliction  magazine  markets  and  criticism 
of  articles  written  in  the  course. 

430.  Applied  Interpersonal  Communication.  (2:2:0) 
Prerequisite:  Comms.  220  or  330  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

Personal  communication  skills  for  improving  relation¬ 
ships  at  work,  home,  and  among  friends. 

433.  Retail  Advertising  Management.  (3:0:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Comms.  334 

Organizing  the  advertising  department  Market  re¬ 
search  and  advertising  campaigns. 

435.  Professional  Seminar  in  Public  Relations.  (3:3  0) 
Applying  communication  principles  to  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  publics;  tact  tindmg.  planning,  and  evaluating  social 
interrelationships 

439.  Advertising  Media  and  Campaigns.  (3:3:0)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  Comms.  333  and  338. 

Researching  and  planning  advertising  campaigns  re¬ 
lated  to  national  and  local  objectives;  media  selection  and 
budgeting;  individual  project  in  production  of  an  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign 

444.  Media  Sales  Problems.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
Comms.  21 6.  230. 

Creating  and  selling  media  time  and  space  and  com¬ 
mercial  products 

445.  Sale  Experience  and  Practice.  (3:3  3) 

447.  Broadcast  Management  Problems  and  Practices. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Comms.  346. 

Contemporary  problems  and  practices  in  commercial 
and  noncommercial  broadcasting  through  reading,  inde¬ 
pendent  research,  and  class  discussion. 

449.  Broadcast  Programs  and  Audiences.  (3:3:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Comms.  346,  347. 

Basic  program  forms  used  in  radio  and  television,  et- 
lective  program  structure  and  appeals,  audience  re¬ 
search  and  measurement. 

450.  Introduction  to  Media  Design.  (3  3  0)  Prerequisite 
Comms  272. 

Designing  and  implementing  mediated  communication 
messages. 

456.  Television  Operations  and  Directing.  (3:3:3)  Pre¬ 
requisite.  Comms.  346.  Recommended.  ThCA  460R 
Theories  and  techniques 
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471 R.  Forensics  2.  (1:1:1  ea  )  Prerequisite:  Comms. 
271 R  and  consent  of  both  Communications  Department 
and  Debate  Council. 

480.  Senior  Seminar.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  Comms.  100, 
290,  295,  and  senior  standing 
Contemporary  practices,  ethics,  and  problems  of  com¬ 
munication  in  a  social  and  business  setting;  introduction 
to  communications  research. 

495R.  Projects  in  Communication  Practice.  (1 -4:0:0 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  senior  standing  and  consent  of  depart¬ 
ment  chairman. 

Independent  research  projects  and  readings  for  com¬ 
munications  majors.  Projects  must  be  approved  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  registration. 

501.  History  ot  Mass  Communications.  (2:2:0) 

Print,  film,  and  broadcast  communication  media  from 
their  beginnings  to  the  present,  and  their  roles  as  in¬ 
stitutions  in  American  society. 

502.  Electronic  Media  Criticism.  (2:2:0) 

Relevance  of  theory  and  principles  from  ancient  to  con¬ 
temporary  times  pertaining  to  public  presentations  and 
their  sources,  as  applied  to  electronic  media. 

510.  Mass  Media  Administration.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite: 
Comms.  312,  439,  449. 

Organizing  and  administering  newspapers,  magazines, 
radio  stations,  and  television  stations. 

521.  Opinion  Writing.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  Comms.  312 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

Opinion  function  of  the  mass  media  in  editorials,  col¬ 
umns,  commentaries,  and  reviews. 

52$.  Magazine  Editing  and  Publishing.  (2:2:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Comms.  312. 

Layout  and  design  for  magazines  and  business  pub¬ 
lications.  Contemporary  practices  in  content  and  produc¬ 
tion. 

550.  Media  Design  Strategy.  (2:2:2)  Prerequisite:  con¬ 
sent  of  instructor,  Comms.  450. 

Strategies  and  research  that  govern  the  selection  and 
design  of  nonprint  media. 

556.  Advanced  Program  Development  and  Production. 

(2-4:1 :3-6)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Broadcasting  and  film  production,  observing  profes¬ 
sional  standards. 

580.  Comparative  World  Communication  Systems. 

(2:2:0) 

Mass  media  systems  in  developing,  authoritarian,  and 
free  nations  and  their  relationship  to  government. 

581.  International  Communication  Problems.  (2:2:0) 
Cultural,  physical,  and  governmental  barriers  to  infor¬ 
mation  flow  between  nations;  role  of  the  press  in  foreign 
policy;  and  international  propaganda 

590R.  Selected  Readings  and  Projects.  (1 -2:0.0  ea.) 

Independent  research  and  study  outside  of  usual  thesis 
work. 

600.  Speech  Communication  as  a  Profession.  (3:3:0) 

The  literature  and  the  profession  of  speech  commun¬ 
ication. 

601.  Psychology  of  Speech  Communication.  (2:2:0) 
Prerequisite:  Comms.  100,  401 ,  or  403. 

Psychological  elements  in  speech,  language,  and  com¬ 
munication  behavior. 

610.  Studies  in  Communication  Theory.  (3:3:0)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  Comms.  100;  one  or  more  courses  in  philosophy, 
psychology,  and  sociology. 

Historical  and  philosophical  development  of  commun¬ 
ications  theory,  applied  to  problems  of  the  mass  media. 

611.  Research  Methods  in  Communication.  (3:3:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Stat.  221,  Psych.  373  or  Sociol.  606  or  equiva¬ 
lent 

Includes  readership,  readability,  and  audience  mea¬ 
surement.  Introduction  to  thesis  writing. 


613.  Literature  ot  Communications.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisit' 
Comms.  610. 

Literature  that  contributes  to  the  understanding  ar 
functioning  of  all  communications  processes. 


614.  Organizational  Communication.  (2:2:0) 

Theory  and  research  of  intraorganizational  commui 
ication  problems. 


615.  Propaganda,  Public  Opinion,  and  Commui 
ications.  (3:3:0) 

Roles  of  the  mass  media  as  channels  of  propaganc 
and  influences  upon  public  opinion.  Effects  of  publ 
opinion  on  mass  communications. 


617.  Mass  Communications  and  Government.  (3:3 
Prerequisite:  Comms.  307  or  PolSci.  361  or  363. 

Contemporary  relationship  between  government  ar 
the  mass  media,  considering  the  philosophical  and  histc 
ical  basis  for  regulation  in  light  of  constitutional  guara 
tees. 


620.  Nonprint  Media  Evaluation.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisit 
consent  of  instructor. 

Research  techniques  used  to  evaluate  film,  televisio 
or  audio  programs  before  and  after  production. 


621.  Rhetorical  Theory.  (2:2:0) 

History  and  development  of  the  rhetorical  principles 
the  classical  world,  analyzing  the  works  of  SocrateJ 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Quintilian,  and  others. 


623.  American  Public  Address.  (2:2:0) 

Significant  speakers  and  speeches  and  their  relatic 

ships  to  American  political,  social,  and  intellectual  li 
From  colonial  times  to  the  mid-twentieth  century, 

624.  Contemporary  Public  Address.  (2:2:0) 

Significant  speakers  and  speeches  in  post-World  Wai 

society,  emphasizing  contemporary  modes  of  commi! 
ication  and  trends  in  rhetorical  analysis. 

625.  Small-Group  and  Dyadic  Communication.  (2:2:C- 


626.  Argumentation  and  Advocacy.  (2:2:0) 
Argumentation  applied  to  inquiry  into  and  advocacy 
social  issues. 


635.  Diagnosing  Organizational  Communicatk 

(2:2:0) 

637.  Improving  Organizational  Communication.  (2:2:  i 
677.  Film  and  Video  Production  Administration. 

683R.  Teaching  the  Basic  Course.  (1-2:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 
690.  Seminar  in  Mass  Communications.  (1 :1 :0) 


691 R.  Special  Studies  In  Communications. 

3:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

Individual  work  on  approved  problems  not  leading  t< 
thesis.  Projects  must  be  approved  before  registration 


692R.  Internship  in  Communications.  (1-5:1 -5:0  eft 
Prerequisite:  Comms.  600,  690.  Limited  to  5  hours  of  tc[l[ 
credit. 


693.  Theory  of  Persuasion.  (2:2:0) 

Role  of  ancient  and  modern  persuasive  concepts! 
forming,  controlling,  and/or  changing  opinions  of  indi\ 
uals  or  groups. 


695R.  Topical  Seminar.  (1-3:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

699R.  Thesis  for  Master's  Degree.  (6-9:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 


Computer  Science 


Professors:  Carlson,  Dean. 

Associate  Professors:  Ashton,  Beus.  Burton,  Call,  Cia- 
dail,  Gardner,  Hays,  Norman  (Chairman,  222  TM(  h, 
Stokes. 

Assistant  Professor:  Wright. 
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The  degree  programs  in  computer  science  concentrate 
1  the  fundamental  techniques  and  knowledge  used  in 
‘Signing  and  implemenling  inlormation  processing  sys- 
ms.  with  emphasis  on  systems  software  design  and 
>mputer  organization. 

egree  Programs 

mamputer  Science  (B.S.) 
amputer  Science  (M.S.) 

5 

rogram  Requirements 

omputer  Science  (B.S.) 


Core  requirements:  All  courses  in  the  following  sugges- 
nd  schedule 


rat  Year 

F 

W 

Sp/Su 

]ath.  112, 113 

4 

4 

lysics  121. 122 

3 

3 

6 

ComSci.  142,  143.  232,  220 

2 

2 

econd  Year 

omSci.  351,380,  330 

3 

3 

4 

omSci.  352,  elective 
at.  321 

3 

3 

3 

iird  Year 

•'omSci.  420,  431 

3 

3 

omSci.  440.  elective 

3 

3 

omSci.  404,  elective 

3 

3 

5f}omSci.  39 IR 
i  elC.  491 R  recommended 

% 

3 

Vi 

Elective  requirements:  Complete  any  three:  ComSci. 
33.  320, 430,  432,  451 . 455,  all  500-ievel  courses. 


ajor  hours  req.:  49 

Consult  with  personnel  in  the  College  of  Physical  and 
.  tathemalicai  Science  Advisement  Center  regarding  sug- 
J*3Sled  general  education  courses. 

omputer  Science  (M.S.) 

Entrance  examination  required:  Graduate  Record  Ex- 
■nination. 

°t  Prerequisites:  A  bachelor’s  degree  in  computer  sci- 
xe  or  equivalent  course  work  in  related  undergraduate 
:  mgrams. 

.  Requirements:  Minimum  of  24  hours  pius  thesis  (6 
ours). 

i  Required  courses:  None  (no  graduate  credit  is  given 
ir  courses  numbered  less  than  400,  and  a  maximum  of  9 
ours  ol  400-levei  credit  may  be  included  in  the  24  hours 
squired). 

B 

.  Examination:  Degree-seeking  candidates  must  pass  a 
ritlen  and/or  oral  examination  covering  their  graduate 
*  udies. 

linor  Requirements 

omplete  any  one  ol  the  following  sets  ol  courses: 

5  .  (Computer  science)  ComSci.  142,  143,  220,  232,  351, 
(330  or  380). 

.  (Scientific  applications)  ComSci.  131,  143,  231,  232, 
330  351. 

.  (Business  applications)  ComSci.  133,  134,  143,  232, 
233,330.351. 

Computer  Science  Courses 

05.  Computers  and  Their  Use.  (2:2  0) 

Survey  of  computer  tundamentals,  including  the  design 
md  operational  characteristics  of  machine  components, 
.Igonthms.  number  systems,  programming  requirements, 
nd  uses  in  the  modern  world. 

31.  Scientific  Computing.  (3:3:2) 

.,  Computer  programming  lor  engineering  and  science 
>  ludenls. 

33.  Business  Computing  1.  (2:4:1)  Prerequisite:  Math. 
10. 


Computer  organization  and  programming  emphasizing 
business  applications  on  microcomputers  using  BASIC. 
Taught  in  an  eight-week  term  or  block. 

134.  Business  Computing  2.  (2:2:1)  Prerequisite:  Math. 
11°.  u  .  . 

Computer  organization  and  programming  emphasizing 
business  applications  using  COBOL.  Taught  in  an  eight- 
week  term  or  block. 

135.  Non-Numeric  Computing.  (3:3:0) 

Beginning  programming;  applications  with  strings  ol 
characters  and  words,  including  searching,  replacing, 
counting,  storage,  and  retrieval  of  string  patterns  and 
English  text. 

142.  introduction  to  Computer  Programming.  (2:2:1) 
Principles  of  algorithm  lormulation  and  high-level  lan¬ 
guage  programming. 

143.  Introduction  to  Computer  Organization.  (2:2:1) 
Information  representation,  and  computer  organization. 

220.  Digital  Logic  Design  1.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisite:  Com¬ 
Sci.  143  and  Physics  122  or  concurrent  registration  in 
physics  122. 

Basic  concepts  and  technologies  used  to  make  digital 
computers;  laboratory  experience  in  constructing  simple 
computer  subsystems. 

231.  Problem  Solving  Using  FORTRAN.  (3:3:2)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  ComSci.  131  or  330. 

"Improved  programming  methodology"  including 
structured  programming,  top-down  design,  composite/ 
structured  design,  programming  teams,  etc.,  as  applied  to 
(ile  handling,  data  handling,  scientific  and  business  appli¬ 
cations. 

232.  Computer  Organization  and  Programming.  (3:3:2) 

Prerequisite:  ComSci.  142  and  143. 

Continuation  of  ComSci.  142  and  1 43. 

233.  Advanced  COBOL  Programming.  (3:3:2)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  ComSci.  134  or  330 

Computer  applications  in  business  using  the  COBOL 
programming  language;  dala  management,  sorting,  and 
tile  maintenance. 

300.  Programming  Systems  Survey.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  ComSci.  131.  142.  or  133 
Overview  of  programming  techniques,  data  structures, 
languages,  and  operating  systems. 

302.  Essentials  of  Computer  Science  for  Secondary 
School  Teachers.  (4:4:1 ) 

Machine  organization  and  programming  for  secondary 
school  teachers. 

320.  Digital  Logic  Design  2.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisite:  Com¬ 
Sci.  220. 

Continuation  of  ComSci.  220. 

330.  Programming  Languages.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
ComSci.  232. 

Principles  and  concepts  characterizing  high-level  com¬ 
puter-programming  languages. 

351.  inlormation  Structures.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Com¬ 
Sci.  232  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Algorithms,  linear  lists,  arrays,  trees.  Lists,  graph  theo¬ 
ry.  Huffman  coding,  multilmked  structures,  dynamic  stor¬ 
age  allocation,  lite  structures,  storage  and  retrieval,  sort¬ 
ing  and  searching. 

352.  Discrete  Structures.  (3:3.0)  Prerequisite:  Math. 
113. 

Condensed  survey  of  algebraic  structures  applied  to 
computers,  including  sets,  graphs,  logic,  relations,  lunc- 
lions.  codes,  and  boolean  algebras 
380.  Computer  Architecture.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Com¬ 
Sci  220  and  232. 

Includes  memory  and  addressing,  arithmetic  schemes, 
data  channels,  order  codes,  microprogramming,  and  mul¬ 
tiprocessors. 

391 R.  Seminar  in  Computer  Science  Topics.  ('/?  2:0 

ea.)  Prerequisite:  ComSci.  330  or  351  or  consent  ot  in¬ 
structor 
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Guests  from  industry  and  academia  lecture  weekly  on 
research  and  development  activities  and  career  opportu¬ 
nities. 


areas,  mdden-elemeni  removal,  display  device  characte 
istics.  device  independent  systems,  and  user  interface  d> 
sign. 


404.  Computers  and  Society.  (3:3:0) 

Discussion,  reading,  and  written  composition  dealing 
with  the  effects  of  current  and  future  computer  usage 
upon  society. 

420.  Operating  Systems  Principles.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
ComSci.  330  and  380. 

Principles  underlying  the  design  and  implementation  of 
compufer  operating  systems. 

430.  Software  Design  and  Development.  (3:3:0)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  ComSci.  330  and  351 . 

Engineering  methods  for  designing,  organizing,  manag¬ 
ing,  developing,  and  verifying  large-scale  software  sys¬ 
tems;  including  survey  of  specification  languages,  decom¬ 
position  techniques,  problem-solving  strategies, 
structured  programming,  and  testing 

431.  Algorithmic  Languages  and  Compilers.  (3:3:0) 
Prerequisite:  ComSci.  330  and  351 . 

Formal  description  of  algorithmic  languages  and  the 
techniques  used  in  their  compilation:  semantics,  ambi¬ 
guities,  procedures,  replication,  iteration,  and  recursion. 

432.  Assemblers.  (3:3:1)  Prerequisite:  ComSci.  351. 
Implementation  and  use  of  advanced  assembly  lan¬ 
guage  features;  macro  processors  and  software  portabi¬ 
lity. 

440.  Operating  Systems  Design.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
ComSci.  420  or  concurrent  registration. 

Pragmatic  aspects  of  computer  operating  systems  im¬ 
plementation. 

451.  Information  Systems  Analysis.  (3:3:2)  Prerequisite: 
ComSci.  233  or  330.  Recommended:  ComSci.  351 . 

Techniques  of  analysis  from  the  viewpoint  of  computer 
implementation. 

455.  Computer  Graphics.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  ComSci. 
351, 

Display  and  input  devices  and  techniques,  two-dimen¬ 
sional  transformations,  clipping,  windowing,  viewporting 
and  viewing  transformations,  geometric  models,  picture 
structure,  display  files,  event  handling,  and  user  inter¬ 
faces. 

501 R.  Special  Topics  in  Computer  Science.  (1- 

3:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Special  subjects  as  announced  prior  to  each  semester. 

510.  Formal  Languages  and  Syntactic  Analysis.  (3:3:0) 

Prerequisite:  ComSci.  431  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Definition  of  formal  grammars  and  algorithms  for  syn¬ 
tactic  analysis. 

521.  Pattern  Recognition.  (3.3:0)  Prerequisite:  351  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

Using  computers  to  analyze,  recognize,  or  describe 
complex  objects  such  as  handwriting,  pictures,  voice,  or 
experimental  data.  Emphasis  on  handwriting. 

531.  Compiler  Theory  and  Design.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
ComSci.  431. 

Theory  and  design  of  compilers  and  interpreters,  in¬ 
cluding  syntax-directed  compilers  and  metacompilers. 


561.  Theoretical  Foundations  of  Computer  Selene 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  ComSci.  352  or  consent  of  instru 
tor. 

Formal  languages,  aufomata  theory,  sequential  m 
chines,  computability  and  undecidability,  and  graph  the 

ry 


Pc 


_  Psychology  570.  Computer  Use  In  the  Behavior 

iclences.  (3:3:6) 


571.  Discrete  Systems  Simulation.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisilj 
Psych.  570  or  ComSci.  231  or  330,  Stat.  321 . 

Computer  simulation  using  logical,  numerical,  ar 
Monte  Carlo  models.  Collecting  and  evaluating  statist!' 
on  passage  times,  flow  volume,  queue  lengths,  manpo'’ 
er.  and  equipment  use. 


572.  Introduction  to  Artificial  Intelligence.  (3:3:0)  Pr 
requisite:  senior  or  graduate  standing  and  programme 
experience. 

Using  computers  in  problem  solving,  natural  langua' 
understanding,  theorem  proving,  game  playing,  robot  c 
velopment,  and  related  areas. 

581.  Advanced  Computer  Architecture.  (3:3:3)  Prere 
uisite:  ComSci.  380.  Recommended:  ComSci.  320. 

Designing  innovative  and  relevant  machine  organiz 
tions. 


598R.  Special  Projects.  (1-3:1 :0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  sen 
or  graduate  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 


699R.  Thesis  for  Master’s  Degree.  (Arr.)  Prerequisi 
consent  of  committee  chairman. 


Economics 


Professors:  Clark  (Chairman,  335  KMH),  Davies,  Ji|. 
McDonald.  Wimmer. 


Associate  Professors:  Crawford.  Dutlon,  Heiner,  Kev 
Koller,  Parsons,  Pope,  Pritchett,  Rickenbach. 
Assistant  Professor:  Israelsen. 


Degree  Programs 


The  study  of  economics  provides  excellent  prepara' 
for  entrance  inlo  many  graduate  programs  or  professiclal 
careers. 

The  following  areas  are  the  most  popular: 

1.  The  study  ot  law. 

2.  Graduate  study  in  business— MBA,  DBA,  or  Ph.Cm 
business  or  M.A.  in  organizational  behavior. 

3.  Graduate  study  in  economics— either  M.S.  or  Ph. 

4.  Graduate  study  in  allied  fields— Asian  studies,  Ljni 
American  studies,  urban  studies,  public  admi 
tralion,  etc. 

5.  Employment  in  business  or  labor  relations. 

6.  Career  in  government  service. 

7.  Teaching  economics  in  secondary  schools. 


551.  Data-Based  Computer  Systems.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  ComSci.  351 . 

Data  bases  and  data-base  management,  including  de¬ 
sign  and  evaluation,  retrieval  languages  and  systems, 
information-structuring  techniques,  and  data  integrity. 

552.  Computer  Center  Management  and  Performance 
Measurement  (3:3:2)  Prerequisite:  senior  or  graduate 
standing  in  computer  science. 

Using  hard  and  software  monitors  in  systems  improve¬ 
ment  and  future  design.  Implications  for  computer  center 
management. 

555.  Advanced  Computer  Graphics.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  ComSci.  455  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Three-dimensional  transformations  and  perspective, 
systems  and  techniques  for  displaying  and  shading  solid 


Economics  (B.A.) 
Economics  (B.S.) 
Economics  (M.A.) 
Economics  (M.S.) 


General  Information  for  Majors 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  economics  is  offere 
both  the  School  of  Management  and  Ihe  College  of  Scj^l 
Sciences. 

It  is  recommended  that  after  completing  Econ.  1 1 
or  1 10,  majors  immediately  enroll  in  Econ.  305  and  M 
112.  You  should  then  take  Stat.  321  or  222  concurs  |ly 
with  Econ.  410  or  411  as  soon  as  possible.  After  c 
pleting  Econ.  410  and  411,  you  are  required  to  take 
remainder  of  your  field  courses  at  the  500  level.  You 
not  take  300-level  and  500-level  field  courses  in  Ihe  s  e 
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rea  (e  g  .  374  and  574)  without  permission  from  the  de- 
artment  chairman.  Majors  planning  on  graduate  work  in 
iw  are  encouraged  to  take  Econ.  510.  553.  487.  and 
^ngl.  315.  II  you  plan  to  get  your  MBA.  you  should  take 
Icon.  510.  553.  488.  588.  Accfg.  201  and  202.  and  Slat 
"21.  If  you  plan  to  do  graduate  work  in  economics,  you 
'hould  take  Econ.  486.  488.  588.  589R,  510.  Math.  112. 
^13,  and  214  or  344.  and  Stat.  321.  It  is  recommended 
lat  Econ.  486  be  taken  prior  to  Econ.  510  and  51 1  The 
lepartment  allows  a  maximum  of  3  hours  ol  D  credit  in 
bourses  used  to  fulfill  the  major  requirements. 

*  Honors  course 

Advisement 

3^‘he  faculty  are  anxious  to  consult  with  majors  as  well  as 
^Iiose  contemplating  economics  as  a  major.  Routine 
questions  should  be  directed  to  the  appropriate  college 
idvisement  center,  but  general  questions  regarding  cur- 
iculum  and  career  decisions  should  be  directed  to  the 
faculty. 

program  Requirements 

iconomics  (B.A.)  (Social  Science) 

J  Required  courses:  Econ.  11  OH  or  110,  305  or  300. 
10,411. 415.487  or  488. 

Elective  courses:  12  additional  hours  in  economics.  9 
>f  which  must  be  at  the  500  level. 

*11.  Prerequisite  and  special  requirements:  Stat.  321  or 
!22.  calculus,  basic  computer  language. 

"Major  hours  req.t  33 

iconomics  (B.S.)  (School  of  Management) 

.  Required  economics  courses:  Econ.  11  OH  or  110.  305 
>r  300.  4 1 0.  41 1 . 4 1 5.  487  or  488. 

I.  Elective  economics  courses:  9  hours  of  economics 
:ourses  at  the  500  level. 

II.  Required  School  of  Management  business  core: 
Acctg  201.  202;  Econ.  353  or  553  or  BusMgt.  301; 

u3usMgt  341  or  361 ;  OrgB  321  or  BEAM  305  or  BusMgt. 

199.  II  Econ.  353  or  553  is  used  to  satisfy  the  core  re¬ 
quirement.  it  cannot  be  counted  in  the  9  elective  hours. 

V.  Prerequisite  and  special  requirements:  Calculus,  basic 
.computer  language.  Stat.  321  or  222. 

ofMajor  hours  req.:  45 

Requirements  for  an  Economics  Minor 

f  selecting  economics  as  a  minor  subject,  you  must  take 
3  Econ  110,  305  or  300,  410  and  411  plus  4  additional 
hours  in  economics  above  305. 


J 

Graduate  Program 

Economics  (M.A.)  (Social  Science) 

Economics  (M.S.)  (School  of  Management) 

I  Entrance  examination  required  Graduate  Record  Ex¬ 
amination  (GRE)  with  advanced  examination  in  econom¬ 
ics.  International  students  from  non-English-speaking 
countries  must  take  the  TOEFL  or  Michigan  tests  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  You  may  be  required  to  fake  special  placement  ex¬ 
aminations  in  the  prerequisite  subject  matter  areas. 

II.  Prerequisite:  6  hours  of  intermediate  economic  theory. 
3  hours  in  principles  of  statistics,  and  an  introductory  cal¬ 
culus  course  or  equivalent  proficiency  in  these  subjects 
as  demonstrated  by  appropriate  examination  (D  credit  is 
not  acceptable);  English  proficiency. 

III.  Required:  Thesis  degree:  24  hours  plus  thesis  (6 
hours);  nonthesis  degree:  33  hours.  Econ.  510.  511.  and 
487  or  488 

Economics  Courses 

100R.  Policies  and  Issues.  (1:1:0  ea  ) 

Weekly  lectures  on  current  economic  issues 


110.  Economy,  Society,  and  Public  Policy.  (3:3  0)  Inde¬ 
pendent  Study  also. 

Strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  market  system  and 
the  role  of  government  in  solving  basic  social  problems 
such  as  unemployment,  poverty,  inflation,  economic 
growth,  and  the  environment. 

300.  Prices  and  Resource  Allocation.  (3:3  0)  Indepen¬ 
dent  Study  also.  Prerequisite  Econ.  110. 

Environments  and  constraints  within  which  business 
and  household  decisions  are  made,  emphasizing  prices. 
Recommended  for  nonmajors.  Not  open  to  students  with 
Econ.  305  credit. 

301.  Macroeconomics  for  Business  Decisions.  (3  3:0) 
Prerequisite:  completion  of  or  concurrent  registration  in 
Econ.  300. 

Macroeconomic  principles  analyzing  the  business  envi¬ 
ronment  and  forecasting  changes  in  aggregate  economic 
relationships.  Recommended  for  nonmajors  only 

305.  Economic  Analysis  of  Decisions.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Econ.  110. 

Environment  and  constraints  within  which  business  and 
household  decisions  are  made  Recommended  for  ma¬ 
jors.  Not  open  to  students  with  Econ.  300  credit. 

330.  Economic  Development.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Econ. 
1 1 0  or  equivalent. 

Introduction  to  the  problems  and  processes  of  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  and  development,  emphasizing  less- 
developed  nations 

331.  Economics  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Econ.  110  or  equivalent 

Socialist  economies  of  the  USSR  and  Eastern  Europe, 
emphasizing  problems  associated  with  central  planning 
such  as  incentives,  efficiency,  and  growth. 

334.  Economics  of  Western  Europe.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Econ.  1 1 0  or  equivalent. 

Historical  development  of  Europe's  economic  in¬ 
stitutions  and  their  effects  on  the  general  history  of  that 
continent. 

341.  Economics  of  Capitalism,  Socialism,  and  Com¬ 
munism.  (3:3  0)  Prerequisite:  Econ.  110  or  equivalent. 

Using  economic  models  and  applying  economic  prin¬ 
ciples  to  analyze  capitalism,  market  socialism,  and  central 
planning  systems. 

345.  Energy  and  Environment.  (3:3.0) 

Economic  principles,  problems,  and  institutions  associ¬ 
ated  with  energy  development,  use.  and  conservation. 

352.  Real  Estate  and  Urban  Analysis.  (4  4:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Econ.  1 10  or  equivalent 

Principles  and  problems  associated  with  real  estate  de¬ 
cisions  as  they  relate  to  economic  trends,  marketing,  fi¬ 
nancing,  and  investments. 

353.  Money  and  Banking.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite.  Econ. 
1 10  or  equivalent. 

Principles  related  to  monetary  and  banking  theory  and 
policy. 

358.  International  Trade  and  Finance.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Econ.  1 10  or  equivalent. 

Theory  and  institutions  of  international  trade  and  fi¬ 
nance.  applications  to  the  United  States. 

361.  Labor  Economics.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Econ.  110 
or  equivalent. 

Economic  principles,  problems,  and  institutions  in¬ 
volving  labor  unions  and  collective  bargaining 

371.  Economic  Development  of  Russia.  (3  3:0)  Prereq¬ 
uisite.  Econ.  110 

Economic  problems  and  change  in  Russia  to  1917.  In¬ 
cludes  analysis  of  serfdom,  emancipation,  economic  de¬ 
velopment.  the  role  of  government,  and  economic  causes 
of  the  revolution.  Olfered  alternate  years. 

374.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.  (3.3:0) 
Prerequisite:  Econ.  1 1 0  or  equivalent 
Review  of  American  economic  growth,  emphasizing 
such  topics  as  slavery,  transportation,  monopolies,  the 
role  of  government,  and  the  Civil  War 
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375.  Public  Choice  in  a  Market  Economy.  (3:3:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Econ.  1 10  or  equivalent. 

Economics  of  decision  making  in  the  public  sector,  in¬ 
cluding  cost-benefit  analysis  and  the  etficiency-equity  is¬ 
sues  of  taxation  and  expenditure  policies. 

395.  Economic  Analysis  Review.  (1  credit  hour) 

Review  examination  and  paper  to  be  written  as  part  of 
course. 

410.  Theory  of  Price.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Econ.  305  or 
300,  and  one  calculus  class. 

Intermediate  economic  theory,  emphasizing  price  and 
distribution  analysis. 

411.  Theory  of  Income,  Employment,  and  the  Price 
Level.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Econ.  305  or  300. 

Intermediate  economic  theory  emphasizing  national  in¬ 
come  analysis. 

415.  Advanced  History  of  Economic  Thought.  (3:3:0) 
Prerequisite:  Econ.  410  and  41 1  or  consent  of  instructor. 

486.  Mathematical  Economics.  (3:0:0)  Prerequisite: 
Econ.  410  and  completion  of  or  concurrent  registration  in 
Econ. 411. 

Linear  algebra  and  calculus  applied  to  the  analysis  of 
production,  consumer  choice,  market  equilibrium,  and 
national  income  models. 

487.  Quantitative  Methods  In  Economics.  (3:3:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Stat.  221  or  222  (recommended)  or  321,  Econ. 
410,  and  completion  of  or  concurrent  registration  in 
Econ.  411. 

Introduction  to  quantitative  methods  for  empirically  test¬ 
ing  economic  theory  in  forming  policy  and  evaluating 
economic  alternatives. 

488.  introduction  to  Econometrics.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
Stat.  321,  Econ.  410,  and  completion  of  or  concurrent 
registration  in  Econ.  41 1 . 

Mathematical  and  statistical  techniques  used  to  esti¬ 
mate  and  test  hypotheses  associated  with  quantifiable 
economic  relationships. 

501 R.  Current  Economic  Policies  and  Problems.  (2- 

3:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisite:  Econ.  410  or  consent  of  in¬ 
structor. 

510.  Advanced  Price  Theory.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Econ. 
410. 

511.  Advanced  Theory  of  Income,  Employment,  and 
the  Price  Level.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Econ.  410  and  41 1 . 

513R.  Topics  In  Advanced  Economic  Theory.  (2- 

5:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

530.  Advanced  Economic  Development.  (3:3:0)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  Econ.  410  and  41 1  or  consent  of  instructor. 

531.  Economic  Problems  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  East¬ 
ern  Europe.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Econ.  410  and  411  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

541.  Advanced  Comparative  Economics  Systems. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Econ.  410  and  41 1  or  consent  of  in¬ 
structor. 

552.  Urban  Economics,  Theory  Problems,  and  Poli¬ 
cies.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Econ.  110  or  equivalent. 

553.  Theory  of  Money  and  Banking.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
Econ.  410  and  41 1  or  300  and  301  or  consent  of  instruc¬ 
tor. 

558.  Theory  of  international  Trade  and  Finance.  (3:3:0) 
Prerequisite:  Econ.  410  and  411  or  300  and  301  or  con¬ 
sent  of  instructor. 

562.  Manpower  Policy.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Econ.  110 
or  equivalent. 

Barriers  to  optimal  use  of  manpower  and  programs  to 
remove  such  barriers. 

574.  American  Economic  Development.  (3:3:0)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  Econ.  410  and  41 1  or  300  and  301  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

575.  Theory  of  Public  Finance.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
Econ.  410  and  41 1  or  consent  of  instructor. 


576.  industrial  Organization  and  Public  Policy.  (3.3:C  - 
Prerequisite:  Econ.  410  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Impact  of  industrial  concentration  (oligopoly)  on  tech  P 
nological  progress,  wage-price  stability,  and  economic  el  » 
ficiency. 

577.  Economics  of  Health  Services.  (3:3:0)  Prerequ 
site:  Econ.  300  or  305  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Broad  survey  of  economic  literature  on  production,  dis  J, 
tribution,  supply-demand,  and  use  of  health  resources 

588.  Econometrics.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Econ.  410,  411  _ 
and  488. 

589R.  Advanced  Mathematical  Economics,  (c 

6:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisite:  Econ.  410  and  411  or  cor. 
sent  of  instructor. 

594R.  Seminars  in  Selected  Economic  Topics.  (1-6:0:  w 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Seminars  will  cover  a  variety  of  topics  in  economic  po  £ 
icy  and  theory. 

595R.  Lectures  in  Economics.  (1-3:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerec  ! 
uisite:  Econ.  1 1 0  or  equivalent  or  consent  of  instructor.  # 

596R.  Readings  in  Economics.  (1-3:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

S97R.  Research  In  Economics.  (1-3:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  * 
599.  Senior  Paper.  (1 :0:0) 

664.  Advanced  Collective  Bargaining.  (2-3:2:0)  Prerer  , 
uisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

688.  Applied  Econometrics.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Eco> , 
300  or  41 0  and  301  or  41 1 ,  or  MBA  51 0  and  51 1 . 

Single  and  multiple  equation  econometric  technique  * 
emphasizing  application  of  those  techniques  and  con  J 
puter  programs  to  an  analysis  of  applied  economic  prol 
lems.  T 

699R.  Thesis  for  Master’s  Degree.  (6-9:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 
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Education 


The  following  departments  are  included  in  the  College 
Education; 


Educational  Administration 
Educational  Psychology 
Elementary  Education 
Instructional  Science 
Secondary  Education  and  Foundations 


Educational  Administration 


Professors:  Cottrell,  Hyatt,  Oakes,  Ovard,  Smit 
Stephens,  Van  Alfen,  Wasden  (Chairman,  310  MCKE 
Associate  Professors:  Garfield,  Hungerford,  Rogers. 
Adjunct  Professor:  Larson. 


to 
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Degree  Programs 

Community  Education  Administration. (M. Ed.) 
Elementary  School  Administration  (M.Ed.) 
Secondary  School  Administration  (M.Ed.) 
Community  Education  Administration  (Ed.S.) 
Public  School  Administration  (Ed.S.) 

Supervision  in  Educational  Administration  (Ed.S.) 
Educational  Administration  (Ed.D.) 

Higher  Education  Administration  (Ed.D.) 
Community  Education  Administration  (Ed.D.) 
Public  School  Administration  (Ed.D.) 


Program  Requirements 

Community  Education  Administration  (M.Ed.) 
Elementary  School  Administration  (M.Ed.) 

Secondary  School  Administration  (M.Ed.) 

These  programs  are  designed  to  prepare  public  sch<. 
administrators  for  state  certification  aMhe  elementary  a' 
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icondary  levels  and  to  prepare  community  education 
'  iministrators. 

tli  Prerequisite:  A  valid  teaching  credential  and  a  min- 
e  lum  ol  one  year  of  teaching  experience. 

Entrance  exam  required:  Miller  Analogies  Test. 

J  .  Residence:  At  least  one  full-time  registration  (9  hours) 
ust  be  taken  on  the  Brigham  Young  University  Provo 
ampus. 

..  .  Final  examination:  A  final  written  comprehensive  ex- 
nination  covering  all  course  work  will  be  administered 
jring  the  final  semester  ol  work. 

Core  courses:  A  minimum  of  36  semester  hours  are 
Squired  including  the  following:  EdAd.  600,  601,  604, 
?0,  622,  630,  632,  650. 

Community  Education  Administration  (Ed.S.) 

.  ubiic  School  Administration  (Ed.S.) 
upervision  in  Educational  Administration  (Ed.S.) 

nese  programs  are  designed  to  prepare  public  school 
^jministrators  for  state  certification  at  the  school  district 
vel  and  lo  prepare  community  education  administrators. 

Prerequisite:  A  valid  teaching  certificate,  a  master's  de- 
'ee,  and  two  years  of  teaching  or  administrative  expe- 
ence. 

Entrance  exam  required:  Graduate  Record  Exam- 
■  .ation  (aptitude  and  advanced  test  in  education)  or  the 
liller  Analogies  Test  (MAT). 

wi.  Academic  and  residence  requirements:  60  semester 
ours  of  work  beyond  the  baccalaureate  degree.  Pro¬ 
rams  are  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Utah 
tate  Board  of  Education  lor  the  general  administrative 
ndorsements  to  the  Professional  Certificate.  You  must 
omplefe  24  hours  and  two  full-time  registrations  (9 
ours)  on  the  University  campus. 

I.  Credit  for  previous  work:  Credit  earned  in  a  recog- 
ized  master’s  degree  program  may  be  applied  toward 
ie  total  hour  requirement  lor  the  Educational  Specialist 
pon  the  recommendation  of  your  graduate  committee 

'.  Research  requirement;  All  students  must  demonstrate 
ompetency  in  educational  research.  Such  competency 
!  to  be  demonstrated  in  the  design,  implementation,  and 
><nal  written  report  of  a  professional  education  project 
onducted  on-site  at  the  candidate's  place  of  employ¬ 
ment. 

1.  Final  examination:  A  final  written  examination  cov- 
•ring  all  course  work  will  be  administered  during  the  final 
emester  of  work  leading  to  the  Ed.S.  degree. 

'll.  Required  courses:  Consult  department  tor  specific 
najor  core  courses. 

Educational  Administration  (Ed.D.) 
higher  Education  Administration  (Ed.D.) 

8  Community  Education  Administration  (Ed.D.) 

*ubiic  School  Administration  (Ed.D.) 

‘hese  programs  are  designed  to  prepare  school  adminis- 
ralors  for  service  in  elementary,  secondary,  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  and  community  education  institutions.  In  addition, 
!  is  designed  to  prepare  administrators  of  educational 
>rograms  in  government  and  private  enterprise. 

Prerequisite:  A  minimum  of  three  years  of  professional 
jxperience  in  education,  a  master's  degree,  and  adminis- 
rative  experience. 

I.  Entrance  examinations  required:  Graduate  Record  Ex¬ 
amination  (aptitude  and  advanced  test  in  education)  or 
he  Miller  Analogies  Tesf  (MAT). 

II.  Minors  permissible:  Any  approved  minor. 

V.  Requirements:  Minimum  ol  90  hours  beyond  the 
Dachelor's  degree,  including  proficiency  in  statistics,  and 
a  dissertation  (1 2  hours). 

\l.  Residence:  Two  consecutive  lull-time  semesters  on 
:he  Brigham  Young  University  Provo  campus  beyond  the 
master's  degree;  or,  as  part  ol  an  approved  intern  doctor¬ 
'll  program,  two  consecutive  full-time  Summer  Terms  on 

if 


the  Brigham  Young  University  Provo  campus  with  inter¬ 
vening  supervised  lield  experience. 

VI.  Credit  for  previous  work:  Credit  earned  in  a  recog¬ 
nized  master's  degree  or  Educational  Specialist  program 
may  be  applied  toward  the  total  hour  requirement  for  the 
doctorate  upon  the  recommendation  ol  your  graduate 
committee. 

VII.  Required  Courses:  Consult  department  for  specific 
major  core  courses. 

Intern  Doctoral  Program 

(Alternate  mode  for  satisfying  requirements  for  the  Ed.D.) 

I  Prerequisite:  A  minimum  of  three  years  of  professional 
experience  in  education  or  a  lield  related  to  education,  a 
master's  degree,  successful  completion  of  the  doctoral 
admissions  seminar,  and  current  service  in  an  adminis¬ 
trative  position.  Admission  to  the  program  Summer  Term 
only. 

II.  Entrance  examinations  required:  Graduate  Record  Ex¬ 
amination  (aptitude  and  advanced  test  in  education)  or 
the  Miller  Analogies  Test  (MAT). 

III.  Minors  permissible:  Any  approved  minor. 

IV  Requirements:  Minimum  of  90  hours,  including  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  statistics,  and  a  dissertation  (12  hours). 

V.  Residence:  Two  consecutive  full-lime  Summer  Terms 
on  the  Brigham  Young  University  Provo  campus  with  an 
intervening  supervised  field  experience  ol  5  to  8  semester 
hours  for  each  of  the  two  semesters.  This  program  is 
open  only  to  administrative  practitioners  enrolled  in  the 
Intern  Doctoral  Program. 

VI.  Credit  for  previous  work:  Credit  earned  in  a  recog¬ 
nized  master's  degree  program  may  be  applied  toward 
the  total  hour  requirement  tor  the  doctorate  upon  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  ol  your  graduate  committee. 

VII.  Required  courses:  Consult  department. 

Educational  Administration  Courses 

452.  The  Professional  Teacher.  (1:1:0)  Independent 
Study  also.  Prerequisite:  ElEd.  400. 

The  teacher  and  the  school:  employment,  control,  pro¬ 
fessional  relations,  the  law,  finance,  and  professional  affil¬ 
iation. 

453.  Community  Education.  (1-2:Arr.:Arr.)  Prerequisite: 
ElEd.  350. 

Introduction  to  the  concept,  curriculum,  and  its  service 
to  the  community. 

500.  Adult  Education.  (2:2:0)  Independent  Study  also. 
Prerequisite:  departmental  approval. 

514R,  515R.  Special  Topics  in  Education.  (!4-3: 1  -3:1 
ea.)  Independent  Study  also. 

—Educational  Administration 
—Elementary  Administration 
—Secondary  Administration 
—Community  Education 

600.  Stewardship  Concepts  Generation  I.  (3:2:1)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  graduate  standing. 

Principles,  practice,  and  procedures  in  modern  public 
school  administration. 

601.  Stewardship  Theory  Generation  i.  (3:2:1) 

604.  Community  Education.  (2:2:0)  Independent  Study 
also.  Prerequisite:  graduate  standing. 

Basic  concepts  ol  the  community  school:  history,  or¬ 
ganization,  funding,  leadership,  facilities,  and  value  to  the 
community. 

608.  Community  Education  Administration.  (2:2:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  EdAd.  604. 

Leadership,  organization,  finance,  legal  aspects,  and 
public  relations. 

610.  Elementary  School  Administration.  (2:2:0)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  EdAd.  600. 

612.  Secondary  School  Administration.  (3:3:0)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  EdAd  600. 
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613.  Higher  Education  In  America.  (3:3.0)  Prerequisite 
doctoral  standing. 

614.  Administration  of  Special  Education  Programs. 

(2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  EdAd.  600. 

616.  Administration  of  Vocational  Education.  (1:1:0) 
Prerequisite:  EdAd.  600 

618.  Administration  of  Adult  and  Continuing  Educa¬ 
tion.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  EdAd.  500  and  600. 

620.  Educational  Finance.  (1:1:0) 

622.  Legal  Aspects  of  Education.  (2:1 :0) 

630.  Supervision  of  Education.  (2:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
EdAd.  610  or  61 2  and  600. 

Principles  of  supervision,  curriculum,  planning,  and  in- 
service  training. 

632R.  Field  Work  in  Educational  Administration.  (1- 

6:0:1-18  ea.)  Prerequisite:  EdAd.  610  or  612. 

634R.  Internship  In  Community  Education.  (1-12:0:18 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  EdAd.  600,  604,  and  608. 

Field  experience  in  community  education  in  state  and 
local  level  agencies  in  Utah,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  Ne¬ 
vada. 

636R.  Problems  in  Community  Education.  (1-2:1  -2:0 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  EdAd.  604  and  634R. 

640.  The  Community  College.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  grad¬ 
uate  standing. 

644 R.  Directed  Teaching  in  College.  (1 -4:4:0  ea.)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  SecEd.  642. 

Teaching  at  the  two-year  and  four-year  college  level, 
participating  as  a  member  of  a  college  staff,  and  pre¬ 
paring  for  employment  at  a  collegiate  institution. 

650.  Introduction  to  Educational  Research.  (3:3:0) 

654.  Special  Problems  In  Educational  Administration. 

(1-3:Arr.:Arr.)  Prerequisite:  600,  607. 

Problems  of  extensive  and  immediate  impact  on  the  or¬ 
ganization  by  the  operation  of  legislation,  law,  or  other  so¬ 
cial  forces. 

670R.  Workshop  in  Educational  Administration.  (1-3:1- 
3:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  EdAd.  610  and  612. 

672.  Data  Processing  and  Computers  in  Education  Ad¬ 
ministration.  (3:Arr.:Arr.) 

Using  computers  to  register,  teach,  and  schedule 
courses,  and  make  attendance  accounting,  with  other  ap¬ 
plication  of  data  processing  in  a  technological  age. 

680.  Economic  Aspects  of  Education.  (2:2:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  EdAd.  600  and  620. 

Theory,  principles,  and  general  practices  of  public 
school  finance. 

682.  Advanced  School  Law.  (2:2:0  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
EdAd.  600  and  622. 

684.  Business  Administration  In  Education.  (2:2:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  EdAd.  680. 

686.  Professional  Negotiations.  (1:1:0)  Prerequisite: 
EdAd.  680  and  682R. 

688.  Educational  Facilities.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  EdAd. 
680  and  682R. 

691.  Doctoral  Admission  Seminar.  (1-2: 1-2:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  permission  of  department. 

693.  Stewardship  Concepts:  Generation  ill.  (2:Arr.:Arr.) 
Prerequisite:  600,  601 . 

Optimization  techniques,  futuring,  and  long-range  plan¬ 
ning  used  in  a  period  of  rapid  change.  Includes  some 
comparative  systems  theory. 

700.  Leadership  in  Educational  Administration.  (3:3:0) 
•  Prerequisite:  EdAd.  61 0  or  61 2. 

Developmental  leadership  theory,  group  processes, 
concepts,  and  strategies;  opportunity  for  leadership  expe¬ 
rience. 

701 R.  Problems  in  First-Generation  Stewardship.  (1- 

3:1:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  EdAd.  600,  650. 


702R.  Problems  In  Second-Generation  Stewardshl|  * 

(1 -3:2:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  EdAd.  610  and  612. 

703R.  Problems  in  Third-Generation  Stewardship.  (  „ 

3:2:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  Doctoral  slanding  and  consent  ■  *■ 
instructor.  p 

71  OR.  Contemporary  Problems  In  Educational  Admit  * 
Istration.  (2:2:0  ea.) 

720.  Research,  Planning,  and  Project  Developmer 

(2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  EdAd.  650. 

Research  techniques  and  designs  in  the  field  of  educ  r 
tion. 

722.  Implementation  and  Evaluation  ol  Education  » 
Programs.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  EdAd.  650.  ty 

730R.  Independent  Research  in  Educational  Admlnl  F 

tration.  (1-4:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisite:  EdAd.  720  or  col  * 
sent  of  instructor. 

734 R.  Independent  Readings  In  Educational  Admlnl  ^ 
tration.  (1-3:1 -3:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructc 

750.  Introduction  to  Fault-Tree  Analysis.  (3:3:0)  Pr  ty 
requisite:  doctoral  standing  and  consent  of  instructor.  ^ 

758.  Political  Aspects  of  Education.  (2:2:0) 

760.  Community  College  Administration.  (1 :1 :0)  * 

762.  Community  College  Curriculum.  (2:2:0)  Prereqi 
site:  EdAd.  640. 

766.  Problems  In  Higher  Education  Admlnlatratlo 

(2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  EdAd.  764. 

768.  Theory  in  Educational  Administration.  (2:2:0  ei  ■ 
Prerequisite:  EdAd.  700. 

780R.  Internship  In  Educational  Administration.  (  j 

6:0:6-18  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor  eigj 
weeks  in  advance  of  registration. 

790R.  Seminar  In  Educational  Administration.  (3:3  r, 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  EdAd.  700. 

795.  Research  Design  lor  Doctoral  Dissertation.  (2:2: >  i 
Prerequisite:  EdAd.  650  and  Stat.  552. 

799R.  Dissertation.  (2-12:Arr.:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  Ed  A 
795. 

Educational  Psychology 

Professors:  Crandell,  Gale  (Chairman,  320  MCKB),  H. 
ris,  Harrison,  Heaps,  Hendrix,  Jensen,  Kelly,  Lc  j, 
Newman,  Rohde,  Thomas. 

Associate  Professors:  Bingham,  Brey,  Buckner,  Cha*  I 
berlain,  Cook,  Ingram,  Johnson,  Jones,  Mouritsr 
Peterson,  Toronto,  Walton,  Winward,  Wootton. 
Assistant  Prolessors:  Osguthorpe,  Ravsten,  Simpkii, 
Warner. 

Instructor:  Lucido. 

Undergraduate  Program 

The  Department  of  Educational  Psychology  offers  pr 
grams  leading  to  the  bachelor’s  degree  in  special  edu<  ■ 
tion.  These  programs  are  designed  to  prepare  teachers 
the  mentally  handicapped,  the  learning  disabled,  I  > 
emotionally  handicapped,  and  those  with  communicat  > 1 
disorders  (speech  pathology  and  audiojogy).  A  compos  1 
major  with  elementary  education  and  special  educatior  > 
also  offered  and  recommended.  Dual  certification  in  otlr 
areas  of  special  education  is  also  available  in  s<  ■ 
contained  or  resource  settings.  For  information  on  spe  ■ 
ic  requirements,  contact  the  program  coordinator  of  s| 
cial  education,  or  the  College  of  Education  AdvisenVt 
Center,  120  MCKB. 

Graduate  Program 

The  Department  ol  Educational  Psychology  ofters  pr 
grams  leading  to  graduate  degrees  in  the  areas  ol  cc  • 
municative  disorders,  school  psychology,  counseling  i  1 
guidance,  special  education,  and  educational  psyche  ■ 
gy.  Programs  leading  to  certification  in  the  above  anfe 
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rwlij  'e  also  offered  (special  application  and  approval  re- 
jired). 

y.,,  The  Master  of  Communicative  Disorders  (MCD)  is 
1,  ranted  to  those  who  complete  the  five-year  program  of 
'rolessional  training  in  communicative  disorders.  Com- 
letion  of  the  communicative  disorders  program  qualifies 
WnHi  du  for  professional  certification  in  speech  pathology  or 
udiology.  Associated  work  in  learning  disabilities  and 
j  Jementary  education  qualifies  you  for  additional  certifica¬ 
tion  in  learning  disabilities  and  elementary  education.  In 
;J  le  fifth  year  of  professional  preparation,  you  may  elect  to 
^omplele  master's  degree  requirements  in  (1)  full-time 
nrollment  or  (2)  part-time  enrollment  accompanied  by 
‘Horn  n-the-job  training. 

ntrance  Examinations  Required.  All  graduate  pro- 
minterams  require  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  (verbal, 
cor  uanlilative.  and  advanced  lest  in  education  or  psycholo- 
y)  and/or  other  tests  as  determined  by  area  of  study. 

applications  wiii  not  be  considered  without  appropri¬ 
ate  test  scores. 

degree  Programs 

Communicative  Disorders  (B.S.) 
earning  Disabilities  (B.S.) 

.earning  Disabilities/ Emotionally  Handicapped  (B.S.) 
dentally  Retarded  (B.S.) 

Special  Education  (B.S.) 

Communicative  Disorders  (M.A.) 
illoi Counseling  and  Guidance  (M.A.) 

iducational  Psychology  (M.A.) 

,  School  Psychology  (M.A.) 

53  Clinical  Audiology  (M.A.) 

Special  Education  (M.A.) 
i.(j  Counseling  and  Guidance  (M.Ed.) 
eigf Educational  Psychology  (M.Ed.) 

School  Psychology  (M.Ed.) 

Special  Education  (M.Ed.) 

Communicative  Disorders  (MCD) 

Counseling  and  Guidance  (Ed.S.) 

2:( Educational  Psychology  (Ed.S.) 

Special  Education  (Ed.S.) 

Counseling  and  Guidance  (Ed.D.) 

^Educational  Psychology  (Ed.D.) 

Special  Education  (Ed.D.) 

Counseling  and  Personnel  Services  (Ph.D.) 

Educational  Psychology  (Ph.D.) 

Special  Education  (Ph.D.) 

Program  Requirements 

w  Communicative  Disorders  (B.S.) 

*A  B.S.  in  communicative  disorders  is  principally  a  pre- 
professional  program  leading  toward  a  master's  degree 
(which  is  required  for  certification  in  either  speech  pa¬ 
thology  or  audiology). 

B.S.  without  certification:  Physics  167,  EdPsy.  205, 
100,  230.  231 , 333,  334,  335,  433,  436,  585R;  El  Ed.  350, 

400. 


^  Major  hours  req.:  60 

3  II.  B.S.  leading  to  certification  and  master's  degree  in 
H  speech  pathology:  Physics  167;  EdPsy.  205,  100,  230, 
Ili  231, 333,  334,  335,  433,  436,  585R;  ElEd.  350,  400. 

®  Dual  major  hours  in  elementary  education  (optional):  29. 

Id  Major  hours  req.:  60 

*  III.  B.S.  leading  to  certification  and  master's  degree  in  au- 
;  diology:  Physics  167;  EdPsy.  100,  230,  231,  333,  334, 
{  435,  585R;  Indus.  101. 

Major  hours  req.:  29 

Learning  Disabilities  (B.S.) 

I.  Required  courses:  EdPsy.  205,  233,  406.  507,  426, 
526,  584 R;  ElEd.  547;  PE  572  (30  hours). 

II.  Dual  major  hours  in  elementary  education  (required): 
53. 

Major  hours  req.:  83 


Learning  Dlsabliitles/Emotlonaliy  Handicapped  (B.S.) 

I.  Required  courses:  EdPsy.  205,  233,  406,  507,  510, 
426,  511,  526,  603,  584R,  582R,  626;  ElEd.  547;  PE  572; 
Psych.  342  (48  hours). 

II.  Dual  major  hours  in  elementary  education  (required): 
53. 

Major  hours  req.:  101 

Mentally  Retarded  (B.S.) 

I.  Required  courses.  EdPsy.  205,  101R,  233,  406,  507, 
420,  520,  581 R  (23  hours). 

II.  Dual  major  hours  in  elementary  education  (required): 
55. 

Major  hours  req.:  78 

Special  Education  (B.S.) 

Program  designed  to  meet  individual  needs  without  certi¬ 
fication. 

Major  hours  req.:  30 

Graduate  Program 

All  graduate  programs  require  the  Graduate  Record  Ex¬ 
amination  (verbal,  quantitative,  and  advanced  test  in  edu¬ 
cation  or  psychology)  and/or  other  tests  as  determined 
by  area  of  study.  Applications  will  not  be  considered 
without  the  appropriate  test  scores. 

Entry  times:  Fall  Semester  and  Summer  Term  only. 
School  psychology  majors,  Fall  Semester  only. 

Application  consideration  dates:  Fall  Semester:  May  15; 
Summer  Term:  March  31 . 

Deadlines  will  be  strictly  adhered  to! 

Program  Requirements 

Communicative  Disorders  (M.A.) 

Counseling  and  Guidance  (M.A.) 

Educational  Psychology  (M.A.) 

School  Psychology  (M.A.) 

Clinical  Audiology  (M.A.) 

Special  Education  (M.A.) 

I.  Prerequisite:  A  valid  leaching  credential  and/or  appro¬ 
priate  professional  experience  as  determined  by  major 
area  ol  study. 

II.  Minors  permissible:  Any  approved  minor. 

III.  Requirements:  Minimum  ol  27  hours  of  course  work; 
elementary-level  statistics;  research;  plus  6  hours  of 
thesis  credit. 

IV.  Residence:  At  least  one  full-time  registration  must  be 
completed  on  the  Brigham  Young  University  Provo  cam¬ 
pus. 

V.  Final  examination:  An  oral  and/or  written  exam  will  be 
required  at  the  completion  of  course  work  and  thesis. 

VI.  Required  courses:  Contact  department,  320  MCKB. 

Counseling  and  Guidance  (M.Ed.) 

Educational  Psychology  (M.Ed.) 

School  Psychology  (M.Ed.) 

Special  Education  (M.Ed.) 

Communicative  Disorders  (MCD) 

I.  Prerequisite:  A  valid  teaching  credential  and/or  appro¬ 
priate  professional  experience  as  determined  by  major 
area  of  study. 

II.  Minors  permissible:  Any  approved  minor. 

III.  Requirements:  Minimum  ol  36-39  hours  of  course 
work;  research  (course  work  outside  major  area  of  study 
may  be  required). 

IV.  Residence:  At  least  one  full-time  registration  must  be 
taken  on  the  Brigham  Young  University  Provo  campus 
unless  in  approved  intern  program  (special  application  re¬ 
quired). 

V.  Credit  lor  previous  work:  Credit  earned  in  compliance 
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with  state  certification  or  renewal  requirements  must  be 
evaluated  and  approved  by  advisory  committee  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  toward  the  total  hour  requirement. 

VI.  Final  examination:  A  written  and/or  oral  com¬ 
prehensive  examination  is  required  at  the  completion  of 
course  work. 

VII.  Required  courses:  Contact  department,  320  MCKB. 

Counseling  and  Guidance  (Ed.S.) 

Educational  Psychology  (Ed.S.) 

Special  Education  (Ed.S.) 

I.  Prerequisite:  A  valid  teaching  credential  and/or  a  min¬ 
imum  of  two  years  of  appropriate  professional  experience 
as  determined  by  major  area  of  study;  a  master's  degree. 

II.  Minors  permissible;  Any  approved  minor. 

III.  Requirements:  Minimum  of  66  hours  of  course  work 
(which  may  include,  with  committee  approval,  up  to  36 
hours  of  appropriate  credit  from  master's  degree);  re¬ 
search;  professional  project. 

IV.  Residence.  At  least  one  full-time  registration  must  be 
taken  on  the  Brigham  Young  University  Provo  campus 
beyond  the  master’s  degree. 

V.  Final  examination;  An  oral  and/or  written  exam  will  be 
required  after  completion  of  course  work  and  project. 

VI.  Required  courses:  Contact  department,  320  MCKB. 

Counseling  and  Guidance  (Ed.D.) 

Educational  Psychology  (Ed.D.) 

Special  Education  (Ed.D.) 

The  Doctor  ot  Education  degree  is  primarily  designed  for 
the  educational  practitioner. 

I.  Prerequisite:  A  valid  teaching  credential  and/or  a  min¬ 
imum  of  three  years  of  appropriate  professional  expe¬ 
rience  as  determined  by  major  area  of  study;  a  master's 
degree. 

II.  Minors  permissible:  Any  approved  minor. 

III.  Requirements:  Minimum  of  75  hours  of  course  work 
(which  may  include,  with  committee  approval,  up  to  36 
hours  o!  appropriate  credit  from  master’s  degree);  ele¬ 
mentary  and  advanced-level  statistics;  research;  plus  dis¬ 
sertation  credit  (12  hours  minimum). 

IV.  Residence:  Two  consecutive  full-time  semesters  on 
the  Brigham  Young  University  Provo  campus  beyond  the 
master's  degree;  or,  as  part  of  an  approved  intern  pro¬ 
gram  (special  application  required),  two  or  more  con¬ 
secutive  lull-time  Summer  Terms  on  the  Brigham  Young 
University  Provo  campus  with  intervening  supervised  held 
experience. 

V.  Final  examination:  Written  comprehensive  examination 
required  at  the  completion  of  course  work.  Oral  defense 
of  dissertation  required. 

VI.  Required  courses:  Contact  department,  320  MCKB. 

Counseling  and  Guidance  (Ph.D.) 

Educational  Psychology  (Ph.D.) 

Special  Education  (Ph.D.) 

The  Doctor  o!  Philosophy  emphasizes  research,  theory, 
and  statistics. 

I.  Prerequisite:  A  master’s  degree  in  education  or  psy¬ 
chology  or  the  equivalent  and  appropriate  professional 
experience. 

II.  Minors  permissible:  Any  approved  minor.  . 

III.  Requirements:  Minimum  of  60  hours  of  course  work 
(which  may  include,  with  committee  approval,  up  to  36 
hours  of  appropriate  credit  from  master’s  degree);  satis- 
laction  ol  tool  subject  prerequisites;  elementary  and  ad¬ 
vanced-level  statistics;  research;  plus  dissertation  credit 
(1 8  hours  minimum). 

IV.  Residence:  Two  consecutive  lull-time  semesters  on 
the  Brigham  Young  University  Provo  campus  beyond  the 
master's  degree. 


V  Final  examination:  Written  comprehensive  examinatio  55 
required  at  completion  of  course  work.  Oral  defense  c  3; 
dissertation  required. 


VI.  Required  coures:  Contact  department,  320  MCKB. 
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Educational  Psychology  Courses 

100.  Communication  and  Exploration  In  Special  EdiLj 
cation.  (2:1:2) 

101R.  Field  Work  in  Special  Education.  (1 :0:4  ea.) 

205.  Education  ol  Exceptional  Children.  (3:2:2)  Inddjj 
pendent  Study  also. 

Causes,  recognition,  incidence,  and  characteristics  <w 
all  exceptionalities. 


230.  Language  Development.  (2:2:1 )  , 

Syntax  and  semantics  of  human  communication,  ir» 
eluding  language  cognition. 


11. 


OT 
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231.  Phonology:  Theory  and  Application.  (2:2:0) 
Phonological  development,  distinctive  feature  system: 
dynamics  of  articulatory  movements,  and  phonetic  trar 
scription. 

233.  Remediation  ol  Communicative  Disorders.  (2:2: 

How  parents,  teachers,  and  others  can  help  childre  r 
with  speech,  hearing,  or  language  disorders  in  the  horn 
or  within  the  context  of  the  regular  curriculum. 

333.  Education  of  the  Preschool,  Communicative 
Handicapped  Child  1.  (6:5:10)  Prerequisite:  EdPsy.  10i 
230, 231. 

334.  Basic  Audiology  and  Aural  Rehabilitation.  (6:5:1 
Prerequisite:  EdPsy.  333. 

335.  Communication  Disorders  ol  the  Neurological 
Impaired.  (4:3:3)  Prerequisite:  EdPsy.  334. 

Assessment  and  treatment  of  language  communicatic 
and  motor  problems  of  mental  retardation,  learning  di 
abilities,  childhood  aphasia,  autism,  and  hyperkinesis. 

403R.  Development  and  Learning.  (1 -4:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

Learning  process,  readiness,  individual  difference 
motivation,  and  evaluation. 

406.  Learning  Abilities  of  Exceptional  Children.  (3:2: 
Prerequisite:  EdPsy.  205. 

Learning  as  it  relates  to  specific  characteristics  of  e 
ceptional  children. 

407.  Resources  lor  Exceptional  Children.  (3:2:2)  Pr 
requisite:  EdPsy.  205. 

Vocational  planning  and  school,  community,  and  p^ 
ent  relationships. 

420.  Education  ol  the  Mentally  Retarded.  (3:2:2)  Ind 
pendent  Study  also.  Prerequisite:  EdPsy.  205  or  equiv 
lent. 

Identification,  .classification,  and  characteristics  of  ti 
retarded  and  general  problems  in  their  care,  manag 
ment,  and  education. 


It. 


425.  Arts  lor  the  Handicapped.  (4:2:0) 

Basic  principles  of  an  experience  with  art  activities,  et 

phasizing  adaptations  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  disabled 

426.  Introduction  to  Teaching  Children  with  Learnli, 

Disabilities.  (3:2:2)  Prerequisite:  EdPsy.  205. 

Classroom  identification,  diagnosis,  and  adjustment 
curriculum  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  with  learnii 
disabilities.  For  special  and  regular  classroom  teachers. 

433.  Communication  Disorders  ol  School  Childre 

(6.5:10)  Prerequisite:  EdPsy.  335  and  concurrent  reg 
tration  in  EdPsy.  585R 


3KUI  1  pi  1  i— u 1  o y  <  1. 

Assessment  and  instruction  at  the  school-age  level  1  | 
disorders  ot  language,  speech  production,  reading,  a 
other  communication-learning  disorders. 

435.  Audiology.  (2:2:4)  Prerequisite:  EdPsy.  333,  3C 
335 

Administering,  conducting,  and  interpreting  advanc 
audiometric  tests. 


490R.  Seminar.  (1 -2:2:0  ea  ) 

493R.  Readings.  (1-2:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 
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)0.  Research  Design  In  Educational  Psychology. 

:3:0  ea.) 

)1.  Introduction  to  Testing  and  Appraisal.  (3:3:0)  In- 

jpendent  Study  also. 

.  )2.  Behavior  Problems  In  the  School.  (3:2:0) 

)5.  Psycho-Educational  Implications  of  Excep- 
itfl*  jnality.  (1-3:Arr.:Arr.) 

)6.  Behavioral  Science  Foundations  for  Special  Edu- 
itlon.  (1-3:Arr.:Arr.) 

*  )7.  Evaluation  ot  Individual  Differences.  (3:3:1) 

D9.  Diagnosis  ol  Communication-Learning  Dysfunc- 
ans.  (3:3:6) 

10.  Education  ol  Emotionally  Handicapped  Children. 

1:3:1)  Prerequisite:  EdPsy.  205  and  consent  ot  instruc- 
■r. 

Organization  ot  educational  programs,  curricular  devel- 
^  ament,  and  teaching  methods  for  students  with  emotion- 
1  problems. 

rar 

11.  Curriculum  lor  Emotionally  Handicapped  Chil- 
ren.  (3:2:2) 

j0  Curriculum  development  for  educating  emotionally 
,e  andicapped  children. 

14R,  515R.  Special  Topics  In  Education.  (1-3: 1  -3: 1 
a.)  Independent  Study  also. 

—Educational  Psychology 
—Remedial  Reading 
—Behavior  Modification 
—Effectiveness  Training 
—Transactional  Analysis 
—Specific  Problems  in  Special  Education 

*  —Diagnostic  and  Psychological  Tests  In  School 

Setting 

—Changing  Role  of  Counselors 
**  —Issues  of  Communicative  Disorders 

This  course  will  cover  various  phases  of  the  subject  mat- 
sr,  and  title  may  change  to  fit  specific  category. 

20.  Curriculum  for  Mentally  Retarded  Children. 

3:3:2)  Prerequisite:  EdPsy  420 
Placement  and  organization  of  educational  programs, 
urriculum  development,  and  teaching  methods  for  class¬ 
es  for  mentally  retarded  students. 

|  26.  Curriculum  for  the  Learning  Disabled.  (3:3:0)  Pre- 
equisite:  EdPsy.  205,  426,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Organization  ol  educational  programs,  curriculum  de- 
03  'elopment,  and  teaching  methods  for  children  with  learn- 
ng  disabilities. 

»30R.  Sign  Language  and  Manual  Communications 
Systems.  (3:3:2  ea.) 

Provides  orientation  to  manual  communication  systems 
md  functional  skill  in  the  use  of  Ameslan.  finger  spelling. 
Tnd  other  nonoral  language  forms. 

•36.  Disorders  of  Articulation.  (3:3:2) 

>45.  Counseling  and  Guidance  Services.  (2:2:0)  Inde- 
i  jendeni  Study  also. 

Principles  and  practices  of  pupil  personnel  services  in 
m  he  public  schools. 

>46.  Helping  Relationships:  Basic  Concepts  and 
Skills.  (2:1:2) 

For  people  interested  in  paraprofessional.  peer,  or  lay 
counseling. 

i  572.  Neurological  Correlates  in  Special  Education. 

573.  Workshop  for  Teachers  of  Bilingual  Children.  (2:8 

1  hrs./day  for  two  weeks:0) 

Study  of  educational  needs,  materials,  and  methods 
i  appropriate  to  Ihe  background  and  language  problems  ol 
bilingual  students. 

‘  580R.  Directed  Observation  in  the  Schools. 

(1-3:Arr.:Arr.’ea.)  Prerequisite,  consent  of  instructor. 

581 R.  Practlcum  in  Mental  Retardation.  (2-8.0:5-12  ea.) 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 


582R.  Practicum  in  Emotionally  Handicapped.  (2-8:0:5- 
12  ea  )  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

584R.  Practicum  in  Learning  Disabilities.  (2-8:0:5-12 
ea  )  Prerequisite:  consent  ol  instructor. 

585R.  Practicum  in  Communicative  Disorders.  (2- 

8:1 :5-1 2  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

591 R.  Master's  Admission  Seminar.  (1 -3:2:2  ea.)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  provisional  admission  to  master’s  degree  pro¬ 
gram. 

600.  (EdPsy.)  Research  Design  and  Critical  Analysis 
In  Educational  Psychology.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Stat. 


601.  Advanced  Educational  Psychology.  (3:3:1) 

603.  Guidance  and  Counseling  for  the  Handicapped. 

(2:2:0) 

Principles  and  techniques  of  guidance  services  for  the 
physically,  mentally,  or  socially  handicapped.  Required 
for  California  certification. 

604.  Special  Education  Services  in  Public  Schools. 

(2:2:0) 

607.  Language  Disorders.  (3:3:3) 

608.  Methods  and  Problems  of  Research  in  Commu¬ 
nicative  Disorders.  (2:2:0) 

Students  take  this  course  in  their  first  graduate  semes¬ 
ter. 

610.  Problems  and  Issues  in  School  Psychology. 

(3:2:1) 

625.  Diagnosis  of  Achievement  Difficulties.  (3:2:2)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Personality,  learning,  motivation,  cognition,  etc.,  are 
considered  from  the  perspective  of  intra-  and  inter¬ 
personal  human  communications. 

626.  Remedial  Teaching  Techniques.  (3:2:2)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  EdPsy.  505  or  equivalent. 

627.  Diagnostic  Teaching.  (2:1:2)  Prerequisite:  EdPsy. 
505  or  equivalent. 

Principles  and  practices  to  enable  the  teacher  to  deter¬ 
mine  and  remediate  learning  problems. 

628.  Prescriptive  Teaching.  (2:1:2)  Prerequisite:  EdPsy. 
505  or  equivalent. 

Analyzing  and  supporting  information  from  all  sources, 
where  necessary,  to  build  an  individualized  remedial  pro¬ 
gram. 

629.  Motor  Perception.  (2:1:2) 

Diagnosis  and  remediation  of  motor  perceptual  prob¬ 
lems  which  interfere  with  learning;  using  tools  such  as 
Kephart,  Frostig,  Cranney,  etc. 

631.  Fluency  Disorders.  (3:3:3) 

632.  Voice  Disorders.  (2:2:1) 

634.  Organically  Based  Speech  Disorders.  (2:2:0) 

635.  Speech  and  Hearing  Science.  (3:3:3) 

636.  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Human  Commun¬ 
ication.  (3:3:3) 

637.  Aphasia.  (2:2:1) 

638.  Clinical  Audiology.  (2:2:2) 

Administering  new  and  advanced  audiometric  pro¬ 
cedures  in  assessing  impaired  hearing. 

639.  Community  and  Industrial  Audiology.  (2:2:1) 
Hearing  problems  in  industry,  legal  implications 

640.  Pediatric  Audiology.  (2:2:1) 

Intensive  study  ol  the  problems  encountered,  the  ra¬ 
tionale  behind,  and  Ihe  audiological  instruments  used  lo 
assess  hearing  of  infants  and  young  children. 

641.  Hearing  Aids.  (2:2:0) 

Acquaints  students  in  speech,  hearing,  and  related 
fields  with  basic  designs,  operation,  selection,  and  use  ot 
hearing  aids  of  all  types 

642.  Counsel,  Guidance,  and  Education  of  the  Hearing 
Impaired.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  EdPsy.  205. 
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643.  Aural  Rehabilitation.  (2:2:2) 

645.  The  Use  of  Tests  In  Counseling.  (2:2:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  EdPsy.  501 , 545. 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  particular  types  of 
tests;  practice  in  interpreting  test  results;  implications  of 
test  choices  and  usage. 

646.  Counseling  Theory  and  Practice.  (3:3:0)  Indepen¬ 
dent  Study  also  but  restricted  to  commissioned  and  pros¬ 
pective  chaplains.  Prerequisite:  EdPsy.  545. 

Intensive  sludy  of  the  various  theories  of  counseling, 
current  research,  and  accepted  practices. 

647.  Individual  Testing  Techniques  in  Education. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  completion  of  or  concurrent  registra¬ 
tion  in  EdPsy  501 , 645,  and  consent  of  instructor. 

648.  Group  Techniques  for  Counselors.  (3:2:0)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  EdPsy.  646  or  consent  of  instructor. 

649.  Career  Education.  (3:2:2-4)  Prerequisite:  EdPsy 
545. 

Techniques  and  theories  of  vocation  selection  and  use 
of  community  resources,  occupational  data,  and  psycho¬ 
logical  factors  underlying  career  choices. 

650.  Organization  of  Guidance.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  Ed¬ 
Psy.  545. 

652.  Elementary  School  Guidance.  (2:2:0) 

653.  Student  Personnel  Services  in  Higher  Education. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  EdPsy.  545. 

654.  Informational  Services  and  Resources.  (2:2:1) 

657.  Language  and  Other  Communication  Disorders  of 
the  Severely  Handicapped.  (3:3:3) 

670.  Instrumentation  In  Communicative  Disorders. 

(2:1:2) 

Technical  equipment  used  in  audiology,  psycho¬ 
physics,  and  speech  science;  functions  of  calibration, 
measurement,  monitoring,  programming,  and  recording. 

674.  Psycholinguistics.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  EdPsy.  505. 

Administering,  programming,  and  applying  research 
based  on  the  Illinois  Test  of  Psycholinguistic  Abilities 
(ITPA). 

678R.  Observation  and  Counseling  Lab.  (3:1:4  ea.) 

679R.  Counseling  Practlcum.  (3:1:4  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
EdPsy.  678R  and  consent  of  instructor. 

680R.  Internship  In  Educational  Psychology.  (2-6:0:6- 
18  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor  eight  weeks  in 
advance  of  registration. 

681 R.  Practlcum  in  Educational  Psychology.  (2-4:1- 
2:4-8  ea.) 

682R.  Practicum  in  School  Psychology.  (2-4:1 -2:4-8 
ea.) 

683R.  Practlcum  in  Special  Education.  (2-4:1 -2:4-8  ea.) 

685R.  Practicum  in  Communicative  Disorders.  (2-4:1  - 
2:4-8  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consenl  of  instructor. 

690R.  Seminar.  (1 -3:2:0  ea.) 

691 R.  Doctoral  Admission  Seminar.  (1 -2:2:0  ea.) 

692R.  Advanced  Topics  in  Special  Education.  (1- 

3:Arr,:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

693R.  Readings.  (1-5:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  instructor. 

694R.  Special  Projects  in  Communicative  Disorders. 

(1-3: 1-3:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

695R.  Counseling  Seminar.  (1-3:Arr  Arr.  ea.) 

696R.  Research.  (1 -5:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  instructor. 

698R.  Field  Project.  (2-6:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisite:  Stal. 
552  and  EdPsy.  600  or  equivalent. 

699R.  Thesis.  (6-9:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisite:  Stat.  552 
and  EdPsy.  600  or  equivalent 


700.  Research  Design  for  Doctoral  Dissertation.  (3.3  4 
Prerequisite:  doctoral  status  and  Stat.  552  or  equivalent. 

745.  Advanced  Counseling  Theory.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite 
EdPsy.  646. 

746.  Supervision  in  Counseling.  (3:1:2) 

748.  Advanced  Group  Counseling.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite 
EdPsy.  648. 

780R.  Internship.  (2-8:0:6-24  ea.)  Prerequisite:  conser 
of  instructor  eight  weeks  in  advance  of  registration. 

784R.  Advanced  Practlcum  In  Counseling  and  Gulc 
ance.  (1 -4:1:8  ea.)  Prerequisite:  EdPsy.  680R  and  cor. 
sent  of  instructor. 

790R.  Advanced  Seminar.  (2:2:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  cor  e 
sent  of  instructor. 

796R.  Advanced  Research.  (2-4:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequ  jg 
site:  consent  of  instructor. 

799R.  Dissertation.  (1 2-1 8:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisite 
Stat.  552,  554,  EdPsy.  700  or  equivalent  of  these. 


Elementary  Education 

Professors:  R.  Allred,  Berryessa,  C.  Clark,  Daines,  Dum 
Harmon,  Sucher,  Wolfgramm. 

Associate  Professors:  J.  E.  Baird  (Chairman,  24 
MCKB),  Bishop,  Butterfield,  Campbell,  Cutler,  Harm  w 
C.  Harris,  Heil,  Jacobs,  Laird,  Moore.  Nelson,  Op  * 
Puckett,  Wade,  Wadham,  Winterrose,  Young. 

Assistant  Professors:  Bowles.  Brown,  Chai,  W.  H.  Clar  } 
Hardy,  Olson,  Searle,  Tolman. 

Instructors:  Knight,  Koplin,  Tuttle. 

Degree  Programs 

Elementary  Education  (B.S.)  with  a  10-hour  academ 
specially  in  one  of  the  following  areas.  Courses  for  eac 
specialty  are  listed  in  the  Elementary  Education  Prograf 
Guide. 

Art 

Child  Development  and  Family  Relationships 

Humanities 

Indian  Education 

Language  Arts 

Mathematics 

Modern  Language 

Music 

Outdoor  Education 
Physical  Education— Men 
Physical  Education— Women 
Science 
Social  Science 
Special  Education 

Teaching  English  as  a  Second  Language 
Bilingual/Bicuitural  Education 
Elementary  Curriculum  and  Instruction  (M.Ed.) 

Reading  SpecialisI  (M.Ed.) 

Elementary  Curriculum  and  Instruction  (M.A.) 

Reading  Specialist  (M.A.) 

Elementary  Curriculum  and  Instruction  (Ed.S.) 

Reading  Specialist  (Ed.S.) 

Elementary  Curriculum  and  Instruction  (Ed.D.) 

Program  Requirements 

Elementary  Education  (B.S.) 

I.  Required  subject  area  courses:  ElEd.  200  (by  app 
cation  only),  300,  350A.B.C,  370,  400,  451 ;  EdAd.  452. 

II.  One  elective  hour  from  the  following:  ElEd.  450,  45 
455,  456,  457,  458,  459,  461,  462,  463,  464,  465,  46 
468.  469.  470,  493R. 

III.  Other  required  subject  area  courses:  Geog.  12 
Health  361;  Math.  305;  ArtDs.  326,  Music  280,  380;  F 
103,  184,  375  or  376;  ElEd.  340. 

Major  hours  req.:  67 
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ementary  Curriculum  and  Instruction  (M.Ed.) 
trading  Specialist  (M.Ed.) 

1  Prerequisite:  The  elementary  curriculum  and  instruction 
m  jgree  requires  a  valid  elementary  teaching  credential 
id  one  year  ol  successful  teaching  experience.  The 
ading  specialist  degree  requires  a  valid  teaching  cre- 
jntial  and  three  years  ol  successful  professional  educa- 
M  jn  experience. 


m 


Entrance  examination  required:  Graduate  Record  Ex- 
nination  (GRE)  or  the  Miller  Analogies  Test  (MAT)  prior 
»  acceptance. 


G4 


Minors  permissible:  any  approved  minor. 


"  Requirements:  Minimum  ol  36  hours,  completion  of  a 
jaching  improvement  project,  a  final  written  or  oral  corn¬ 
er  rehensive  examination. 


Residence:  At  leasl  one  full-time  summer  or  semester 
^ujjgist ration  must  be  taken  on  Bngham  Young  University 
rovo  campus. 


iKI.  Credit  for  previous  work.  Up  to  10  hours  of  approved 
redil  can  be  applied  toward  a  Master  of  Education  de- 
ree. 


II.  Required  courses:  Consult  department  This  program 
;  designed  to  meet  individual  needs. 


lementary  Curriculum  and  Instruction  (M.A.) 

-eading  Specialist  (M.A.) 

Prerequisite:  The  elementary  curriculum  and  instruction 
24  egree  requires  a  valid  elementary  teaching  credential 
'  nd  one  year  of  successful  leaching  experience.  The 
fading  specialist  degree  requires  a  valid  teaching  cre- 
ential  and  three  years  of  successful  professional  educa- 
*  on  experience. 

.  Entrance  examination  required:  Graduate  Record  Ex- 
mination  (GRE)  or  the  Miller  Analogies  Test  (MAT)  prior 
j  acceplance. 

I.  Minors  permissible:  Any  approved  minor 

Kl 

K  J.  Requirements:  Minimum  of  33  hours,  a  thesis,  a  spec¬ 
ked  course  in  statistical  methods  in  education,  a  final 
vritten  or  oral  examination. 

K  Residence:  At  least  one  full-time  summer  or  semester 
egistration  must  be  completed  on  the  Brigham  Young 
Jniversity  Provo  campus. 

/I.  Credit  for  previous  work:  Up  to  10  hours  ol  approved 
credit  can  be  applied  toward  a  Master  of  Arts  degree. 

/II  Required  courses:  Consult  department.  This  program 
s  designed  to  meet  individual  needs. 

Elementary  Curriculum  and  Instruction  (Ed.S.) 

Reading  Specialist  (Ed.S.) 

I.  Prerequisite:  A  valid  teaching  credential,  a  minimum  of 
two  years  of  teaching  experience,  and  a  master’s  degree 

II.  Entrance  examination  required:  Graduate  Record  Ex¬ 
amination  (GRE)  or  the  Miller  Analogies  Test  (MAT)  prior 
to  acceptance. 

III.  Minors  permissible:  Any  approved  minor. 

IV.  Requirements:  Minimum  ol  60  hours  (including  ap¬ 
proved  credit  from  master's  degree),  a  field  project  (6 
hours  minimum.  ElEd.  699R). 

V.  Residence  At  least  two  consecutive  full-time  semes¬ 
ters  on  the  Brigham  Young  University  Provo  campus  or, 
as  part  of  an  approved  intern  program,  two  consecutive 
full-lime  Summer  Terms  on  the  BYU  campus  with  inter¬ 
vening  supervised  field  experience  must  be  completed 

‘  VI.  Credit  lor  previous  work:  Credit  applied  toward  an 
educational  specialist  degree  must  be  evaluated  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  your  advisory  committee. 

VII  Required  courses:  Consult  department.  This  program 
is  designed  to  meet  individual  needs 

Elementary  Curriculum  and  Instruction  (Ed.D.) 

I.  Prerequisite:  A  valid  teaching  credential,  a  minimum  of 


three  years  of  successful  professional  education  expe¬ 
rience,  and  a  master's  degree 

II  Entrance  examination  required:  As  specified  by  the  de¬ 
partment. 

III.  Minors  permissible:  Any  approved  minor 

IV.  Requirements:  Minimum  ol  75  hours  (including  ap¬ 
proved  credit  Irom  master's  degree),  proficiency  in  statis¬ 
tical  methods  in  education;  a  comprehensive  written  ex¬ 
amination:  a  dissertation  (12  hours  minimum,  ElEd. 
799R). 

V.  Residence:  Two  consecutive  full-time  semesters  on 
the  Brigham  Young  University  Provo  campus  beyond  the 
master’s  degree  or.  as  part  of  an  approved  intern  pro¬ 
gram.  two  consecutive  full-time  Summer  Terms  on  the 
BYU  campus  with  intervening  supervised  field  expe¬ 
riences  must  be  completed. 

VI.  Credit  for  previous  work:  Credit  applied  must  be  eval¬ 
uated  and  approved  by  your  advisory  committee. 

VII.  Required  courses:  Consult  department.  This  program 
is  designed  to  meet  individual  needs 


Elementary  Education  Courses 

200.  Educational  Exploration.  (2:2:1)  Prerequisite:  ap¬ 
proved  application  to  the  elementary  program. 

Introduction  to  attributes  of  a  teacher.  Self-exploration 
relative  to  those  attributes.  Guided  observations  in  educa¬ 
tional  settings  GPA  ol  2  5  required  SI  0  tee  payable  at 
midterm. 

300.  Teacher  Assistant  Experience.  (1-8:Arr.:Arr.)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  ElEd.  200. 

Introduction  to  principles  of  learning  and  teaching 
One-hall  day  in  a  public  school  lor  eight  weeks. 

330.  Teaching  Foreign  Language  in  the  Elementary 
School  (FLES).  (2:2:A rr.)  Prerequisite:  ElEd  300  and  lor- 
eign  language  courses  numbered  321  and  322. 

340.  Children's  Literature.  (2:2:0)  Independent  Study 
also. 

Evaluation  ot  significant  books  that  meet  children's 
needs.  Not  open  to  freshmen. 

350.  Elementary  Education.  (8:4:4)  Prerequisite:  ElEd. 
300. 

Teaching  social  studies,  science,  math,  reading  and 
language  arts.  Organized  in  three  modules.  Students  will 
register,  then  be  assigned  to  appropriale  module. 

350A.  Methods  of  Teaching  Reading/Language 
Arts.  (4:2:2)  Prerequisite:  ElEd.  300. 

Clarification  ot  teaching  processes  for  leaching 
word  recognition,  decoding  skills,  comprehension, 
and  the  components  of  oral  and  written  expression 

350B.  Methods  of  Teaching  Math.  (2:1:1)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  ElEd.  300. 

Methods  ot  teaching  malh.  including  reading  tech¬ 
niques  applied  to  content. 

350C.  Methods  of  Teaching  Science/ Social  Stud¬ 
ies.  (2:1:1)  Prerequisite:  ElEd.  300. 

Methods  of  teaching  science  and  social  studies,  in¬ 
cluding  reading  techniques  applied  to  content  Also, 
principles  ot  multicultural  education. 

351.  Bilingual  Elementary  Reading  and  Language 
Arts— Navajo.  (3  3:0)  Prerequisite:  bilingual  Navajo/En- 
glish,  ElEd.  200  and  300. 

352.  Bilingual  Math,  Science,  and  Social  Studies— 
Navajo.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  bilingual  Navajo/ English, 
ElEd  200  and  300. 

355.  Bilingual  Reading  and  Language  Arts  Methods— 
Spanish.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite,  bilingual  Spanish /English, 
ElEd  200  and  300. 

356.  Bilingual  Math,  Science,  and  Social  Studies 
Methods— Spanish.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  bilingual  Span¬ 
ish /English,  ElEd.  200  and  300. 
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370.  Practlcum  in  Reading  Math.  (1-6:Arr  Arr ) 
Diagnosing  and  prescribing  corrective  procedures  in 
reading  and  language  arts  Practicum  in  math,  social 
studies,  and  science  in  school  setting 

400.  Classroom  Teaching  Experience.  (8:Arr.:Arr.) 
Special  lee  and  prior  application  required.  Prerequisite: 
El  Ed.  370. 

401.  Bilingual  Elementary  Student  Teaching— Navajo. 

(8:8:0)  Prerequisite:  ElEd.  351  and  352. 

402.  Bilingual  Elementary  Student  Teaching— Spanish. 

(8:8:0)  Prerequisite:  ElEd.  355  and  356. 

422.  (ElEd.-CDFR)  Early  Childhood  Education:  Meth¬ 
ods  and  Practlcum  in  Preschool  and  Kindergarten.  (1- 

8:Arr.:Arr.)  Prerequisite:  CDFR  210  and  222  or  ElEd.  300; 
prior  registration. 

Student  teaching  experience.  Special  lee. 

450.  Value  Clarification  In  Education.  (1 -2:2:0) 

Clarification  of  personal  goals  and  values  as  these  re¬ 
late  to  the  educational  process. 

451.  Instructional  Media.  (1:1:0)  Prerequisite:  ElEd.  200. 
Basic  media  production  skills,  emphasizing  the  visual 

techniques. 

□  Educational  Administration  452.  The  Professional 
Teacher.  (1:1:0) 

454.  Evaluating  Reading  Performance.  (2:2:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  ElEd.  350A. 

455.  Recreational  Reading.  (1:1:0)  Prerequisite:  ElEd. 
350A. 

Developing  reading  interests  and  habits  in  the  class¬ 
room. 

456.  Teaching  Oral  and  Written  Expression.  (2:2:0) 

457.  Teaching  Reading  in  the  Content  Areas.  (1 -2:2:0) 
Prerequisite:  ElEd.  350. 

458.  Individualizing  Reading  Instruction.  (2:2:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  ElEd.  350A. 

459.  Organizing  Spelling  and  Listening  Programs. 

(2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  ElEd.  350A. 

461.  Individualized  Instruction  In  the  Elementary 
School.  (1  -2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  ElEd.  350A,B,C. 

Techniques  for  individualizing  instruction  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school. 

462.  SS-ScI  Innovations.  (1:1:0)  Prerequisite:  ElEd. 
350C. 

Modern  innovations  in  science  and  social  studies  in  the 
elementary  school. 

463.  Cultural  Dilferences.  (1:1:0)  Prerequisite:  ElEd. 
350C. 


—Organizing  for  Instruction 
—Language  Arts— Elementary 


These  courses  will  cover  various  phases  of  the  subjec 
matter,  and  titles  may  change  to  fit  specific  category. 

51 5R.  Special  Topics  In  Education.  (1-3:1 -3:1  ea.)  Ir  11 
dependent  Study  also. 

—Social  Sciences 
—Reading 

—Curriculum  Innovations  In  Elementary  Education 
—Language  Arts 

—Developing  Independent  Learning  Materials 

—Science 

—Mathematics 

—Individual  Instruction— Elementary 
—Increasing  Teacher  Effectiveness 

527.  Readiness  and  Beginning  Reading.  (2:2:0)  Prerec  * 
uisite:  ElEd.  400  or  teachino  certificate 


533.  Kindergarten  Education.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  ElEc 
400  or  teaching  certificate. 


534.  Innovative  Practices  in  the  Elementary  Schoo 

(3:3:1) 


547.  Foundations  in  Reading  K-12.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite 
teaching  certificate  or  consent  of  instructor. 


578R.  Practlcum  In  Teaching.  (1-4:Arr.:Arr.  ea  ). 

For  student  teaching  practicum,  an  application  for 
specific  assignment  must  be  filed  with  the  Student  TeacH 
ing  Office  one  semester  before  receiving  an  assignmen 
A  laboratory  fee  of  $25  is  charged,  payable  upon  appl 
cation  lor  studenl  leaching. 


600.  Research  Design  in  Education.  (3:3:0)  Prerequ 
site:  graduate  standing. 


612R.  Supervision  of  Student  Teachers.  (1-3:Arr.:Ar 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  teaching  certificate. 


620.  Master’s  Admission  Seminar.  (1 -3:2:0)  Prerequ 
site:  teaching  certificate. 


622.  Advanced  Study  In  Childhood  Education.  (2:2:( 
Prerequisite:  teaching  certificate. 

Educational  theory  and  analysis  of  current  practices 
schools. 


623.  Teaching  Science  In  the  Elementary  Schoo 

(2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  teaching  certificate. 

625.  Teaching  Social  Studies  in  the  Elementar 
School.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  teaching  certificate. 

627.  Teaching  Reading  in  the  Curriculum.  (2:2:0)  Pre  L 
requisite:  teaching  certificate  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Reading  in  the  different  content  areas;  comprehensio  1 
and  study  skills  as  developed  in  kindergarten  throug 
grade  twelve. 


464.  Bilingual  Issues  and  Problems— Elementary  Edu-  628.  Children’s  Literature.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  EIE< 
cation.  (1 :1 :0)  Prerequisite:  ElEd.  351 , 352,  355,  356.  340. 


465.  Math  Enrichment.  (1 :1:0)  Prerequisite:  ElEd.  350. 

Students  prepare,  demonstrate,  and  participate  in  en¬ 
richment  and  media-type  math  activities. 

467.  Principles  of  Learning  and  Behavior.  (2:2:0) 

468.  Precise  Classroom  Evaluation.  (1:1:0) 

469.  Creating  a  Climate  for  Creativity.  (1:1:0) 

470.  Developing  Positive  Self-Concepts.  (1:1:0) 

490R.  Seminar.  (1 -2:2:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in¬ 
structor. 

493R.  Independent  Readings  or  Project.  (1 -4:Arr.:Arr. 
ea.) 


631.  Curriculum  Development  In  the  Elemental 
School.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  teaching  certificate. 

Techniques  for  change,  evaluation,  and  stabilizalion  ( 
curriculum. 

632.  Research  and  Literature  In  Reading.  (2:2:0)  Pri 
requisite:  ElEd.  547  and  627. 

History  of  reading,  emphasizing  research  and  currei 
literature  in  the  teaching  of  reading  from  kindergarte 
through  grade  twelve. 

633.  Teaching  Language  Arts  in  the  Elemental 
School.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  teaching  certificate. 

Methods  of  instruction  in  listening,  speaking,  and  wri 
ing,  with  their  related  skills. 


514R.  Special  Topics  in  Education.  (1  -3: 1  -3: 1  ea.)  In¬ 
dependent  Study  also. 

—Reading 
—Mathematics 
—Social  Sciences 
—•Science 

—Developing  Instructional  Media 
—Individual  Instruction— Elementary 
—Curriculum  Innovations  In  Elementary  Education 


635.  Teaching  Mathematics  in  the  Elementary  Schoc 

(2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  ElEd  350B  or  equivalent  and  teacl 
ing  certificate. 

637.  Organization  and  Supervision  of  Reading  Pr< 
grams  K-12.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  ElEd.  547,  627. 

660.  Research  Design  and  Technical  Writing  In  Edi 
cation.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Slat.  552  or  consent  of  ii 
structor. 
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OR.  Internship.  (2-6:0:6-18  ea.)  Prerequisite:  arrange- 
3nt  wilh  elementary  graduate  coordinator  prior  to  regis- 
ition. 


iOR.  Seminar.  (2:2:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
»  h'uctor. 


HR.  Doctoral  Admission  Seminar.  (2:2:0  ea.)  Prereq- 
site:  permission  of  department. 


tton 


I3R.  Independent  Readings.  (1-5:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prereq- 
site:  permission  of  department. 


I6R.  Independent  Research.  (1 -8:Arr..Arr.  ea.)  Prereq- 
site:  permission  of  department. 

)8R.  Field  Project  (2-4:Arr..Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisite:  ElEd. 

to. 

?8}j)9R.  Thesis  for  Master’s  Degree.  (6-9:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

17.  Curriculum  of  the  Public  Schools.  (2:2:0)  Prereq- 
lEfljsite:  master's  degree. 

51.  Research  Design  for  Doctoral  Dissertation.  (2:2:4) 

prerequisite:  doctoral  candidacy  and  Slat.  552  or  equiva- 

v30R.  Internship  In  Education.  (2-8:0:6-24  ea.)  Prereq- 
isite:  arrangement  with  elementary  graduate  coordinator 
rior  to  registration 


;*90R.  Seminar.  (2:2:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
*3$  epartment. 


^SR.  Advanced  Research.  (2-4:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequi¬ 
site-  permission  of  department. 


99R.  Dissertation.  (6-9:Arr  :Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisite:  ElEd 
S  51  or  equivalent  and  consent  ol  committee  chairman. 


nstructional  Science 


'rolessors:  H.  Black.  C.  Clark.  G.  Harrison  (Chairman. 

W-160  STAD).  A.  Van  Mondfrans. 
associate  Professors:  L.  Gale.  E.  Green,  P.  F.  Merrill.  E. 

Schneider.  R.  Osguthorpe  (EdPsy  ). 
tsslstant  Professors:  D.  Inouye.  W.  Quinn,  M.  Shelley 
srttdjunct  Professor:  C.  Bunderson  (WICAT) 
nstructor:  E.  Jensen.  J.  Kerr. 


Degree  Programs 

^  nstructional  Science  (M.S.) 
nstructional  Design  and  Production  (Ed  S.) 
nstructional  Science  and  Technology  (Ed.D.) 
e  nstructional  Science  and  Technology  (Ph.D.) 
nstructional  Psychology  (Ph  D.) 

jgl  The  Department  of  Instructional  Science  degree  pro- 
grams  are  designed  to  develop  scientific,  professional. 
,  land  technological  skills  required  systematically  to  improve 
“  conventional  and  innovative  instruction  systems.  Skill  in 
the  design,  implementation,  and  evaluation  of  manage- 
,r  ment  systems  for  ihe  delivery  of  instruction  is  developed 
through  extensive  project  and  internship  experience, 
o  Interface  management  systems  skills  using  interactive 
human,  print,  electronic,  photochemical,  and  graphic 
strategies  are  developed  in  laboratory  and  field  settings 
g  project  experience  is  offered  in  church,  government,  uni¬ 
versity,  public  school,  and  industrial  systems,  with  special 
■''emphasis  on  those  employing  innovatively  structured 
*  texts,  tutoring,  delivery,  and  testing.  The  systematic  ap¬ 
proach  to  instructional  improvement  is  based  upon  skills 
,r  developed  in  quantitative  and  logical  methodologies  of  the 
management,  social,  and  informational  sciences.  They  in- 
^  elude  information  processing,  measurement  and  eval¬ 
uation.  statistics,  and  general  systems  strategies. 

Course  work  offerings  are  specially  designed  for  per- 
9  sons  engaged  in  instructional  improvement,  including 
■  professors,  teachers,  and  those  involved  in  training  in  in¬ 
dustry.  These  programs  are  designed  to  provide  subject 
fl  matter  specialists  with  the  systematic  analysis,  design, 
and  technological  skills  for  successive  improvement  ol 
Iheir  instructional  program. 

Undergraduate  Research  Training  (URT)  Program 

The  Department  of  Instructional  Science  does  not  offer  a 


baccalaureate  degree.  However,  appropriate  under¬ 
graduate  majors  emphasizing  instructional  science  may 
be  designed  through  the  University  Studies  Department. 
Undergraduate  minors  emphasizing  instructional  media, 
research,  development,  or  evaluation  should  be  arranged 
through  the  Instructional  Science  Department. 

The  department  does  operate  an  Undergraduate  Re¬ 
search  Training  Program,  designed  to  give  students  from 
all  departments  and  colleges  within  the  University  an  ex¬ 
perience  in  working  on  an  instructional  problem  with  a 
member  of  the  BYU  faculty.  These  traineeships  are  in 
conjunction  with  InSci.  490R  and  include  a  10-hour-per- 
week  paid  internship  when  available.  If  interested  in  the 
URT  program,  contact  the  Department  for  an  Under¬ 
graduate  Research  Training  Program  brochure  and  appli¬ 
cation. 

Media  Endorsement  to  the  Utah  State  Teaching 
Certificate 

The  Utah  State  Board  of  Education  allows  universities  to 
recommend  individuals  for  instructional  media  endorse¬ 
ments  who  (1)  successfully  complete  approved  course 
work,  or  (2)  successfully  pass  a  criterion-referenced  ex¬ 
amination.  Both  methods  are  available  at  Brigham  Young 
University.  Those  desiring  a  recommendation  tor  either 
the  Basic  Media  Endorsement  or  the  Professional  Media 
Endorsement  must  contact  the  Department  of  Instruc¬ 
tional  Science  and  the  School  of  Library  and  Information 
Sciences  prior  to  beginning  applicable  course  work.  De¬ 
tails  and  lists  of  approved  classes  are  available  upon 
request  from  the  Department  of  Instructional  Science. 

Graduate  Minors  In  Instructional  Science 

Master’s  students  in  other  departments  wishing  to  take  a 
minor  in  instructional  science  are  required  to  take  the  fol¬ 
lowing  courses:  InSci.  555,  583.  and  565.  Doctoral  stu¬ 
dents  in  other  departments  wishing  to  take  a  minor  in  in¬ 
structional  science  are  required  to  take  the  following 
courses:  InSci.  555,  583,  565,  and  579. 

Hours  required:  9  (master’s  level);  12  (doctoral  level). 

Graduate  Program 

Application  Consideration  Graduate  School  application, 
plus  an  additional  information  sheet  from  the  department 
is  required;  both  items  are  due  by  deadline  dates  set  by 
the  Graduate  school. 

Entry  Times.  Summer  Term  or  Fall  Semester  recom¬ 
mended 

Entrance  Examination  Required:  Applicants  for  the  M  S. 
are  required  to  take  either  the  Miller  Analogies  Test  or  the 
Graduate  Record  Examination  (GRE).  Applicants  for  the 
Ed  S.,  Ph  D.,  or  Ed.D.  are  required  to  take  the  Graduate 
Record  Examination.  Scores  must  be  received  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  deadline  date.  Those  taking  the  GRE  should  use 
the  institution  number  R4248-1-00  for  reporting  scores  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  department. 

Program  Requirements 

Instructional  Science  (M.S.) 

I.  Prerequisite:  Stat.  552  and/or  554,  or  501. 

II.  Minors  permissible:  Communications,  educational  ad¬ 
ministration,  library  and  information  science,  organiza¬ 
tional  behavior,  psychology,  religion,  art  and  design,  in¬ 
dustrial  education,  or  others  as  approved 

III.  Requirements:  Minimum  of  36  hours,  including  a  final 
project  or  thesis 

IV.  Residence:  Two  semesters'  of  at  least  9  hours  of 
course  work  each  on  the  BYU  campus. 

V.  Required  courses:  InSci.  555,  583,  565.  579,  660,  670 
or  699R,  and  695R  and  one  of  the  following:  InSci.  566, 
568,  580 R.  581 .  Comms.  346,  550. 

Instructional  Design  and  Production  (Ed.S.) 

I.  Prerequisite:  A  valid  teaching  credential  or  a  minimum 
of  two  years  of  appropriate  professional  experience,  and 
Stat.  501  or  equivalent 
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II.  Minors  permissible.  Any  approved  minor. 

III.  Requirements:  Minimum  ol  66  hours,  including  at  least 
two  semesters  of  internship  experience. 

IV.  Residence:  Two  semesters  of  at  least  9  hours  ot 
course  work  each  on  the  BYU  campus. 

V.  Required  courses:  InSci.  555,  581,  582,  583,  565, 
579,  660.  670,  681,  682,  683,  695R,  696R,  795R,  796R, 
798R. 

Instructional  Science  and  Technology  (Ed.D.) 

I.  Prerequisite:  Demonstrated  competence  in  inter¬ 
personal  effectiveness,  writing  skills,  and  quantitative  skills 
as  evidenced  by  the  completion  of  Stat.  501  or  equiva¬ 
lent. 

II.  Minors  permissible:  Any  approved  minor. 

III.  Requirements:  Minimum  ol  77  hours  plus  12  hours  of 
799R  dissertation  credit,  plus  successtul  completion  ol 
qualilying  and  comprehensive  examinations. 

IV.  Residence:  Six  semesters  ot  residence  on  the  BYU 
campus  beyond  the  bachelor’s  degree,  or  four  semesters 
of  residence  beyond  the  master’s  degree,  with  at  least 
two  consecutive  semesters  of  residence  in  both  cases. 
During  each  semester  of  residency  you  should  have  a 
regular,  faculty-directed  internship.  Residency  is  defined 
as  registration  lor  at  least  9  hours  on  the  BYU  campus. 

V.  Required  courses:  InSci.  581,  582,  583,  681,  682, 
683,  691 R  (qualifying  exam  in  research),  695R,  696R, 
795R,  796R,  798R,  799R. 

Instructional  Science  and  Technology  (Ph.D.) 

I.  Prerequisite:  Demonstrated  competence  in  inter¬ 
personal  effectiveness  and  writing  skills:  quantitative  tool 
skills,  as  evidenced  by  the  successtul  completion  of  Stat. 
501  and  502  or  equivalent  and  one  additional  advanced 
statistics  course  such  as  Stat.  61 1 ;  and  two  computer  sci¬ 
ence  courses  such  as  ComSci.  122  and  InSci.  580R  or 
equivalent  experience. 

II.  Minors  permissible:  Any  approved  minor. 

III.  Requirements:  Minimum  of  63  hours  (beyond  the  19- 
hour  prerequisite  tool  requirements),  including  12  hours 
of  internship  and  18  hours  ol  approved  specialization 
credit;  18  hours  of  799R  dissertation  credit  and  the  suc¬ 
cessful  completion  ol  qualifying  and  comprehension  ex¬ 
aminations. 

IV.  Residence:  Six  semesters  ot  residence  on  the  BYU 
campus  beyond  the  bachelor's  degree,  or  four  semesters 
of  residence  beyond  the  master’s  degree,  with  at  least 
two  consecutive  semesters  ot  residence  in  both  cases. 
During  each  semester  ol  residency  you  should  have  a 
regular,  faculty-directed  internship.  Residency  is  defined 
as  a  registration  of  at  least  9  hours  on  the  BYU  campus. 

V.  Required  courses:  InSci.  581,  582,  583,  681,  682, 
683,  691 R  (qualifying  exam  in  research),  695R,  696R, 
795R,  796R,  798R,  799R. 

Instructional  Psychology  (Ph.D.) 

I.  Prerequisite:  Demonstrated  competence  in  inter¬ 
personal  effectiveness  and  writing  skills;  quantitative  tool 
skills,  as  evidenced  by  the  successtul  completion  ot  Stat. 
501  and  502  (or  equivalent)  and  one  additional  advanced 
statistics  course,  such  as  Stat.  61 1 ;  and  two  computer 
science  courses  such  as  ComSci.  122  and  InSci.  580R  or 
equivalent  experience. 

II.  Minors  permissible:  Any  approved  minor. 

III.  Requirements:  The  doctoral  program  in  instructional 
psychology  is  ottered  jointly  with  the  Department  ot  Psy¬ 
chology  in  the  College  ot  Social  Sciences.  You  are  re¬ 
quired  to  take  a  minimum  ot  63  hours  (beyond  the  19- 
hour  tool  requirement),  including  12  hours  of  internship 
and  at  least  18  hours  of  approved  specialization  credit.  In 
addition,  18  hours  ot  799R  dissertation  credit  and  suc¬ 
cessful  completion  of  the  qualifying  and  comprehensive 
examination. 


IV.  Residence:  Six  semesters  of  residence  on  the  BYlP 
campus  beyond  the  bachelor's  degree,  or  tour  semesters  * 
ot  residency  beyond  the  masler's  degree,  with  at  leas! 
two  consecutive  semesters  ol  residence  in  both  cases  ** 
During  each  semester  of  residency  you  should  have  s 
regular,  faculty-directed  internship.  Residency  is  definec  ^ 
as  a  registration  of  at  least  9  hours  on  the  BYU  campus.  F 

V.  Required  courses:  InSci.  581,  582,  583.  681,  682 
683,  691 R  (qualilying  exam  in  research),  695R.  696R  p 
795R,  796R,  798R,  799R.  In  addition,  psychology' 
courses  as  determined  by  you  and  your  advisory  com- 
mittee.  You  are  expected  to  take  Psych.  660  and  to  mee 
the  research  and  examination  requirements  for  the  exper-  ^ 
imental  psychology  doctoral  program. 

Instructional  Science  Courses  Jc 


□  Communications  346.  Broadcast  Television  Pro 

duction.  (2:2:2)  .  1 

□  Philosophy  355.  Philosophy  ot  the  Behavioral  anc  # 
Social  Sciences.  (3:3:0) 

455R.  Instructional  Media.  (1-2-3:3:1  ea.)  p 

Introduction  for  undergraduate  students  and  gradual  * 
teaching  assistants.  Graphic  production  and  classroorr  p, 
AV  equipment  and  operation  skills. 


490R.  Seminar:  Instructional  Research  Training.  (1  p 

2: 1-2:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

491R.  Readings.  (1-2:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

Q  Computer  Science  501 R.  Advanced  Topics  In  Com  yr 
puter  Science.  (3:3:1  ea.) 

□  Library  and  Information  Sciences  513.  Selector  0 
and  Acquisition  of  Materials.  (3:3:0) 


51 4R.  Special  Topics  in  Instructional  Science.  (1-3:1 
3:1  ea.)  Independent  Study  also. 

—Structured  Tutoring 
—Program  Evaluation 
—Gong  Workshop 
—Parents  as  Partners  in  Education 
—Principles  ot  Learning  and  Teaching  1 
—Principles  ot  Learning  and  Teaching  2 
—Learning  Resource  Center  Management 
—Instructional  Design  for  Special  Students 
—The  Art  and  Science  o!  Teaching 

*Title  may  change  to  tit  specialized  topics  within  this  gen 
eral  course  title. 
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51 5R.  Special  Topics  in  Instructional  Science  (1-3:1 
3:0  ea.)  Independent  Study  also. 

—instructional  Media 

—Evaluating  Student  Learning 

—Instructional  Design  tor  Special  Students 

—Structured  Tutorial  Systems 

—Program  Evaluation 

—Introduction  to  PSI 

—Art  and  Science  ol  Teaching 

—Parents  as  Partners  In  Education 

—Microcomputers 

□  Library  and  Information  Science  525.  Collection 
Processing  Systems  1.  (2:2.0) 

□  Library  and  Information  Science  525.  Collectlor 
Processing  Systems  2.  (1 :0:1 ) 


S  Library  and  Information  Science  538.  Document 
>n  and  Information  Retrieval.  (3:3:0) 


]  Communications  550.  Media  Design  Strategy 

!:2:2) 


516.  Special  Topics  in  Instructional  Science.  (1 

3:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

555.  Introduction  to  Instructional  Science.  (3:3:0)  " 

Foundation  course  surveying  principles  of  instruction?. 

development  and  media  production  and  utilization. 

556.  Selection  and  Utilization  of  Electronic  and  Pro 
ected  Media.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  InSci.  555. 

Locating,  evaluating,  selecting,  and  acquiring  corri 
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B  srcrally  produced  instructional  materials,  specifically 
leodiscs.  CAI.  computer  software,  films,  and  video  cas- 
i  lies.  Required  for  students  seeking  the  Utah  Media  En- 
ass  trsemenl  to  the  teaching  certificate. 

d 

'i  Library  and  Inlormalion  Science  557.  Library  Media 
us.  jnler  In  the  School.  (3:3:0) 

532  Psychology  560.  Learning  Theory.  (3:3:0) 

I  Psychology  562.  Cognitive  Processes.  (3:3:0) 

°3 

:oij 

v  15.  Instructional  Graphics  Production.  (3:1:3)  Prereq- 
j#  site:  InSci.  555. 

Design,  production,  and  use  of  printed  instructional 
aterials  and  graphic  instructional  materials.  Major  pro- 
jction  steps,  and  tools  required  for  production  of  in- 
ructional  materials. 

Pro  *6.  Photography  in  Instruction.  (2:1:3)  Prerequisite:  In- 
;i.  555  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Skills,  techniques,  and  knowledge  necessary  to  pro- 
an<  jce  instructional  materials  using  photographic  process- 


>7.  Art  and  Graphic  Processes  In  Instruction.  (3:2:3) 

prerequisite:  InSci.  555  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Preparing  instructional  materials  using  art  and  graphic 
ocesses. 

58.  Instructional  Audio  Production.  (2:1:3)  Prerequi¬ 
te:  InSci.  555.  Recommended:  InSci.  583. 

Equipment  and  procedures  for  production  of  audio- 
<pes.  Students  are  required  to  tie  instructional  devel- 
pment  procedures  and  concerns  with  audio  production 
nd  produce  scripts,  storyboards,  and  audiotapes.  Re- 
aarch  in  this  area  discussed. 

]  Psychology  570.  Computer  Use  in  the  Behavioral 
ciences.  (3:3:6) 


79.  Evaluation  for  Instructional  Development.  (3:3:0) 
rerequisite:  InSci.  555  and  583,  and  Slat.  552  or  equiva- 
tnf. 

Planning  and  using  formative  evaluation  techniques,  in- 
luding  interpretation  of  evaluation  data  and  basic  pro- 
edures  and  tools  for  summative  evaluations.  Basic,  re- 
earch  skills  will  be  treated. 


80.  Design  and  Production  of  CAI  Materials.  (3:3:0) 

lecommended:  InSci.  555  or  583. 

Design,  development,  production,  use  of  CAI  and  soft¬ 
ware.  Applications  and  potential  of  minicomputers  and 
ideodiscs. 

~j  Communications  581.  International  Commu- 
tlcalions  Problems.  (2:2:0) 


660.  Management  of  Instructional  Resources.  (3:3:0) 
Recommended:  InSci.  555,  583,  Stat.  552  or  equivalent. 

Managing  personnel,  lacilities,  equipment,  production, 
and  other  services  in  industry,  public  schools,  and  higher 
education . 

670.  Mediating  Instructional  Development.  (3:3:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  InSci.  555,  579,  583,  and  Stat.  552.  Note:  stu¬ 
dents  should  take  either  InSci,  670  or  InSci.  683. 

Applying  appropriate  design  steps  to  select  instruc¬ 
tional  problems  to  produce  professional  quality  instruc¬ 
tional  materials. 

□Psychology  678.  Measurement  Theory.  (3:3:0) 

679.  Measurement  and  Evaluation.  (3:3:0) 

681.  Theoretical  Research  In  Instructional  Theory  2. 

(3:2:4)  Prerequisite:  InSci.  581 . 

Experimental  research  methods,  design,  instrumenta¬ 
tion,  and  reporting,  including  conducting  and  authoring 
publication-quality  research  testing  instructional  theory. 

682.  Evaluation  Theory  and  Application.  (3:2:1) 
Strategies  for  evaluation  from  a  theoretical  and  prac¬ 
tical  viewpoint;  emphasizing  empirical,  interpersonal,  and 
value-oriented  aspects  of  evaluation. 

683.  Advanced  Instructional  Systems  R&D.  (3:3:2)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  InSci,  583.  NMote:  students  should  take  either 
670  or  683. 

Advanced  laboratory  in  instructional  system  design, 
production,  formative  evaluation,  packaging,  and  imple¬ 
mentation.  Systematic  critical  analysis  of  all  phases  of  de¬ 
velopment. 

684.  Instructional  Development  3.  (3:3:0) 

Analytical  approaches  to  instructional  design  and  the 
formulation  of  instructional  theory. 

685.  (3:3:0) 

Systems  theory  and  analysis  applied  to  instructional 
systems.  Topics  include  implementation,  operations  man¬ 
agement,  and  R&D  management. 

690R.  Professional  Topics  Seminar.  (1  -3: 1  -3: Arr.  ea.) 

Evaluation  systems,  representation  (conceptual  and 
perceptual)  systems,  implementation  and  management 
systems,  general  systems. 

691 R.  Readings  In  Instructional  Science.  ('/2-5:Arr.:Arr. 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  ol  instructor. 

695R.  Professional  Intern  Development,  (’/a-3: Arr  :Arr. 
ea.) 

System  evaluation  projects,  representation  system  proj¬ 
ects,  implementation  and  management  projects,  general 
integrated  system  projects. 


•81 .  Research  Instructional  Theory.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi- 
;ile:  InSci.  691 R  (qualilying  exam  in  research)  and  Stat. 
>01  or  equivalent. 

Research  design,  methodology,  data  analysis,  infer¬ 
ential  strategies,  and  scientific  report  writing  to  develop 
mproved  instruction. 


696R.  Professional  Product  R&D.  (’/2-3:A rr.:’/2-9  ea.) 
Prerequisite:  InSci.  582  or  682,  or  583  and  consent  of  in¬ 
structor. 

nstructionally  validating  professional-level  products. 
Topics  include  evaluation  systems,  representative  sys¬ 
tems,  implementation  systems,  general  systems. 


>82.  Fundamentals  of  Instructional  Measurement  and 
Evaluation.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Stat.  501  or  equivalent. 

Designing  valid  instructional  measurement  instruments 
ind  data  analysis  systems;  identifying  values  and  formu- 
ating  data-based  prescriptive  evaluations. 

1  >83.  Instructional  Systems  Design.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
Stat.  501  or  equivalent. 

9  Assessing  needs,  analyzing  tasks,  designing  presen- 
;alion  and  evaluation  subsystems,  producing  phototypes, 
and  validating  empirical  systems. 

584.  Instructional  Display  R&D.  (3:3:0) 

585.  Instructional  Management  R&D.  (3:3:0) 

500.  (InScl.-EdPsy.).  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Stat.  552  or 
equivalent. 

Communications  610.  Studies  In  Communication 
eory.  (3:3:0) 

3  Communications  620.  Instructional  Tele- 
:ommunlcallon  Design.  (2:2:0) 


699R.  Thesis.  (1-9:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

790R.  Theoretical  Topics  Seminar.  ('/2-I  ;1;Arr.  ea.)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  consent  ol  instructor. 

General  system  evaluation,  representation  (conceptual 
and  perceptual),  and  implementation  and  management 
theories. 

795R.  Theory  R&D  Internship.  ('/2-3:Arr.:Arr  ea.)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Evaluation,  representation,  implementation  and  man¬ 
agement,  and  general  system  theory  development. 

796R.  Theoretical  Product  R&D.  (’/2-3:Arr.:1  V2-9  ea  ) 
Prerequisite:  InSci.  691 R,  581 ,  and  consent  of  instructor. 

Emphasizing  publication-oriented  theory-testing  re¬ 
search.  Topics  include  theoretical  investigation,  general 
systems,  evaluation,  representation,  and  implementation 
and  management. 

798R.  Advanced  Product  R&D.  (’/2-6:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  InSci.  696R,  796R,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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Instructional  product(s)  satisfying  professional  and/or 
scientific  client  criteria  Sections  include  theory,  eval¬ 
uation  systems,  representation  systems,  and  manage¬ 
ment  systems. 

799R.  Dissertation.  (1-18:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisite:  In- 
Sci.  796R  or  equivalent. 

Secondary  Education 
and  Foundations 

Professors:  Alley,  W.  Allred  (Chairman,  110  MCKB),  J. 

H.  Baird,  Belt,  Edwards,  Holder.  Muse,  Wilcox. 
Associate  Professors:  Coombs,  Cranney,  Grossen,  Kay, 
Shute,  Snow.  Thomson. 

Assistant  Professors:  Arnoldsen,  Delong. 

Degree  Programs 


This  minor  may  be  used  in  the  certification  program,  but 
would  be  beneficial  to  many  educators  who.  because 
their  professional  assignments,  will  interact  with  nativp,* 
Americans  and/or  programs  related  to  these  people. 


Preparation  of  Seminary  and  Institute  Teachers 


It  you  are  interested  in  qualifying  for  teaching  seminary 
and  institute,  you  should  meet  the  following  requirements 
in  addition  to  those  for  regular  certification  above: 

1 .  Take  RelC.  370  (Introduction  to  Religious  Education) 
and  RelA.  471  (Teaching  the  Scriptures). 

2.  Student  teach  in  seminary  1  hour  per  day  for  a  sped-  jj 
fied  number  of  weeks.  (Note:  This  does  not  count  to-  lyl 
ward  the  student  teaching  requirements  for  state  certi-  - 
fication. 

3.  Complete  the  following  recommended  courses:  RelA 
121,  122,  211,  and  301  and  RelC.  341.  If  interested 
contact  the  Office  of  Seminaries  and  Institutes  for  spe¬ 
cific  information. 


Language  Arts  (B.S.) 

Physical  Science  (B.S.) 

Social  Science  (B.S.) 

Secondary  Curriculum  and  Instruction  (M.Ed.) 

Secondary  Curriculum  and  Instruction  (Ed.D.) 

Undergraduate  Programs 

The  bachelor’s  program  in  this  department  exists  primari¬ 
ly  to  prepare  you  for  certification  as  teachers  in  second¬ 
ary  schools. 

1 .  Certification  requires  an  approved  teaching  major  and 
teaching  minor,  or  composite  teaching  major,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  education  courses. 

2.  Professional  education  requirements: 

SecEd.  276R  (4  hours)  (preferably  during  sophomore 
year). 

SecEd.  376R  (5  hours  minimum). 

SecEd.  476R  (16  hours)  (includes  student  teaching 
and  teaching  reading). 

Health  362  (2  hours). 

Prerequisites  for  Student  Teaching 

1 .  A  total  college  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  2.25 
or  higher  is  required,  or  a  BYU  cumulative  grade  point 
average  (with  not  fewer  than  32  hours  completed)  of 
2.25  or  higher. 

2.  Completion  of  at  least  15*  hours  in  the  teaching  major 
and  12*  hours  in  the  teaching  minor  (must  meet  de¬ 
partment  requirements),  or  25  hours  in  the  composite 
teaching  major. 

3.  Application  for  certification  in  the  Education  Advise¬ 
ment  Center  (EAC). 

4.  Successful  completion  of  SecEd.  276R  and  appropri¬ 
ate  SecEd.  376R  modules 

*Some  academic  departments  require  completion  of 
more  than  the  listed  minimum  prior  to  clearance  for  stu¬ 
dent  teaching. 

Certification  Procedures 

You  must  not  assume  that  certification  is  automatic  once 
Item  4  above  has  been  completed.  You  have  the  respon¬ 
sibility  to  keep  the  EAC  informed  regarding  progress  to¬ 
ward  certification.  Any  deviation  from  the  certification 
program  outlined  in  this  catalog  must  be  approved  by 
both  the  academic  major  department  chairman  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Secondary  Education  and 
Foundations  in  the  College  of  Education.  It  is  your  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  arrange  for  the  preparation  and  circulation 
of  the  necessary  memoranda  initiating  such  action. 

To  avoid  any  undue  delays  concerning  certification,  ar¬ 
range  for  a  personal  review  of  your  EAC  file  well  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  registration  for  your  final  semester.  Completion 
of  graduation  requirements  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  certification  requirements  have  been  met.  If  you  have 
received  a  degree  in  an  academic  area  and  wish  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  secondary  teaching  certificate,  contact  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Advisement  and  Certification  Office  (120  MCKB)  for 
specific  information. 

Preparation  of  Teachers  ot  Indians— Secondary 

A  minor  in  Native  American  Studies  has  been  approved. 


Teaching  Majors,  Minors,  and  Composites 

I  A 

To  qualify  for  certification,  you  must  complete  an  accept  g, 
able  teaching  major  and  teaching  minor  or  a  composite  p, 
teaching  major.  ^ 

The  teaching  major  and  the  teaching  minor  consist  o' 
designated  courses  in  subjects  taught  in  Utah  secondary 
schools.  The  majors  and  minors  are  determined  coopera  «> 
tively  by  the  different  academic  departments  and  the  De  rt 
partment  of  Secondary  Education  and  Foundations.  Pro 
grams  have  been  approved  in  the  following  areas  ai  ! 
teaching  majors  and/or  minors  (please  note  exceptions):  1 


Secondary  School  Subjects  Acceptable  as  Teaching  j 
Majors 


Art 

Chemistry 
Economics  + 

English 

English  as  a  Second 
Language 
French 
Geography  + 

Geology  + 

German 

Health 

History 

Journalism  Education 
Latin* 

Subjects  and  Services 
Minors 


Mathematics 
Physical  Education 

a.  Sports 

b.  Dance 
Physics 

Political  Science 

Psychology 

Russian 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Speech  Communication 
Education 
Theatre  Arts 


Acceptable  as  Teachini 


[ 

* 

$ 

s 


Any  of  the  subjects  listed  above  as  majors  plus 
Computer  Science 

Statistics  (with  Mathematics  major  only) 

Driver  and  Safety  Education 
Native  American  Studies 
Recreation  Management. 

Note: 

1 .  Subjects  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  not  corn  ( 
monly  taught  in  Utah  public  schools.  If  a  subject  s 
marked  is  presented  as  a  teaching  major  or  a  teachin 
minor,  a  subject  not  marked  with  an  asterisk  must  b 
used  to  support  it. 

2.  Two  subjects  marked  with  the  symbol  +  are  not  to  b 
used  in  a  major-minor  combination  (job  opportunitie 
are  essentially  nil  with  such  related  areas). 

Areas  Acceptable  as  Composite  Teaching  Majors 

A  composite  teaching  major  consists  primarily  of  work  i  1 
three  subjects  in  the  same  general  field.  One  subject 
designated  as  the  dominant  subject  and  the  other  two  ar 
designated  as  related  subjects.  For  guidance  in  selectin 
and  completing  a  composite  teaching  major,  consult  wit1 
the  Educational  Advisement  Center  (EAC),  whose  r( 
sponsibility  it  is,  under  cooperative  advisement  with  tH 
academic  departments,  to  administer  composite  majors. 

The  lollowing  general  fields  may  be  used  for  composil 
teaching  majors: 

Art 

Biology 

Business  Education 
Distributive  Education 
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ice  Education 
;io-Business 
1h  Science 
1  glish 

me  Economics 
manities 
lustrial  Arts 
1  nguageArts 
1  'English 
Journalism 
Speech 

Theatre  and  Cinematic  Arts 

*  jsic 

,  ysical  Education 
1  Dance 
Sports 

ysical  Science 
a  Chemistry 

*  Geology 

■  Mathematics 
Physics 
-cial  Sciences 

Dominant:  Geography,  History,  and  one  related  field. 

*  Related:  Economics.  Political  Science,  Psychology.  So- 
,  >iogy. 

ar  jurses  Required  for  Teaching  Majors,  Teaching 
inors,  and  Composite  Teaching  Majors 

3e  t 


a 
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re 
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Composite  Teaching  Major  (63-hour  list) 

1 .  Foundations  (1 0  hours) 

ArtDs.  116,  117 

2.  Graphic  Fundamentals  (8  hours) 

ArtDs.  239,  241 R.  327R,  333R,  350R  or  351 R, 
Physics  1 77 

3.  Plastics  Fundamentals  (6  hours) 

ArtDs.  236R.  356 R,  359R.  361 R 

4  Art  History  (12  hours) 

ArtDs.  211.  212  (to  precede  other  art  history 
classes) 

Remaining  hours  to  be  selected  from:  210,  213, 
301  302,  303,  305,  306,  307,  308,  309,  314,  316, 
317. 

5.  Design  Fundamentals  (3  hours) 

ArtDs.  320R 

Dominant  and  Supporting  Fields:  Complete  12  hours 
in  each  of  the  following  groups  as  a  dominant  field  ol 
study  and  8  hours  in  each  of  the  other  two  groups  as 
supporting  fields: 

A.  Drawing  and  ArtDs.  321 R  or  421 R; 

Painting  322R  or  422R;  327R 

or  427R;  428R  or  429R; 
333R  or  433R;  350R. 

351 R  or  450R. 

ArtDs.  356R  or  456 R; 

358R  or  458R;  359R  or 
459R;  361 R  or  461 R  or 
462R. 

ArtDs.  241 R.  Comms.  263, 
264,  368,  369,  IntEnv. 

240,  340. 


B.  Plastics  Field 


C.  Graphics  Field 


Basic  Teaching  Major  42-hour  list) 

1.  Foundations  (10  hours)  ArtDs.  116,  117  taken  in 
sequence 

2.  Art  Fundamentals  (14  hours)  ArtDs.  239  (required), 
24 1R,  327R,  333R.  350R  or  351 R.  356R.  359R, 
361 R 

(Courses  in  this  group  are  prerequisite  to  400 
series  ot  the  same  number.) 

3.  Electives  (6  hours)  Any  300-level  studio  courses 
not  already  taken  above,  or  any  400-level  studio 
courses  for  which  prerequisites  have  been  satisfied 
and  portfolio  approved,  or  Comms.  263,  264  (263), 
368  (263),  369  (263) 

4.  Art  History  (12  hours)  ArtDs.  211  and  212  to  pre¬ 
cede  other  art  history  courses.  Remaining  hours  to 
be  selected  from:  210,  213.  301.  302,  303.  305. 
306,  307,  308,  309,  314.  316.  317 


Teaching  Minor  (22-hour  list) 

ArtDs.  116,  117,  211  or  212.  Elective  courses:  (9 


hours  required)  from:  327R,  333R,  350R  or  351 R, 
356 R,  359R,  361 R 

Biology 

Composite  Teaching  Major  (58  to  64-hour  list) 

Students  majoring  in  botany  or  zoology  who  wish  to 
certify  as  secondary  school  biology  teachers  may  do 
so  by  completing  the  required  courses  tor  the  biology 
composite  teaching  major  as  outlined  below  and 
SecEd.  276R.  376R,  476R  and  Health  362.  No  grade 
below  C-  will  be  accepted  toward  fulfillment  ot  these 
requirements. 

Required  Courses  In  Biology 

Zool.  114  and  115  or  Bot.  201;  Zool.  203  and  460  or 
Zool  260  and  261;  Zool.  331;  Zool.  350  and  356  or 
Range  350  and  355;  Zool.  344;  Zool.  374  or  Bot.  376; 
Bot.  105.  205,  and  440;  Micro.  321  and  322;  Chem. 
102,  103,  and  281  or  105,  106  and  252;  Geol.  101; 
Math.  110;  Physics  137. 

Recommended  Courses:  Courses  selected  from  zo¬ 
ology  electives  in  the  professional  biology  option 
(Zool.  317,  325,  363,  380,  383,  412.  417,  461,  and 
474);  Bot.  21 0.  250.  331 . 332.  335.  and  400. 

Note:  Zool.  and  Bot.  250  or  350  will  satisfy  ecology  re¬ 
quirement. 

Business  Education 

Composite  Teaching  Major  (51-hour  list) 

Core  Requirement:  Math.  110A,  Bt  and  C:  Acctg 
201 , 203;  Econ.  110,  BEAM  320;  ComSci.  133A;  Stat. 
221,  Acctg.  242;  BusMgt.  241  or  341.  and  301  or 
Econ.  353;  BusMgt.  361  and  499. 

A.  Distributive  Education 

The  following  courses  will  be  required  to  satisfy  the 
composite  major  requirements  for  business  teach¬ 
ers  majoring  in  business  education  with  a  dis¬ 
tributive  education  emphasis:  BEAM  315,  325. 
305;  BusMgt.  256  or  356;  Comms.  230  and  3 
hours  of  approved  electives. 

B.  Office  Education 

The  following  courses  will  be  required  to  satisfy  the 
composite  major  requirement  of  business  leachers 
majoring  in  business  education  with  a  secretarial- 
office  administration  emphasis:  BEAM  112,  311, 
203,  370,  375,  305,  315,  485.  and  51 1  or  512. 

C.  All  business  education  teaching  maiors  should 
plan  to  take  BusMgt.  499  the  semester  before  they 
student  teach.  A  2000-hour  work  experience  re¬ 
quirement  exists  for  all  business  education  teach¬ 
ing  majors  and  must  be  cleared  with  the  depart¬ 
ment's  teacher  education  coordinator  before 
certification  can  be  approved. 

Chemistry 

Teaching  Major  (30-  to  32-hour  list) 

Chem.  111.  112,  (or  105,  106.  223),  226.  227,  351, 
352,  353  (2  hours).  461,  462.  464,  and  481,  514  or 
521. 

Teaching  Minor  (18-  to  19-hour  list) 

Minor,  Dominant,  or  Related  Subject:  Chem  111,  112 
(or  105,  106,  223),  226  plus  any  ol  the  following  se¬ 
quences:  351,  352.  353  (2  hours);  or  461.  462,  464, 
or  252,  481. 

Computer  Science  and  Statistics 

Teaching  Minor  (19-  to  20-hour  list) 

(To  be  used  only  in  conjunction  with  a  mathematics 
teaching  major). 

Required  9  hours  in  computer  science  and  8  hours  in 
statistics  with  a  2-  to  3-hour  elective  in  eilher  area. 

Required  courses-  ComSci.  131.  231,  330;  Stat.  221 
or  321. 241. 336  or  330. 

Elective  (2  to  3  hours):  (a)  any  computer  science  ex¬ 
cept  ComSci.  110.  143.  233;  or  (b)  any  statistics 
course  except  Stat.  221,  321,  330,  332,  336,  501, 
552, 554 
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Driver  Salety  Education  (16-hour  list) 

Teaching  Minor:  (See  course  requirements  under  De¬ 
partment  of  Health  Sciences.) 

Economics 

Teaching  Major  (30-hour  list) 

30  hours,  at  least  8  of  which  must  be  from  courses 
numbered  500  or  above,  including  the  following: 
Econ.  110,  315  or  515,  410,  411,  487  or  488,  and 
594R.  (Malh.  113  or  142  may  be  counted  for  3  of  the 
30  hours.) 

Teaching  Minor  (15-hour  list) 

Econ.  110,  301  or  411,  300  or  410,  and  6  additional 
hours  numbered  above  301. 

Earth  Science 

Composite  Teaching  Major  (61 -hour  list) 

Earth  science  majors  who  wish  to  obtain  a  teaching 
certificate  must  take  the  52-hour  composite  emphasis. 
These  hours  must  include  the  courses  listed  below, 
with  a  minimum  in  each  group  as  follows":  20  hours  in 
geology.  12  hours  in  physics.  8  hours  in  chemistry,  4 
hours  in  mathematics,  5  hours  in  geography,  7  hours 
in  zoology,  and  5  hours  in  botany.  Courses  are  to  be 
selected  from  the  following  list: 

Geol.  Ill,  112,  286,  310,  311,  351,  352,  370,  410, 
411,  412,  460,  480,  502*  (Geol.  104  is  an  accept¬ 
able  substitute  for  1 1 1  if  102  is  also  taken.) 

Physics  127,  137,  and  either  100,  1 10.  or  121 ,  122;  or 

201, 202. 

Math.  110,  111,  112,  113,  and  119. 

Chem.  105,  106 
Geog.  101,211,401,405 
Zool.  114,  201. 202,  203 
Bot.  105,  205*,  210 

'  Note:  Prospective  earth  science  teachers  are  re¬ 
quired  to  take  these  courses.  Check  the  general  edu¬ 
cation  programs  section  of  this  catalog  to  see  which 
courses  will  fill  general  education  requirements. 

English. 

Composite  Teaching  Major  (55-hour  list) 

Prerequisite:  Engl.  1 1 5;  251  and  252. 

A.  English  literature  before  1800;  301,  plus  one  from 
371,  372,  373;  or  382  plus  two  from  371,  372, 

373. 

B.  English  literature  after  1800:  302,  plus  one  from 

374,  375,  and  376,  or  two  from  374,  375,  376. 

C.  American  literature:  three  courses  from  303,  361 , 
362,  363. 

D.  Language  study:  320,  321*,  322,  and  421*. 

E.  Senior  examination:  491 . 

F.  Writing:  21 8R,  423.  plus  one  from  316,  415; 
Comms.  312,  427. 

G.  Literature/criticism:  355,  420,  plus  one  from  256, 
343,351*,  365,  391. 

H.  Communications:  one  from  Comms.  102,  ThCA 
121, 361. 

I.  Sufficient  electives  to  total  55  hours. 

*Prerequisi1e  for  at  least  one  area  of  graduate  study. 

Teaching  Major:  (35-hour  list) 

Engl.  301  plus  one  course  from  371,  372,  373;  or 
Engl.  382  plus  one  course  from  371,  372,  373;  Engl. 
302  plus  one  course  from  374,  375.  376;  or  two 
courses  from  Engl.  374,  375,  376;  two  from  303,  361 , 
362,  363;  Engl.  320;  Engl.  321  or  322  or  421 ;  and  ac¬ 
ceptable  electives  to  total  at  least  35  hours  (Engl.  377 
and  479  and  other  professional  certification  courses 
may  not  be  counted). 

Teaching  Minor  (20-hour  list) 

Minor,  Dominant,  or  Related  Subject:  Engl.  301 ,  302, 
303,  320,  321  or  322  or  421,  additional  English 
courses  to  total  at  least  20  hours;  and  Engl.  377  (to  be 
completed  before  student  teaching). 

Note  1:  All  English  majors  and  minors  must  take  Engl. 
251  as  a  prerequisite  and  majors  must  also  take  252. 


Note  2  The  teaching  major  must  complete  Engl.  37)  f 
within  the  SecEd.  476R  sequence  of  professions  11 
courses  outlined  by  the  College  of  Education. 

Note  3:  See  English  section  of  this  catalog  for  furthe 
clarification.  * 

i 

Teaching  English  as  a  Second  Language 

Teaching  Major  (34-hour  list) 

Ling.  325  or  Engl.  321,  ESL  477,  523,  524,  527.  52f  ’ 
and  Engl.  529  are  required.  In  addition,  12  hours  o  * 
electives  are  required  to  be  selected  from  the  follow  p 
ing  to  make  a  total  of  34  hours:  ESL  677  or  Ling.  423  ! 
ESL  678,  683  or  CompLit.  310,  ESL  600,  601,  698  1 
Ling.  426,  531,  Psych.  561.  tea 

Teaching  Minor  (20-hour  list) 

Required:  Ling.  325  or  Engl.  321,  ESL  477,  523,  Ling 
423,  Engl.  320  plus  4  hours  of  elective  credit  from  th< 
following;  ESL  527,  683  or  CompLit.  310,  Ling.  426 
523,  Engl.  529. 

Note  1  M.A.  candidates  and  TESL  graduate  certifi 
cate  candidates  will  be  allowed  to  take  ESL  577  an< 
579  in  lieu  of  Engl.  377  and  479. 

French 

Teaching  Major  (32-hour  list) 

French  201,  301,  321,  322,  326,  377,  411, 429,  44C 
441,  442,  443,  444,  and  445. 

Teaching  Minor  (20-hour  list) 

French  201,  301,  321,  326,  377,  440,  plus  two  c 
more  courses  chosen  from  21 1 , 31 1 , 429,  445. 

Note  1 :  Teaching  majors  and  minors  who  do  not  derr 
onstrate  adequate  proficiency  in  speaking  the  lar 
guage  will  be  expected  to  enroll  for  French  211  an 
31 1 .  All  teaching  majors  and  minors  in  French  mut  If 
take  French  377  prior  to  student  teaching. 

Note  2:  Classes  up  to  and  including  French  201  ma 
be  waived  if  you  demonstrate  proficiency  in  the  foi 
eign  language.  The  department  chairman  will  attest  t 
such  proficiency  in  a  written  statement  1o  the  Educe 
tion  Advisement  Center. 

Geography 

Teaching  Major  (32-hour  list) 

Geog.  101,  102,  120,211,231,450  or  451,504,59t 
and  13  additional  hours  to  be  selected  after  cor 
sultation  with  a  geography  adviser. 

Teaching  Minor  (20-hour  list) 

Minor,  Dominant,  or  Related  Subject:  Geog.  101,  1 2(1 
21 1 . 231 , 450  or  451 ,  plus  6  elective  hours. 

Geology 

Teaching  Major  (30-hour  list) 

Geol.  1 1 1 ,  1 1 2.  31 1 ,  351 ,  352,  502;  and  1 1  hours  s< 
lected  from  370,  411, 460,  480,  510,  512,  (Geol.  41  )h 
and  412  can  be  used  as  a  7-hour  block  ol  the  n  <  ( 
quired  1 1  hours). 

Teaching  Minor  (20-hour  list) 

Minor,  Dominant,  or  Related  Subject:  Geol.  Ill,  Ilf  ; 
305,  502,  and  8  hours  selected  from  411,  460,  48 
510. 

German 

Teaching  Major  (33-hour  list) 

German  201,  301,  321, 322,  326,  377*.  401,  429,  t<i  , 
taling  21  hours.  At  least  12  hours  or  four  of  the  follov 
ing  courses  must  be  chosen:  423,  441 , 442,  443,  44 
459R 

*377  is  required,  but  does  not  count  as  part  of  U 
German  leaching  major. 

Teaching  Minor  (20-hour  list) 

German  201,  301,  311,  321,  326,  401,  377.  Germs 
440  is  strongly  recommended  for  those  who  have  h< 
extended  residence  in  a  German-speaking  country. 
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Note  1:  If  you  plan  to  do  all  or  pari  of  your  student 
teaching  in  German,  fake  German  377  in  advance; 
however,  German  377  may  be  waived  if  you  have  had 
this  course  in  another  foreign  language. 

Note  2.  Teaching  majors  who  have  not  had  foreign 
residence  experience  or  who  have  not  participated  in 
the  Semester  in  Vienna  program  will  enroll  lor  German 
211  and  311. 


'52  Note  3.  German  201,  211,  301,  and  311  may  be 
waived  it  you  have  had  residence  experience  in  Ger- 
w  man-speaking  countries  and  demonstrate  proficiency 
42;  in  a  written  statement  to  the  Education  Advisement 
591  Center, 
jalth  Sciences 


English:  6  hours  of  literature  courses  (for  those  with  a 
foreign  language  dominant  area). 

History;  6  hours. 

Humanities:  12  hours,  including  Hum.  201,  202,  490, 
plus  either  240  or  261. 

Music;  5  hours,  selected  from  Music  101,  103,  484, 
485. 

Philosophy:  6  hours. 

In  those  areas  where  specific  courses  are  not  listed, 
you  must  clear  with  your  adviser  in  the  Department  of 
Humanities  and  Comparative  Literature. 

industrial  Education 

Composite  Teaching  Major. 


Teaching  Major  (32-hour  list) 

m  Health  325,  370,  381 , 421 , 430,  449R,  451 , 460.  Also 
^  the  following  courses  or  equivalent  from  other  depart- 
menfs;  FSN  1 1 5,  Zool.  261 ;  and  at  least  9  hours  Irom 
the  following  elective  courses:  Health  431,  465,  480, 
eff  501 R  or  503R,  552,  561 . 660;  Sociol.-CDFR  361 . 

I  Teaching  Minor  (20-hour  list) 

Health  370,  381 , 421 ,  and  460;  FSN  1 1 5;  and  9  hours 
selected  from  the  following  courses:  Health  325,  430, 
451 , 465,  501 R  or  503R,  561 , 563. 

Driver  and  Safety  Education  Minor— Related 
440  (16-hour  list) 

Health  121  or  430,  325,  444,  445,  446,  and  4  hours 
selected  from  the  following  courses:  Health  460, 
502 R,  525;  Psych.  321. 

NOTE:  Establish  your  program  through  consultation 
with  an  adviser  Irom  the  Department  of  Health  Sci¬ 
ences.  (No  D  grades  may  be  applied  toward  the  major 
or  minor.) 


“Core  List:  Take  six  of  the  following  courses:  DesT. 
Ill,  Indus.  1 00,  1 01 ,  1 29,  1 60,  240,  250,  and  289. 

Technical  Depth  Area:  An  additional  25  hours  musf 
be  selected  from  the  following  technical  areas  See  in¬ 
dustrial  education  check  sheet  for  specific  require¬ 
ments  for  junior  high,  middle  school,  and  high  school. 

Crafts:  Indus.  160,  260,  319,  360,  and  365,  490R. 
Design  Technology:  DesT  211,  212,  256,  310,  355, 
410,  436. 

Electronics:  ElecT.  102,  103,  221, 232,  and  235. 
Graphics  Arts:  Indus.  351 , 450,  453,  454,  455,  490R. 
Metals:  Indus.  130,  139,  329,  490R;  MtgT.  331,  335, 
and  337. 

Plastics:  Indus.  300,  440,  490R;  MlgT.  360  and  431. 
Power-Auto:  Indus.  189,  387,  388,  389,  489,  490R. 
Woods:  Indus.  105,  210,  300,  400,  490R;  BCon.  211, 
301;  and  MtgT.  337. 

“Professional  industry.  Indus.  291 R,  405,  470,  477, 
491 R. 


Istory 

Teaching  Major  (33-hour  list) 

Required:  SocSci.  100,  Hist.  100,  110,  111,  270,  366, 
490.  Recommended:  387,  plus  sufficient  hours  from 
the  list  below  to  bring  the  total  up  to  33  hours. 


Professional  Education.  SecEd.  276R,  376R.  476R, 
and  Health  362. 

Technical  Teacher  Education:  This  curriculum  is  de¬ 
signed  to  prepare  teachers  for  technical  and  industrial 
programs  in  high  and  post-high  school  institutions. 


Teaching  Minor  (20-hour  list) 

Minor,  Dominant,  or  Related  Subject:  Hist.  110,  111, 
270,  366,  SocSci.  100,  plus  sufficient  hours  to  bring 
total  up  to  20  hours. 


Approved  courses:  Hist.  222,  233,  250,  261,  285, 
300,  301,  302,  303,  304,  307,  308,  310,  311,  312, 

313,  315,  316,  317,  318,  319,  320,  321,  322,  323, 

324,  326,  327,  329,  330,  331,  332,  333,  334,  335, 

336,  337,  338,  339,  340,  341,  342,  343,  344,  345, 

346,  347,  349,  350,  351,  352,  353,  354,  355,  356, 

357,  359,  360,  362,  363,  365,  366,  367,  368,  369, 

370,  372,  373.  375,  376,  377,  378,  379,  381,  382, 

383,  385,  386,  387,  388,  389,  391 R,  392R,  393R, 
394 R,  398,  400R,  402,  403,  404,  AmSt.  301,  497R, 
498R;  Geog.  451;  Econ.  374. 

ne  Economics  Education 

Composite  Teaching  Major  (52-  to  54-hour  list) 

HomEc.  101,  375,  489;  CDFR  210,  422,  360  (one  of 
361 , 445,  461);  Nurs.  425;  FSN  235  and  236,  264  and 
265,  340  or  374;  IntEnv.  240;  FRM  220,  335  and  336, 
370  (2-3  hours  from  240,  260,  360);  CloTx.  165.  260 
(2-3  hours  from  110,  235,  300;  and  2-3  hours  from 
110,  235,  300,  355).  Consult  a  Department  of  Home 
Economics  Education  adviser  to  select  a  suitable  pro¬ 
gram. 

Humanities 

Composite  Teaching  Major  (56-  to  58-hour  list) 

Humanities  majors  must  select  one  ol  the  following 
dominant  fields:  English:  20-hour  list.  Foreign  lan¬ 
guage:  20-hour  list  in  either  German,  Russian,  French, 
Spanish,  or  Latin.  If  selecting  foreign  language  as  the 
dominant  area,  you  must  complete  12  hours  of  liter¬ 
ature  courses  on  the  400  (senior)  level. 

In  addition  to  fhe  dominant  field,  all  humanities  ma¬ 
jors  must  complete  the  following: 


“Core  List:  Indus.  100,  101,  129,  240,  250,  289,  and 
DesT.  111. 

Technical  Area.  An  associate  degree  or  an  approved 
program  for  an  associate  degree  in  a  technical  area. 
Additional  courses  must  be  selected  from  the  techni¬ 
cal  depth  area.  The  core  classes  in  the  technical  area 
may  be  deleted. 

“Professional  Industry.  Indus.  291 R,  405,  470,  477, 
491 R. 

Professional  Education.  SecEd.  276R.  376R,  476R, 
and  Health  362. 

“Required 


Journalism  (Communications) 

Teaching  Major  (32-hour  list) 

Comms.  101,  211,  230.  255,  307,  312,  323,  480;  7 
hours  selected  from  Comms.  263,  272,  335,  338,  340, 
346,  347,  365R,  420,  427,  434,  528,  550,  ThCA 
117R.  (An  internship,  Comms.  495R,  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  lor  Comms.  323.) 

Teaching  Minor  (20-hour  list) 

Minor,  Dominant,  or  Related  Subject:  Comms.  211, 
312,  323,  480;  5  hours  selected  Irom  Comms.  201, 
230,  255,  307,  355,  420.  (An  internship,  Comms. 
495R,  may  be  substituted  for  Comms.  323.) 


Latin 

Teaching  Major  (32-hour  list) 

Latin  201,  301,  321, 322,  432,  441,  442;  CICiv.  331 R 
and  341 ;  and  one  course  Irom  Latin  429,  561 ,  or  621 . 

Teaching  Minor  (20-hour  list) 

Latin  201,  301,  321,  432,  or  432,  441,  or  442,  490R, 
CICiv.  341. 
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Mathematics 

Teaching  Major  (32-hour  list) 

Required:  (a)  Math.  112,  113,  214;  or  Math.  141  142, 
and  344,  (b)  Math.  301 . 302,  343,  371 . 

Electives:  A  minimum  of  9  hours  selected  from  Math. 
300,  311.  315.  332,  372,  387,  451,  452,  501,  502, 
508,  541, 542,  551, 552. 

Teaching  Minor  (20-hour  list) 

Math,  (a)  112,  113,  214;  or  Math.  141,  142,  344;  (b) 
Math.  301, 302,  343. 

Music  Education 

Composite  Teaching  Major 

Instrumental  Emphasis  (65-hour  list) 

Music  103,  195,  196,  202,  295,  296,  277,  367,  368, 

370,  372,  375A,  375B,  471  or  481,  484,  485.  Piano 
proficiency  equal  to  107. 

6  hours  ot  ensemble,  12  hours  of  private  instruction  in 
applied  specialty. 

Choral  Emphasis  (62-hour  list) 

Music  103,  195,  196,  202,  295,  296,  165,  166,  277, 
374A,  374B,  471  or  481,  484,  485.  Piano  specialists: 
4  hours  from  159R  or  363  and  364.  Piano  proficiency 
equal  to  208. 

6  hours  of  ensemble,  12  hours  of  private  instruction  in 
applied  specialty. 

Dual  Emphasis 

With  Instrumental:  165,  166,  207,  208,  374A,  374B, 
363,  364  (4  hours  of  195R  voice  may  be  substituted 
for  363,  364). 

With  Choral:  367,  368,  370,  372,  375A,  375B. 

Note:  Please  refer  to  the  Department  of  Music  section 
in  this  catalog  tor  recital  and  ensemble  requirements. 

Native  American  Studies 
Teaching  Minor  (18  hours) 

Required  Core:  Amlnd.  101,  107,  323.  In  addition  to 
these  requirements,  you  will  be  counseled  in  obtaining 
an  additional  9  hours  from  the  following  electives: 
AgEcon.  355;  AnAr.  317,  320;  ArtDs.  105;  AnAr. 
(Southwestern  Archaeology  415);  CloTx.  221;  SecEd. 
376R;  Engl.  250R;  Hist.  457,  460,  462,  463,  469;  Am 
Ind.  101,  107,  111,  201,  202R,  202IR,  307,  323,  401, 
445,  498R;  Ling.  101,  102,  201,  301,  301 R,  302R, 
PolSci.  31 9R,  RelC.  261;  Sociol.  223. 

Physical  Education 

All  physical  education  majors  should  consult  the  non¬ 
course  requirements  specified  in  the  Department  ot 
Physical  Education  section  of  this  catalog. 

Composite  Majors 

Sports  and  Dance  (53V2-54V2) 

Complete  core  courses  and  those  listed  for  men  or 
women. 

Core  (40Va  hours) 

PE  202,  233,  236,  237,  238,  239,  240,  279,  280, 
287R,  288R,  289R,  330,  339,  340,  341,  344,  378, 
380,  382 R,  383,  387,  388,  389,  446,  481 , 486,  490. 
Men  (13  hours) 

PE  231 ,  232,  234,  235,  and  two  of  the  following:  370, 

371,  372,  373,  374,  plus  6  hours  of  approved  elec¬ 
tives. 

Women  (13-14  hours) 

PE  108,  241,  242,  243,  245,  246,  247,  249,  407  or 
463  or  474 R,  plus  6  hours  of  approved  electives. 

Electives 

PE  180,  181,  182,  183,  186,  191,  290R,  381R,  480, 
587,  264,  265,  414,  449,  463,  472,  474,  Health  381, 
Health  430. 

Teaching  Majors 
Sports  (34y2-40V2  hours) 

Complete  core  courses  and  Ihose  listed  for  men  and 
women. 


Core  (27  hours) 

PE  233,  236,  237,  238,  239,  240,  235  or  264  or  26£  i 
279  or  280,  330,  339,  340,  341 , 344,  378,  446,  449.  i 

Men  (13 '/a  hours)  I 

PE  231,  232,  234,  and  two  ot  the  following:  370,  371  I 
372,  373,  374,  plus  7  hours  from  the  following:  25C  i 
264,  265,  279  or  280,  370.  371 , 372,  373,  374,  406  , 
414,  463,  547,  560,  570,  571.  RecM.  475,  Health  381  j 

Women  (8-9  hours)  . 

PE  108,  187,  188,  241,  242,  243,  245,  246,  247,  24S 
388,  407  or  463  or  474R,  plus  5  hours  from  the  fo  , 
lowing:  199,  250,  264,  265,  375,  376,  379,  414,  46C 
472,  474,  HS  381 , 430  (nonhealth  minors). 

Coaching  Emphasis  (Women  Only)  (40  hours) 

Complete  all  core  courses  listed  and  submit  an  appt  I 
cation  listing  all  proposed  course  work  tor  the  selecte  j 
specialization. 

Core  (34  hours) 

PE  233,  236,  237,  238,  239,  240,  241 . 242,  243,  246 
246,  247,  249,  235  or  264  or  265,  330,  339,  34(  ’ 
341 , 344,  378,  446,  449,  414,  472. 

Selected  Specializations  (6  hours) 

Aquatics,  Gymnastics,  Team  Sports.  Individual  Sports  ’ 

Athletic  Training 

Complete  all  courses  in  the  Sports  track  except  ele<  ' 
tives.  The  following  courses  are  required  for  NAT  ! 
(15-17  hours):  FSN  115,  Psych.  385,  Zool.  380  or  W 
cro.  391 ,  Health  460,  PE  414,  Health  430. 

K-12  Certification  (41  Vz  hours) 

Complete  all  core  courses  listed  and  those  listed  f<  , 
men  or  women 

Core  (38  hours) 

PE  184  (187  and  188  or  287),  233,  236,  237,  23 
239,  235  or  264  or  265,  330,  339,  340,  341,  34! 
446,  449,  two  of  375  or  376  or  379;  378,  388;  47  t 
CDFR210. 

Men  (3’/z  hours) 

PE  231 , 232,  234,  and  one  of  the  following:  370,  37 
372,  373,  374. 

Women  (3VS>  hours) 

PE  241,242,243,245,  246,247. 

Dance  (3714  hours) 

Complete  all  courses  listed:  PE  108,  180,  181,  20 
287R,  288R,  279,  280,  289R,  290R.  330,  341,  34 
378,  380,  382R,  383,  387,  388,  389,  446,  480,  48 
486,  490,  587R.  , 


Teaching  Minors 

Dance  (20  hours) 

Complete  all  courses  listed. 

PE  180,  181,  185,  187,  202  (279  or  280),  287,  28 
330,  380,  383,  387,  388,  389,  486,  plus  1  hour 
electives. 

PE  378  must  te  successfully  completed  if  a  physic 
education  dance  minor  is  to  be  assigned  to  stude 
teaching  in  this  minor. 

Sports  (20  hours) 

Complete  the  core  courses  and  those  listed  for  eith 
men  or  women. 

Core  (10  hours) 

PE  237,  330,  341 , 344,  279  or  280 
Men  (10  hours) 

PE  235  or  264  or  265,  2  hours  from  the  followir 
231,  232,  233,  234,  236,  238,  239,  240;  two  of  t 
following:  370,  371,  372,  373,  374;  one  of  the  folio 
ing:  339,  340,  446,  449. 

Women  (10  hours) 

3  hours  from  the  following:  108,  187,  233,  236,  26 
240,  241,  242,  243,  245,  246,  247,  249,  235  or  2 
or  265,  3  hours  from  the  following:  340,  407,  31 
446,  449. 
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PE  378  must  be  successfully  completed  if  a  PE  sports 
-8  emphasis  minor  is  to  be  assigned  to  student  teaching 
in  this  minor. 

Coaching  (20-21  hours) 

3?'  Complete  the  core  courses  and  those  listed  for  either 
251  men  or  women. 

2  Core  (13  hours) 

PE  237,  341 . 344.  378,  414,  449. 

iq  Men  (8  hours) 

3;  PE  406,  2  hours  from  231 ,  232,  233,  234,  235  or  264 
l  or  265,  236,  238,  239,  240,  and  4  hours  from  370, 

#  371,372,373.374. 

Women  (7-8  hours) 

3  hours  from  233.  236.  238,  239,  240,  241 , 242.  243. 

4  245,  246,  247,  249,  235  or  264  or  265;  one  ot  the  fol- 
7  lowing:  407  or  463  or  474,  and  3  hours  in  a  selected 

specialization  approved  by  the  department,  such  as 
aquatics,  gymnastics,  team  sports,  individual  sports. 

245  , 

Jtyslcs 

Teaching  Major  (30-hour  list) 

Physics  121,  122,  214,  221,  222,  280,  300,  and  an 
^  additional  1 1  hours  (9  of  which  should  be  upper  divi¬ 
sion)  chosen  from  127  (or  129,  130),  128,  137,  167, 
317,  321,371,380,  381,441. 

elec  Teaching  Minor  (16-hour  list) 

'AT  Minor,  Dominant  or  Related  Subject:  Physics  121, 
VM  122,214,221,222,300. 

alltlcal  Science 

Teaching  Major  (30-hour  list) 

Required  introductory  courses:  PolSci.  110,  150,  and 
170. 

Required  upper-division  courses:  PolSci.  200  (nor- 
^  mally  taken  before  other  upper-division  courses),  302. 

<71  Electives  to  complete  the  major  should  be  balanced 
among  the  following  fields,  selected  in  consultation 
with  an  adviser:  logic  of  political  inquiry— 301 ,  307; 
American  political  system-310,  311,  312,  313,  314, 
‘  315,  319R,  329R,  330,  339R,  360,  361,  363,  364, 

368;  comparative  political  systems— 350,  351,  352, 
353,  354,  355.  356,  357,  358,  359R,  370,  373,  374, 
375,  376,  384 R,  386,  499. 

Teaching  Minor  (20-hour  list) 

70;  Required  introductory  courses:  PolSci.  110,  150,  and 
other  300-level  elective  courses  balanced  among  the 

#  field  listed  above. 

sychology 

’  Teaching  Major  (30-hour  list) 

Psych.  Ill,  300.  321,  (or  301  and  302),  and  400R; 
one  of  the  following;  240,  342,  or  345;  and  three  of 
the  following  courses;  Psych.  342,  365,  375,  460 

#  The  remaining  hours  may  be  selected  from  any  psy- 
r<  chology  course. 

Teaching  Minor  (20-hour  list) 

t  Minor,  Dominant  or  Related  Subject:  Psych.  Ill,  300, 
w  321 .  and  one  of  following:  340,  342,  345. 

The  remaining  hours  may  be  selected  from  any  psy¬ 
chology  course. 

Recreation  Management 

RecM.  481,  399R,  485— required.  For  additional  infor¬ 
mation,  obtain  an  outline  in  273B  Richards  Building. 

Russian 

Teaching  Major  (31-hour  list) 

i  Russian  201, 301,  311, 321,  322,  345,  411, 412,  441, 
,,  442. 

Teaching  Minor  (21-hour  list). 

Russian  201 . 301 . 31 1 , 321 . 326,  340R,  345. 

5  Note  1 :  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  teaching  ma- 
■  jors  take  Ling.  325.  Both  teaching  majors  and  minors 
7  must  take  German  377  or  an  equivalent  loreign  lan¬ 
guage  methods  class  prior  to  student  teaching. 


Note  2  Classes  up  to  and  including  Russian  301  may 
be  waived  if  you  demonstrate  proficiency  in  the  for¬ 
eign  language.  The  department  chairman  will  attest  to 
such  proficiency  in  a  written  statement  to  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Advisement  Center. 

Sociology 

Teaching  Major  (33-hour  list) 

Sociol.  Ill,  205,  300,  311. 320,  350.  Required:  112, 
330,  380,  526. 

The  remaining  hours  are  to  be  selected  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Sociol.  115,  223,  245,  352,  357,  381,  383, 
389,  411. 412. 

Teaching  Minor  (20-hour  list) 

Minor,  Dominant,  or  Related  Subject:  Sociol.  Ill,  112, 
330,  526.  The  remaining  hours  are  to  be  selected 
from  the  major  list  above,  preferably  from  the  required 
courses. 

Spanish 

Teaching  Major  (32-hour  list) 

Spanish  201  •,  301  ♦,  321,  322  or  439,  326,  441. 445, 
451,  455,  plus  4  hours  selected  from  the  following: 
311°**  (322  or  439),  345R,  427,  454,  458.  470R. 
485,  490R,  520,  522,  523,  556,  580R  or  584. 

Teaching  Minor  (21 -hour  list) 

Spanish  201  ♦,  301°,  321,  326,  377°*,  441  or  451, 
445  or  455,  and  an  additional  2  hours  from  the  400-or 
500-level  courses  listed  under  Teaching  Major. 

♦Note:  Classes  up  to  and  including  Spanish  301  may 
be  waived  tor  students  who  demonstrate  proficiency 
in  the  foreign  language.  The  department  chairman  will 
attest  to  such  proficiency  in  a  written  statement  to  the 
Education  Advisement  Center. 

♦♦Note:  Spanish  377  is  required  for  minors  and  must 
be  taken  prior  to  student  teaching.  It  is  a  requirement 
for  certification  but  does  not  count  as  language  credit. 
This  requirement  will  be  waived  for  students  majoring 
in  another  language  who  have  had  the  course  in  that 
language. 

♦♦♦Note:  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  teaching 
majors  and  minors  who  have  not  had  foreign  resi¬ 
dence  or  who  have  not  participated  in  a  semester 
abroad  program  take  Spanish  311.  This  course  may 
not  be  counted  lor  elective  credit  by  natives  or  re¬ 
turned  Spanish-speaking  missionaries. 

Speech  Communication  Education 

Teaching  Major  (36-hour  list) 

Core  classes:  Comms.  100,  101 ;  480  (8  hours). 

Required  tor  teaching  emphasis:  Comms.  102,  202. 
240,  308,  401  (15  hours). 

Adviser-approved  electives:  Comms.  217,  220,  300, 
310,  31 1R,  315R,  330,  403,  404,  405,  495R  (10 
hours). 

Additional  requirements:  Comms.  377  (3  hours)  Must 
be  taken  after  SecEd.  276R  and  prior  to  SecEd.  476R. 

Teaching  Minor  (23-hour  list) 

Comms.  100,  101, 102,  202,  220,  240,  308,  377s. 

Theatre  and  Cinematic  Arts  Education 
Teaching  Major  (37  hours) 

ThCA  115,  123,  1 24R.  126R,  319,  320,  325.  360, 
361 R,  362,  371 , 377R,  461  R*.  and  464  or  465. 

Teaching  Minor  (21  hours  plus  ThCA  377R) 

ThCA  123,  124R,  126R.  319,  320,  361 R.  371.  and 
461  R°.  ThCA  377R  is  also  required  tor  minors.  Rec¬ 
ommended  but  not  required  are  ThCA  115  and  121. 

♦Junior  or  senior  status  required  tor  these  classes, 
which  must  be  taken  in  sequence. 

Prerequisites  for  ThCA  361 R;  ThCA  121,  123  or  124, 
319,  320,  and  major  production  experience  or  equiva¬ 
lent.  Prerequisite  for  ThCA  461:  ThCA  361 R  or  equiv¬ 
alent. 
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Graduate  Program 

Entrance  Examination  Required.  Graduate  Record  Ex¬ 
amination  (aptitude  and  advanced  test  in  education)  or 
Miller  Analogies  Test.  Applications  will  not  be  considered 
without  appropriate  test  scores. 

Comparative  and  International  Education  (M.Ed.) 
Secondary  Curriculum  and  Instruction  (M.Ed.) 

I.  Prerequisite.  A  valid  secondary  teaching  credential. 

II.  Minors  permissible.  Any  approved  minor. 

III.  Requirements.  36  hours  (including  a  minimum  of  8 
outside  the  Department  of  Secondary  Education  and 
Foundations);  a  written  comprehensive  examination  and/ 
or  an  oral  comprehensive  examination. 

IV.  Residence.  A  least  one  full-time  registration  must  be 
completed  on  the  Brigham  Young  University  campus. 

V.  Credit  for  previous  work.  Transfer  credit  will  be  eval¬ 
uated  by  the  department  from  an  official  transcript  in  de¬ 
termining  equivalency  and  relevancy.  This  includes  credit 
earned  in  compliance  with  state  certification  or  renewal 
requirements. 

Secondary  Curriculum  and  instruction  (Ed.D.) 

I.  Prerequisite.  A  valid  secondary  teaching  credential,  a 
minimum  of  two  years  of  successful,  professional  educa¬ 
tion  experience,  and  a  master’s  degree. 

II.  Minor:  Any  approved  minor. 

ill.  Requirements:  Minimum  of  75  hours  (including  a  min¬ 
imum  ot  12  hours  outside  the  Department  of  Secondary 
Education  and  Foundations);  proficiency  in  statistics;  plus 
a  dissertation  (1 2  hours  minimum). 

IV.  Residence  Regular  Program:  Two  consecutive  regis¬ 
trations,  one  of  which  must  be  Fall  or  Winter  Semester. 

V.  Residence  Intern  Doctoral  Program.  At  least  two  con¬ 
secutive  full-time  Summer  Terms  must  be  completed  on 
the  Brigham  Young  University  campus,  with  an  inter¬ 
vening  supervised  field  experience  ot  5  hours  for  each  of 
two  semesters. 

Secondary  Education  and  Foundations 
Courses 

276R.  Exploration  of  Teaching.  (4:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prereq¬ 
uisites:  30  semester  hours  or  sophomore  status. 

Field-based,  team-taught,  initial  teaching  experience 
which  exposes  potential  teachers  to  their  strengths  and 
weaknesses  in  viable  educational  settings. 

376R.  Theory  and  Methods  of  Secondary  Teaching. 
(V2-I  :Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Independent  Study  also. 

(See  department  tor  individual  section  descriptions.) 

455.  Recreational  Reading.  (1 :1 :0) 

457.  Teaching  Reading  In  the  Content  Areas.  (2:2:0) 

458.  Individualized  Reading  Instruction.  (2:2:0) 

476R.  Secondary  Teacher  Education.  (l-21:Arr.:Arr. 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  acceptance  to  enter  certification  pro¬ 
gram  in  College  of  Education. 

Professional  education  certification  experience  for  all 
approved  secondary  teacher  candidates.  A  lab  fee  of  $50 
is  charged,  payable  upon  application  tor  student  teach¬ 
ing. 

490R.  Seminar.  (1-2: 1-2:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  ot 
instructor. 

493R.  Readings.  (1-2.Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

514R.  Special  Topics  in  Education.  (1  -3:1  -3:1  ea.)  In¬ 
dependent  Study  also. 

—Educational  Values 
— Instro-Teachlng 
—Individual  Instruction 
—Career  Education 
—“Secondary  Methods 

“This  course  will  cover  various  phases  of  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter,  and  title  may  change  to  fit  the  specific  category. 


51 5R.  Special  Topics  in  Education.  (1-3:1 -3:1  ea.)  In-  ff 
dependent  Study  also. 

—Secondary  Curriculum 
—Educational  Values 
—Instro-Teachlng 
—Individualized  Instruction 
—Career  Education 
—Secondary  Methods 
—Environmental  Education 

536.  Secondary  Curriculum  and  Methods.  (3:3:0) 

Analysis  of  differences  among  the  various  curriculum  ,, 
and  instructional  patterns,  emphasizing  their  impact  on  in-  fl 
dividualized  learning. 

547.  Foundations  of  Reading.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  y 
teaching  certificate  or  consent  of  instructor. 

600.  Research  Design  In  Education.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi-  « 
site:  graduate  standing. 

601.  Comparative  Current  Educational  Philosophy.1  w 

(3:3:0) 

603.  Educational  Classics  and  Contemporary  Issues,  p 
(3:3:0)  * 

606.  History  of  Education  In  Europe  and  America.: 

(4:4:0) 

607.  Education  in  a  World  Setting.  (2:2:0) 

608.  Social  Foundations  ot  Education.  (3:3.0) 

61 2R.  Supervision  of  Student  Teachers.  (1-3:Arr.:Arr. 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  teaching  certificate. 

620R.  Master’s  Admission  Seminar.  (1 -3:2:2  ea.)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  provisional  admission  to  the  master’s  degree  | 
program.  | 

627.  Teaching  Reading  In  the  Curriculum.  (2:2:0)  Pre-  | 
requisite:  teaching  certificate  or  consent  of  instructor.  k 
Reading  in  the  different  content  areas;  comprehensior  F 
and  study  skills  as  developed  in  kindergarten  through 
grade  twelve. 

632.  Research  and  Literature  In  Reading.  (2:2:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  SecEd.  547  and  627. 

History  of  reading,  emphasizing  research  and  curren 
literature  in  the  teaching  ot  reading  from  kindergarter 
through  grade  twelve. 

634.  Methods  and  Techniques  of  Teaching  Adults 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  graduate  standing  or  consent  of  in 
structor. 

Meeting  educational  needs  of  the  adult  learner. 

636.  Secondary  Curriculum  and  Methods:  Design 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  SecEd.  536. 

637.  Organization  and  Supervision  of  Reading  Pro 
grams.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  SecEd.  547,  627. 

642.  Methods  of  College  Instruction.  (3:3:0) 

660.  Research  Design  and  Technical  Writing  In  Edu 
cation.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Stat.  552. 

680R.  Internship  in  Secondary  Education.  (2-6:0:6-11 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  ot  instructor  eight  weeks  in  ad 
vance  of  registration. 

685.  Supervision  of  Education.  (3:3:0) 

Supervision,  curriculum,  planning,  and  in-service  train 
ing  to  improve  instruction. 

690R.  Seminar.  (2:2:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in 
structor. 

691.  Doctoral  Admission  Seminar.  (1 -2:2:0)  Prerequi 
site:  permission  of  department. 

693R.  Independent  Readings  in  Secondary  Education 

(1  -5:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  ot  instructor. 

696R.  Independent  Research  In  Secondary  Education 

(1-4:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

727.  Curriculum  of  the  Public  Schools.  (2:2:0) 

751.  Research  Design  for  Doctoral  Dissertation.  (2:2:4 
Prerequisite:  doctoral  candidacy  and  Stat.  552  or  equiva 
lent. 
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8°R.  internship  In  Secondary  Education.  (2-8:0:6-24 
a.)  Prerequisite:  consent  ot  instructor  eight  weeks  in  ad- 
ance  of  registration. 

90R.  Seminar.  (2:2:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
Iructor. 


Bioengineering 

An  electrical  engineer  completing  either  the  computer  or 
electronics  option  (or  a  combination  ot  these  two)  has  ex¬ 
cellent  preparation  for  the  biomedical  engineering  field  if 
a  few  courses  are  added  from  the  biological  sciences. 


96R.  Advanced  Research.  (2-4:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequi- 
ite:  consent  of  instructor. 

99R.  Dissertation.  (6-9:Arr.:Arr  ea  )  Prerequisite: 
ecEd.  751  or  equivalent. 

Electrical  Engineering 


:e 

1- 


rofessors:  Berrett,  Bowman,  Clegg.  Humpherys.  Jons- 
son  (Chairman,  459  CB).  Losee,  Miner,  Woodbury, 
ssoclate  Professors:  Bearnson,  Chabries,  Chaston, 
Christiansen,  Ward, 
ssistant  Professors:  Hansen,  Ohran. 


*>egree  Programs 

lectrical  Engineering  (B.S.) 

;!  Computers 

Electronics 
Power 

lectrical  Engineering  (M.S.) 

Computer 

Electronics 

Power 

ilecirical  Engineering  (M.E.) 

^  Computer 

$  Electronics 

Power 

ingineering  (Ph.D.) 

...  Jndergraduate  Program 

t  The  B.S.  curriculum  is  fully  accredited  by  the  Accredir 
ation  Board  for  Engineering  and  Technology.  Inc 
f  ABET).  Graduates  are  educationally  prepared  to  become 
icensed  professional  engineers. 

4  Electrical  Engineering  at  BYU  includes  such  areas  as 
^Electronics  engineering,  communications  engineering, 
computer  engineering,  electrical-power  engineering,  and 
solid-state  engineering.  Seminar  work  and  participation  in 
*•  echnical  meetings  sponsored  by  the  engineering  student 
Organization  provide  a  rich  beginning  to  a  professional 
:areer. 

Undergraduate  course  work  is  based  on  a  scientific 
„  foundation  provided  by  in-depth  study  of  mathematics, 
physics,  and  chemistry.  Through  this  scientific  foundation 
and  a  wide  scope  of  engineering  courses  and  labora- 
►  lories,  graduates  are  equipped  with  knowledge  and  prob¬ 
lem-solving  techniques  to  assure  both  current  com¬ 
petence  and  preparation  lor  future  developments.  Those 
completing  the  undergraduate  program  may  go  on  to  in¬ 
dustrial  work  in  design,  production,  research,  manage¬ 
ment,  or  related  areas  or  to  graduate  academic  work,  if 
3  Graduate  School  requirements  are  met. 

'*  Computer  Studies 

Several  departments  within  BYU  olfer  computer-related 
studies,  and  nearly  all  departments  make  some  use  of 
u  computers.  The  computer  option  of  the  Electrical  Engi¬ 
neering  Department  is  intended  tor  those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  application  of  engineering  principles  to  the 
formulation  and  realization  of  computer  system  designs. 
The  scope  ranges  from  overall  system  or  network  organi¬ 
zation  to  the  details  of  logic  and  solid  slate  electronic 
phenomena  In  this  option  you  also  receive  a  survey  of 
computer  software  adequate  to  give  proper  perspective 
to  hardware  design  and  organization. 

In  all  other  electrical  engineering  options  you  also  learn 
the  use  of  electronic  computers  and  the  basic  techniques 
of  digital  circuit  design. 

If  you  desire  a  computer-oriented  program  emphasizing 
application  to  technology,  utilization,  or  software,  consult 
Ihe  Technology  or  Computer  Science  sections  of  this 
catalog. 


Entrance  Requirements 

For  the  general  entrance  requirements  of  the  University 
and  the  particular  requirements  specified  by  the  College 
of  Engineering  Sciences  and  Technology,  see  those  sec¬ 
tions  of  this  catalog. 

The  basic  tour-year  bachelor's  degree  and  five-year 
master's  degree  programs  are  designed  to  utilize  only  the 
Fall  and  Winter  Semesters.  If  you  desire  to  attend  school 
during  the.Spring  Term  as  well  as  the  Fall  and  Winter  Se¬ 
mesters,  you  can  use  an  accelerated  schedule  to  com¬ 
plete  the  same  bachelor’s  requirements  in  three  years 
and  the  master’s  requirements  in  four.  Suggested  se¬ 
quences  of  courses  for  this  accelerated  program  are 
available  from  departmental  advisers. 

Entering  freshmen,  who  need  further  preparation  for 
calculus  (Math.  112)  may  very  profitably  pursue  this  prep¬ 
aration  during  the  Spring  or  Summer  Terms  prior  to  their 
first  fall  registration  by  completing  appropriate  units  of 
Math.  110 

Transfer  Students 

Each  new  transfer  student's  situation  must  be  evaluated 
separately.  Write  or  call  Transfer  Advisement,  Electrical 
Engineering  Department,  459  CB.  for  help. 

New  Freshman  Registration 

Because  of  the  complicated  prerequisite  structure  and 
varying  student  needs,  you  should  individually  develop  a 
long-range  schedule  of  courses  as  soon  as  possible.  De¬ 
cisions  such  as  terms  of  attendance,  option  choice,  and 
mission  or  service  breaks  should  be  at  least  tentatively 
made  and  planned  into  the  schedule.  Secure  helpful 
scheduling  guides  from  the  department  secretary  in  459 
CB.  To  avoid  problems,  review  this  schedule  with  a  de¬ 
partment  adviser. 

For  most  students  first-semester  registration  falls  into 
one  of  two  categories,  with  mathematics  background 
being  the  determining  factor.  If  your  ACT  mathematics 
score  is  25  or  higher  and  you  have  taken  a  high  school 
trigonometry  class,  enroll  in  Math.  112.  Those  with  ACT 
mathematics  scores  of  23  or  24  should  register  for  Math. 
110  for  5  credit  hours.  Those  with  ACT  mathematics 
scores  lower  than  23  should  consult  with  an  Electrical  En¬ 
gineering  Department  adviser  and  then  a  Mathematics 
Department  adviser.  We  then  recommend  the  following 
first  semesler  sequence  of  courses  as  determined  by 
preparation.  General  education  courses  may  be  added  to 


make  a  full  load. 

Beginning  in  Math  112 

Math.  112  4 

Physics  121  3 

ElecEng.  100  1 

ElecEng.  120  or  general  education  3 

ElecEng  291 R  0 

Beginning  in  Prior  Mathematics 

Math.  110  5 

Chem.  105  4 

ElecEng.  100  1 

ElecEng.  291 R  0 


For  answers  to  further  questions,  write  to  Freshman 
Advisement,  Electrical  Engineering  Department.  459  CB. 

Grade  Requirements 

Proficiency  in  electrical  engineering  requires  dedication 
and  certain  natural  abilities.  Only  those  demonstrating 
these  qualities  and  showing  consistent  progress  mea¬ 
sured  against  professional  standards  will  be  retained  in 
this  program. 

Defining  a  substandard  grade  as  any  less  than  a  C-. 
these  minimum  standards  are. 

1.  You  must  maintain  a  cumulative  grade-point  average 
of  2.0  in  each  100-  and  200-level  non-electrical  engi¬ 
neering  sequence.  The  sequences  are  mathematics, 
chemistry,  physics,  and  design  technology 
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2.  For  all  technical  courses  not  included  in  Item  1  you  will 
be  permitted  one  class  with  a  substandard  grade.  It 
the  grade  is  at  least  a  D-,  credit  will  be  given  for  grad¬ 
uation.  Should  you  receive  a  second  substandard 
grade,  you  will  be  placed  on  departmental  probation. 
Continuing  the  program  then  requires  you  to  repeat  ei¬ 
ther  class  and  obtain  at  least  a  C  grade.  Upon  receiv¬ 
ing  a  third  substandard  grade,  you  will  be  placed  on  a 
year's  probation,  during  which  you  cannot  take  any 
electrical  engineering  classes.  You  will  be  dropped 
from  the  program  upon  receiving  additional  sub¬ 
standard  grades. 

Student  participation  in  the  Institute  of  Electrical  and 
Electronic  Engineers  (IEEE)  activities  is  also  required  to 
attain  and  demonstrate  professional  competence. 

Undergraduate  Seminar  Requirement 

Electrical  engineering  majors  must  enroll  in  ElecEng. 
291 R  each  semester  except  when  taking  ElecEng.  491  or 
492.  This  undergraduate  seminar  will  regularly  meet  on 
the  first  and  third  Thursdays  of  each  month  at  10:00  a.m. 
and  on  other  special  schedules.  Consult  the  bulletin 
board  outside  459  CB  for  the  speaker  scheduled  and  the 
location  of  each  meeting. 

General  Education  Requirements 


option  requires  introductory  course  work  in  an  area  o 
electrical  engineering.  Standard  options  are  (1)  com 
puters,  (2)  electronics,  and  (3)  power.  Other  options  sat 
isfying  a  particular  need  may  be  submitted  tor  prior  ap 
proval  by  petition  to  the  department  chairman. 

Following  are  suggested  sequences  for  each  of  thi 
three  options.  If  you  do  not  begin  in  Math.  112  or  intern 
to  use  some  Spring  and  Summer  Terms,  or  if  you  are  ii 
ROTC,  you  should  consult  an  adviser  in  preparing  a  prc 
gram  tailored  to  your  needs. 

General  education  requirements  (including  religion)  ar 
in  addition  to  the  course  requirements  shown  in  the  typ 
cal  program.  You  are  urged  to  prepare  a  complete  in 
tegrated  course  program  and  review  it  with  your  advisei 
Aids  are  available  in  the  department  office. 

Computer:  The  computer  option  should  be  chosen  it  yoi 
interests  include  digital  computer  design,  switching  thee 
ry.  telecommunications,  or  the  design  of  digital  electroni 
circuitry.  In  addition  to  the  common  courses  listed  abovt 
the  following  courses  are  required: 

Hour 

ComSci.  300  or  351 

ElecEng.  324,  321 , 360,  420,  421  1 

Technical  electives 

Total  2 


You  should  not  attempt  to  complete  the  general  educa¬ 
tion  requirements  early.  The  prerequisite  structure  in  this 
major  requires  regular  progress  in  the  technical  areas. 
Completion  of  the  general  education  requirements  should 
similarly  be  distributed.  This  applies  to  all  majors,  includ¬ 
ing  those  who  expect  to  interrupt  their  schooling  for  mis¬ 
sionary  work  or  military  service. 

For  engineering  majors  who  are  satisfying  the  Category 
II  requirements  of  the  general  education  program,  only 
two  Social  Systems  evaluations  and  only  two  Arts  and 
Letters  evaluations  are  required.  No  Natural  Science  eval¬ 
uations  are  required. 

Contact  the  departmental  office  lor  advice  in  satisfying 
the  requirements.  Category  I  will  usually  be  satisfied  dur¬ 
ing  the  freshman  year.  In  fulfilling  Category  II  and  ill  re¬ 
quirements.  note  that  Engl.  316  is  a  departmental  require¬ 
ment  and  Econ.  110  and  Psych.  Ill  are  particularly 
recommended. 

The  following  exceptions  apply  to  those  under  the  For¬ 
mer  General  Education  Program: 

1.  The  biological  science  requirement  is  reduced  to  4 
hours. 

2.  Engl.  316  is  required  to  meet  the  English  requirement. 

3.  Econ.  110  and  Psych.  Ill  are  recommended  to  meet 
the  social  science  requirement. 

Program  Requirements 

Electrical  Engineering  (B.S.) 

Computers 

Power 

Electronics 

Required  core  courses:  Math.  112,  113,  214,  321;  Stat. 
332;  Physics  121,  122,  221;  Chem.  105,  107;  CivEng. 
301,  304;  DesT.  Ill;  MechEng.  301;  ElecEng.  100,  120, 
212,  220,  221,  291 R.  313,  314,  343,  360,  411,  431,  491, 
492;  and  26  hours  of  courses  from  an  option. 

Details  of  the  option  course  work  are  contained  in  the 
next  section. 

An  extremely  high  degree  of  prerequisite  and  corequis¬ 
ite  structure  exists  among  these  courses.  Additional  pre¬ 
requisites  must  be  filled  for  courses  within  an  option.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  many  variations  in  possible  schedules  and 
because  tew  classes  are  ottered  every  term,  you  must 
carelully  plan  your  progress  to  avoid  taking  additional 
time.  The  aid  of  a  departmental  adviser  is  essential  in 
constructing  this  plan.  Advisers  are  assigned  through  the 
Electrical  Engineering  Department  secretary,  459  CB. 

With  adequate  advance  preparation,  you  may  be  ex¬ 
cused  from  DesT.  Ill  and  Chem.  105  by  examination. 
For  further  details  see  your  adviser. 

Options 

Three  basic  options  are  offered  as  detailed  below.  Each 


Technical  electives  may  be  chosen  from  courses  wit 
computer  involvement  in  electrical  engineering,  matt 
ematics,  statistics,  or  computer  science  with  prior  appro' 
al  of  your  adviser. 


Suggested  Schedule 

First  Year  F  1 

Math.  112,  113  4 

Physics  121, 122  3 

ElecEng.  100,  DesT.  Ill  1 

ElecEng.  120  3 

ElecEng.  291 R  0 

Second  Year  F  ’ 

Math.  214,321  3 

ElecEng.  321 ,  Physics  221  3 

ElecEng.  220,  324  3 

ElecEng.  221, 212  1 

ElecEng.  291 R  0 

Third  Year  F 

ElecEng.  313,  314  4 

CivEng.  301 ,  ElecEng.  343  3 

ElecEng.  420,  ComSci.  300  or  351  3 

ElecEng.  421  1 

Chem.  105,  107  4 

ElecEng.  291 R  0 

Stat.  332  0 

Fourth  Year  F 

ElecEng.  491 , 492  '/a 

MechEng.  301,  ElecEng.  411  3 

CivEng.  304,  ElecEng.  431  3 

ElecEng.  360  4 

Technical  elective  4 


Electronics:  The  electronics  option  is  designed  for  tho 
whose  interests  include  electronic  circuits,  radio  or  te 
vision  communications,  microwave  systems,  antenn? 
solid-state  devices,  and  integrated  circuit  design.  In  ad 
tion  to  the  common  courses  listed  previously,  the  folio 
ing  courses  are  required: 

Hot 

Mech.Eng.  302 

ElecEng.  321 ,  350,  360,  361 , 442,  445 
Restricted  electives  ElecEng.  560  or 
561 ,  or  550  or  542R,  Stat.  332 
Total 


Suggested  Schedule 

First  Year  F 

Math.  112,  113  4 

Physics  121, 122  3 

ElecEng.  100,  DesT.  Ill  1 

ElecEng.  120  3  oi 

ElecEng.  291 R  0 
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Second  Year 

"Math.  214,  321 
'lElecEng.  220,  Physics  221 
3hem.  105.  107 
^-lecEng.  221,212 
ElecEng.  29 1R 
%tat.  332 


e  fJrhlrd  Year 

ElecEng.  360,  350 
CivEng.  301 , 304 
a^ElecEng.  313,  314 
jpiElecEng.  361, 343 
nllecEng.  291 R 
3*  ElecEng.  321 


Fourth  Year 

t  Elec  Eng.  445,  431 
^MechEng.  301, 302 
ElecEng.  442,411 
^ElecEng.  491 , 492 
Restricled  electives 


F  W 

3  3 

3  3 

4  2 

1  4 

0  0 

2  0 

F  W 

4  3 

3  3 

4  3 

1  4 

0  0 

0  3 

F  W 

1  4 

3  3 

4  3 

'A  Vi 

4  3 


jrjPower:  The  power  option  is  for  those  interested  in  em- 
iployment  with  electric  utilities,  industrial  companies,  elec¬ 
trical  equipment  manutacturers,  electrical  construction, 
:and  energy  consultants.  In  addition  to  the  common 
^courses  listed  above,  the  following  courses  are  required: 


Hours 

ElecEng.  437,  531,534,360 

14 

MechEng.  302 

3 

CivEng.  471 

3 

Technical  electives 

6 

Total 

26 

^Those  interested  in  power  generation  or  nuclear  engi¬ 
neering  may  substitute  MechEng.  321,  322,  412,  540, 
and  one  hour  of  technical  electives  for  MechEng.  301 
and  302,  ElecEng.  534,  and  6  hours  of  technical  elec¬ 
tives. 


^Suggested  Schedule 
First  Year 

Math.  112,  113 
Physics  121, 122 
ElecEng.  100.  DesT.  Ill 
ElecEng.  120 
ElecEng.  291 R 


F  W 

4  4 

3  3 

1  2 

3 

0  0 


Second  Year 

Math.  214,  321 
Physics  221 
Chem.  105,  107 
ElecEng.  221, 212 
ElecEng.  291 R 
Stat.  332 


F  W 

3  3 

3 

4  2 

1  4 

0  0 

0  2 


Third  Year 

ElecEng.  431 
CivEng.  301 , 304 
ElecEng.  313,  343 
MechEng.  301, 302 
ElecEng.  291 R 
Technical  electives 


F  W 

0  4 

3  3 

4  4 

3  3 

0  0 

0  3 


Fourth  Year 

ElecEng.  220 
ElecEng.  491 , 492 
ElecEng.  531 , 533 
ElecEng.  314,411 
ElecEng.  360 
Technical  elective 
ElecEng.  437 
CivEng.  471 


F  W 

3 

Vi  Vi 

3  3 

3  3 

0  4 

3  3 

1 
3 


Integrated  Master’s  Program 

As  early  as  the  junior  year,  if  you  have  a  GPA  of  at  least 
2.5  and  otherwise  qualify,  you  may  begin  work  on  a  mas- 
,  ter’s  degree  under  the  integrated  master's  program.  Un¬ 
der  this  program,  certain  graduate  courses  may  be  taken 
before  other  required  but  nonpacing  courses.  Thus,  re¬ 
quirements  for  bachelor's  and  master’s  degrees  are  com¬ 
pleted  at  approximately  the  same  time,  and  both  degrees 
o'  are  often  awarded  simultaneously. 


Graduate  Program 

As  technological  knowledge  increases,  it  becomes  more 
and  more  necessary  tor  students  to  extend  their  school¬ 
ing  beyond  the  bachelor’s  level.  Adequate  preparation  tor 
leadership  in  many  industries  is  now  considered  to  be  the 
master's  degree,  and  the  doctorate  is  increasingly  being 
sought  by  those  in  research  and  teaching  activities.  Op¬ 
portunities  for  influential  positions  ot  leadership  come 
more  readily  to  those  with  advanced  degrees,  and  those 
without  are  often  given  the  more  routine  assignments. 
Thus,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  if  you  qualify  for 
admission  to  Graduate  School  you  take  this  opportunity  to 
increase  your  worth.  We  also  point  to  the  advantages  of 
doing  this  promptly  rather  than  in  anticipation  ot  spread¬ 
ing  the  work  over  several  years  while  working  full-time: 
there  are  many  who  fail  to  complete  programs  under 
such  circumstances  because  of  discouragement  with  the 
long  grind,  increased  responsibilities  on  the  job,  and  as¬ 
sociated  travel  requirements.  The  necessity  to  limit  job  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  keep  up  with  school  is  a  liability  to  be 
considered. 


Master  of  Engineering  (M.E.) 

Computer 

Electronics 

Power 

The  Master  of  Engineering  degree  (M.E.)  allows  more 
course  work  than  the  M.S.  degree  program.  Two  versions 
are  available,  either  course  work  only  or  course  work  with 
a  project. 

I.  Prerequisite:  Same  as  for  M.S.  degree. 

II.  Degree  requirements: 

a.  M.E.  degree  with  a  project— A  total  of  33  credit  hours, 
including  a  3-credit-hour  ElecEng.  698R  project,  is  re¬ 
quired.  This  option  is: 

(1 )  Required  of  all  foreign  students. 

(2)  Not  recommended  tor  the  student  who  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  computer  engineering  option  at  BYU; 
such  a  student  will  generally  have  sufficient  labo¬ 
ratory  experience. 

Each  student  must  register  in  at  least  1  hour  ot  Elec¬ 
Eng.  698R  each  graduate  semester  and  must  attend 
the  associated  seminar. 

b.  ME  degree  without  project— A  total  of  36  credit  hours 
is  required.  This  option  is  recommended  tor: 

(1)  The  aspiring  Ph.D.  student  who  needs  substantial 
course  work  prior  to  the  dissertation  research.  At 
whatever  pace  is  reasonable,  he  or  she  can  pur¬ 
sue  research  simultaneously.  Obtaining  the  M.E. 
degree  is  a  formality  prior  to  further  graduate 
work. 

(2)  The  student  who  expects  to  terminate  with  the 
M.E.  degree,  and  who  expects  to  develop  prac¬ 
tical  skills  on  the  job  atter  graduation,  will  find  this 
option  will  strengthen  abilities  in  selected  subjects. 

III.  Course  requirements:  See  recommended  courses  un¬ 
der  Master  ot  Science  tor  each  option. 


Master  of  Science  (M.S.) 

Computer 

Electronics 

Power 

The  Master  of  Science  degree  (M.S.)  includes  a  greater 
emphasis  on  research  procedures  and  is  recommended 
for  those  who: 

a.  may  wish  to  pursue  a  Ph.D.  degree  and  need  to  prove 
to  themselves  and  the  faculty  an  interest  and  capacity 
in  research. 

b.  expect  to  terminate  with  the  M.S.  degree,  but  desire 
an  in-depth  research  experience. 

Course  requirements  are  a  30-hour  program  beyond  the 
bachelor’s  degree,  including  ElecEng.  513,  6  hours  ot 
mathematics  or  statistics,  and  a  6-  to  9-hour  thesis  (Elec¬ 
Eng.  699R). 
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I.  Prerequisite:  B.S.  degrees  in  electrical  engineering 
trom  an  accredited  school;  or,  with  the  consent  of  the  de¬ 
partment,  a  B.S.  degree  in  an  allied  discipline.  With  a  non¬ 
electrical  engineering  degree,  remedial  work  will  generally 
be  required.  If  your  undergraduate  school  is  not  accredit¬ 
ed,  you  must  submit  results  of  the  Graduate  Record  Ex¬ 
amination  (advanced  test  in  engineering). 

II.  Degree  requirements:  Minimum  of  24  hours  (including 
6  hours  in  mathematics  and/or  statistics)  plus  thesis  (6 
hours  minimum,  699R).  You  must  register  in  at  least  1 
hour  ot  ElecEng.  699R  each  graduate  semester  and  must 
attend  the  associate  seminar.  • 

III.  Course  requirements:  The  following  courses  are  rec¬ 
ommended  for  the  specialization  options  indicated: 

Computer 

ElecEng.  513,  520,  521,  522R,  523,  525,  526,  517,  528, 
and  529;  ComSci.  440;  Math.  332;  Stat.  520. 

Other  courses  from  mathematics,  statistics,  computer 
science,  and  electrical  engineering. 

Electronics 

ElecEng.  513,  542R,  550,  551,  560,  561,  661.  663,  644, 
and  645. 

Other  courses  from  mathematics,  statistics,  and  elec¬ 
trical  engineering  computer  courses. 

Power  Systems 

ElecEng.  360,  513,  532R,  533,  535,  536,  537R,  and 
ChemEng.  520,  582. 

Other  courses  trom  mathematics,  statistics,  computer 
science,  chemical  engineering  (nuclear  classes),  and 
electrical  engineering. 

Engineering  (Ph.D.) 

This  program  is  administered  by  an  interdepartmental 
committee.  For  further  details,  see  the  College  of  Engi¬ 
neering  Sciences  and  Technology  section  of  this  catalog. 

Electrical  Engineering  Courses 

100.  Introduction  to  Electrical  Engineering.  (1:1:0) 
Fields  and  profession  of  electrical  engineering. 

120.  Introduction  to  Computer  Engineering.  (3:3:0) 

Prerequisite:  Math.  110A,  B,  C,  D,  and  1 1 1 A  or  eduiva- 
lent. 

Types  of  computers,  their  basic  organization,  and 
means  of  storing  and  processing  information.  Logic  func¬ 
tions. 

212.  Circuit  Analysis  1.  (4:3:3)  Prerequisite:  Physics 
122,  and  Math.  113. 

Analysis  of  electrical  and  electronic  circuits.  Normally 
followed  by  ElecEng  313. 

220.  (ElecEng.— ComSci.)  Digital  Computer  Electron¬ 
ics.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisite:  ElecEng.  120. 

Basic  elements  and  technologies  used  to  make  digital 
computers;  laboratory  experience  in  construction  of 
simple  computer  subsystems. 

221.  Numerical  Solutions  in  Electrical  Engineering. 

(1:1:0)  Prerequisite:  completion  of  or  concurrent  registra¬ 
tion  in  Math.  112. 

Beginning  BASIC  programming  and  the  numerical  solu¬ 
tions  of  elementary  problems.  Complete  prior  lo  ElecEng. 
321  or  junior  year  electrical  engineering  courses. 

Asynchronous  and  synchronous  sequential  circuit  anal¬ 
ysis  and  synthesis,  including  flip-flop  excitation  functions, 
state  assignments,  and  race  conditions. 

291 R.  Undergraduate  Seminar.  (0:2:0  ea.) 

Required  each  semester  tor  undergraduate  majors  not 
enrolled  in  ElecEng.  491  and  492.  College  Lecture  atten¬ 
dance  required 

On-the-job  experience.  Technical  report  required. 

301.  Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering.  (2:2:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Physics  122,  Math.  321. 

Linear  electrical  circuits  for  nonmajors. 

302.  Elements  ot  Electrical  Engineering.  (2:2:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  ElecEng.  212  or  301 . 


Polyphase  circuits,  magnetic  circuits.  DC  and  AC  me 
chines,  and  transformers. 


303.  Elements  ot  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory  1 

(1:0:3)  Prerequisite:  concurrent  registration  in  ElecEnc 
302. 

Series  of  energy  conversion  experiments  designed  t 
parallel  ElecEng  302. 

304.  Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering.  (2:2:0)  Pre 
requisite:  ElecEng.  301. 

Electronics  circuit  analysis  and  design. 

305.  Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering  Laborator 

(1:0:3)  Prerequisite:  concurrent  registration  in  ElecEnr 
304 

Electronics  circuit  and  instrumentation  experiment: 
Designed  to  parallel  ElecEng.  304. 

313.  Circuit  Analysis  2.  (4:3:3)  Prerequisite:  ElecEnr  i 

212. 

Analysis  of  electrical  and  electronic  circuits.  Normal 
tollowed  by  ElecEng.  314. 

314.  Circuit  Analysis  3.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  ElecEniitt: 
313  and  Math.  321. 

Analysis  of  electrical  and  electronic  circuits. 

321.  Microprocessor  Fundamentals.  (3:2:3)  Prerequ^  H, 

site:  ElecEng.  120. 

Microprocessor  language  and  hardware  experienc 
and  application  to  appropriate  instrumentation  and  cor  i 
trol  problems.  For  majors. 


324.  (ElecEng.— ComSci.)  Digital  Computer  Sequent!  ii 
Circuits  Design.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisite:  ElecEng.  220  ar  : 
321. 

Advanced  synchronous  design.  Fundamentals  of  vc 
Neumann  architectures  and  design  implementatio 
Asynchronous  sequential  state  machine  analysis  and  d 
sign. 

343.  Electronic  Circuit  Design.  (4:3:3)  Prerequisite]*  ( 
ElecEng.  31 3  and  Math.  321.  . 

Design  ot  electronic  circuits  and  study  of  electronic  d 
vices. 


to 


350.  Electrical  Properties  of  Materials.  (3:2:3)  Prereq 
site:  completion  ot  or  concurrent  registration  in  ElecEr 
31 3  or  360. 

Electrical  properties  of  crystalline  solids. 

360.  Introductory  Electromagnetics.  (4:4:0)  Prereq 
site:  Math.  214  and  321  and  ElecEng.  212. 

Static  and  dynamic  electromagnetic  fields;  applicatio 
to  transmission  lines,  microwave  components,  and  elc 
tromagnetic  structures. 

361.  Electromagnetic  Fields  and  Waves  Laborato 

(1:0:3)  Prerequisite:  concurrent  registration  in  ElecEr 
360. 

Experiments  and  measurement  techniques  in  static  a 
time-varying  fields.  Transmission  line  design  and  m< 
surements.  Microwave  generation,  propagation,  detr 
tion,  and  hardware  components. 


K. 
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399R.  Cooperative  Education:  Electrical  Englneerlr 

(0-3:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  departnrv 
and  college  coordinators.  Students  must  meet  dept 
mental  requirements  and  consult  adviser  prior  to  enr 
ment.  Maximum  cumulative  credit  of  3  hours,  with 
more  than  one  credit  hour  per  3-month  experience 
lowed. 

On-the-job  experience.  Report  required. 


; 


I 
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411.  Feedback  Concepts.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  CivE 
304;  ElecEng.  314. 


1c 
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420.  Computer  Organization  and  Architectural  Desi; 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  ElecEng.  324  and  321. 

Arithmetic  techniques,  overall  organization,  mem 
systems,  channels,  peripheral  devices,  controllers,  cc 
parison  of  contrasting  architectures,  multiprocessi 
multiprogramming,  paging,  segmentation,  and  virt 
memory.  Completion  recommended  prior  to  ElecE 
492. 
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ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  1 1 9 


21.  Computer  Organization  and  Architectural  Design 
.aboratory.  (1:0:3)  Prerequisite:  ElecEng.  420  con- 
aiocy  urrently. 

Eng  Laboralory  associated  with  ElecEng.  420. 


533.  Power  Machinery  and  Equipment.  (3:3:0)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  ElecEng.  302  or  431 . 

Transformers,  synchronous,  induction,  AC  and  DC  ma¬ 
chines:  and  other  power  system  devices. 


^  31.  Electrical  Energy  Conversion.  (4:3:3)  Prerequisite: 
JecEng  212. 

Magnetic  circuits,  transformers,  and  energy  conversion 
fairinciples. 


534.  Direct  Energy  Conversion.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
Physics  221  and  Math.  321 . 

Theory  and  operation  of  modern  electrical  energy  con¬ 
version  devices. 


37.  Power  Design  Project.  (1:0:Arr.)  Prerequisite:  con- 
urrent  registration  in  ElecEng  531 . 

Jlocj  Senior  design  project  in  power  topics.  Completion  rec¬ 
cing  immended  prior  to  ElecEng.  492. 

42.  Electronic  Circuits  and  Devices  2.  (4:3:3)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  ElecEng.  343. 

Analysis  and  design  of  digital  and  analog  commu- 
tEngkications  systems,  emphasizing  modulation  schemes 
PCM.  AM,  etc.),  information  theory,  introduction  to  de¬ 
terministic  and  random  signals. 

45.  Electronics  Design  Project.  (1:0:Arr.)  Prerequisite: 
incilecEng.  442  or  concurrent  registration. 

Senior  design  experience  in  electronics.  Completion 
ecommended  prior  to  ElecEng.  492. 

equ.91,  492.  Senior  Seminar.  ('/2:2:0  ea.)  Prerequisite,  se- 
lior  electrical  engineering  standing. 
ik  Department  seminars  and  College  Lecture  attendance 
icdj  equired. 


i13.  Linear  Systems.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  ElecEng  314 
Mtlabr  graduate  standing. 

w  State-space  and  transform  techniques  in  the  analysis  of 
ampled  and  continuous  linear  systems.  Required  of  all 
o  jraduate  students. 


i17.  Digital  Filters  Signal  Processing.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Math  332  and  ElecEng.  513. 

Digital  tillers  and  their  application  to  signal  processing 


">20.  Error-Correcting  Codes.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Elec¬ 
Eng.  324. 

^  Methods,  costs,  and  payoffs  of  various  codes  for  cor- 
ecting  errors  in  digital  systems. 


J»21.  Microprocessors.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  ElecEng 
:  En  *20. 

Architectures,  languages,  characteristics,  and  appli¬ 
cations. 


J22R.  Special  Topics  in  Computer  Systems.  (1-3:Arr.: 
Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 


tot >23.  Computer  Network  Queueing.  (3:3::0)  Prerequisite: 
Je  ElecEng.  513  concurrently  and  Stat.  332. 

Queueing  concepts  related  to  computer  systems  and 
letworks,  resource  allocation,  speed,  service  time.  Appli¬ 
cations  of  random  variables  and  probability  theory. 

>:£n 

525.  Design  Automation.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  ElecEng. 
,324. 

Algorithms  for  cost  effective  payoffs,  simulation  and 
j;e  ault  testing  ot  digital  electronics. 


526.  Computer  Communication  Systems.  (3:3:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  ElecEng.  523. 

^  Modeling  of  distributed  computer  networks  for  the 
^ study  of  costs,  reliability,  protocols,  configuration,  re¬ 
source  allocation,  etc. 

528.  Computer  Systems  Architecture.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi- 
t  site:  ElecEng.  523. 

Comparison  of  common  and  unique  computer  syslem 
architectures,  generally  large  machines 


535.  Protective  Relaying.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  ElecEng. 
531. 

Methods  and  equipment  used  for  electric  utility  and  in¬ 
dustrial  power  system  protection. 

536.  Commercial  and  Industrial  Power  Systems. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  ElecEng  431  or  302. 

Design  of  commercial  and  industrial  power  systems 
and  equipment;  design  ot  illuminating  systems;  prepara¬ 
tion  of  specifications  which  conform  to  the  National  Elec¬ 
trical  Code. 

537R.  Advanced  Control  Machinery  Laboratory.  (1 :0:3 

ea.)  Prerequisite:  completion  or  concurrent  registration  in 
ElecEng.  533. 

Experiments  with  electrical  machinery,  control  systems, 
and  power  distribution  systems. 

542R.  Special  Topics  In  Electronics.  (1-3:1 -3:0  ea.) 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

550.  Integrated  Circuit  Electronics.  (4:3:3)  Prerequisite: 
ElecEng.  350. 

Design  and  fabrication  ot  monolithic  silicon  inlegrated 
circuits. 

551.  Physical  Electronics.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  ElecEng. 
550. 

560.  Microwave  Engineering.  (4:3:3)  Prerequisite:  Elec¬ 
Eng.  360,  361. 

Application  of  electromagnetic  field  theory  to  micro- 
wave  components  and  systems. 

561.  Communication  Circuits.  (4:3:3)  Prerequisite:  Elec¬ 
Eng.  360,  442. 

Circuits  and  RF  techniques  used  in  communication  sys¬ 
tems. 

593R.  Special  Topics  In  Electrical  Engineering.  (3:3:0 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  inslrucfor. 

Topics  vary.  Recent  developments  in  electrical  engi¬ 
neering. 

598R.  Special  Problems.  (1-2:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
consent  ot  instructor. 

644.  Digital  Communication  Theory  1.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  ElecEng.  513  concurrently  and  Slat.  520  or  332. 

Theory/design  ot  optim'al  digital  communication  sys¬ 
tems  with  noise,  information  theory,  matched  fillers,  cor¬ 
relation  detectors,  convolution  codes,  sequential  coding/ 
decoding  schemes,  block  coding  are  treated. 

645.  Digital  Communication  Theory  2.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  ElecEng.  644. 

Theory/design  ot  optimal  digital  communication  sys¬ 
tems  with  noise,  information  theory,  matched  fillers,  cor¬ 
relation  detectors,  convolution  codes,  sequential  coding  / 
decoding  schemes,  block  coding  are  trealed. 

661.  Advanced  Electromagnetic  Fields.  (3:3:0)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  ElecEng.  560. 

Physical  interpretation  of  elecfromagnetic  fields.  Mathe¬ 
matical  methods  of  solving  boundary  value  and  other  field 
problems. 


529.  Computer  Graphics  and  Real-Time  Programming. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  ElecEng  420. 

Graphic  input /output  systems  tor  digital  computers; 
on-line  and  real-time  hybrid  systems  taught  on  demand. 

531.  Power  Systems  Analysis.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Elec¬ 
Eng.  302  or  completion  of  ElecEng.  431. 

Polyphase  circuits,  transmission  line  constants,  power 
sin  syslem  representation,  generalized  circuit  constants, 
rti  symmetrical  components,  and  fault  studies. 

^  532R.  Special  Topics  in  Power  Systems.  (3:3:0  ea  ) 

Prerequisite:  ElecEng.  531. 


663.  Antenna  Theory.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  ElecEng  560. 

Radiation,  terminal,  and  distributed  properties  of  an¬ 
tenna  structures. 

698R.  Master  of  Engineering  Project.  (3-9:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 
Prerequisite:  graduate  standing  and  consent  ot  major 
professor. 

699R.  Thesis  tor  Master’s  Degree.  (6-9  Arr.:Arr  ea.) 
Prerequisite:  graduate  standing  and  consent  ot  major 
professor. 

791 R.  Seminar  for  Doctoral  Students.  (1:1.0  ea.) 
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794R.  Selected  Topics  in  Electrical  Engineering.  (1- 

3:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

797R.  Research  for  Doctoral  Students.  (9:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 
799R.  Dissertation  for  Doctoral  Students.  (9:Arr.:Arr. 
ea.) 

Engineering  Sciences  and 
Technology  Education 

Coordinator:  Smoot.  270  CB. 

Engineering  Sciences  and  Technology 
Courses 

200.  Technology  and  Society.  (3:3:0) 

The  interaction  between  society  and  technology.  His¬ 
tory  development  and  continuous  writings  surveyed  to 
better  understand  our  technologically  dependent  modern 
society. 


English 


Professors:  Blanch,  B.  Clark,  M.  Clark.  Cracroft,  Craig, 
Ellsworth,  J.  B.  Harris,  Farnsworth,  Gassman,  Hart,  Ja¬ 
cobs,  King,  Lambert  (American  Studies),  Larson, 
McKellar,  McKendrick,  Monson,  C.  Tate,  G.  Thomas, 
J.  Thomas,  Thomson,  Walerstradt,  West. 

Associate  Professors:  Arnold,  B.  Best,  England,  Esplin, 
Evans,  Geary,  J.  S.,  Harris,  Hayes,  Horton,  Howe, 
Hunsaker,  Lynn,  Luthy,  Ridenhour,  Thayer,  Walker, 
Wight,  Williams. 

Assistant  Professors:  Alder,  Ballantyne,  Bell,  Bennion, 
L.  Best,  Hansen,  Jorgensen,  Nielsen,  Norton,  Poulsen, 
Ream,  Skousen,  Smith,  Taylor,  Wahlquist. 

Instructors:  Bird,  Curtis,  Spencer. 

The  English  major  or  minor  program  is  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  significant  encounter  with  the  humanizing  forces  of 
language  and  literature.  As  an  important  focus  in  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  the  liberal  arts,  the  study  of  English  should  pro¬ 
duce' graduates  more  conscious  of  themselves,  their  so¬ 
ciety,  their  values,  and  their  traditions. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  English  also  prepares 
you  to  pursue  numerous  career  possibilities.  Many  En¬ 
glish  majors  and  minors  go  into  teaching  in  the  public 
schools,  and  others  go  on  to  graduate  school  to  prepare 
for  college  and  university  teaching.  However,  an  ever-in- 
creasing  number  of  alternative  palhs  are  available  to  the 
English  major  or  minor:  Schools  of  law  and  graduate 
schools  of  business  administration  frequently  encourage 
their  potential  candidates  for  admission  to  pursue  the  lib¬ 
eral  arts  background  and  the  analytical  and  writing  abili¬ 
ties  that  an  English  major  or  minor  develops.  Many  busi¬ 
ness  firms  and  government  agencies  seek  candidates  for 
their  individual  training  programs  from  among  graduates 
with  a  liberal  arts  degree  such  as  English.  Library  science 
and  the  many  fields  of  modern  communication  and  pub¬ 
lication  olfer  additional  career  possibilities  for  the  well- 
prepared  English  major. 

Degree  Programs 

English  (A.A.) 

English  (B.A.) 

English  Teaching  (B.A.) 

Composite  English  Teaching  (B.A.) 

American  Literature  (M.A.) 

English  Literature  (M.A.) 

English  Language  (M.A.) 

American  Literature  (Ph.D.) 

English  Literature  (Ph  D.) 

Because  of  the  flexibility  of  various  degree  programs  in 
the  English  Department,  it  is  important  that  you  consult 


with  English  Department  faculty  advisers  as  soon  as  yo 
determine  your  major.  See  secretary  in  A-246  JKBA. 

English  Composition 

Woodruff  C.  Thomson,  Coordinator 

All  new  students  who  entered  the  University  Fall  St 
mester  1976' or  thereafter  will  earn  general  educatio 
credit  by  passing  University-approved  evaluations.  In  Ca 
egory  I,  you  will  be  required  to  pass  an  evaluation  in  bas 
writing  and  critical  reading  skills.  The  English  Departmei 
offers  a  program  to  help  you  prepare  for  this  evaluatic 
and  develop  the  reading  and  writing  skills  necessary  1 
academic  success  and  professional  competence. 

Engl.  105  and  107  are  basic  writing  and  readir 
courses  designed  to  help  those  who  may  need  an  orgai 
ized  review  of  basic  skills  before  taking  Engl.  1 1 3,  Writir 
Laboratory;  114,  College  Reading  (laboratory  or  class);  < 

1 1 5,  College  Reading  and  Writing— the  actual  preparato 
courses  for  Category  I  evaluation. 

For  information  regarding  English  Department  optior 
in  Categories  II  and  III,  see  the  General  Education  se' 
tions  elsewhere  in  this  catalog. 

English  majors  should  plan  to  take  Engl.  252  to  develc 
writing  skills  essential  to  their  field  and  to  prepare  for  tl 
advanced  writing  evaluation. 

Program  Requirements 

English  (A.A.) 

English  Emphasis 

20  hours  of  approved  English  courses  numbered  200  ai 
above. 

Major  hours  req.:  20 

English  (B.A.) 

In  addition  to  Engl.  251  and  252  (both  prerequisite),  t 
English  major  requires  35  hours  beyond  the  general  ed 
cation  requirement  in  the  300,  400  and  500  series,  a 
successful  completion  of  the  Category  III  Extramajor  S 
requirements  in  a  foreign  language.  Most  English  cours 
in  the  100  and  200  series,  with  the  exception  of  En 
21 8R,  are  service  or  general  education  courses  and  \  | 
not  count  toward  the  major  requirements.  If  one  of  t 
following  courses  is  taken  in  the  freshman  or  sophomc 
year,  you  may  count  one  3-hour  250,  255,  256,  2( 
270,  280R,  or  282  course  toward  the  35  required  hou 
Courses  that  count  as  professional  education  for  teact 
certification  (Engl.  377,  422,  479)  will  not  count  towj 
the  major.  No  D  credit  in  English  is  accepted. 

I.  Courses  required  prior  to  major:  Engl.  251  and  252*. 

II.  Required  courses: 

A.  Engl.  301  plus  one  course  from  Engl.  371,  3' 
373;  or  Engl.  382  plus  two  courses  Irom  Engl.  3 
372,  373. 

B.  Engl.  302  plus  one  course  from  the  374,  375,  3  ; 
or  two  courses  from  Engl.  374,  375,  376. 

C.  Two  courses  from  Engl.  303,  361 , 362,  363. 

D.  Engl.  320. 

E.  Engl.  491. 

Additional  upper-division  hours  beyond  Engl.  251  £  I 
252  to  total  35  hours. 

English  Teaching  (B.A.) 

The  English  major  requires  35  hours  beyond  the  gent  I 
education  requirement  and  successful  completion  of  j 
Category  III  Extramajor  Skill  Requirement  in  a  foreign  I  - 
guage.  No  D  credit  in  English  is  accepted. 

I.  Courses  required  prior  to  major:  Engl.  251  and  252. 

II.  Required  courses: 

A.  Engl.  301  plus  one  course  from  Engl.  371,  3  , 
373;  or  Engl.  382  plus  two  courses  from  Engl.  3  . 
372,  373. 

B.  Engl.  302  plus  one  course  from  Engl.  374,  3  , 
376;  or  two  courses  from  Engl.  374,  375,  376. 

C.  Two  courses  trom  Engl.  303,  361 , 362,  363. 

D.  Engl.  320  plus  one  course  from  Engl.  321,  2  , 
421. 
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I  E.  Engl.  491 

,c|'  F.  SecEd.  276R,  376R,  476R  (which  includes  Engl. 
377). 

I  G.  Health  362. 

jou  should  lake  sulticient  additional  English  courses 
.lumbered  in  the  300,  400,  and  500  series  to  bring  your 
*btal  to  at  least  35  hours  beyond  Engl.  251  and  252.  Most 
c5]nglish  courses  in  the  100  and  200  series,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Engl.  21 8R,  are  service  or  general  education 
bourses  and  will  not  count  toward  the  major  require¬ 
ments.  II  one  of  the  following  courses  is  taken  in  the 
•°ieshman  or  sophomore  year,  you  may  count  one  3-hour 
H50,  255,  256,  260,  270,  280R,  282  course  toward  the 
5  required  hours.  Courses  that  count  as  professional 
Education  for  teacher  certification  (Engl.  377,  422,  479) 
nil  not  count  toward  the  major, 
w 

dllajor  hours  req.:  35 

Composite  English  Teaching  (B.A.) 

on.  Prerequisite:  Engl.  115,  251  and  252  (courses  are  also 
sec  Dr  general  education  requirements). 

A.  English  literature  before  1800:  301,  plus  one  from 

do  371,  372,  373;  or  382  plus  two  from  371,  372, 

Ih  373. 

B.  English  literature  after  1800:  302,  plus  one  Irom 

374,  375,  376;  or  two  Irom  374,  375,  376. 

C.  American  literature:  three  courses  from  303,  361 , 
362,  363. 

D.  Language  study:  320,  321  *,  322,  and  421  •. 

E.  Senior  examination:  491 . 

F.  Writing:  218R,  423  plus  one  from  316,  415; 

an  Comms.  312,  427. 

G.  Literature/criticism:  420,  255,  plus  one  from  256, 
343,  351  *,  365,  391 . 

H.  Communications:  One  from  Comms.  102,  ThCA 
121, 361. 

I.  Sufficient  electives  to  total  55  hours. 

di  ‘27  hours  required  from  SecEd.  276R,  376R,  476R, 
m  and  Health  362.  Metric  proficiency  exam  required  be- 

*  fore  SecEd.  476R. 

*  *  Prerequisite  for  at  least  one  area  of  graduate  study. 
’!  (Included  in  the  27-hour  professional  certification  pro- 

*  gram  are  provisions  for  reading  instruction  and  prac- 
!t  lice,  with  the  equivalent  of  4  or  more  hours  available.) 

5  Major  hours  req.:  55.  No  D  credit  is  accepted. 

■  Requirements  for  a  Teaching  Minor  in  English 

i  To  qualify  for  an  English  teaching  minor,  complete  Engl. 
301,  302,  303,  320,  321  or  322  or  421,  additional 
courses  in  English  to  total  at  least  20  hours,  and  Engl. 
377  (to  be  completed  before  student  teaching).  Engl.  251 
is  prerequisite  to  the  preceding  courses. 

Requirements  for  a  Nonteaching  Minor  in  English 

A  nonteaching  minor  in  English  requires  a  minimum  of  14 
nours  beyond  the  University  Category  t  evaluations.  At 
least  6  of  the  14  hours  required  must  be  upper  division.  In 
selecting  courses  for  a  minor,  consult  with  an  adviser  in 
your  major  department  and,  if  you  desire,  with  a  member 
ol  the  English  Department.  The  department  strongly  rec¬ 
ommends  that  minors  take  Engl.  251  as  part  of  their  mi¬ 
nor  requirements. 

English  for  Nonnative  Speakers 

For  placement  of,  and  courses  provided  for,  those  whose 
native  language  is  not  English,  see  information  under  the 
Department  of  Linguistics. 

Graduate  Program 

American  Literature  (M.A.) 

English  Literature  (M.A.) 

English  Language  (M.A.) 

I.  Entrance  examination  required.  Graduate  Record  Ex¬ 
amination  (verbal  and  advanced)  or  the  senior  com¬ 
prehensive  written  examination  of  this  department. 

II.  Prerequisite:  Undergraduate  major  or  its  equivalent,  in¬ 
cluding  one  course  in  literary  criticism  (Engl.  351  or 


equivalent),  one  course  in  the  history  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  (Engl.  421  or  equivalent),  and  one  course  in  the 
systems  of  modern  grammars  (Engl.  321  or  equivalent). 
Also,  a  reading  knowledge  of  one  foreign  language,  pref¬ 
erably  French  or  German. 

III.  Requirements:  A  minimum  of  34  hours  plus  thesis  (6 
hours  minimum,  699R).  You  must  enroll  in  the  English 
proseminar  (Engl.  695R)  for  a  total  of  4  hours  during  the 
first  full  year  of  study.  In  addition,  you  must  take  a  min¬ 
imum  of  6  hours  in  each  of  the  following  areas:  English 
literature,  American  literature,  and  English  language.  The 
remaining  12  hours  are  to  be  devoted  to  a  specialty  within 
the  department,  the  program  for  which  will  be  'formulated 
by  you  and  your  faculty  adviser. 

IV.  Limitation  on  individual  readings  courses:  No  more 
than  6  hours  of  individual  readings  (Engl.  590R)  may  be 
applied  to  the  required  22  hours  in  basic  courses,  and  no 
more  than  3  hours  of  individual  readings  may  be  applied 
to  any  one  ol  the  specified  areas.  More  hours  of  individual 
readings  may  be  used  in  the  specialty. 

V.  Thesis:  You  may  select  any  one  ot  the  following  four 
options: 

1 .  A  thesis  on  a  topic  demanding  research,  criticism, 
or  both. 

2.  Three  long  papers  dealing  with  three  different 
areas  of  English  or  American  literature  or  language 
and  on  topics  demanding  research,  criticism,  or 
both. 

3.  A  substantial  creative  work  and  two  long  papers 
dealing  with  two  different  areas  of  English  or  Amer¬ 
ican  literature  or  language  and  on  topics  demand¬ 
ing  research,  criticism,  or  both. 

4.  An  extended  creative  project.  It  you  want  to  apply 
tor  this  option,  you  must  submit  as  an  application  a 
representative  sampling  of  your  creative  work  to 
the  graduate  coordinator.  Members  of  the  creative 
writing  committee  will  pass  on  your  application; 
they  may  specify  courses  in  creative  wriling  which 
you  must  take. 

Major  hours  req.:  40 


English  Courses 

105.  Basic  Writing  Review.  (2:2:1) 

Intensive  review  of  the  essentials  of  the  sentence  and 
the  paragraph,  emphasizing  sentence  elements  and 
structure,  usage,  spelling,  punctuation,  and  grammar. 
Lab  required. 

107.  Basic  Reading  Review.  (2:2:1) 

Essentials  ot  reading:  basic  vocabulary,  fluency,  ele¬ 
mentary  structure,  logic,  and  language.  Lab  required. 

113.  Writing  Laboratory.  (2:0:2)  Independent  Study  also. 
Diagnosis  and  direction  in  individual  student  writing 

problems  leading  to  completion  of  Category  I  writing  eval¬ 
uation. 

114.  College  Reading.  (2:0:2)  Independent  Study  also. 
Analytical,  interpretive,  technical  college  reading  Some 

sections  also  prepare  for  reading  portions  of  MCAT,  DAT, 
LSAT,  GRE.  Individualized  laboratory  available. 

115.  College  Reading  and  Writing.  (4:4:0) 

Basic  principles  of  critical  reading  and  expository  writ¬ 
ing-purpose,  structure,  logic,  language,  grammar,  and 
mechanics.  Lab  required.  Prepares  for  Calegory  I  Read¬ 
ing  and  Writing  evaluation. 

200.  Experience  In  Writing.  (3:3:0) 

Specifically  for  those  who  have  developed  basic  writing 
skills  but  wish  to  improve  their  writing  before  taking  an  ad¬ 
vanced  composition  course. 

217.  Writing  for  Children  and  Adolescents.  (2:2:0)  In¬ 
dependent  Study  also.  Prerequisite:  completion  ot  Cate¬ 
gory  I  writing  and  reading  evaluations  or  consent  ot  in¬ 
structor. 

Theory  and  practice  of  writing  prose  and  verse  tor 
youth  readership.  Special  attention  to  requirements  of  the 
realistic  adolescent  novel. 
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21 8R.  Creative  Writing.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Independent  Study 
also.  Prerequisite:  Engl.  252.  312,  315,  or  316. 

Writing  short  stories,  poems,  dramas,  and  informal  es¬ 
says. 

220.  Writing  Personal  History.  (2:2:0)  Independent 
Study  also. 

Composition  course  teaching  the  necessary  techniques 
for  writing  a  personal  history. 

225.  Vocabulary  Building.  (2:2:0)  Independent  Study 
also. 

Developing  an  effective  vocabulary  through  study  of 
prefixes,  suffixes,  and  roots. 

250.  Fiction,  Drama,  Poetry.  (3:3:0  ea.) 

Various  literary  themes,  forms,  and  authors. 

251.  Fundamentals  of  Literature.  (3:3:0)  Independent 
Study  also.  Prerequisite:  Engi.  115  or  successful  com¬ 
pletion  of  Category  I  writing  evaluation. 

Literary  appreciation,  criticism,  and  terminology  and  in- 
terprelive  writing.  Required  of  all  English  majors  and  rec¬ 
ommended  tor  other  students  whose  majors  or  minors 
focus  on  literature. 

252.  Writing  about  Literature.  (3:3:0)  Independent  Study 
also.  Prerequisite:  Engl.  115  or  successful  completion  ol 
Category  I  writing  evaluation. 

Prerequisite  to  English  major.  Literature-based  exposi¬ 
tory  and  research  writing. 

255.  Literary  Masterpieces  ol  the  Western  World:  The 
Narrative  Mode.  (3:3:0) 

Masterpieces  broadly  in  the  narrative  mode  from 
Homer  to  the  present,  with  attention  to  critical  skills  appli¬ 
cable  to  literary  texts  in  general. 

256.  Literary  Masterpieces  of  the  Western  World:  The 
Lyric  Mode.  (3:3:0) 

Masterpieces  broadly  in  the  lyric  mode  from  the  Greeks 
to  the  present,  with  attention  to  critical  skills  applicable  to 
literary  texts  in  general. 

260.  Vital  Themes  in  American  Literature.  (3:3:0)  Inde¬ 
pendent  Study  also. 

Selected  readings  in  American  literature  that  raise  is¬ 
sues  vital  to  the  life  of  every  human  being.  Does  not  count 
toward  the  English  teaching  minor. 

270.  Masterpieces  of  English  Literature.  (3:3:0)  Inde¬ 
pendent  Study  also. 

Selected  readings  in  English  literature  from  medieval 
times  to  the  present.  Does  not  count  toward  the  English 
teaching  minor. 

280R.  Literature.  (3:3:0  ea.) 

Various  literary  themes,  forms,  authors.  Sections  vary. 

282.  Shakespeare.  (3:3:0)  Independent  Study  also. 

Careful  reading  and  discussion  of  six  to  eight  major 
plays. 

300R.  English  Literature  In  a  Cultural  Setting.  (1-5:1- 
4:1-4  ea.) 

301.  Early  Masters  of  English  Literature.  (4:4:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Engl.  251  and  252. 

Critical  study  of  works  ol  major  English  authors  through 
the  eighteenth  century;  interpretive  composition  empha¬ 
sized. 

302.  Later  Masters  of  English  Literature.  (4:4:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Engl.  251  and  252. 

Critical  study  ol  works  of  major  English  authors  since 
the  eighteenth  century;  interpretive  composition  empha¬ 
sized. 

303.  Masters  of  American  Literature.  (4:4:0)  Prerequi1 
site:  Engl.  251  and  252. 

Critical  study  of  major  works  of  major  American  au¬ 
thors;  interpretive  composition  emphasized. 

312.  Critical  and  Interpretive  Writing.  (3:3:0)  Indepen¬ 
dent  Study  also.  Prerequisite:  successful  completion  of 
Category  I  writing  evaluation. 

Expository  and  persuasive  writing  especially  lor  stu¬ 
dents  in  education,  fine  arts,  and  language-oriented  dis¬ 
ciplines.  Library  research  paper. 


315.  Exposition  and  Report  Writing.  (3.3:0)  Indepe 
dent  Study  also.  Prerequisite:  successful  completion 
Category  1  writing  evaluation. 

Continuation  of  Engl.  115.  Techniques  for  clarity  a 
precision  in  factual  writing.  Long  library  paper. 

316.  Technical  Writing.  (3:3:0)  Independent  Study  alt 
Prerequisite:  Engl.  115  or  successful  completion  of  Ca 
gory  I  Writing  and  Reading  evaluations. 

Developing  accuracy  and  skill  in  writing  scienti 
pamphlets,  articles,  reports,  and  memoranda. 

31 8R.  Writing  of  Fiction.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Independent  Stu 
also.  Prerequisite:  Engl.  21 8R  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Creation  ol  style  and  technique  in  prose  fiction;  d 
cipline  and  practice  of  the  writer.  Individual  consultation 

31 9R.  Writing  of  Poetry.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Independent  Stu 
also.  Prerequisite:  Engl.  21 8R  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Creation  of  style  and  technique  in  poetry;  discipline  a 
practice  of  the  poet.  Individual  consultation. 

320.  Introduction  to  the  English  Language.  (3:3:0) 
dependent  Study  also.  Prerequisite:  Engl.  1 15  or  succe; 
ful  completion  of  Category  I  writing  and  reading  ev 
uations. 

English  grammar,  detailing  traditional  concepts,  aj 
surveying  principles  underlying  more  advanced  langua 
study. 

321.  Study  in  English  Grammars.  (3:3:0)  Independ* 
Study  also.  Prerequisite:  Engl.  115  or  successful  co 
pletion  of  Category  I  writing  and  reading  evaluations. 

Modern  grammars  ol  English— descriptive,  struclur 
and  transformational— with  study  of  the  supporting  lir 
uistic  principles. 

322.  Modern  American  Usage.  (3:3:0)  Independe 
Study  also.  Prerequisite:  Engl.  115  or  successful  co 
pletion  of  Category  I  writing  and  reading  evaluations. 

Current  conventions  and  effective  use  ol  Americ  j 
English. 

326.  Semantics.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  Engl.  252,  31 
315,  or  316. 

General  semantics,  emphasizing  the  way  in  whil 
words  influence  thought  and  behavior. 

333.  The  English  Novel.  (3:3:0)  Independent  Study  als 
Selected  great  novels  of  the  past  three  centuries  fr< 
the  writings  of  Defoe,  Fielding.  Scott,  Austen,  Thacker:  I 
Bronte,  Dickens,  Eliot,  Hardy,  Conrad,  and  other  ma 
novelists. 

335.  The  Nineteenth-Century  American  Novel.  (3:3 
Independent  Study  also. 

Cooper,  Hawthorne,  Melville,  Twain,  Howells,  a 
James. 

336.  The  Twentieth-Century  American  Novel.  (3:3 
Independent  Study  also. 

Selected  from  Dreiser,  Cather,  Lewis,  Hemingw:  * 
Faulkner,  Steinbeck,  Wolfe,  Fitzgerald,  Dos  Passos,  S 
inger,  Bellow,  and  Malamud. 

337.  Contemporary  Fiction.  (3:3:0)  m 

Trends,  techniques,  and  themes  in  novels  and  sh  t 

stories  since  World  War  II.  Authors  include  Belle 
O'Connor,  Camus,  Welty,  Sparks,  McCullers,  Borges. 

338.  (Engl.-CompLit.  430R)  European  Novel.  (3:3:0) 
Works  of  the  principal  European  novelists,  includ 

Stendhal,  Tolstoy,  Dostoevsky,  Mann,  Kalka,  Malrai 
and  others  in  English  translation. 

341.  English  Drama.  (3:3:0) 

The  English  drama  (exclusive  of  Shakespeare)  to  i 
mid-nineteenth  century,  emphasizing  dramatic  moc 
and  forms. 

343.  Modern  English  and  American  Drama.  (3:3:0) 
Major  English  and  American  dramatists  since  1890. 

350.  The  Bible  as  Literature.  (3:3:0)  Independent  Sti 
also. 

351.  The  Criticism  and  Appreciation  of  Literatu 

(3:3:0) 

Critical  theories  and  slandards  ol  value.  Required 
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tudents  who  inlend  to  do  graduate  study  in  English  at 
*IYU. 

55.  Classics  of  the  Western  World:  Homer  to  Dante. 

*  3:3:0) 

Major  works  ot  Homer.  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Eu- 
pides,  Virgil,  and  Dante,  in  English  translation,  empha- 
K  izing  their  influence  on  the  English  literary  tradition. 

59.  The  Short  Story.  (3:3:0)  Independent  Study  also. 
Critical  study  of  American.  English,  and  European  short 
lories,  emphasizing  those  ol  the  twentieth  century. 

61.  Early  American  Literature.  (3:3:0) 

American  writers  to  the  mid-nineteenth  century. 

'62.  Later  Nineteenth-Century  American  Literature. 

3:3:0) 

uj  American  writers  from  the  mid-nineteenth  century  to 
ie  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


63.  American  Literature  from  1914  to  1950.  *3:3:0) 
American  writers  from  World  War  I  fo  midcentury. 


64.  The  Literature  of  the  American  West.  (2:2:0) 

Important  literature  that  utilizes  frontier  and  weslern  sit¬ 
uations.  Focuses  on  the  special  problems  in  writing  about 
;ie  West. 

65.  American  Black  Literature.  (2:2:0) 

Cavalcade  ol  American  black  writers  from  Phillis 
Vheatley  to  the  present. 

J;6$.  Modem  Poetry.  (2:2:0)  Independent  Study  also. 
Major  twentieth-century  English  and  American  poets. 


168.  Literature  of  the  Latter-day  Saints.  (3:3:0) 

1  Literary  study  of  journals,  letters,  sermons,  short  sto- 
ies.  novels,  poetry,  and  drama  arising  out  of  the  Mormon 
experience  from  Joseph  Smith  to  the  present 

^  169.  Studies  in  Science  Fiction.  (3:3:0) 

Background  and  development  of  science  fiction  as  lit¬ 
erature  of  ideas,  emphasizing  literary  qualities  and  cultur- 
il  implications  of  novels,  short  stories,  and  films. 


3' 171.  English  Literature  to  1500:  The  Medieval  Period. 

3:3:0) 

^  Principal  works,  mainly  in  translation,  from  Old  and 
diddle  English  Literature,  emphasizing  relationships  to 
^)ther  early  European  literature. 

172.  English  Literature  from  1500  to  1660:  The  Renais¬ 
sance  Period.  (3:3:0) 

"fit  English  drama,  poetry,  and  prose  of  the  Renaissance 
)eriod  including  Milton  but  excluding  Shakespeare. 


873.  English  Literature  from  1660  to  1780:  The  Clas¬ 
cal  Period.  (3:3:0) 

English  literature  from  the  Restoration  through  the  Age 
>f  Reason,  including  Detoe,  Swift.  Fielding,  Dryden,  Pope, 
*3nd  Johnson. 


174.  English  Literature  from  1780  to  1832:  The  Roman¬ 
tic  Period.  (3:3:0)  Independent  Study  also. 

S  Includes  writings  of  Blake,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge.  By- 
on,  Shelley.  Keats,  and  their  contemporaries. 


375.  English  Literature  from  1832  to  1890:  The  Victo- 
Ian  Period.  (3:3:0) 

Includes  writings  of  Carlyle.  Tennyson,  Browning,  Ar- 
X)ld,  Dickens,  the  Rossettis.  Swinburne.  Meredith.  Hop¬ 
kins.  and  their  contemporaries. 


376.  English  Literature  from  1890  to  1950:  The  Modern 

i.  Period.  (3:3:0) 

Aspects  of  modernism  from  the  aesthetic  movement  to 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  including  the  writings  ol  Hardy. 
,  Shaw.  Yeats.  Conrad.  Lawrence,  Joyce,  and  Eliot 

377.  Secondary  Teaching  Procedures.  (3:3.3)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Engl.  251 . 252.  321 ,  SecEd.  276R. 

For  English  teaching  majors  and  minors.  Prerequisite 
lor  SecEd  476. 


381.  Chaucer.  (3:3:0) 

382.  Shakespeare.  (3:3:0) 

From  six  to  eight  major  plays  studied  intensively, 


383.  Miiton.  (3:3:0) 


391.  Introduction  to  Folklore.  (3:3.0) 

Major  types  of  folklore  (e  g.,  myth,  legend,  folktale,  folk¬ 
song.  custom,  and  belief):  practical  experience  in  collec¬ 
ting  folklore. 

392.  American  Folklore.  (3:3:0) 

American  folk  art  and  literature  and  the  historical  and 
cultural  circumstances  from  which  they  developed. 

395R.  Eminent  Authors.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  com¬ 
pletion  of  Category  I  reading  and  writing  evaluation. 

Various  significant  authors  studied  each  semester.  For 
both  majors  and  nonmajors. 

396R.  Issues  and  Insights  In  Literature.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  completion  of  Category  I  reading  and  writing 
evaluation. 

Topics  vary.  Sample  titles:  "The  Gothic  Novel,"  "The 
American  Dream,"  "The  Business  Novel,"  "The  Best 
Seller."  "Frost  and  Other  New  England  Writers."  and 
"Writing  Lyrics  and  Dramatic  Poetry."  For  both  non- 
majors  and  majors. 

399 R.  Cooperative  Education.  (Arr.)  Prerequisite,  con¬ 
sent  ol  cooperative  education  coordinator. 

On-the-job  training. 

410R.  Editing  for  Publication.  (2:2:0  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor.  Recommended:  Engl.  322 
Lecture,  discussion,  and  practice  in  the  skills  of  ready¬ 
ing  manuscripts  for  publication:  manuscript  selection, 
consultation  with  authors,  editing,  layout,  and  proof¬ 
reading  Laboratory  for  Century  II  magazine. 

415.  Advanced  Expository  Writing.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
Engl  252,  312,  315,  or  31 6. 

Extending  and  refining  skills  in  factual  writing. 

418.  Writer’s  Portfolio.  (3:0:0) 

To  be  taken  by  non-English  majors  desiring  lo  com¬ 
plete  their  Category  III  intensive  experience  evaluation  in 
writing. 

420.  Literature  for  Adolescents.  (2:2:0)  Independent 
Study  also. 

Examination  ot  literature  written  for  adolescents  and  of 
effective  methods  of  teaching  literature  in  the  secondary 
schools.  Intended  especially  for  English  teaching  majors 
and  minors. 

421.  History  of  the  English  Language.  (3:3:0) 

Descriptive  study  of  the  language  in  stages  of  devel¬ 
opment.  related  to  historical  events.  Required  tor  students 
preparing  for  graduate  study  in  English  at  BYU. 

422.  English  Language  Arts  tor  Elementary  Teachers. 

(3:3:0) 

History  of  the  English  language,  approaches  lo  English 
usage,  and  modern  developments  in  grammar,  especially 
transformational  grammar. 

423.  Teaching  Composition.  (2:2:0) 

Principles  of  rhetoric  and  linguistics  applied  to  teaching 
composition  on  the  high  school  and  college  levels.  Rec¬ 
ommended  lor  all  prospective  secondary  and  college 
English  teachers. 

490.  Senior  Seminar  for  English  Majors.  (2:2:0) 

491.  Senior  English  Examination.  (0:0:0)  Prerequisite: 
expectation  ol  candidacy  for  B.A.  in  English. 

Composite  grade  given,  indicating  student's  perform¬ 
ance  on  both  the  Undergraduate  Record  Examination  and 
a  departmental  essay  examination.  All  majors  are  re¬ 
quired  to  register  lor  Engl.  491  the  semester  they  plan  to 
take  the  senior  examination.  It  is  recommended  that  stu¬ 
dents  lake  the  senior  examination  the  last  semester  be¬ 
fore  graduation. 

500R.  Eminent  American  Writers.  (1-3:1-3  0  ea.) 
Different  writers  treated  each  semester. 

51  OR.  Eminent  English  Writers.  (1-3. 1-3:0  ea  ) 

Different  writers  treated  each  semester 
51 8R.  Advanced  Creative  Writing.  (3:3:0  ea  )  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Engl.  31 8R.  31 9R.  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Writing  ol  fiction,  poetry,  drama,  and  the  essay;  individ¬ 
ual  consideration  ot  manuscripts:  prolessional  orientation 
May  be  repeated  lor  credit  with  consent  of  instructor 
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520 R.  Studies  in  Theme  and  Form.  (1  -3:3:0  ea.) 

Topics  vary:  theory  of  myth,  Gothic  fiction,  Utopian  lit¬ 
erature,  tragic  and  comic  modes,  etc. 

524.  Seminar  in  College  and  Adult  Reading.  (2:2.0) 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Theory  and  methods  of  teaching  critical  reading;  diag¬ 
nosis  and  remediation,  review  of  materials,  reading  in 
content  areas,  and  learning  lab  functions. 

529.  Structure  of  Modern  English.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
Engl  321 ,  Ling.  325,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Advanced  study  of  English  syntax  through  modern 
grammars;  theories  underlying  those  grammars. 

590R.  individual  Readings  in  English.  (1 -3:0:0  ea.) 

Directed  reading  tor  majors  and  students  on  foreign 
tours.  Available  only  through  approval  of  adviser  and 
graduate  coordinator. 

599R.  Cooperative  Education.  (Arr.)  Prerequisite:  con¬ 
sent  of  graduate  coordinator. 

On-the-job  training. 

621 R.  Problems  in  the  English  Language.  (3:3:0  ea.) 
Prerequisite:  Engl.  421 

Study  of  a  particular  period  in  the  history  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  or  a  particular  aspect  of  it,  such  as  morphology  or 
syntax. 

624.  Old  English.  (3:3:0) 

Study  of  Old  English  grammar  and  vocabulary  in  order 
to  understand  traditional  syntactical  patterns  and  to  read 
various  types  of  Old  English  prose  and  poetry. 

625.  Beowulf.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Engl.  624. 

Close  reading  of  the  poem  in  the  original,  emphasizing 
literary  and  cultural  values. 

626.  Middle  English.  (3:3:0) 

Detailed  study  of  the  principal  dialects  as  illustrated  in 
the  literature  of  the  period. 

631.  The  English  Novel.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Engl.  333, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

intensive  analysis  of  literary  values  and  techniques  in 
selected  novels.  Not  a  survey  course. 

635.  The  American  Novel.  (3:3:0) 

Various  approaches  to  the  novel,  emphasizing  the  for¬ 
mal.  Focus  may  vary  according  to  instructor  and  needs  of 
students. 


641.  The  English  Drama.  (3:3:0) 

Intensive  survey  of  English  drama  from  its  beginning; 
independent  research. 

642R.  Methods  of  Teaching  College  English.  (1  -3:0:3 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  student  instructorship  in  English  or  Hu¬ 
manities.  .  . 

Theory  and  practice  of  teaching  English  on  the  junior 
college  level. 

644R.  Directed  Teaching  of  College  English.  (2:0:2 

ea.)  Prerequisite:  student  instructorship  in  English,  Hu¬ 
manities.  or  Linguistics;  concurrent  enrollment  in  Engl. 
642R. 

Supervised,  practical  experience  in  teaching  college 
English. 


650.  Literary  Criticism.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Engl.  351  or 
equivalent.  ... 

Modern  critical  theory  and  practice  applied  to  specific 
literary  works. 


651 R.  Studies  in  Poetry.  (3:3:0  ea.) 


652R.  Studies  In  Prose  Nonfiction.  (3.3:0  ea.) 

661.  Colonialism  and  Puritanism  in  American  Liter¬ 
ature.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Engl.  361  or  consent  of  m- 

Intensive  readings  in  major  writers  of  the  emerging 
American  literary  and  cultural  traditions  before  1800. 

662.  Romanticism  In  American  Literature.  (3:3:0) 

Rise  and  fruition  of  the  romantic  movement  in  American 
literature  from  Freneau  to  Loweli. 


663A  B,C,D,E.  Studies  in  Regional  American  Lite 
ature.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  a  general  background 
American  literature. 

Focus  on  a  different  region  each  time  offered. 

664.  Realism  and  Naturalism  in  American  Literatui 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Engl.  362  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Dominant  cultural  and  aesthetic  trends  in  American 
erature  since  the  Civil  War. 


666.  American  Literature,  1900-1950.  (3:3:0)  Prereq  '< 
site:  at  least  one  course  in  modern  American  literatu  i 
Not  a  survey  course. 


667.  Folklore.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Engl.  391  or  const  J 
of  instructor.  •  .  ....  I 

Directed  study  in  folklore  and  folkways,  emphasizi 
Mormon  heritage  and  tradition.  Collecting,  analyzing,  a  I 
editing.  j 

669.  Teaching  English  In  the  Secondary  Schoo. 
(2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  Engl.  377  or  consent  of  instructor.  | 
Literature,  writing,  grammar,  and  reading  materials  c 
propriate  to  English  courses,  and  the  effective  use 
these  materials. 


671.  The  Medieval  Period  In  English  Literature.  (3:3. 

A  close  reading  in  the  original  of  a  principal  work,  si  M 
as  Troilus  and  Criseyde,  Piers  Plowman,  or  Sir  Gaw 
and  the  Green  Knight,  emphasizing  its  relation  to  the  c1- 
er  literature,  culture,  and  history  of  the  period 


672.  The  Renaissance  in  English  Literature.  (3:2  ) 
Prerequisite:  Engl.  372  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Research  in  individual  authors,  styles,  influences, 
trends.  Emphasis  varies  according  to  instructor 


673.  Classicism  in  English  Literature.  (3:3:0)  Prerec 
site:  Engl.  373  or  consent  of  instructor.  , 

An  in-depth  study  of  selected  writers  from  166CD 
1780.  Not  a  survey  course. 


674.  Romanticism  in  English  Literature.  (3:3:0)  Prer 
uisite:  Engl.  374  or  consent  of  instructor. 

In-depth  study  of  selected  writers  and  significant  tre 
from  1 780  to  1832.  Not  a  survey  course. 

675.  The  Victorian  Age  in  English  Literature.  (3:J 
Prerequisite:  Engl.  375  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

Detailed  analysis  of  literary  genres,  values,  and  te  .■ 
niques  in  representative  works  of  the  period.  Not  a  sui  * 
course. 


676.  British  Literature,  1900-1950.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi: 
at  least  one  course  in  modern  British  literature.  Not  a 
vey  course 


680.  Contemporary  Literature.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite  t 
least  one  course  in  twentieth-century  literature  or  conih 
of  instructor.  ,  .  . 

Specific  trends  in  literature  and  criticism;  students  i) 
select  areas  of  interest. 


682.  Problems  in  Shakespearean  Scholarship  k 
Criticism.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Engl.  382  or  conser  d 
instructor 


695R.  Proseminar  In  English.  (2:2:0  ea.)  . 

Materials,  tools,  and  objectives  of  research  in  Eng  n 
One-year  course  required  ot  all  graduate  students. 

699R.  Thesis  tor  Master’s  Degree.  (Arr.)  , 

See  options  described  under  master’s  program  in  I  3 
iish. 


715.  Writing  for  Faculty.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  fad 
status 


;iaius.  .  .  . 

Practical  workshop  approach  to  writing  and  evalui  >< 

vA/ritton  wnrk 


728R.  Studies  in  Rhetoric  and  Style.  (3:0:0  ea.) 

799R.  Dissertation  for  the  Ph.D.  Degree.  (1-8)  Pren  j 
site:  approval  of  the  candidate's  chairman. 

European  Studies 

See  International  and  Area  Studies,  European  Studies 
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ramily  and  Local  History 
Studies 

n 

ee  History,  Family  and  Local  History  Studies. 

family  Resource  Management 


rolessors:  Edwards,  Hansen  (Chairman,  1216  SFLC). 
'sslstant  Professors:  Bastian,  Easton,  Garrison. 
nistructors:  Harris,  Roberts,  Slaugh. 

w  Personal,  professional,  and  graduate  school  prepara- 
ons  are  provided  by  this  department  in  the  fields  of  fam- 
,y  financial  planning  and  counseling,  household  equip- 
Sent,  housing,  family  management,  and  consumer 
tudies. 

!  I 

)egree  Programs 

;  amily  Financial  Planning  and  Counseling(B.S.) 

.Equipment  and  Housing  (B.S.) 

family  Management  and  Consumer  Studies  (B.S.) 

Program  Requirements 

amity  Financial  Planning  and  Counsellng(B.S.) 

ai  FRM  220,  240,  241,  260,  340,  345.  360,  399R,  440, 
41, 442,  465. 

q .  Required  courses  from  other  departments:  Acctg.  201 . 
lusMgt.  210,  CDFR  361,  440.  556,  AgEcon.  225, 

:  iomrns.  220,  31 0,  430,  Econ.  1 1 0. 

/fajor  hours  req.:  59 

Equipment  and  Housing  (B.S.) 

if.  FRM  220,  240,  241,  260,  320,  330,  235  or  335  and 
136,  360,  399 R.  475R,  490 

or  equipment  emphasis  only.  FRM  370,  430. 

Required  courses  from  other  departments  for  equipment 
|mphasis:  Comms.  21 1 .  FSN  235,  236,  264,  265,  340. 

Required  courses  from  other  departments  for  housing 
jmphasis:  Comms.  211,  Econ.  110,  352,  AgEcon.  425. 
M26.  IntEnv.  240,  DesT.  355,  PolSci.  311  or  312.  Choose 
:  wo  of  CDFR  360,  361 . 440.  460. 

( vlajor  hours  req  : 

:  Equipment  emphasis:  48 
5  Housing  emphasis:  57 

'  -amily  Management  and  Consumer  Studies  (B.S.) 

.  FRM  210,  220,  240.  241,  260,  320,  335,  336,  340, 

1 360.  370,  420.  465,  475R,  490. 

I.  Required  courses  from  other  departments:  Acctg.  201 . 
3DFR  210.  360  or  361,  365,  CloTx.  260,  300,  FSN  110. 
215.  340,  IntEnv.  240,  Nurs.  288. 

'■  Major  hours  req.:  61 

Family  Resource  Management  Courses 

210.  (FRM-AgHrt.-FSN)  Family  Food  Production,  Stor¬ 
age,  and  Economics.  (3:3:0) 

'  Vegetable  and  fruit  garden  production,  quality  food 
preservation  and  storage,  and  the  family  economics  in- 
3  volved. 

220.  Management  lor  Individuals  and  Families.  (2:2:0) 

independent  Study  also. 

e  Values,  decision  making,  human  resource  devel¬ 
opment,  and  supervision. 

J  235.  Energy  Conservation  and  Equipment.  (3:3:0) 
Consumer  aspects  of  equipment  as  related  to  energy 
consumption,  conservation,  and  management. 

240.  Money  Management  and  Consumer  Skills.  (2  2:0) 

.  independent  Study  also. 


Goals,  policies,  practices,  and  documents.  Increasing 
earnings  and  coping  with  economic  changes.  Buying 
foods,  clothing,  housing,  transportation,  health  care,  rec¬ 
reation,  etc. 

241.  Family  Financial  Management.  (3:3:0)  Indepen¬ 
dent  Study  also.  Prerequisite:  FRM  240. 

Housing  finance,  insurances,  taxation,  savings,  in¬ 
vestments.  social  security,  pensions.  Developing  tinancial 
portfolios,  estate  plans,  wills,  and  trusts. 

260.  Family  and  Consumer  Economics.  (3:3:0)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  Econ.  110. 

The  family  as  an  economic  unit,  emphasizing  resource 
management,  consumption,  and  production  activities. 

320.  Work  Simplification  and  Space  Planning.  (3:3:0) 

Prerequisite:  FRM  220. 

Organization,  work  simplification,  and  functional  plan¬ 
ning  of  household  work  space  for  family  goals. 

330.  Housing  and  Lighting.  (3:3:1) 

Social,  psychological,  and  managerial  aspects  of  hous¬ 
ing;  planning,  selecting,  and  financing  home  environ¬ 
ments;  indoor  and  outdoor  lighting. 

335.  Household  Equipment.  (2:2:0) 

Selection,  construction,  operation,  and  care  of  house¬ 
hold  equipment.  Laboratory  experience. 

336.  Household  Equipment  Laboratory.  (1:0:2)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  concurrent  registration  in  FRM  335 

Testing  performance  and  comparing  features  and  costs 
of  household  equipment. 

340.  Family  Taxation.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  FRM  241, 
Acctg.  201. 

Understanding  federal,  state,  and  local  faxes  for  individ¬ 
uals  and  families. 

345.  Consumer  Credit  Policy  and  Practice.  (2:2:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  FRM  241. 

Regulation  of  consumer  credit,  policy  and  practices  in 
consumer  credit  use,  and  managing  credit  problems  and 
abuses. 

360.  Consumer  Behavior.  (2:2:0)  Independent  Study 
also.  Prerequisite:  FRM  260. 

Influences  on  the  consumers’  role  in  the  marketing  sys¬ 
tem,  decision  making,  and  evaluation  of  information 
sources. 

370.  Residence  Management.  (2:2:6)  Independent 
Study  also.  Prerequisite:  FSN  340,  FRM  220,  335. 

Applying  management  principles  to  ethnic  and  so¬ 
cioeconomic  needs  of  families.  Practicum  provides  for  liv¬ 
ing  experience  in  varying  situations. 

399R.  Cooperative  Education.  (5-9:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  consent  of  instructor  and  240  cooperative  educa¬ 
tion  hours. 

On-the-job  experience. 

420.  Advanced  Home  Management  (2:2:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  FRM  220. 

In-depth  study  of  home  management  theory,  the  goal¬ 
setting  process,  and  decision  making  in  individual  and 
family  living. 

430.  Advanced  Household  Equipment.  (1 -2:0:4)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  FRM  335,  336. 

Study  and  experimental  problems  of  fabric-care  and 
food-related  appliances. 

440.  Family  Financial  Analysis.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite: 
FRM  241 . 

Analysis  of  financial  needs,  resources,  and  problems 
related  to  life  cycle  changes  and  life  span  planning 
(single,  young  married,  divorced,  widowed,  middle-aged, 
retired,  aged.) 

441.  Family  Financial  Planning.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
FRM  440. 

Concepts,  principles,  and  procedures  of  the  financial 
planning  process  and  the  development  of  partial  and 
comprehensive  financial  plans  to  achieve  personal  and 
family  goals 

442.  Financial  Counseling  and  Rehabilitation.  (3:3:0) 

Prerequisite:  FRM  345.  440,  CDFR  556'" 
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Applying  counseling  techniques  and  financial  manage¬ 
ment  skills  to  the  resolution  ot  financial  problems;  devel¬ 
oping  and  implementing  financial  counseling  and  rehabili¬ 
tation  programs. 

465.  Consumer  and  Family  Financial  Law.  (3:3:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  FRM  260  or  consent  ol  instructor. 

Protection,  rights,  and  responsibilities  under  existing 
laws  related  to  consumer  and  family  financial  behavior, 
current  issues,  proposed  legislation,  deficiencies,  and  en¬ 
forcement  problems. 

475R.  Special  Topics  in  Family  Resource  Manage¬ 
ment.  (1-3;  1-3:0  ea.)  Independent  Study  also.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  for  FRM  major— consent  ot  instructor:  tor  Indepen¬ 
dent  Study  associate  degree  major  emphasizing  FRM— 
approval  of  this  course  with  faculty  adviser  as  final  proj¬ 
ect. 

Individual  study  lor  qualified  students. 

490.  Senior  Seminar.  (1:1:0)  Prerequisite:  senior  stand¬ 
ing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

Review  and  presentation  ol  current  research  findings 


Family  Studies 

Professors:  Albrecht,  H.  Bahr,  Burr,  Chadwick,  Christian¬ 
sen,  Condie,  Kunz,  Moss,  Rollins  (Coordinator), 
Thomas. 

Associate  Professors:  S.  Bahr,  Galbraith,  Olson. 
Assistant  Professors:  McKee,  Smith. 

Degree  Programs 

Family  Studies  (PhD.) 

The  Family  Studies  Program  is  an  interdepartmental 
Ph.D.  program  sponsored  by  the  Child  Development  and 
Family  Relationships  and  Sociology  Departments.  In  this 
program  you  can  major  in  either  child  development  and 
family  relationships  or  sociology  or  major  in  both  child  de¬ 
velopment  and  family  relationships  and  sociology  (a  dual 
major). 

Application  Consideration  Dates.  February  1  each  year. 
Because  applications  have  to  be  processed  through  the 
Graduate  School  before  Ihey  come  to  the  program  and 
departments,  you  should  submit  them  well  before  the 
February  1  deadline.  Only  when  there  are  very  unusual 
circumstances  are  students  admitted  at  other  times. 

Entry  Times.  Usually  Fall  Semester,  but  other  times  are 
also  permitted. 

Prerequisite.  A  master’s  degree  or  the  equivalent. 

Minors  Permissible.  Any  minor  field  approved  by  the  ad¬ 
visory  committee. 

Additional  Information.  For  additional  information  about 
requirements,  courses,  examination  procedures,  etc.,  see 
the  listings  under  the  two  departments  or  write  to  Family 
Studies  Program,  203  SFLC. 

Program  Requirements 

I. -  Special  admissions  requirements:  Students  applying  for 
admission  must  submit  samples  of  their  written  work  (i.e., 
master's  thesis).  Also,  an  oral  interview  must  be  ar¬ 
ranged. 

II.  Required  core  courses:  CDFR  531,  CDFR/Sociol.  560, 
600R,  601 R  or  602R  (or  Sociol.  700),  603R,  692R  (9 
hours  or  6  hours  plus  CDFR  660),  792R  (4  hours);  CDFR 
or  Sociol.  799  (18  hours);  Sociol.  606,  706. 

III.  One  of  the  following  options: 

1.  CDFR  emphasis  (also  see  CDFR  Department): 
CDFR  514,  540.  556,  610  or  61 1  or  660,  630,  730. 

2.  Sociology  emphasis  (also  see  Sociology  Depart¬ 
ment):  Sociol.  610,  611,  700,  711,  plus  6  hours 
from  one  ot  the  following  areas:  demography  and 
human  ecology,  deviant  behavior,  race  and  ethnic 
relations,  social  organization,  social  psychology. 

IV.  Minor,  supporting  program,  or  dual  major. 


Food  Science  and  Nutrition 


Professor:  Woolley. 

Associate  Professors:  Freeman,  Hill,  Huber  (Chairmai 
221 8-B  SFLC),  Johnson. 

Assistant  Professors:  Bates,  Franz,  Sanders,  Walker. 
Instructors:  Cowles,  Lodholm,  Love. 

Degree  Programs 

Food  Science  (B.S.) 

Medical  Dietetics  (B.S.) 

Nutrition  (B.S.) 

Preprofessional  Nutrition  (B.S.) 

Food  Systems  Administration  (B.S.) 

Food  Science  and  Nutrition  (M.S.) 

Food  Science  (M.S.) 

Food  Systems  Administration  (M.S.) 

Nutrition  (M.S.) 

Note:  Food  science  and  nutrition  majors  may  register 
either  the  College  of  Family  Living  or  the  College  ol  Bi 
logical  and  Agricultural  Sciences. 

Minor 

15  hours  ot  courses  including  FSN  264,  265,  235,  ai 
236  (or  237).  Grades  below  C  are  not  permitted  tor  m 
jors  or  minors. 

Program  Requirements 

Food  Science  (B.S.) 

Majors  in  food  science  are  prepared  lor  vocations  in  t  , 
food  industry  that  include  quality  control,  research,  prc  j 
uct  development,  food  processing,  plant  manageme 
and  inspection /regulatory  functions. 

I.  FSN  21 0.  235,  237,  264,  265,  350,  450,  461 , 462,  46  J 

II.  Math.  110  (A,  B,  C,  D),  111  (A,  B),  119;  Chem.  1C 
1 06,  either  252  or  351 , 352,  and  353;  481 . 

III.  Either  Micro.  121  or  321  and  322,  361:  Stat.  221: 
(her  Physics  105,  106  and  107  or  201  and  202. 

IV.  Elective  courses:  Bot.  101;  AgEcon.  112;  Chem.  2\ 
484;  AnSci.  328;  Micro.  381;  Psych.  Ill,  ComSci.  131.  ' 

Major  hours  req.:  73 

Medical  Dietetics  (B.S.) 

A  major  in  medical  dietetics  combines  clinical  experierfc 
in  hospitals  and  community  agencies  with  acader ; 
course  work,  beginning  with  the  junior  year.  When  ^p 
successfully  complete  this  major  with  a  B.S.  degree,  >  i 
are  eligible  tor  membership  in  the  American  Dietetic  /  • 
sociation  and  may  take  a  national  exam  to  become  a  r.  - 
istered  dietitian.  You  must  be  formally  admitted  to  the  p  - 1 
gram  through  the  Department  of  Food  Science  £  I 
Nutrition  prior  to  the  beginning  of  your  junior  year.  If  \  j  : 
plan  to  follow  this  major,  contact  the  program  direc  r 
(2218  SFLC)  by  the  beginning  ot  your  sophomore  year 

I.  FSN  235,  236,  237,  264.  265.  300,  356,  374,  400,  4  , 
435,  456,  458,  494R,  490. 

II.  Math.  1 1 0  (A,  B,  C,  D);  Chem.  1 05.  1 06,  252,  481 ; 
cro.  321 ;  Zool.  260,  261 , 361 ;  Slat.  221 . 

III.  Either  Sociol.  Ill  or  Psych.  Ill;  Econ.  110;  Horn 
276R,  OrgB.  321 ,  either  Sociol.  1 1 5  or  AnAr.  101.  j 

Ma|or  hours  req.:  98V2 

Nutrition  (B.S.) 

The  major  in  nutrition  emphasizes  family,  community, «  j 
international  nutrition. 

I.  FSN  210,  235,  236,  264,  265,  340,  400,  425;  and  - 
lecl  from  the  following  1o  bring  department  hours  1o  : 
FSN  270.  310,  371, 374,  470. 

II.  FRM  240,  335,  336;  CDFR  210;  Chem.  102,  103,  <  ;  ' 
Zool.  261;  Micro.  321  and  FSN  315. 

Major  hours  req  :  53 
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>reprotessional  Nutrition  (B.S.) 

\\  major  in  preprofessional  nutrition  is  more  technical  and 
prepares  students  for  medical,  dental,  pharmacy,  or  grad-' 
rate  school 

j.  FSN  235,  236,  237,  264.  265,  300,  356,  400.  435  (and 
Select  from  the  following  to  bring  department  hours  to 
54):  315,  350,  425,  492,  470.  494R. 

II.  Math.  110  (A.B.C.D).  Chem.  105,  106.  either  252  or 
1551. 352  and  353,  481;  Micro.  321;  Zool.  260,-261,  361; 
;>iat.  221 

II.  Electives:  Math.  Ill  (A,B),  119,  Chem.  223.  484, 
j’hysics  201,202. 

Major  hours  req.:  69’/;? 

:ood  Systems  Administration  (B.S.) 

Majors  in  food  system  administration  are  prepared  for  ca¬ 
reers  in  the  food  service  industry  (airlines,  conventional 
ind  fast  food  restaurants,  holels,  clubs,  schools,  univer¬ 
ses.  sport  complexes,  food  equipment  suppliers  and 
ood  distributors). 

3.  FSN  1 1 0.  235.  264.  265,  270,  371 , 374,  458,  462,  476. 
477.  493. 

I.  Econ.  110;  Psych.  Ill;  Math.  110  (A.B.C.D);  Chem. 
102,  103.  281;  Physics  100;  Slat.  221,  Micro.  321;  OrgB. 
32 1 ,  358,  425;  DesT.  104;  Acctg.  201,  202,  232;  AnSci. 
<325;  FRM  335,  336;  ComSci.  133. 

II.  Elective  courses:  FSN  237,  465;  BusMgt  341,  361, 
461. 499;  Micro.  311. 

Major  hours  req.:  92Vz 


Graduate  Programs 

Food  Science  and  Nutrition  (M.S.) 

Food  Science  (M.S.) 

Food  Systems  Administration  (M.S.) 

Nutrition  (M.S.) 

I.  Prerequisite:  Undergraduate  major  in  food  science,  nu¬ 
trition,  food  systems  administration,  or  a  closely  related 
field 

II.  Minors  permissible;  Biochemistry  recommended  for 
food  science  and  nutrition;  other  minors  available  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  major  professor. 

Ili.  Requirements:  24  hours  minimum,  plus  thesis  (6 
hours  minimum). 

IV.  Required  courses: 

Food  Science  and  Nutrition:  FSN  625,  635.  637,  652, 
654.656,690,691. 

Nutrition:  FSN  625,  635,  637.  691 ; 

Food  Science:  FSN  652,  654,  656,  690; 

Food  Systems  Administration:  FSN  599R,  640,  641. 

Food  Science  and  Nutrition  Courses 

110.  Principles  ot  Food  Preparation.  (2:1.2) 

Open  to  all  students.  Techniques  of  food  preparation 
tor  maximum  retention  of  nutritive  value 

115.  Essentials  of  Nutrition.  (2:2:0)  Independent  Study 
also. 

Concepts  ot  human  nutrition  and  their  application  to 
achieving  and  maintaining  optimum  health. 

150.  Health  Management  in  Famliy  Living.  (1:1 .0) 
Acquainting  family  members  with  common  family  health 
problems,  proper  management  of  such  problems,  and 
correct  preventive  measures.  Common  health  mis- 
concepiions  and  hazards. 

210.  (FSN-AgHrt.-FRM)  Family  Food  Production,  Stor¬ 
age,  and  Economics.  (3:3:0) 

Vegetable  and  fruit  garden  production,  quality  food 
preservation  and  storage,  and  the  family  economics  in¬ 
volved 

215,  Principles  of  Human  Nutrition.  (4:4  0) 

Current  knowledge  of  the  science  of  human  nutrition 


235.  Basic  Human  Nutrition.  (4.4:0)  Prerequisite:  Chem. 
252  or  281 

Basic  principles. 

236.  Laboratory  Experience  in  Nutrition.  (1:1:2)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  concurrent  registration  in  FSN  235. 

Food  choices,  practice  in  methods  of  nutrition  educa¬ 
tion. 

237.  Experiments  in  Nutrition.  (1:0:3)  Prerequisite:  FSN 
235. 

Students  conduct  experiments  to  illustrate  nutrition 
principles. 

264.  introduction  to  Food  Science.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite 
Chem.  252  or  281,  Micro.  121  or  321,  concurrent  regis¬ 
tration  in  FSN  265. 

Chemical  and  physical  properties  of  foods,  applied  to 
preparation  and  processing 

265.  introduction  to  Food  Science  Laboratory.  (2  0:6) 
Prerequisite:  concurrent  registration  in  FSN  264 

270.  Sanitation  and  Safety.  (3:3:0) 

Regulations  and  procedures  for  all  food  service  han¬ 
dlers  and  facilities. 

292.  International  Field  Work  in  Food  Science  and  Nu¬ 
trition.  (1-5:Arr.:Arr.)  Prerequisite:  FSN  115,  215,  or  235 
and  consent  of  instructor. 

Special  topics,  in  an  international  setting,  with  faculty 
supervision 

300.  Clinical  Nutrition  1.  (5:Arr.:Arr.)  Prerequisite  FSN 
235  and  consent  of  instructor 
Role  of  the  professional  dietitian,  including  techniques 
of  dietary  interviewing,  nutritional  assessment,  and  dietary 
modification  in  disease 

310.  Food  Patterns  ot  Various  Cultures.  (2:2:0)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  FSN  115  or  215,  or  235. 

Social,  religious,  economic,  and  health  significance  of 
food  customs;  analyzing  programs  to  improve  nutrition. 
Recommended  for  prospective  health  missionaries. 

315.  Food  for  Thought:  Current  Issues.  (3:3:0)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  FSN  215  or  235. 

Nitrosamines,  processed  and  natural  foods,  fiber,  food 
colors,  salt,  atherosclerosis,  food  poisoning,  food  addi¬ 
tives.  mycotoxins,  sugars  and  calorie  sweeteners,  junk 
diets. 

Animai  Science  328.  Meat  Processing  Methods. 

:1.3) 

340.  Meal  Management.  (2: 1 :3)  Prerequisite:  FSN  1 1 5  or 
215  or  FSN  235. 

Organization  and  management  of  time,  energy,  fi¬ 
nance,  and  nutrition  in  planning  and  preparing  family 
meals. 

350.  Food  Analysis.  (4  2:6)  Prerequisite:  Chem.  252. 

Principles,  methods,  and  instrumentation  involved  in 
the  physical  and  chemical  analysis  of  raw  and  processed 
foods. 

356.  Clinical  Nutrition  2.  (5:Arr.:Arr.)  Prerequisite:  FSN 
300  and  consent  of  instructor. 

Biochemical  and  physiological  abnormalities  in  dis¬ 
eases  requiring  dietary  modification;  application  to  nutri¬ 
tional  care  in  a  clinical  setting. 

S  Microbiology  361.  Food  and  Dairy  Microbiology. 

.  :2:3) 

371.  Food  Service  Support  Systems.  (4  4:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site.  FSN  110  or  264,  and  115  or  215,  or  235 
The  place  ot  food  production  areas  (i.e  bakery,  dairy, 
meat  processing)  in  quality  food  service  Lab  experience 

374.  Quantity  Food  Production  and  Service.  (2-3: 1-2:3- 
6)  Prerequisite:  FSN  1 10  or  264  and  265,  and  FSN  1 15  or 
215  or  235 

Process  and  techniques  of  quantity  tood  production  for 
commercial  and  institutional  food  systems.  Lab  expe¬ 
rience 

399R.  Cooperative  Education.  (1-9.Arr  Arr.  ea  )  Inde¬ 
pendent  Study  also  Prerequisite:  consent  ot  instructor. 
On-the-job  experience. 
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400.  Community  Nutrition.  (3:3:4)  Prerequisite:  FSN  235 
or  consent  ot  instructor. 

Public  health  nutrition  applied  to  community  programs. 

425.  Nutrition  in  Growth  and  Development.  (V- 

4:Arr.:Arr.)  Prerequisite:  FSN  215  or  235. 

Interaction  ot  nutrition  and  genetics  during  pregnancy, 
lactation,  early  infancy,  and  childhood. 

435.  Experimental  Human  Nutrition.  (4:4:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  FSN  235  and  Chem.  481 . 

Metabolic  interrelationships  among  nutrients. 

450.  Food  Chemistry.  (4:4:0)  Prerequisite:  FSN  264, 
265;  Chem.  481. 

Chemistry  of  the  chief  components  of  food  and  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  processing  and  storage. 

456.  Medical  Dietetics.  (8:2:15)  Prerequisite:  FSN  356, 
435;  senior  status. 

Clinical  experience  with  nutritional  problems  through 
intensive  work  with  hospitalized  patients. 

458.  Management  in  Food  Service.  (2:2:15)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  OrgB.  321 . 

Study  and  observation  of  processes. 

461.  Food  Processing.  (4:3:3)  Prerequisite:  FSN  264, 
265;  Physics  107. 

Water  treatment,  use  of  enzymes,  thermal  processing, 
fluid  flow,  radiation,  refrigeration,  freezing,  dehydration, 
and  psychometrics. 

462.  Food  Quality  Preservation.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisite: 
FSN  264,  265;  Stat.  221. 

Preserving  food  quality  during  processing  and  storage; 
factors  affecting  food  acceptability,  packaging  of  foods, 
food  quality  control,  food  laws  and  regulations. 

465.  New  Food  Product  Development.  (3:1:6)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  FSN  461  and  462  or  equivalent. 

Ingredients  and  methods  used  to  develop  new  foods. 

470.  Herbs:  Facts  and  fallacies.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite: 
FSN  1 1 5  or  21 5  or  235  and  a  Chem.  course. 

Objective  analysis  of  therapeutic  and  nutritional  claims 
made  for  herbs  and  natural  products.  Pharmacological, 
nutritional,  and  medical  viewpoints  explored. 

476.  Large  Quantity  Equipment  and  Maintenance. 

(4:4:0)  Prerequisite:  FRM  335,  336. 

Purchasing  maintenance,  care,  use,  and  feasibility  of 
large  quantity  food  service  equipment. 

477.  Large  Quantity  Layout  and  Design.  (4.4.0) 
Optimum  designs  for  large  quantity  production  and 

support  system  areas,  including  those  of  serving  and  eat¬ 
ing. 

490.  Seminar.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  10  credit  hours  in 
FSN  or  consent  of  instructor. 

492.  Fieldwork  in  Food  Science  and  Nutrition.  (6- 

8:0:20-24)  Prerequisite:  12-15  credit  hours  in  FSN  and 
consent  of  department  chairman. 

493.  Seminar.  (1:1:0) 

Union's  role  in  food  service  operations,  including  nego¬ 
tiations  and  contracts. 

494R.  Special  Problems  In  Food  Science  and  Nutri¬ 
tion.  (1-3:0:3-9  ea.)  Independent  Study  also.  Prerequisite: 
for  FSN  major— consent  of  instructor  and  department 
chairman,  14  hrs.  of  FSN  courses;  for  Independent  Study 
associate  degree  major  emphasizing  FSN— approval  of 
this  course  with  faculty  adviser  and  department  chairman 
as  final  project. 

Individual  study  for  qualified  students. 

594R.  Special  Topics  in  Nutrition.  (V-5:0:0  ea.) 

Updating  knowledge  ot  health  science  professionals 
using  current  information. 

599R.  Cooperative  Education:  Fast  Foods  or  Hotel 
Management.  (1 -8:0:0  ea.) 

On-the-job  experience. 

635.  Protein  Nutrition  and  Energy  Balance.  (3:3:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  FSN  435  or  equivalent. 

636.  Vitamin  Nutrition.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  FSN  435  or 
equivalent. 


637.  Mineral  Nutrition.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite.  FSN  435  or  ^ 
equivalent.  ^ 

640.  Layout  and  Design.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  completion  ^ 
of  undergraduate  major. 

Experience  in  layout  and  design  of  an  institutional  feed-  s* 
mg  establishment. 

3ff, 

641.  Professional  Ethics  (Food  Systems  Admin.)  • 

0:0:0)  l 

Developing  a  professional  code  of  ethics  in  relation  to  « 
communications,  effective  decision  making,  political  ex-  ^ 
pertise,  recruitment  profiles,  job  descriptions,  and  per-  ^ 
formance  analysis  and  appraisal. 

652.  Carbohydrates  and  Their  Reactions  In  Foods.  P® 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  FSN  450  or  equivalent. 

Sugars,  higher  saccharides,  starches,  pectins,  gums,  jg 
hemicelluloses,  celluloses,  and  their  derivatives;  functions 
and  reactions  in  foods.  ^ 

& 

654.  Proteins  and  Their  Reactions  In  Foods.  (3:3:3)  c!l 
Prerequisite:  FSN  450  or  equivalent. 

Plant  and  animal  proteins  and  their  functions  and  M 
changes  during  food  processing;  food  enzyme  properties.  ^ 

u 

656.  Food  Lipids  and  Their  Reactions.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  FSN  450  or  equivalent. 

Lipids  and  their  interaction  in  foods  with  other  com-  A 
ponents  of  the  food  system  and/or  the  surrounding  envi-  w 
ronment;  lipid  processing  techniques.  m 

690R.  Seminar  in  Food  Science.  (1-2:1 -2:0  ea.) 

691 R.  Seminar  in  Nutrition.  (1-2:1 -2:0  ea.) 

697R.  Research.  (1-3;Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

to 

699R.  Thesis  for  Master’s  Degree.  (6-9:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  K 
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Professor:  Herlin  (Chairman,  3126  HBLL) 

Associate  Professor:  Mayfield. 

Assistant  Professor:  Alvord. 

Services  for  General  Studies 
(Guided  Studies)  Students 

Advisement 

If  you  are  placed  in  the  Guided  Studies  Program,  you  wil 
be  advised  through  the  Nonmajor  Programs  Advisemeni 
Center  (130  BRMB),  where  you  will  be  assigned  an  advis¬ 
er  who  will  help  you  plan  your  academic  program  to  cor-i 
rect  deficiencies,  establish  a  success  pattern,  and  there¬ 
by  attain  regular  student  status.  You  may  also  receive  al 
advisement  services  provided  for  students  who  have  nol 
yet  chosen  a  major. 

Classes 

As  a  requirement  of  the  Guided  Studies  program,  you 
must  enroll  in  GenSt.  110  or  111  with  at  least  one  addi¬ 
tional  module  (GenSt.  1 1 1 A  through  D).  However,  you 
may,  by  special  arrangement  with  an  adviser  from  the 
Nonmajor  Programs  Advisemeni  Center,  choose  an  alter¬ 
nate,  tailor-made  program  of  self-assistance  to  academic 
improvement  that  could  include  such  options  as  GenSt.  j 
121 ,  CarEd.  1 15  or  1 16,  or  a  similar  program  in  the  Read¬ 
ing/Study  Skills  Laboratory,  Interpersonal  Commu¬ 
nications  Laboratory,  Career  Education  LRC,  or  Univer¬ 
sity  Counseling  Center.  If  you  enroll  in  GenSt  1 10  or  the 
1 1 1  modules  you  may  do  so  directly  as  part  of  your  first, 
regular  class  registration  process.  If  you  desire  to  consult 
with  an  adviser  prior  to  deciding  how  to  fill  the  Guided  j 
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udies  requirement,  inform  the  Nonmajor  Programs  ad- 
>emenf  officer  as  early  as  possible  in  the  admissions 
id  registration  processes  so  that  arrangements  can  be 
ade  for  an  acceptable  tailor-made  program  of  academic 
distance. 

Other  than  the  academic  assistance  program  described 
>ove.  Guided  Studies  students  have  no  other  special 
ass  or  course  requirements  (You  are.  however,  ex- 
jcted  to  attain  an  acceptable  grade  point  average  dur- 
g  your  first  semester  or  term,  as  specified  by  the  Admis- 
sns  Office  as  part  of  the  conditions  of  admittance  ) 
ius.  as  a  Guided  Studies  student,  you  may  pursue  any 
ogram  or  course  of  study  or  may  take  any  class  that  is 
>en  to  regularly  admitted  students. 


Geography  olfers  a  variety  of  programs  centered 
around  spatial  analysis  and  tailored  so  far  as  possible  to 
meet  the  needs  of  individual  students  Graduates  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  wide  range  of  both  private  and  governmental 
positions.  Job  titles  include  city  or  regional  planner,  com¬ 
modities  analyst,  cartographer,  photo  interpreter,  in¬ 
telligence  specialist,  travel  agent,  environmental  special¬ 
ist.  industrial  location  analyst,  and  many  others,  as  well  as 
geographer.  Skills  in  spatial  analysis  make  geography  a 
valuable  minor,  or  supporting  area,  for  many  other  dis¬ 
ciplines.  Because  of  the  wide  range  of  opportunities  for 
majors,  minors,  or  other  interested  students,  early  coun¬ 
seling  with  a  departmental  adviser  is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended. 


s  ieneral  Studies  Courses 

-'TS 

5.  Remedial  Spelling.  (0:2:0)  Independent  Study  also 
Spelling  rules,  prefixes,  suffixes,  roots,  and  use  of  the 
"  ctionary. 
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)0.  Forum  Analysis.  (1  Vi:0:0) 

Theory  and  framework  for  analyzing  and  understanding 
pics  treated  in  semester  forums. 

31 R.  Forum.  (J4:0:0) 

Attending  and  analyzing  regular  forum  lectures  pre¬ 
anted  each  semester. 


10.  Effective  Study  and  Learning.  (2:2:0)  Independent 
ludy  also.  Credit  will  not  be  granted  if  prior  credit  has 
aen  earned  in  GenSt.  111. 

Goals,  priorities  and  time  use;  reading,  listening,  and 
Dtefaking;  concentration  and  memory;  examinations, 
rojects.  and  other  evaluations:  integrating  learning  for 
•ng-term  growth. 


11.  Study  Habits  Laboratory  Basic  Course:  Motiva- 
on,  Goals,  Priorities,  and  Time  Use.  (0.5:2:Arr.)  Stu- 
ents  must  first  register  for  GenSt.  111.  In  consultation 
•ith  the  instructor,  each  student  will  determine  which  of 
ie  additional  modules  to  pursue.  Registration  will  then  be 
ompleted  by  add-drop  processes  A  minimum  of  1 1 1 
jasic  course)  plus  one  additional  module  will  be  required 
>r  a  minimum  ol  1  credit  hour.  Students  may  elect  to 
omplete  additional  modules  for  credit  at  Vt  credit  hour 
ach  for  a  maximum  of  2 Vi  credit  hours.  NOTE:  Students 
'ho  have  credit  in  GenSt.  110  may  not  also  obtain  credit 
i  GenSt.  111.  Prerequisite:  concurrent  enrollment  in  any 
ourse  that  requires  lectures,  individual  study,  a  textbook, 
nd  rigorous  examinations. 

Reinforcing  experiences  that  develop  effective  study 
abifs  and  techniques  in  regular  academic  courses. 


11  A.  Support  Skills:  Concentration,  Memory,  Vocabu- 
iry,  Resource  Use.  (Vi:0:Arr.) 


Degree  Programs 

Planning-Cartographic  Technology  (A.S.) 
Travel  and  Tourism  (A.S.) 

Resource  Management  (B.S.) 

Geography  (B.S.) 

Travel  and  Tourism  (B.S.) 

Geography  Teaching  (B.S.) 

Planning  (B.S.) 

Cartography  (M.S.) 

Geography  (M.S.) 

Planning  (M.S.) 


Program  Requirements 

Planning-Cartographic  Technology  (A.S.) 

I.  Geog.  1 01  and  1 02.  or  Geol.  1 04 

II.  19  hours  required:  Geog.  211,  212,  312:  DesT.  Ill; 
PolSci.  110,  311;  Sociol.  205. 

III.  Geog  332  or  310. 

IV.  Optional  recommended  classes.  Geog.  399R;  CivEng 
211. 

Note  If  you  plan  to  seek  employment  in  cartography  with 
the  federal  government  through  civil  service,  you  must 
have  5  hours  of  college-level  mathematics,  usually  includ¬ 
ing  trigonometry. 

Major  hours  req  :  25 
Travel  and  Tourism  (A.S.) 

I.  12  hours  required:  Geog.  101,  120.  250.  350. 

II.  12  hours  required:  Acctg.  201;  BusMgt.  241,  BEAM 
320R;  Comms.  230. 

III.  One  of  the  following:  Geog.  301  or  450  or  460. 

Major  hours  req  :  26-27 


II B.  Classroom  Strategies:  Listening  and  Notetak- 

ig.  (!4:0:Arr.) 

IIC.  Out-of-cla9S  Skills:  Reading,  Viewing,  and  Note- 
aklng.  ('/2:0:Arr.) 

*  HD.  Exam  Skills:  Reviewing,  Planning,  Preparing  for 
nd  Taking  Examinations.  ('/2:0:Arr.) 

21.  Reading  for  Speed  and  Comprehension.  r2:2:0) 

i  ^dependent  Study  also,  including  a  special  section  for 
:  jw  students. 

Improving  reading  rate,  comprehension,  and  vocabu- 
iry 

90.  Reference  Groups:  University  Life  and  Learning. 

•  0:2:0) 

-  Small-group  (8-15)  fours,  lectures,  and  seminars  in 
^  miversity  thought  and  learning:  the  university  scholar  at 
vork. 

if 

Geography 

I  Professors:  Hudman,  Jackson,  Layton  (Chairman.  167-D 
*  HGB) 

Associate  Professors:  Grey,  Horiuchi.  Stevens 

Assistant  Professor:  Hinckley. 


Resource  Management  (B.S.) 

I.  17  hours  required:  Geog.  101,  211,  231,  310,  332, 
504, 598 

II.  7  hours  required:  Geog.  312,  401. 405,  441,  450.  533, 
580 

III.  22  hours  required  in  consultation  with  adviser:  Ag- 
Econ.  350R.  425,  Bot.  101,  250.  400.  550,  AgHrt.  282. 
330,  303.  308,  CivEng.  550,  ComSci.  133.  Econ.  110!, 
330  212,  345,  355,  390,  Geol  101.  111.  535.  PolSci. 
200.  311.  Range  161.  469,  561.  RecM  410.  502R,  503. 
Sociol.  205,  Zool  200. 

Major  hours  req  :  46 

Geography  (B.S.) 

I.  16  hours  required:  Geog.  101,  102,  211.  231.  450. 
504, 598 

II.  16  hours  in  geography  selected  in  consultation  with 
adviser 

Major  hours  req  :  32 
Travel  and  Tourism  (B.S.) 

I.  12  hours  required:  Geog.  101.  120.  250.  350. 

II.  Two  classes  required:  Geog  450.  455,  460,  465.  470, 
480.  502R. 
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III.  Two  classes  required.  Geog.  231,  301, 302,  441 
IV  18  hours  required:  Acctg.  201.  BusMgt  241,  256, 
341,  OrgB.  321,  Comms  230,  339,  Hum.  201, 202. 

V.  Optional:  Geog.  399R  or  275. 

Major  hours  req.:  38-42 

Geography  Teaching  (B.S.) 

I.  Geog.  101.  102,  120,  211.  231, 450  or  451.  504,  598, 
and  13  additional  hours  approved  by  a  departmental  ad¬ 
viser. 

II.  Addilional  requirements  in  education. 

Major  hours  req.:  45 

Planning  (B.S.) 

I  Geog.  211, 212,  231, 310,  312,  504,  598. 

II  8  hours  from:  Geog.  101,  301,  302,  332,  401.  441, 
522,  533. 

III.  One  class  from:  Sociol.  205,  Stat.  221  or  Geog.  520 

IV  24  hours  from:  AgEcon.  350R,  425;  Econ.  330,  352; 
CivEng.  573;  Acclg.  201;  Geog.  502R;  PolSci.  311,  312, 
330;  RecM.  425;  Sociol.  370,  Geog.  399R. 

Major  hours  req  :  52 

Minor  In  Geography 

(For  sludents  trom  other  majors)  14  hours  selected  in 
consultalion  with  adviser  Irom  the  Geography  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Cartography  (M.S.) 

Geography  (M.S.) 

Planning  (M.S.) 

I.  Prerequisite:  Undergraduate  minor  in  geography  or  its 
equivalent.  If  you  are  going  into  area  studies,  you  should 
have  a  strong  language  background.  If  emphasizing  busi¬ 
ness  or  industry,  you  should  have  background  in  busi¬ 
ness  mathematics  or  statistics. 

If.  Minors:  Supporting  courses  chosen  in  consultation 
with  committee. 

III.  Requirements:  24  hours  plus  thesis  (6  hours  min¬ 
imum,  699R). 

IV.  Required  courses:  Geog.  601 , 620,  630,  698R,  699R. 
This  program  is  designed  to  provide  a  general  back¬ 
ground  at  the  graduate  level  tor  either  a  terminal  degree 
or  preparation  lor  more  advanced  work,  and  to  allow  spe¬ 
cialization  according  to  your  specific  interest  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  area  within  the  discipline. 

Geography  Courses 

101.  Introduction  to  Geography.  (3:3:0)  Independent 
Study  also. 

The  physical  environment.  Distributions  and  inter¬ 
relationships  ot  climates,  landtorms,  soils,  and  natural  re¬ 
sources,  and  their  signiticance  to  man. 

102.  Introduction  to  Geography  Laboratory.  (1:0:2)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  previous  or  concurrent  enrollment  in  Geog. 
101. 

120.  Geography  and  World  Allairs.  (3:3:0)  Independent 
Study  also. 

Survey  of  the  world,  stressing  geography  of  major  polit¬ 
ical  regions. 

211.  Introduction  to  Maps  and  Air  Photos.  (2:1:2) 

Maps  and  air  photos  as  tools;  sources,  applications, 

and  practice  in  their  use. 

212.  Geographies.  (2:1:2) 

Preparation  ol  cartographic  materials  tor  visual  pres¬ 
entation. 

231.  Economic  Geography.  (3:3:0)  Independent  Study 
also. 

Origin,  importance,  and  movement  ol  major  agricultural 
and  mineral  commodities  in  world  atfairs. 

250.  Travel  and  Tourism  Patterns  and  Analysis.  (3:3:0) 

Independent  Study  also. 


Description  and  survey  ot  tteld,  including  statistics,  pat  13. 
terns,  and  impacts. 

275.  Auto  Tourism  Lab.  (1 :0:2)  Prerequisite:  Geog.  250.  H 
Using  the  computer  lor  international  and  domestk  C' 
scheduling,  reservations,  and  ticketing. 

301.  Introduction  to  Cultural  Geography.  (2:2:0p 
Culture  distributions  and  their  relationship  to  existing  M 

geographic  phenomena. 

302.  Geography  ol  Urban  Environment.  (2:2:0) 
Introduction  to  geographic  techniques  and  concepts  if  ^ 

analysis  of  urban  America. 

31 0.  Land  Use  Planning.  (3:2:2)  | 

Introduction  to  land  use  concepts,  practical  and  lheo  ; 
relical  problems,  activities,  and  techniques. 

312.  Map  Drawing.  (3:1 :4)  » 

Maps  as  a  means  of  recording  information;  preparing  ^ 
maps  for  reproduction  and  publication. 

332.  Resource  Management.  (2:2:0)  |« 

Geographical  analysis  ot  the  world’s  resource  patterns  k 

340.  Look  at  Your  World-Applied  Geography  lor  Non  if 

majors.  (1 -3::Arr.:Arr.)  Prerequisite:  Geog.  211,  region?  B 
geography,  and  systematic  geography. 

Finalization  tor  Category  III  evaluation. 

350.  Travel  Planning,  Rates  and  Taritls,  Domestic  i 

(3:3:0)  * 

Procedures  in  operating  domestic  travel  industry,  tri;  ^ 
planning,  ticketing.  H 

351.  Travel  Planning,  Rates  and  Tariffs,  Internationa  P 

(3:3:0)  * 

Operations  ot  international  travel  industry,  trip-planning  ^ 
ticketing. 

352.  Tour  Operation.  (3:3:0) 

399R.  Cooperative  Education.  (Arr.) 

On-the-job  experience. 

401.  Geography  of  Climates.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Geoc  ! 
101  and  102  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

Elements,  controls,  distribution,  and  classitication  ot  th  . 
earth's  climates. 

405.  Geography  ol  Landlorms.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite 
Geog.  101  and  102  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

Elements  of  landtorms,  their  distributions,  and  their  cu 
tural  signiticance. 

441.  Political  Geography.  (3:3.0) 

Physical,  political,  economic,  and  social  elements  < 
political  geography  and  analysis  of  the  power  structure  < 
the  world's  major  powers. 

450.  North  America.  (3:3:0)  Independent  Study  also. 
Climates,  landforms,  natural  resources,  agriculture,  if 

dustries,  and  peoples  ol  the  United  States  and  Canada.  ! 

451.  Historical  Geography  ot  North  America.  (3:3:0) 
Signiticance  ol  climate,  landtorms,  location,  resource 

and  other  geographic  factors  in  the  settlement  ot  Nort 
America. 

453.  Geography  ol  Utah.  (2:2:0) 

Cultural  and  physical  characteristics— their  distributicfjf 
and  interrelationships. 

455.  Latin  America.  (3:3:0)  Independent  Study  also. 
Physical  and  cultural  geography. 

460.  Europe.  (3:3:0) 

How  man  is  using  the  natural  and  human  resources  1 
Europe.  Emphasizes  human  geography  ot  major  politic  1 
regions. 

465.  USSR  and  Its  Satellites.  (3:3:0) 

Physical  features,  resources,  agriculture,  Industrie  I 
and  distribution  ol  peoples. 

470.  Asia.  (3:3:0) 

Geography  ot  one-third  ot  the  earth  and  two-thirds 
its  people. 

471.  Geography  of  the  Near  East.  (3:3:0) 

480.  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  (2:2:0) 
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3.  Special  Problems.  (1-2:1 -2:0) 

For  majors  only 

4  '4,  Biogeographical  Analysis.  (3:0:0) 

Credit  lor  successful  challenge  ol  Category  III  eval- 
ition  in  phytogeography  and  ecosystems. 

)2R.  Seminar  in  Regional  Geography.  (2:2:0  ea  ) 

14.  Geographic  Field  Techniques.  (2:1:2) 

Experience  applied  lo  physical,  social,  and  biological 
lences 

2.  Cartography.  (3:1:4)  Prerequisite:  Geog  312. 

tO.  Spatial  Analysis.  (3:3:0) 

Using  quantitative  and  location-allocation  models  to  de- 
"  rmine  and  account  lor  location  ol  economic,  social,  reli- 
ous,  and  public  institutions  in  their  service  regions. 


Program  Requirements 

Earth  Science  and  Earth  Science  Teaching  (B.S.) 

A  broad  base  program  to  prepare  you  lor  teaching  posi¬ 
tions  at  high  school  and  junior  college  levels 

I  Geol.  Ill,  112.  286.  311.  351,  352,  410.  411.  412. 
460,  370.  480  (20  hours);  Physics  105.  106.  127.  137(12 
hours). 

II  Chem.  105  and  106,  geography  (5  hours  Irom  the  lot- 
lowing:  101,  211.  401,  or  405).  mathematics  (4  hours 
trom  the  following  Math.  110,  112,  113.  or  119),  Engl. 
316,  geology  electives  (3  hours). 

III.  B.S  teaching  degree:  Geol.  502,  zoology  (8  hours), 
botany  (3  hours).  SecEd.  276R,  376R,  476R.  Health  362. 


!2.  Urban  Geography.  (3:3:0) 

t  Distribution,  development,  internal  land  use  patterns, 
id  tunctions  ot  urban  areas  in  the  world’s  economy 

J3.  Industrial  Geography.  (3:3:0) 

Analysis  ol  distribution  of  major  industries,  emphasizing 
Nonjanning  and  location  theory 

JO.  Geography  of  Underdeveloped  Areas.  (2:2:0)  Pre- 
•quisite:  consent  ot  instructor 

Physical,  economic,  and  human  geography  as  it  affects 
iilic  e  world’s  underdeveloped  areas,  emphasizing  future 
svelopment  possibilities. 

98,  Seminar  in  Techniques  of  Research  and  Pl¬ 
antation.  (2:2:0) 

Proseminar  in  scholarly  use  of  geographical  sources, 
ading  to  a  substanhal  paper  in  oral  and  written  form. 

-  99R.  Cooperative  Education.  (Arr.) 

On-the-job  experience. 

01 .  Physical  Geography.  (2: 1 :2) 

20.  Cultural  Geography.  (2:1 :2) 


Major  hours  req  :  55— Earth  Science 

95— Earth  Science  Teaching 


Engineering  Geology  (B.S.) 

A  geology  program  with  an  engineering  foundation  de¬ 
signed  for  those  interested  in  geologic  applications  of  en¬ 
gineering  problems. 

I  Geol.  Ill  (or  330),  112.  351. 352.  311. 412,  410,  451, 
460.  370,  559.  CivEng  201,  211,  303,  332.  341.  431, 
Math.  112,  1 1 3,  21 4,  321 ,  Chem.  1 05,  1 06.  Physics  121, 
221,  Engl.  316. 

II.  Suggested  electives  (none  are  required):  AgHrt  282, 
Geol.  411,515,  520.  535,  540.  560.  561 , 562,  563. 

Major  hours  req.:  80 


Geology  (B.S.) 

Program  designed  for  those  desiring  a  professional  geol¬ 
ogy  career 


30.  History  and  Philosophy  of  Geography.  (2:2:0) 

^  Development  of  geographical  thought.  Major  concepts 
*  oncerning  nature,  scope,  and  methodology  of  the  dis- 
ipline. 

,e  95R,  Special  Problems.  (1-3:1 -3:0  ea.) 

98R.  Seminar  in  Systematic  Geography.  (2:2:0  ea.) 

of  Detailed  investigation  ot  selected  topics. 

99R.  Thesis  for  Master's  Degree.  < 6-9: Arr  : Arr  ea.) 


Seology 

Professors:  Best,  Brimhall.  Bullock,  Bushman.  Hamblin, 
Hintze.  Miller,  Petersen  (Chairman,  258  ESC),  Phillips. 
Rigby 

Associate  Professor:  Baer. 

*  The  ever-increasing  need  for  energy  and  resources 
makes  career  opportunities  in  geology  especially  attrac- 
:ive.  Graduates  may  anticipate  a  position  in  petroleum, 
»  mining,  industries,  government  surveys,  and  universities. 

Degree  Programs 

Earth  Science  Teaching  (B.S.) 

Engineering  Geology  (B  S.) 

Geology  (B.S.) 

o  Earth  Science  Teaching  (M.A.) 

Geology  (M.S.) 

Economic  Geology  (M.S ) 

Mineralogy.  Geochemistry,  Petrology  (M.S  ) 

Paleontology  (M.S.) 

Stratigraphy  and  Sedimentation  (M.S.) 

Structure  and  Field  Geology  (M.S  ) 

:  Economic  Geology  (Ph  D.) 

Mineralogy,  Geochemistry.  Petrology  (Ph  D.) 

Paleontology  (Ph  D.) 

Stratigraphy  and  Sedimentation  (Ph  D  ) 

Structure  and  Field  Geology  (Ph  D  ) 


I.  Geol.  111.  112.  351,  352,  370.  310,  311,  412.  410;  9 
hours  from:  411,  451.  460,  480.  Chem.  105  (111).  106 
(112),  Math.  112,  113,  Physics  121,  122,  221,  Engl.  316. 

II.  Electives  (3  hours)  required  from  the  following:  Com- 
Sci.  131 .  Stat.  221.  Zool.  202  or  203.  Bot.  105,  Zool.  114. 

Major  hours  req  :  71 

Geology,  engineering  geology,  and  earth  science  majors 
are  encouraged  to  take  RelC.  491 R  as  part  ol  their  reli¬ 
gion  requirement.  They  are  also  encouraged  to  take 
Physics  501  as  an  optional  class. 

Geology  minor:  Any  16  hours  ot  geology 

Earth  Science  Teaching  (M.A.) 

I.  Prerequisite:  Undergraduate  degree  in  physical  or  bio¬ 
logical  sciences  Arrangements  to  make  up  any  under¬ 
graduate  deficiencies  will  be  made  in  consultation  with 
the  Geology  Department  earth  science  coordinator. 

II.  Requirements:  (1)  A  minimum  ot  12  hours  in  geology 
and  12  hours  Irom  the  associated  fields  of  astronomy, 
botany,  chemistry,  geography,  mathematics,  physics,  and 
zoology;  (2)  a  comprehensive  written  examination  ol 
graduate  course  work  prior  to  the  thesis  defense;  (3)  a 
thesis  representing  research  work  in  the  field  ot  earth  sci¬ 
ence  under  faculty  adviser  s  supervision  for  a  total  of  6 
hours;  (4)  a  tmal  ora!  examination  of  the  research  thesis. 

Geology  (M.S.) 

Economic  Geology  (M.S.) 

Mineralogy,  Geochemistry,  Petrology  (M.S.) 
Paleontology  (M.S.) 

Stratigraphy  and  Sedimentation  (M.S.) 

Structure  and  Field  Geology  (M.S.) 

I.  Prerequisite:  Undergraduate  degree  Arrangements  to 
make  up  any  undergraduate  deficiencies  will  be  made  in 
consultation  with  the  Geology  Department  graduate  coor¬ 
dinator 

II  Requirements:  24  hours  minimum  plus  a  published 
thesis  (6  hours  minimum.  699R). 


/ 
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Economic  Geology  (Ph.D.) 

Mineralogy,  Geochemistry,  Petrology  (Ph.D.) 
Paleontology  (Ph.D.) 

Stratigraphy  and  Sedimentation  (Ph.D.) 

Structure  and  Field  Geology  (Ph.D.) 

I.  Prerequisite:  Master's  degree  in  geology. 

II.  Requirements:  Approved  courses  and  tool  require¬ 
ments,  demonstrated  competence  in  research,  and  a  dis¬ 
sertation  (18  hours  minimum,  799R). 

Geology  Courses 

101.  Introduction  to  Geology.  (3:2:2)  Independent  Study 
also. 

Cultural  focus  on  physical  geology  tor  nonscience  stu¬ 
dents. 

103.  Life  of  the  Past.  (3:3:1)  Independent  Study  also. 
Cultural  locus  on  historical  geology  tor  nonscience  stu¬ 
dents.  Fossils  studied 

104.  Environmental  Geology.  (3:2:2) 

Geological  and  environmental  consequences  ot  urban 
development  and  industrial  pollution. 

III.  Physical  Geology.  (4:3:2) 

Materials,  structure,  and  surface  features  ot  the  earth 
and  the  geologic  processes  involved  in  their  development. 

1 1 2.  Historical  Geology.  (4:3:2)  Prerequisite:  Geol.  111. 

Concepts  applied  to  North  American  continental  devel¬ 
opment. 

286.  Prehistoric  Vertebrates.  (3:3:0) 

Major  groups  of  prehistoric  vertebrates,  emphasizing 
reptiles  (especially  dinosaurs)  and  mammals.  Scientific 
and  cultural  values  considered. 

305.  Rocks  and  Minerals.  (2:2:0) 

Origin,  classification,  arid  identification  ol  the  earth's 
common  raw  materials.  For  nonmajors. 

306.  Landforms  and  Their  Origin.  (3:3:2)  Independent 
Study  also.  Prerequisite:  Geol.  101  or  1 1 1 . 

Earth's  landscape  features  and  their  origins.  For  non¬ 
majors. 

310.  Geologic  Illustration.  (1:0:1)  Prerequisite:  com¬ 
pletion  of  or  concurrent  registration  in  Geol.  311. 

Using  a  variety  ot  media,  leading  to  publishable  illustra¬ 
tive  material. 

311.  Structural  Geology.  (3:2:2)  Prerequisite:  Geol.  Ill 
and  Physics  121 . 

Geometric,  kinematic,  and  dynamic  analysis  of  tectonic 
features.  Practice  in  fieldwork  and  use  of  field  in¬ 
struments. 

330.  Geology  for  Engineers.  (3:2:3) 

Geological  processes  and  materials  bearing  on  engi¬ 
neering  practices. 

351.  Mineralogy.  (3:2:2)  Prerequisite:  completion  of  or 
concurrent  registration  in  Chem.  105  or  111. 

Physical  and  crystallographic  properties  ot  minerals. 

352.  Petrology.  (3:1:4)  Prerequisite:  Geol.  351  and 
Chem.  105. 

Investigation  of  rocks  by  hand  specimen  and  thin-sec- 
tion. 

370.  Stratigraphy  and  Sedimentation.  (3:2:2)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Geol.  352. 

Sediments,  sedimentary  rocks,  and  principles  of  strati¬ 
graphy. 

410.  Summer  Field  Camp.  (4:0:40)  Prerequisite:  Geol. 
31 1 , 352,  and  370,  and  concurrent  registration  in  41 2. 

Six-week  camp  required  of  all  geology,  earth  science, 
and  geological  engineering  majors. 

411.  Geomorphology.  <3:2:2)  Prerequisite:  Geol.  111. 
Interpretive  analysis  ot  landforms  and  their  geologic 

and  environmental  significance. 

412.  Geological  Methods,  Literature,  and  Scientific 
Reporting.  (3:0:9)  Prerequisite:  Geol.  31 1 , 352,  370,  and 
concurrent  registration  in  410. 

Practice  in  fieldwork  with  instruments;  indexes,  sources 


ol  geologic  information,  and  preparing  professional  ge 
logical  reports. 


451.  Optical  Mineralogy.  (3:2:2)  Prerequisite:  Geol.  351.  5 
Fundamentals  of  optical  crystallography  and  mineral^ 
identification  techniques. 


460.  Economic  Geology.  (3:2:2)  Prerequisite:  Geol.  352..  * 
Principles,  genesis,  and  localization  ol  ore  deposits,  in-  J 


eluding  laboratory  study  ot  ore  minerals. 


480.  Invertebrate  Paleontology.  (3:2:2)  Prerequisite. 
Geol.  112.  , 

Distribution,  morphology,  paleoecology,  evolution,  anffijj 
stratigraphic  significance  of  organisms  in  the  geologic  rr 
cord 


502.  Geology  for  Teachers.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  Gei 
101,  and  103,  or  111  and  112. 

Materials  and  methods  useful  for  junior  and  senior  high 
school  earth  science  teachers. 


507.  History  of  Geology.  (2:2:0) 


Historical  development  of  concepts  and  philosophy  dis- 
tinctive  to  geology.  Offered  alternate  years.  ™ 


510.  Conducted  Reid  Trips.  (1-3:Arr.:Arr.)  Prerequisite, 
Geol.  101, 103,  or  111. 

Credit  varies  with  number  and  length  of  trips;  3  hours 
credit  maximum. 


Hi 


512.  Geology  of  North  America.  (4:3:2)  Prerequisite  !' 

Geol.  311. 

Region-by-region  study  ot  the  area  geology,  physiog¬ 
raphy,  and  geologic  development. 

515.  Photogeology.  (3:1:4) 

Use  of  parallax  bar  and  various  instruments  applicable  Of 
to  contact  print  photos. 


170. 
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520.  Petroleum  Geology.  (3:2:2)  Prerequisite:  Geol.  311 
and  470. 

Offered  alternate  years. 

535.  Groundwater.  (4:4:0)  Prerequisite:  Geol.  111. 

Offered  alternate  years. 

540.  Plate  Tectonics.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Geol.  31 1  anefe 

352. 

Physics  of  earth’s  interior  and  its  bearing  on  plate  tec 
tonics.  Offered  alternate  years. 

545.  Geochemistry.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in 
structor. 

Geological  materials  and  processes  from  a  chemica 
point  of  view.  Offered  alternate  years. 

546.  Isotope  Geology.  (2:2:0) 

551.  Advanced  Mineralogy.  (3:2:2)  Prerequisite:  Geol 
351  and  451 ;  Physics  221 . 

Crystallography,  structure,  and  crystal  chemistry  ot  ma1 
jor  mineral  groups  studied  by  X-ray  diffraction  and  othe 
methods. 


552.  Instrumental  Methods.  (3:1:4)  Prerequisite:  Geol 
352  and  451 . 

Modern  laboratory  methods  for  analyzing  rocks  an<  SIR 
minerals;  spectroscopy,  X-ray  diffraction,  electroi 
microscopy,  microscopic  petrography. 


559.  Exploration  Geophysics  1.  (4:3:3)  Prerequisite 
Geol.  311,  Physics  221. 

Gravity  and  magnetic  methods. 


560.  Exploration  Geophysics  2.  (4:3:1)  Prerequisite  ^ 
Geol.  311, 559,  Physics  221. 

Seismic  methods. 


561.  Ore  Deposits.  (4:4:0)  Prerequisite:  Geol.  460. 

Origin,  classification,  and  distribution  of  metallic  ore  de  » 
posits.  Ill) 


562.  Industrial  Minerals  and  Rocks.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi 

site:  Geol.  460.  ,  ^ 

Occurrence,  distribution,  and  use  of  nonmetallic  eartl  ™ 
materials  Offered  alternate  years. 

563.  Mining  Geology.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Geol.  460.  t*; 

Ore  search  and  appraisal;  assembling  geological  data 

mining  techniques;  ore  treatment.  Offered  alternate  years  to 
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j  1.  Principles  of  Stratigraphy.  (3:2:2)  Prerequisite: 
]  31.  370. 

)ffered  alternate  years. 

5>.  Precambrian  and  Paleozoic  Stratigraphy.  (3:3:0) 

Synthesis  of  regional  stratigraphic  relations  in  North 
i  'erica.  Offered  alternate  years 

■  J.  Mesozoic  and  Cenozoic  Stratigraphy.  (3:3:0) 

vlorth  American  Mesozoic  and  Cenozoic  rocks  and  key 
sils.  Offered  alternate  years. 

!  3.  Invertebrate  Paleontology  (Protozoans  through 
ichlopods).  (4:3:2) 

Morphology,  paleoecology.  evolution,  and  stratigraphic 
!  nificance  of  invertebrates.  Offered  alternate  years 

1.  Invertebrate  Paleontology  (Mollusks  through 
michordates).  (4:3:2) 

Continuation  of  Geol.  580.  Offered  alternate  years. 

2.  Biostratigraphy.  (3:2:2)  Prerequisite:  Geol.  480  or 
1. 

:ossils  in  their  stratigraphic  setting  and  principles  of  pa- 
*  >ntologic  chronology.  Offered  alternate  years 

3.  Palynology.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instruc- 

^eparation,  identification,  and  application  of  modern 
d  fossil  palynomorphs. 

6.  Vertebrate  Paleontology.  (4:3:2)  Prerequisite:  Geol. 
2  and  286;  any  basic  course  in  zoology 
^  History  of  vertebrate  fossils.  Field  trips  required. 

1R.  Seminar.  (1 -3:3:0  ea.) 

5.  Igneous  Petrology.  (5:4:3)  Prerequisite:  Geol.  552. 
Origin  and  crystallization  behavior  of  magmas,  empha- 
ing  crystal-liquid  relations  in  simple  experimental  sys- 
3]  ns.  Offered  on  demand. 

•6.  Metamorphlc  Petrology.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisite:  Geol. 

.2. 

Subsolidus  mineral  equilibria,  thermodynamic  con- 
•pts,  geologic  variables  in  metamorphic  systems,  and 
aphical  analysis  of  mineral  assemblages.  Offered  on  de- 
3i  and. 

'0.  Sedimentation  and  Sedimentary  Tectonics. 

30  :2:2) 

Offered  alternate  years. 

r1.  Sedimentary  Petrology-Carbonate  Rocks.  (3:3:2) 

f.  Offered  alternate  years. 

r2.  Sedimentary  Petrology-Clastic  Rocks.  (3:2:2)  Pre- 
quisite;  Geol.  370. 

Offered  alternate  years. 

iJ5.  Paleoecology.  (4:3:2)  Prerequisite:  Geol.  480  or 
)1. 

_  Ancient  environments  and  ecology  ol  major  taxonomic 
e  oups. 

J6R.  Readings  and  Conferences  in  Geology.  (1-4:1- 
3  Oea.) 

97R.  Directed  Field  Studies.  (1-6:Arr  Arr.  ea  ) 

3  98R.  Research.  (1-4. 1-4:0  ea.) 

99R.  Thesis  for  Master's  Degree.  (6~9:Arr.:Arr.  ea  ) 
97R.  Directed  Field  Studies.  (1-6:Arr.:Arr.  ea  ) 

99R.  Dissertation  for  Doctor  ol  Philosophy  Degree. 

»  Vrr.) 
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'rofessors:  Farnsworth,  Hickman.  Hillam,  Mabey,  Mel- 
1  ville,  Midgley,  Paxman,  Reynolds.  Thompson.  Soren¬ 
sen.  Taylor,  Tullis  (Chairman.  320  KMH) 
associate  Professors:  Beal.  Bohn.  Fletcher.  Morrell.  Vet- 
i  lerli. 

;  Assistant  Professor:  Williams. 


The  curriculum  is  organized  into  three  majors:  political 
science,  public  policy,  and  justice  administration. 
These  majors  provide  you  with  a  broad  liberal  arts  educa¬ 
tion  and  prepare  you  for  graduate  study,  law  school,  pub¬ 
lic  and  business  administration,  and  public  service 
In  addition  to  regular  course  offerings,  numerous  co¬ 
operative  education  opportunities  are  available  through 
the  Department  of  Government.  Open  to  juniors  and  sen¬ 
iors,  these  include  the  Washington  Seminar,  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Seminar  (internship  with  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff 
Department),  state  and  local  internships,  political  cam¬ 
paign  internships,  and  experience  with  the  Utah  slate  leg¬ 
islature  Any  single  cooperative  education  experience 
may  count  up  to  3  hours  toward  majors  or  minors  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  department,  with  a  maximum  of  6  hours 
counting  from  any  two  separate  lield  study  programs.  Re¬ 
maining  hours,  if  any.  from  the  cooperative  education 
programs  count  toward  the  total  University  requirements 
Courses  in  other  departments  that  relate  closely  to  the 
subject  matter  of  political  science  are  recommended,  in¬ 
cluding  Geog  441.  Hist.  374,  385.  386.  and  AnAr.  345, 
432.  The  Department  of  Government  strongly  recom¬ 
mends  that  all  majors  take  Econ.  110. 

Degree  Programs 

Political  Science  (B.A.) 

Public  Policy  (B.A.) 

Justice  Administration  (A.S.) 

Justice  Administration  (B.S.) 

Political  Science  (M.A.) 

Political  Science  Undergraduate  Program 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  general  liberal  arts  education  or 
in  preparing  for  leaching  in  secondary  schools,  or  intend 
to  pursue  a  graduate  degree  in  political  science  or  law. 
you  should  select  this  major.  Those  looking  toward  ca¬ 
reers  in  public  service  or  graduate  training  in  public  and 
business  administration  should  consider  majoring  in  pub¬ 
lic  policy.  Those  desiring  careers  in  law  enforcement, 
paralegal  work,  or  the  administration  of  justice  should 
major  in  justice  administration.  No  minor  is  required  when 
majoring  in  political  science. 

Minor  options:  18  hours  minimum: 
a  Breadth— PolSci.  110,  150,  170,  plus  two  upper-divi¬ 
sion  courses  related  to  the  core. 

OR 

b.  Depth— one  introductory  course  plus  four  upper-di¬ 
vision  courses  related  to  the  introductory  course. 

If  planning  on  secondary  teacher  certification,  how¬ 
ever.  you  should  consult  with  advisers  in  the  College  of 
Education  for  their  specific  requirements.  Majors  should 
plan  for  a  broad  program  dealing  in  the  social  sciences. 
Those  emphasizing  either  foreign  governments  and  poli¬ 
tics  or  international  affairs  should  acquire  skills  in  a  for¬ 
eign  language.  All  students  are  advised  to  develop  a  re¬ 
search  composite  that  emphasizes  quantitative  analysis. 
Courses  include  Sociol.  205  or  Stat  221,  ComSci.  120, 
122.  and  Phil  205.  No  D  credit  is  applicable  to  any  de¬ 
gree  program. 

Program  Requirements 

Political  Science  (B.A.) 

I.  Required  courses:  110  (or  310),  150,  170.  200.  and 
302. 

II.  If  mierested  in  law  school,  enroll  in  PolSci  360.  361 , 
364,  and  368.  as  well  as  in  courses  dealing  with  Ameri¬ 
can  political  institutions. 

III  It  preparing  for  graduate  study  in  political  science, 
take  PolSci.  321 . 

IV  A  senior  paper  is  required  of  each  major,  including 
teaching  majors  planning  on  certification. 

Major  hours  req.:  36 

Public  Policy  (B.A.) 

The  undergraduate  program  in  public  policy  may  be  com¬ 
bined  with  a  fifth-year  option  at  the  graduate  level.  A  mas¬ 
ter's  degree  in  two  semesters  (32  hours)  is  thereby  pos¬ 
sible.  Consult  the  graduate  section  that  follows 
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I  Prerequisite:  PolSci.  110  and  200;  Econ  110,  Math 
100  and  110  A,  B,  C,  D;  Stat.  221  or  Sociol  205,  Engl. 
315  or  316. 

II.  Required  courses:  PolSci.  331,  332,  334,  307,  330, 
360;  Econ.  300,  301;  Engl  415;  Comms.  240;  and  6 
hours  o(  specialization  electives  (e.g  ,  environmental  is¬ 
sues) 

III.  A  senior  paper  is  required. 

Major  hours  req.:  36 

Justice  Administration  (A.S.) 

I.  First  year;  JA  101,  102;  PolSci.  110,  311:  Sociol  112; 
Chem.  100  or  Micro.  121. 

II.  Second  year:  JA  301,  302;  Health  121  or  430; 
Comms  102;  Geog.  211;  Physics  177  or  Math.  121; 
Psych.  Ill;  Econ.  110,  Sociol.  Ill,  AnAr.  105  or  Psych. 
350;  and  Physics  100. 

III.  3  hours  of  JA  299R  may  be  substituted  tor  any  course 
in  these  groups. 

Major  hours  req.:  33 

Justice  Administration  (B.S.) 

Option  A 

I.  Required  courses:  JA  101,  102,  301,  302,  and  304; 
Health  430;  PolSci.  301,  311,  and  330;  Psych.  1 1 1  or 
350,  Sociol.  112  and  381 . 

II.  5  hours  from  the  following:  JA  299R,  303,  305,  306, 
326,  338,  366,  367,  369R,  399R,  509,  569R,  and  599R. 

No  minor  is  required  when  majoring  in  justice  adminis¬ 
tration.  In  its  place  you  must  complete  15  credit  hours 
from  the  following  elective  supportive  courses. 

III.  A  senior  paper  is  required.  Engl.  415  is  recommend¬ 
ed. 

Option  B 

The  justice  administration  major  otters  a  track  in  para¬ 
legal  studies  designed  to  prepare  you  to  assist  pros¬ 
ecutors,  public  defenders,  judges,  private  investigators, 
legislative  researchers,  and  private  attorneys  wifh  their  le¬ 
gal  research,  physical  investigations,  interviews,  and  data 
collection  and  evaluation.  You  should  supplement  your 
studies  with  selected  business,  administration,  and  com¬ 
munication  skills  and  more  advanced  justice  adminis¬ 
tration  training  and  experience. 

I.  Required  courses:  JA  101,  301,  302,  304,  306,  326, 
338,  399R;  Acctg.  242;  CDFR  461 ;  PolSci.  301 ,311, 330; 
plus  any  two  ot  the  following:  JA  366;  Econ.  110;  PolSci. 
360,  361 , 364,  368,  373. 

III.  Recommended  supporting  courses:  Acctg.  201;  Hist. 
121,  Stat.  221. 

Major  hours  req.:  45 

If  you  elect  to  obtain  a  minor,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
complete  the  15  credit  hours  of  supportive  courses.  Your 
minor  must  be  approved  by  the  justice  administration  ad¬ 
viser. 

Minor  in  Political  Science 

With  either  option,  18  hours: 

Breadth:  PolSci.  110,  150,  170,  plus  three  upper-division 
courses,  relating  to  these  or  core  courses. 

Depth-  One  of  the  introductory  courses  (PolSci.  110,  150, 
170),  plus  five  upper-division  courses  which  relate  di¬ 
rectly  and  specifically  to  the  intro  course. 

Political  Science  (M.A.) 

The  department  otters  three  structured  programs-  political 
philosophy,  international  relations,  and  public  policy 
(which  also  otters  a  joint  Master  ot  Arfs/Juris  Doctorate 
program  if  you  have  been  admitted  to  both  the  J  Reuben 
Clark  Law  School  and  this  department). 

In  addition  to  these  structured  programs,  the  depart¬ 
ment  also  otters,  tor  especially  qualified  students,  a  limit¬ 
ed  number  ot  master's  tutorials.  These  are  available  pri¬ 


marily  in  the  areas  ot  comparative  government  anc  ( 
American  government.  You  arrange  your  individual  stud^ ., 
program  with  a  faculty  member  who  elects  fo  become  1. 
your  sponsor. 

I.  Prerequisite:  In  your  application  to  a  program,  yoi^ 

must  submit  a  research  paper,  completed  during  your  un¬ 
dergraduate  career,  that  reflects  your  English  com- 
petency  and  research  skills.  All  international  studentj 
whose  native  language  is  not  English  are  required  to  take  li¬ 
the  TOEFL.  I 

II.  Requirements: 

Consult  Department  ot  Government  graduate  com-ft 
mittee  chairman  and  your  sponsor  prior  to  final  registra  I 
tion.  All  students  (excepting  those  in  public  policy)  mus  ft 
take  two  graduate  seminars  fo  be  specified  by  the  depart- 
ment. 

Details,  prerequisites,  course  options,  and  suggestec » 
program  designs  may  be  discussed  with  the  Departmen  ? 
of  Government  graduate  secretary. 

III.  Tracks: 

1 .  Political  Philosophy.  A  two-semester  structured  pro  » 

gram  (30  hours)  designed  to  provide  you  with  a  strong  w 
liberal  arts  education  as  a  basis  for  a  career  or  furthe'i  w 
graduate  work  in  law,  government,  education,  or  busi- 
ness.  Admission  lor  Fall  Semester  only.  JO 

2.  International  Relations.  30  hours  plus  a  thesis  or  ap  Sti 
proved  project  required.  Focus  is  on  advanced  aca 
demic  and  research  training,  not  specific  job  training,  tf 

3.  Public  Policy.  Two  options:  A  five-year  joint  B.A./« 

M.A.  (32  hours)  or  a  self-contained  graduate  progranr  , 
(44  hours).  Prepares  you  tor  a  career  in  public  policy  i 
analysis  and  evaluation  research  in  governmenl  o 
publicly  oriented  private  institutions.  JO 

4.  M.A./J.D.  Track.  Especially  appealing  if  you  wish  tc 

emphasize  public  policy  analysis  with  your  legal  stud  r 
ies.  Joint  M.A./J.D.  students  in  the  public  policy  pro  « 
gram  may  complete  required  master's  degree  with  2t  * 
hours,  rather  than  the  normal  44  in  a  regular  publk 
policy  graduate  program.  50 

i. 

Political  Science  Courses 

102.  Community  Service  Workshop.  (1 -3:2:6)  Prerequi  « 
site:  consent  ot  instructor,  availability  ot  community  place  ? 
ment. 

Student  participation  in  community  service  activity.  No 
open  to  first-semester  freshmen. 

105.  Current  Affairs.  (2:2:0) 

Survey  ot  current  events  ancf  implications  in  econom  If 
ics,  sociology,  politics,  and  international  relations. 

110.  American  Government  and  Politics.  (3:3:0)  Inde  ' 
pendent  Study  also.  H 

Origin  and  development  ot  federal  Constitution;  nation  s 
al.  state,  and  local  governments  and  politics  with  their  en 
vironments.  $ 

130.  Environment  and  Man:  Ecological  Perspective 

(3:3:0)  |i 

Scope  and  policy  direction  of  man's  impact  upon  bio 
sphere,  exemplified  by  population,  agricultural  practices  ,, 
pollution,  ocean  exploitation. 

150.  Comparative  Government  and  Politics.  (3:3:0) 
Patterns  ot  European.  Asian,  Latin  American,  and  othe  t 
political  systems  and  politics. 

170.  Introduction  to  International  Politics.  (3:3:0)  Indej  li 
pendent  Study  also. 

Basic  forces,  practices,  institutions,  and  foreign  policie  1 

ot  major  powers,  and  problem  areas  in  international  poli  ; 

tics. 

180R.  Political  Biographies.  (1-3:1 -3:0  ea.) 

Crucial  historical  and  contemporary  figures  whos' 
dominance  ot  government  changed  their  own  nation  am 
transformed  the  world. 

200.  Political  Inquiry.  (3:2:1) 

Methodology  of  political  science,  including  theory  am 
techniques  of  qualitative  and  quantitative  research  de 
sign. 
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20.  Political  Games  and  Simulations.  ( 1  0:3) 

'  Role  playing  in  realistic  simulations  of  domestic  and  in- 
°  jrnational  relations.  Supplements  political  science,  soci- 
1  logy,  history,  and  economics  courses 

30.  Political  Participation.  (3:3:0) 

Influencing  public  policy;  legal  mechanisms  to  promote 
„  f  halt  government  action.  Where  and  how  to  become  m- 
Z  Olved. 

31*  60.  Law  and  the  Citizen.  (3:3:0) 

Basic  legal  obligations  and  rights  likely  to  be  encoun- 
ared  in  daily  living. 

con  90.  Contemporary  Political  Issues.  (3:3:0) 

pstra  Leading  political  issues  in  American  and  international 
mu!  JOlitics;  discussion  ot  goals,  trends,  attitudes  on  issues 
(?ait  vhich  consume  attention  of  national  leaders,  public  opm- 
an,  and  world  resources 

*  !99R.  Cooperative  Education:  Public  Service  Prepara- 
Ion.  (Arr.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor 
Preparation  for  internships,  Model  United  Nations.  Utah 
ntercollegiate  Assembly. 

101.  The  Logic  of  Political  Inquiry.  (3:3:0) 

■  Comparative  analysis  ot  the  logic  of  scientific  and  nor- 
jjj  native  inquiry  and  the  resulting  logical  structure. 

*02.  Moral  Foundations  of  Politics.  (3:3:0)  Independent 
ap  Study  also. 

aca  General  historical  introduction  to  the  major  expressions 
ig  3f  political  philosophy. 

)04.  Western  Political  Heritage— Ancient.  (3:3:0) 

•f  History  of  political  philosophy,  beginning  with  the  pre- 
Socratics  and  ending  with  Hobbes 

305.  Western  Political  Heritage— Modern.  (3:3:0) 

K  History  of  political  philosophy,  beginning  with  Hobbes 
i  and  ending  with  the  recent  revival  of  political  philosophy. 

306.  Aslan  Political  Thought.  (3:3:0) 

^  Survey  of  both  traditional  and  modern  Asian  thought 

307.  American  Political  Heritage.  (3:3:0)  Independent 
Study  also. 

American  political  and  legal  ideas  from  the  colonial  pe¬ 
riod  to  the  present. 

J  308.  Theories  ot  Human  Freedom.  (3:3:0)  Independent 

*  Study  also. 

.  Whole  scope  of  human  freedom  at  the  metaphysical. 
”  individual,  social,  and  political  levels. 

309R.  Topics  in  Political  Philosophy.  (3:3:0  ea.) 

(it  310.  The  United  States  Political  System.  (3:3:0) 

National  government  and  politics  in  the  context  of 
American  society  as  a  whole. 

311.  State  and  Local  Government  and  Politics.  (3:3:0) 

m  Independent  Study  also.  Prerequisite:  PolSci.  110. 

|  Relation  of  state  and  national  governments,  forms  ol 
state  governments  and  politics,  types  ot  municipal  gov- 
^  ernments  and  their  operation. 

312,  Urban  Government.  (3:3:0) 

k>  Growth,  development,  dynamics,  and  problems 

*  313.  Parties  and  Campaigns.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite  Pol¬ 
Sci.  110. 

Organization,  goals,  functions,  leadership,  conduct, 
e  and  methods  ot  parties  and  campaigns  in  Western  de¬ 
mocracies,  especially  America 

e  314.  The  United  States  Presidency.  (3:3:0) 

The  American  president  and  vice-president.  White 
k  House  office.  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Cabinet,  and  Nation- 
ii.  al  Security  Council. 

315.  Congress  and  Legislatures.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
PolSci.  110. 

i  Structure  and  organization  of  legislative  bodies,  nature 
<  of  business;  and  conflict  resolution  with  pressure  groups 

317.  Public  Opinion  and  Voting  Behavior.  (3  3  0) 

Attitude  and  opinion  formation  and  socialization,  public 
opinion  in  the  political  process,  relationship  between  atti¬ 
tudes.  opinion,  and  voting  behavior  in  American  politics 
and  institutions. 


319R.  Topics  In  American  Government  and  Politics. 

(3:3:0  ea.) 

321.  Empirical  Political  Theory.  (3:3:0) 

Background,  development,  and  critique  of  empirical 
theories  about  systems,  functionalism,  elites,  etc.,  in  the 
political  process, 

328.  Advanced  Methods  of  Political  Analysis.  (3:3:0) 
Prerequisite.  PolSci  200, 

Advanced  quantitative  techniques  in  political  research. 

329R.  Topics  in  Political  Behavior.  (3:3:0  ea.) 

330.  Introduction  to  Public  Administration.  (3:3:0)  Inde¬ 
pendent  Study  also. 

Organization  and  operation  of  government,  relationship 
of  administration  to  other  branches  ot  government,  and 
types  of  control  over  administration. 

331.  (PolSci. -PubPol.)  Public  Policy  Process.  (3:3:0) 

Needs  and  demands  tor  public  action  on  policy  issues; 
organization  of  public  support;  processes  and  problems 
of  decision  making  in  publio  policy 

332.  (PolSci.-PubPol.)  Policy  Analysis.  (3:3:0) 

Research,  identifying  program  objectives,  measure¬ 
ment  problems,  data  sources,  data  collection  techniques 

333.  (PolSci.-PubPol.)  Politics  of  Bureaucracy.  (3:3:0) 
Interface  between  administration  and  politics;  external 

relations  of  public  agencies.  Bureaucratic  typologies, 
public  control  methods,  and  legal  and  political  aspects  of 
public  organizations. 

334.  (PolSci.-PubPol.)  Public  Ethics.  (3:3:0) 

Sources  of  values,  areas  of  conflict  with  government 
policy,  means  of  value  accommodations 

335.  (PolSci.-PubPol.)  Natural  Resources  Policy. 

(3:3:0) 

Processes  and  politics  of  making  and  administering 
public  policies  relating  to  natural  resources.  Peculiar 
problems  of  analysis  and  evaluation. 

336.  (PolSci.-PubPol.)  Government  and  Religion. 

(3:3:0) 

Christian-Hebraic  concepts  of  state.  American  expe¬ 
rience  with  church-slate  relations  (First  Amendment  prob¬ 
lems).  Policy  issues  of  concern  to  contemporary  religions 

337.  (PolSci.-PubPol.)  Community  Power  and  Politics. 

(3:3:0) 

Power  base  in  a  community,  sources  and  organization 
of  power.  Anomic  and  community  action  groups*  effect 
upon  the  decision  makers  and  as  decision  makers  them¬ 
selves. 

338.  (PolSci.-JA)  Justice  Administration  Research  and 
Evaluation.  (3.1:2) 

Analyzing  needs  for  improvement  in  agencies,  data  col¬ 
lection  and  analysis,  establishing  priorities  and  criteria, 
and  preparing  budgets  and  grant  proposals. 

339R.  (PolSci.-PubPol.)  Topics  on  Public  Policy.  (3:3:0 
ea.) 

Contemporary  issues  relevant  to  public  policy. 

343.  Mormon  Political  Thought.  (3:3:0) 

A  philosophical  and  historical  examination  ot  LDS  scrip¬ 
ture  and  prophetic  teachings  as  a  basis  for  developing 
and  evaluating  Mormon  political  theories. 

349R.  Topics  in  Politics.  (3:3:0  ea  ) 

350.  Political  Systems  of  the  USSR  and  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope.  (3:3:0) 

The  Communist  Party  and  Soviet  government. 
Marxist-Leninist  ideology,  and  formulation  and  execution 
of  policy,  including  social  and  economic  impact. 

351.  British  Government  and  Politics.  (3.3:0) 

Examination  of  the  origin  and  operation  ot  British  politi¬ 
cal  institutions  as  they  relate  to  contemporary  British  so¬ 
ciety 

352.  Ethnic  and  Class  Conflict.  (3:3 .0) 

Nature  and  causes  ol  political  stress  across  ethnic  and 
class  boundaries  in  rapidly  changing  societies  in  Africa. 
Latin  America.  Middle  East,  and  U  S. 
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353.  Government  and  Politics  of  China  and  Southeast 
Asia.  (3:3:0) 

Structure  and  behavior  ot  politics,  emphasizing  con¬ 
temporary  problems.  Also  for  Asian  studies  majors 

354.  Government  and  Politics  ol  Japan  and  Korea. 

(3:3:0) 

Structure  and  behavior  of  politics,  emphasizing  con¬ 
temporary  problems.  For  both  political  science  and  Asian 
studies  majors. 

355.  Canadian  Government  and  Politics.  (3:3:0) 

Growth  and  development  of  Canada  and  the  operation 
of  her  government. 

356.  French,  German,  and  Italian  Government  and  Pol¬ 
itics.  (3:3:0) 

Structure  and  dynamics  of  politics  as  well  as  current 
political  thought  in  these  countries. 

357.  Political  Systems  ot  the  Middle  East.  (3:3:0) 

Social,  philosophical,  and  religious  impact  on  Middle 
East  political  institutions  in  an  era  of  modernization  and 
conflict. 

358.  Politics  and  Society  In  Latin  America.  (3:3:0) 

Contemporary  issues  in  Latin  America's  search  for  po¬ 
litical  order  and  economic  development;  modernization 
and  political  stress,  military  and  politics,  church  and  state, 
and  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

359R.  Topics  In  Comparative  Government  and  Poli¬ 
tics.  (3:3:0  ea.) 

360.  Constitutional  Law— American  Federal  System. 

(3:3:0) 

361.  Constitutional  Law— Rights  and  Immunities. 

(3:3:0) 

363.  Administrative  Law  of  the  U.S.  (3:3:0) 

Legal  setting  for  administrative  bodies  and  judicial  con¬ 
trol  of  administrative  action.  Cases  read  and  discussed. 

364.  Jurisprudence.  (3:3:0) 

Problem  approach  to  ancient  and  modern  legal  philos¬ 
ophies,  emphasizing  the  nature  of  justice  and  the  relation 
of  law  to  morality. 

366.  (PolSci.-JA)  Criminal  Law.  (3:3:0) 

Nature,  sources,  and  types  of  criminal  law,  classifica¬ 
tion  and  analysis  of  specific  offenses,  and  crimes  in  gen¬ 
eral. 

367.  (PolSci.-JA)  Principles  of  Legal  Research.  (3:2:1) 

Preparing  legal  briefs,  opinions,  and  statements  of  law. 

368.  Anglo-American  Legal  Institutions.  (3:3:0) 

Origins  and  development  of  common  law  and  equity, 
the  writ  system,  court  systems,  basic  legal  terms,  and  the 
anatomy  of  a  lawsuit. 

369R.  (PolSci.-JA)  Topics  in  Law  and  Justice.  (3:3:0 

ea.) 

Relevant  contemporary  issues. 


379R.  Topics  in  International  Relations.  (3:3.0  ea 
Contemporary  issues  in  international  relations. 


!l. 


384R.  Topics  in  Policies  in  World  Politics.  (3:3:0  ea.) 

Securing  national  security  and  international  stability  in 
volatile  global  environment. 


■* 
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386.  World  Communism.  (3:3:0) 

Emergence  and  development  of  communist  politics  i 
relation  to  Marxist  and  Fabian  socialism,  fascism,  anti-cc^ 
lonialism,  and  Western  democracy. 


399R.  Field  Study:  Washington  Seminar,  Campaigi 
Management,  State  and  Local  internship,  Utah  Stat 
Legislature.  (Arr.) 

On-the-job  experience. 


33. 


utf 


ub' 


498R.  Directed  Individual  Study.  (1 -3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequ  y 
site:  senior  status  and  permission  of  department  chairma^ 
and  instructor. 


i.3 


499.  Senior  Seminar.  (3:2:0)  Prerequisite:  nexl-to-last  c  35 
last  undergraduate  semester  in  major. 

Research  in  field  of  concentration  and  writing  extensiv 
seminar  paper.  For  majors  who  plan  political  scienc  1; 
graduate  study.  ' 


509R.  Advanced  Topics  in  Political  Philosophy.  (3:3 
ea.) 

Relevent  contemporary  issues. 


1:3 


519R.  Advanced  Topics  In  American  Government  w 

(3:3:0  ea.) 

Relevant  contemporary  issues. 


529R.  Advanced  Topics  in  Political  Behavior.  (3:3:' 
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Relevant  contemporary  issues. 

539.  (PolSci.-PubPol.)  Advanced  Topics  In  Public  Pol 
icy.  (3:3:0  ea.) 

Relevant  contemporary  issues,  i.e.,  private  governmen  33 
etc. 


559R.  Advanced  Topics  in  Comparative  Government 

(3:3:0  ea.) 

Modernization  and  political  change;  comparative  legist! 
latures,  etc. 


569R.  Advanced  Topics  in  Law  and  Justice.  (3:3:0  ea.^ 
Economic  crime  investigation. 


578R.  Advanced  Topics  in  Foreign  Policies.  (3:3:0  ea  j 
Efforts  to  secure  national  security  and  international  sta 
bility  in  a  fragile  and  volatile  global  environment. 

579R.  Advanced  Topics  in  International  Relations  p 

(3:3:0  ea.) 

Relevant  contemporary  issues, 


599R.  Cooperative  Education:  Field  Study.  (Arr.) 
On-the-job  experience. 


680.  Scope  and  Methods.  (3:3:0) 
Graduate  Seminar. 


370.  Theory  of  International  Relations.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  PolSci.  170;  concurrent  registration  in  PolSci.  200. 
Actions  and  interactions  of  nations. 

373.  International  Law.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  PolSci.  170. 
Nature  and  function  of  international  law;  recognition, 

succession,  jurisdiction  rights,  and  immunities  of  states; 
nationality  and  jurisdiction  over  nations. 

374.  Regions  in  World  Politics.  (3:3:0) 

Political  integration  in  selected  world  regions:  Europe, 
Latin  America,  Central  America.  Emphasizes  theory. 

375.  International  Organizations.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite. 
PolSci.  200. 

Survey  in  an  historical  and  political  perspective. 

376.  U.S.  Foreign  Policy.  (3:3:0) 

How  American  foreign  policy  is  formulated  and  imple¬ 
mented.  analyzing  themes  of  American  toreign  policy  and 
their  critics. 

377.  National  Security  Affairs.  (3:3:0) 

Foreign  policy  formulation,  defense  strategy,  and  in¬ 
telligence  operations. 


681.  Theories  ot  Politics.  (3:3:0) 

690R.  Seminar  in  Political  Philosophy.  (1-3: 1-3:0  ea 
Prerequisite:  related  advanced  course(s). 

691 R.  Seminar  in  Politics.  (1-3: 1-3:0  ea.)  Prerequisite  5 
related  advanced  course(s). 

692R.  Seminar  in  Empirical  Theory.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prereq 
uisite:  related  advanced  course(s). 

693R.  Seminar  in  Public  Policy.  (3:3:0  ea.) 

695R.  Seminar  in  Comparative  Government  and  Poll  ! 

tics.  (1-3:1 -3:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  related  advancer 
course(s). 

696R.  Seminar  in  Public  Law.  (1-3:1 -3:0  ea.)  Prerequi* 
site:  related  advanced  course(s). 

697R.  Seminar  in  International  Relations.  (1-3:1  -3:1 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  related  advanced  course(s). 

698R.  Directed  Individual  Study.  (1 -3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequi 
site:  permission  of  graduate  committee  and  instructor. 

699R.  Thesis  lor  Master’s  Degree.  (1  -6:Arr .  Arr.  ea.)  j 
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ublic  Policy  Courses 

'  il.  (PubPol.-PolScl.)  Public  Policy  Process.  (3:3:0) 

Needs  and  demands  (or  public  action  on  policy  issues, 
'  ganization  of  public  support,  processes  and  problems 
*  decision-making  in  public  policy. 

12.  (PubPol.-PolScl.)  Policy  Analysis.  (3:3:0) 

The  nature  ot  policy  research,  identification  of  program 
,,  Q  tjectives,  problems  of  measurements,  sources  of  data, 
a  id  techniques  of  data  collection. 


palg 

Stai 


13.  (PubPol.-PolSci.)  Politics  ot  Bureaucracy.  (3:3:0) 

Interface  between  administration  and  poliics;  external 
lations  of  public  agencies.  Bureaucratic  typologies, 
jblic  control  methods,  and  legal  and  political  aspects  of 
Jblic  organizations. 


2  14.  (PubPol.-PolScl.)  Public  Ethics.  (3:3:0) 

13  Sources  of  values,  areas  of  conflict  with  government 
Dlicy,  means  of  value  accommodation 


>o1< 

'Sil 

'C 


15.  (PubPol.-PolScl.)  Natural  Resources  Policy. 

:3:0) 

Processes  and  politics  of  making  and  administering 
jblic  policies  relating  to  natural  resources.  Peculiar 
oblems  of  analysis  and  evaluation. 


;  36.  (PubPol.-PolSci.)  Government  and  Religion 

1:3:0) 

Christian-Hebraic  concepts  of  state.  American  expe 
ten  3nce  with  church-state  relations  (First  Amendment  prob 
ms).  Policy  issues  of  concern  to  contemporary  religions 


37.  (PubPol.-PolScl.)  Community  Power  and  Politics. 

!:$  3:3:0) 

Power  base  in  a  community,  sources  and  organization 
f  power.  Anomic  and  community  action  groups'  effect 
. .  pon  the  decision  makers  and  as  decision  makers  them- 
p"  3lves. 


39R.  (PubPol.-PolScl.)  Topics  in  Public  Policy.  (3:3:0 

a.) 

Contemporary  issues  relevant  to  public  policy. 

39R.  (PubPol.-PolSci.)  Topics  in  Public  Policy.  (3:3:0 

3«  a-) 

Contemporary  issues  relevant  to  public  policy,  e  g.,  pri- 
^  ate  governments,  etc. 

99R.  Cooperative  Education:  Public  Policy  Practicum 

,  A,rr.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  program  coordinator 
On-the-job  experience  or  policy  analysis  project. 

Sa 


15  ustice  Administration  Courses 

01.  Introduction  to  Justice  Administration.  (3:3:0)  In- 

lependent  Study  also. 

Philosophical  and  historical  background,  agencies  of 
riminal  justice,  and  evaluation  of  law  enforcement  today. 

02.  Law  Enforcement  Organization.  (3:3:0)  Indepen- 
ent  Study  also.  Prerequisite:  JA  101 . 

The  role  ol  the  law  enforcement  agency  in  the  admims- 
ation  of  justice;  basic  police  procedures, 
a 

99R.  Cooperative  Education:  Justice  Administration 
’racticum.  (1-9:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisite:  freshman  or 
lfi  ophomore  status,  JA  101. 

On-the-job  experience  with  BVU  Security/ Police. 

■q 

01.  Evidence.  (3:3:0)  Independent  Study  also.  Prerequi- 
ite:  JA  101,  PolSci.  200. 

Evidence  and  proof:  kinds,  degrees,  admissibility,  com- 
!(.  ietency,  and  weight;  laws  and  rules  of  evidence. 

»( 

302.  Investigation.  (3:3:0)  Independent  Study  also.  Pre¬ 
requisite;  JA  101 ,  PolSci.  200. 

Investigative  theory,  objectives,  and  procedures;  spe¬ 
cific  techniques  tor  selected  offenses;  special  problems  in 
( investigation. 

303.  Industrial  and  Retail  Security.  (3:0:0)  Independent 
'  Study  also.  Prerequisite:  JA  1 01 . 

Administering  protection  in  business  and  government 


304.  Criminal  Justice  Procedure.  (3:3:0)  Independent 
Study  also.  Prerequisite:  JA  101,  PolSci.  200. 

Adversary  system  of  criminal  justice:  tracing  a  criminal 
case  through  the  pretrial,  trial,  and  posttrial  process  and 
beyond. 

305.  Administration  of  Juvenile  Justice.  (3:3:0)  Inde¬ 
pendent  Study  also.  Prerequisite:  JA  101,  PolSci.  200, 
Sociol.  383. 

Organization,  functions,  and  jurisdiction  ot  juvenile 
agencies;  the  processes  from  initial  contact  with  police  to 
selection  ol  dispositional  alternatives;  juvenile  law  and 
court  procedures. 

306.  Criminalistics.  (3:2:1)  Prerequisite:  JA  101,  302, 
and  PolSci.  200;  recommended:  Chem.  100,  Physics 
100. 

Techniques  of  scientific  criminal  delection,  empha¬ 
sizing  value  of  special  scientific  aids  to  investigators. 

326.  Civil  Justice  Procedures.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  JA 
101. 

Role  of  the  attorney  assistant  in  civil  matters,  com¬ 
mercial  domestic  relations,  personal  injury  procedures, 
and  general  case  preparation. 

338.  (JA-PolScl.)  Justice  Administration  Research  and 
Evaluation:  Justice  Administration.  (3:1:2)  Prerequisite: 
JA  101  and  304. 

Analyzing  needs  for  improvement  in  agencies:  data  col¬ 
lection  and  analysis,  establishing  priorities  and  criteria, 
preparing  budgets,  and  grant  proposals. 

366.  (JA-PolScl.)  Criminal  Law.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  JA 
101  and  PolSci.  200 

Nature,  sources,  and  types  of  criminal  law;  classifica¬ 
tion  and  analysis  by  the  law  enforcement  officer  of  crimes 
in  general  and  of  specific  offenses. 

367.  (JA-PolSci.)  Principles  ol  Legal  Research.  (3:2:1) 
Techniques  of  legal  research  and  technology;  prepara¬ 
tion  of  legal  briefs,  opinions,  and  statements  ot  law 

369R.  Topics  in  Law  and  Justice.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Indepen¬ 
dent  Study  also.  Prerequisite:  JA  101. 

Topics  include  crime  prevention,  community  relations, 
special  police  tactics,  changing  role  ot  police,  and  organ¬ 
ized  crime 

399R.  (JA-PolSci.)  Cooperative  Education:  Justice  Ad¬ 
ministration  Practicum.  (1 -9:0:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  junior 
or  senior  status. 

On-the-job  experience  throughout  the  world 
509.  Law  Enforcement  Administration.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  JA  101, 301;  PolSci.  200,  330. 

Organization  and  management  of  line  and  staff  oper¬ 
ation;  professionalization,  ethics,  and  press  and  public  re¬ 
lations. 

569R.  Advanced  Topics  In  Law  and  Justice.  (3:3:0  ea.) 

599R.  Cooperative  Education:  Advanced  Justice  Ad¬ 
ministration  Practicum.  (1-9.0  0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  JA 
101,  102,  301,  302,  304;  PolSci.  200;  and  consent  of 
coordinator. 

On-the-job  experience  throughout  Ihe  world 

Graduate  School  of 
Management 

Protessors:  Andrus,  Brower,  Call,  D.  Clarke,  Colton,  Dal¬ 
ton,  Davies,  Dyer,  Garrison,  Henderson,  Hubbard. 
Johnson,  Just,  Knighton,  McDonald,  Moflitt,  Oaks,  Or¬ 
ton,  Ritchie,  F  Skousen,  K.  Skousen,  J.  Smith,  Snow, 
Stanford,  Taylor,  Thompson.  Timmins,  Waters,  Wood- 
field, 

Associate  Professors:  Albrecht,  Barnes.  Buckwalter, 
Cameron,  D.  Cherrington.  O.  Chernngton,  Covey, 
Crawford,  Geurts,  Giauque.  Hardy,  Keele,  Kelly,  Kol- 
ler,  Lambert,  Lee,  McAllister,  McKell,  McKinnon,  Ove- 
son,  Parsons,  Pritchett,  Randall,  Rickenbach,  Sawaya, 
Schill,  Sonderegger,  Streuling.  Swinyard,  Timm,  Wisti- 
sen,  Woolley,  Woodworth,  Wright. 
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Assistant  Prolessors:  Bookstaber,  Cox,  R.  Clarke,  Gard¬ 
ner,  Howe,  Israelsen,  Jackson,  Kirkham,  Nadauld,  Pe¬ 
terson,  Romney,  M.  Smith,  Switzler,  Wheeler,  White. 
Wilkins. 

The  Graduate  School  ol  Management  offers  degrees  in 
the  following  graduate  professional  programs: 

Master  of  Business  Administration 

Master  of  Public  Administration 

Master  ol  Accountancy 

Master  ol  Organizational  Behavior 

Information  regarding  these  programs,  admission  stan¬ 
dards,  and  related  matters  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Graduate  School  of  Management  Bulletin,  which  is  avail¬ 
able  through  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  ol  Management,  154  JKB,  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity.  Provo,  Utah  84602. 

To  be  admitted  lo  the  Graduate  School  of  Manage¬ 
ment,  you  must  meet  the  high  academic  and  admission 
standards  established  by  each  ol  the  programs.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  you  must  meet  the  general  requirements  for  admis¬ 
sion  Jo  the  University,  including  the  personal  standards 
required  ol  all  students. 

Application  lor  admission  must  be  made  on  lorms  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Graduate  School  of  Management.  A  flexible 
admission  policy  is  used,  and  qualified  applicants  wilt  be 
accepted  as  long  as  places  are  available. 

To  be  admitted  to  GSM  classes,  you  must  have  satisfied 
the  prerequisites  or  have  special  permission. 


Master  of  Business 
Administration 

Degree  Program 

Master  of  Business  Administration  (MBA) 

For  details  concerning  admission  requirements  and  ap¬ 
plication  dates,  refer  to  the  Graduate  School  of  Manage¬ 
ment  Bulletin. 

Courses  for  Master  of 
Business  Administration 

Required  Courses 

97R.  Mathematics  for  Business  Analysis.  (0  credits) 
Review  ol  linear  algebra,  sets,  functions,  and  relations 
and  an  introduction  to  concepts  of  differential  and  integral 
calculus.  This  course  is  ottered  prior  to  the  first  semester 
for  those  without  adequate  background  in  calculus. 

500.  Corporate  Financial  Reporting.  (3  credits) 

A  study  ol  published  corporate  financial  statements  to 
aid  in  analysis  ol  a  wide  variety  ol  financial  reporting  is¬ 
sues. 

501.  Managerial  Accounting  I.  (3  credits) 

A  study  of  the  nature,  objectives,  and  procedures  of 
cost  accounting.  Topics  include  job  costing,  joint  product 
costing,  cost  behavior  analysis,  standard  costs,  problems 
ot  cost  allocation,  and  uses  of  cost  data  in  management 
decision  making. 

510.  Management  of  an  Enterprise.  (1  credit) 
Emphasizes  the  practical  solution  of  real  business  prob¬ 
lems  using  fundamental  economic  concepts.  Requires 
student  to  make  individual  and  group  decisions  under 
pressure  ot  time,  limited  information,  uncertainty,  and 
peer  competition. 

511.  Macroeconomics  and  Business  Environment.  (2 

credits) 

The  macro-structure  and  operation  of  the  economy; 
analyzing  fluctuations  in  national  income,  employment 
and  prices;  the  influence  of  monetary  and  fiscal  policies; 
and  the  impact  ol  these  factors  on  business  operations. 


512.  Business  Administration  and  Government  Pollc 

(2  credits)  >  ||.l 

The  examination  ol  the  impacts  and  interrelationshi; 
of  government  on  business  within  an  economic  tram' 
work. 

513.  Managerial  Economics.  ( 2yh  credits) 

Application  of  specific  micro-economic  concepts  jj. 

business  operation.  Structure  and  behavior  in  both  lack 
and  product  markets  are  examined.  Techniques  of  en 
pirical  analysis  basic  to  the  decision-making  process  ai 
utilized. 

520.  Business  Finance  I.  (2Vs  credits) 

A  study  ol  the  short-term  financing  of  a  business  ope  jj 
ation.  Development  of  techniques  tor  linancial  planninj  4! 
such  as  analysis  ol  ratios,  profitability,  and  liquidity.  ^ 

521.  Business  Finance  II.  (3  credits) 

A  continuation  ot  Business  Finance  I.  Examination  <  rj 
long-term  financing  and  an  analytical  approach  to  sue 
concepts  as  capital  budgeting,  valuation,  reorganizatior  ^ 
and  dividend  policy. 


531.  Quantitative  Analysis.  (3  credits) 

Introduction  to  simple  and  multiple  correlation  am 

regression  and  analysis  ol  variance  techniques.  Focus  i  : 
on  business  decision  making  under  conditions  ot  uncer 
tainty  primarily  through  the  use  of  Bayesian  Statistics.  - 

J! 

532.  Computers  and  Management.  (1  '/z  credits) 

An  examination  ol  the  use  ot  computers,  techniques  o 
systems  designs,  and  management  problems  concerner 
with  the  mechanization  of  data  processing.  A  compute 
language  is  taught  to  help  students  understand  the  com 
puter  and  how  it  can  help  solve  business-related  probr 
lems. 

533.  Operations  Management.  (3  credits) 

An  examination  ol  analytical  methods  for  the  manage  ' 
menl  of  business  operations;  techniques  for  design,  oper 
ation,  and  control  ol  operating  systems. 

540.  Organizational  Behavior.  (2'/z  credits) 

Analysis  of  individual,  group,  and  organization  variables 
which  inhibit  or  facilitate  effective  organizational  function' 
ing.  Topics  include  motivation,  rewards,  leadership,  con¬ 
flict,  decision  making,  structure,  evaluation,  and  change. 

541.  Management  and  Organization  Development.  (3 

credits) 

Analysis  of  organization  structure  and  design,  organiza¬ 
tional  motivation  and  control,  and  the  management  of 
change  in  organizations. 


550.  Marketing  Management.  (4  credits) 

Development  ol  analytical  marketing  tools  and  tech¬ 
niques,  and  their  utilization  in  case  analysis  and  decision 
making  in  marketing  management. 


561.  Written  and  Oral  Communication  I.  (1  credit) 
Examination  ol  most  frequent  communication  defi¬ 
ciencies,  learning  of  accepted  business  report  writing 
techniques,  and  development  ol  skills  that  contribute  to 
effectiveness  in  preparing  business  reports. 

562.  Written  and  Oral  Communication  II.  (1  credit) 

A  continuation  of  Written  and  Oral  Communication  I. 

563.  Management  Simulation.  (1  credit) 

Integration  of  the  functional  areas  of  business  and  or¬ 
ganizational  behavior  through  use  ol  a  management  sim¬ 
ulation  game. 

680.  Business  Policy.  (3  credits) 

A  top-management  approach  to  the  problems  of  deter¬ 
mining  corporate  strategy. 

682.  Business,  Society,  and  the  individual.  (3  credits) 
An  analysis  ot  the  forces  operating  on  business  lirms 
and  those  created  by.  business  lirms  such  as  individual 
ethics,  labor  relations,  urban  affairs,  race  and  sex  dis-* 
crimination,  and  government  relations. 
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Electives 

601.  Managerial  Accounting  il.  (3  credits) 

A  continuation  oi  Managerial  Accounting  I.  with  par¬ 
ticular  emphasis  on  process  costing  systems  and  on  cur¬ 
rent  costing  issues,  problems,  and  applications  The 
course  requires  completion  of  an  approved  project 

602.  Federal  income  Taxation.  (3  credits) 

Analysis  lo  heighten  awareness  of  tax  considerations 
on  business  decisions.  Business  transactions  are  ana¬ 
lyzed  for  their  tax  factors.  A  study  is  made  on  the  basic 
structure  of  the  law  and  the  implications  of  both  personal 
and  corporate  income  tax. 

603.  Corporate  Accountability  I.  (3  credits) 

An  examination  of  principles  underlying  the  recording 
and  reporting  of  accounting  data.  Topics  include  valu¬ 
ation  and  its  relation  to  income  determination;  basic 
structure  of  financial  accounting  systems;  and  content, 
analysis,  and  interpretation  of  financial  statements. 

604.  Corporate  Accountability  II.  (3  credits) 

A  continuation  of  the  topics  in  Corporate  Accountability 

605.  Auditing  and  Corporate  Control.  (3  credits) 

Broad  review  of  audit  procedures  to  show  their  appli¬ 
cation  to  various  types  ot  audit  engagements  and  reports. 

606.  Seminar  in  Current  Accounting  Problems.  (3 

credits) 

A  study  ot  current  accounting  thought  and  issues.  The 
course  content  and  format  will  vary  from  year  to  year  in 
accordance  with  interests  of  the  instructor  and  students. 

610.  Industry  Structure  and  Pricing.  (3  credits) 

A  detailed  analysis  of  a  selected  firm  or  industry,  in¬ 
volving  estimation  of  demand  and  cost  curves  for  that  firm 
or  industry. 

611.  Seminar  in  Industry  Structure  and  Pricing.  (3 

credits) 

Continuation  of  analysis  begun  in  MBA  610.  This 
course  involves  the  preparation  of  a  major  paper  analyz¬ 
ing  pricing  policies  of  a  particular  firm  or  industry  in  light 
of  demand  and  cost  analysis.  Prerequisite;  MBA  610. 

613.  Business  and  Economic  Forecasting.  (3  credits) 
Examination  of  large-scale  macro  forecasting  models 
and  their  application  to  forecasting  trends  for  individual 
business  firms.  Course  also  includes  analysis  of  regional 
macro-models. 

620.  Advanced  Corporate  Finance.  (3  credits) 

A  selection  of  important  problems  surrounding  the  is¬ 
sues  ot  financial  strategy  and  tactics  confronting  top  fi¬ 
nancial  and  general  managers. 

621.  Quantltafive  Financial  Analysis.  (3  credits) 

An  examination  of  the  methodology  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  theories  ot  finance.  Special  emphasis  is  given 
to  the  application  of  quantitative  methods  in  the  solution 
of  financial  problems. 

622.  investments.  (3  credits) 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  basic  principles  and 
techniques  of  investment  analysis  and  portfolio  selection 
and  management.  Portfolio  policies  available  to  investors 
are  critically  appraised. 

623.  investment  Analysis  and  Portfolio  Theory.  (3  cred¬ 
its) 

An  application  of  quantitative  techniques  to  the  portfolio 
selection  process  and  the  analysis  of  securities.  A  review 
of  the  existing  literature  on  portfolio  selection,  revision, 
and  measurement  and  evaluation  is  included. 

624.  The  Capital  Markets:  Structure  and  Analysis.  (3 

credits) 

An  examination  of  the  organizations  and  functions  of 
the  capital  markets:  relationships  to  the  money  markets, 
historical  background,  structures,  and  analysis  of  signifi¬ 
cant  economic  problems  and  trends  in  the  markets. 

625.  Management  of  Financial  Institutions.  (3  credits) 
Examination  ol  problems  and  policies  of  financial  in¬ 
stitutions.  Topical  areas  include  competition  for  funds,  as¬ 


set  liability  management,  capital  management,  strategic 
diversification,  and  shaping  ol  competitive  strategy 

626.  Seminar  In  Finance.  {3  credits) 

A  consideration  ot  current  topics  ot  financial  interest. 
Specific  content  ot  course  is  largely  a  function  ot  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  instructor  and  the  participants  in  the  class. 
Research  topics  in  the  area  of  financial  institutions,  in¬ 
vestments.  and  corporate  finance  will  be  considered 

627.  International  Finance.  (3  credits) 

Presentation  of  the  basic  theoretical  and  institutional 
framework  for  consideration  of  issues  in  international  fi¬ 
nance.  From  the  perspective  of  the  firm,  the  course  eval¬ 
uates  short-  and  long-term  financial  decisions;  hedging, 
speculation,  and  arbitrage;  dumping;  and  price  discrimi¬ 
nation. 

628.  Futures  Markets.  (3  credits) 

An  examination  of  futures  markets  with  a  primary  orien¬ 
tation  toward  commodity  speculation.  Fundamental  and 
technical  analysis  will  be  emphasized 

629.  Options  Markets.  (3  credits) 

An  examination  of  the  theory  of  options  pricing:  an  in- 
depth  look  at  the  formation  and  use  of  options  pricing 
techniques,  and  a  review  of  investment  strategies  using 
options 

630.  Advanced  Quantitative  Methods.  (3  credits) 

Study  of  linear  programming,  duality /sensitivity-  analy¬ 
sis.  integer  programming,  stochastic  programming,  dy¬ 
namic  programming,  and  markoft  processes  and  their  ap¬ 
plication  to  business  problems. 

631.  Advanced  Data  Analysis.  (3  credits) 

Use  of  standard  methods  of  statistical  estimation  and 
inference  in  analyzing  empirical  and  experimental  data 
Topics  considered  include  introduction  to  experimental 
design,  analysis  of  variance  and  covariance,  multiple  cov¬ 
ariance.  and  factor  analysis. 

632.  Systems  Simulation.  (3  credits) 

An  examination  of  the  formulation,  construction,  and 
application  of  quantitative  models  for  business  planning 
and  decision  making.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the 
use  of  simulation  models. 

633.  Mathematical  Modeling.  (3  credits) 

An  examination  of  the  logic,  application  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  decision  models.  The  intent  is  to  provide  an 
understanding  of  the  logic,  methods  and  techniques  ol 
various  operations  research  models  that  will  allow  co¬ 
operation  with  specialists  in  the  quantitative  disciplines. 

634.  Advanced  Operations  Management.  (3  credits) 
Discussion  of  classical  and  current  models  and  solution 

techniques  in  production  and  operations  management. 

635.  Systems  Analysis  and  Design.  (3  credits) 
Application  of  business  systems  analysis  and  design  to 

situations  ranging  from  small  intracompany  functional 
units  lo  large  company-industry  interactions. 

636.  Operations  Management  Seminar.  (3  credits) 
Cases,  readings,  and  research  on  current  industrial 

practices  and  problems  in  production  and  operations 
management. 

640.  Dynamics  of  Interpersonal  Behavior.  (3  credits) 
Designed  to  increase  understanding  of  interpersonal 

and  small  group  behavior.  Students  learn  how  to  function 
in  small  groups  and  how  to  relate  to  others  as  a  result  ot 
the  feedback  and  reaction  of  other  class  members. 

641.  Leadership  in  Organizations.  (3  credits) 

An  examination  of  problems  in  the  application  ol  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge  for  the  development  ot  effective  leaders; 
comparative  analysis  of  research,  theories,  and  practices 
of  different  approaches  to  leadership  training 

642.  Career  Development.  (3  credits) 

Development  of  skills  in  career  management.  Students 
learn  the  process  of  personal  assessment  by  analyzing 
data  on  their  own  histones,  interests,  skills,  values  They 
also  explore  early  career  possibilities  and  consider  alter¬ 
native  plans  lor  action. 
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643.  Management  Philosophy  and  Style.  (3  credits) 

An  experience-based  class  to  help  students  look  at 
their  potential  management  style  and  to  develop  a  philos¬ 
ophy  ot  management 

644.  Advanced  Personnel  Administration.  (3  credits) 

An  examination  ot  personnel  tunctions  trom  a  theo¬ 
retical,  applied,  and  research  orientation:  recruitment,  se¬ 
lection,  interviewing;  test  validation,  performance  apprais¬ 
al,  equal  employment  opportunity,  wage  and  salary 
administration,  and  morale  measurement. 

645.  Motivation  and  Control.  (3  credits) 

A  review  of  the  major  approaches  to  the  study  of  moti¬ 
vation  and  to  explore  the  application  ot  these  concepts  to 
problems  of  managing  complex  organizations. 

646.  Organization  Theory.  (3  credits) 

A  review  of  concepts  and  research  findings  from  psy¬ 
chology.  social  psychology,  sociology,  cultural  anthropol¬ 
ogy,  and  systems  theory  which  are  useful  in  under¬ 
standing  behavioral  forces  operating  in  complex 
organizations,  and  their  implications  for  organizational  de¬ 
velopment. 

647.  ‘Advanced  Seminar  in  Organizational  Behavior.  (3 

credits) 

A  study  ot  special  topics  or  problems  varying  trom  se¬ 
mester  to  semester.  Examples:  (1)  conflict  resolution,  (2) 
power  and  influence,  (3)  intergroup  relations,  (4)  career 
development  and  planning. 

648.  The  Dynamics  ot  Organization  Change:  Inter¬ 
ventions  and  Strategies.  (3  credits) 

An  examination  of  the  forces  operating  to  induce  or  re¬ 
sist  change  in  organizations  and  the  strategy  and  tactics 
of  organization  change.  Students  will  be  exposed  to  the 
current  methods  of  producing  organization  change. 

650.  Marketing  Research  and  Information  Systems.  (3 

credits) 

An  examination  ot  the  design  and  use  of  marketing  in¬ 
formation  systems,  with  special  emphasis  on  experimental 
and  survey  research  techniques  used  in  marketing.  A  ma¬ 
jor  research  project  is  required. 

651.  Buyer  Behavior  and  Marketing  Decisions.  (3  cred¬ 
its) 

An  exploration  of  the  application  of  behavioral  science 
concepts  and  consumer  research  methods  and  findings 
to  marketing  problems.  Special  focus  is  on  the  analysis  of 
the  behavioral  dimensions  of  markets  and  markel  seg¬ 
ments  as  they  influence  marketing  decisions. 

652.  Quantitative  Methods  and  Market  Analysis.  (3 

credits) 

Application  of  quantitative  methods  in  marketing  analy¬ 
sis  including  various  forecasting  procedures,  multi¬ 
dimensional  scaling,  multiple  discriminant  analysis.  Baye¬ 
sian  decision  making,  analysis  of  variance,  regression 
and  correlation,  and  other  techniques. 

653.  Seminar  In  Marketing.  (3  credits) 

An  intensive  study  of  various  markelmg  topics:  inter¬ 
national  marketing,  social  issues  in  marketing,  govern¬ 
ment  regulation  of  marketing,  sales  forecasting,  in¬ 
stitutions  and  channels,  marketing  in  nonbusiness 
organizations,  and  marketing  theory. 

654.  Sales  Management.  (3  credits) 

An  examination  of  the  nature  ot  personal  selling  sales 
organization,  planning,  and  control;  recruiting,  selecting, 
training,  compensating,  and  supervising  outside  sales¬ 
men.  With  emphasis  on  special  problems  of  sales  per¬ 
sonnel. 

655.  Retailing  Management.  (3  credits) 

A  study  of  the  aspecls  of  retail  slore  management,  in¬ 
cluding  buying,  merchandising,  inventory  management, 
promotion,  fashion,  location,  and  control.  The  course  is 
intended  to  be  an  introduction  to  retailing  management 
lor  those  planning  a  career  in  this  tield. 

656.  Industrial  Marketing.  (3  credits) 

Analysis  ot  buying  strategies,  market  opportunities, 
product  strategies,  channel  system  relations,  and  pricing 
ol  industrial  products  and  services.  Intensive  negotiation 
and  a  major  consultation  project. 


657.  Product  Management.  (3  credits) 

A  functional  examination  of  the  development 
agement  of  consumer  products.  Attention  is  given  to  theL  ( 
selection  ot  products,  line  planning,  brand  name  selec-  1 
tion,  packaging,  market  testing,  and  government  regu-  (ft 
lations.  jfo: 

660.  Management  ot  Acquisition  Strategy.  (3  credits)  t 
A  study  of  strategies  in  acquiring  material  resources  !"; 
supply  markel  analysis,  sourcing  survey,  negotiation  o^ 
contracts  and  contract  relations.  Intensive  practice  577 
gained  in  negotiation  capability.  E 

fit 

683.  New  Enterprise  Management.  (3  credits)  57J 

A  review  of  the  concepts  and  skills  of  entrepreneurship,  $er 

plus  student  teamwork  with  an  actual  developing  enter-  /, 
prise.  * 

he; 

684.  international  Business  Management.  (3  credits)  ^ 
A  study  of  problems  and  policies  of  multinational  corpo-  cre 

rations  operating  in  different  international  economic  set¬ 
tings.  Topics  include  financing  exports  in  foreign  oper-  * 
ations.  marketing  and  market  research,  and  managemenl  (C 
and  personnel  practices.  m 

685.  Business  Law.  (3  credits) 

An  introduction  to  the  body  of  law  that  governs  the  be 
havior  of  corporate  executives  in  their  relations  witt  K 
boards  of  directors,  stockholders,  and  the  general  public. 

686.  Real  Estate  Management.  (3  credits) 

An  application  of  the  principles  and  techniques  or 
problems  in  property  investments.  Includes  determinalior  M 
of  value,  financing  arrangements,  and  marketing  an<  61 
management  problems. 

* 

687.  Risk  Management.  (3  credits) 

An  examination  of  the  importance  of  risk  in  persona  n 
and  business  affairs;  the  different  methods  of  meetinc  q 
risks;  meeting  insurable  risks  through  insurance;  risk  anc 
public  policy.  lje 

688.  Applied  Econometrics.  (3  credits) 

A  study  of  single  equalion  econometric,  line,  program  x 
ming,  and  report  output  technique,  applied  (using  com-  r 
puter  algorithms)  to  an  industry.  q 


690.  Strategic  Planning.  (3  credits) 

An  examination  of  decision-making  in  inlegrating  dis 
ciplines  of  business,  concepts  and  experience  in  long  x 
range  planning  at  a  detailed  level?  Computer-assistec  a 
case  analysis.  Heavily  quantitative.  {| 

t 

691.  Field  Consulting.  (3  credits) 

Student  teams  are  responsible  for  performing  field  con  , 
suiting  assignments.  Written  and  oral  reports  to  the  spon  T 
soring  company  management  form  the  basis  by  whicf  , 
teams  are  graded. 

693.  Readings  and  Conference.  (1-3  credits) 

Subjecl  to  be  arranged  with  Ihe  instructor. 
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Degree  Program 

Master  of  Public  Administration  (MPA) 

For  details  concerning  admission  requirements,  appli¬ 
cation  dates,  and  program  description,  refer  lo  the  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Management  Bulletin. 

Master  of  Public  Administration  (Executive  Program) 

This  program  is  open  only  to  managers  with  previous 
experience.  For  details  concerning  admission  require¬ 
ments,  application  dates,  and  program  description,  refei 
to  the  Graduate  School  of  Management  Bulletin. 
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bourses  for  Master  of 
ee  >ublic  Administration 

H  73.  (PADM-Civil  Engineering)  Introduction  to  Public 
Vorks  Management.  (3  credits) 

An  overview  to  acquaint  public  administration  majors 
;  vith  real-life  engineering,  economics,  and  management 
>roblems  inherent  in  public  works  programs. 

CI<  »77.  Health  Services  Economics.  (3  credits) 

Broad  survey  of  economic  literature  on  production,  dis- 
ribution,  supply-demand,  and  use  of  health  resources. 

»78.  (PADM-Health  Sciences)  Epidemiology  tor  Health 
Services  Planning.  (1-2  credits) 

'  Application  of  analytical  tools  in  the  sfudy  of  acute  ill- 
less.  chronic  disease,  and  social  disorder.  Planning  for 
lealth  services  is  emphasized 

>00.  Public  Institutions,  Structures  and  Processes.  (1 

f  credit) 

A  study  of  the  structure  of  government,  business,  in- 
Justry,  volunteer  and  other  societal  institutions  and  the 
*  processes  of  government  policy  formulation  and  imple¬ 
mentation. 

501 .  Quantitative  Analysis.  (3  credits) 

3e  A  review  of  statistical  techniques,  stressing  application 
4  ;o  public  administration.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  measure- 
■it  menf,  descriptive  sfafistics,  probability  and  significance 
testing,  correlation,  regression,  analysis  of  variance,  and 
decision  making. 

602.  Management  Theory  (3  credits)  Prerequisite:  PADM 
art  613. 

A  study  in  changing  styles  of  the  manager;  behavioral 
research  findings;  group  dynamics;  personality  and  moti¬ 
vation  theories  relative  to  practice  and  skill  development 
«  in  public  organizations. 

603.  Personnel  Administration.  (2  credits) 

Introduction  to  organization,  processes  and  pro¬ 
cedures.  controls  and  problems  of  public  personnel  sys¬ 
tems.  This  course  acquaints  students  with  current  prac- 

ti  tices  of  classification,  wage  and  salary  administration, 
-  personnel  evaluation,  labor  relations  and  motivation. 

604.  Finance  Administration.  (2  credits) 

Analysis  of  the  organization  and  management  of  finan¬ 
cial  resources  in  the  public  sector  Attention  is  given  to 
fc  organization  and  responsibility  for  fiscal  control,  revenue 
sources,  debt  management,  and  intergovernmental  fman- 
edf  cial  relationships. 

605.  Managerial  Accounting  I  For  Public  Adminis¬ 
tration.  (2-3  credits) 

An  introduction  to  public  sector  accounting  systems 
and  processes,  emphasizing  the  role  of  accounting  in 
management  control,  financial  analysis,  decision  making, 
and  performance  evaluation. 

606R.  Development  Seminar.  (1-3  credits  ea.) 

Special  workshops  and  seminars  are  designed  for  per¬ 
sonal  growth  and  development  and  assessment  of  deci¬ 
sion-making  skills. 

607R.  Public  Policy  Analysis.  (1-3  credits  ea.) 

Examination  of  forces  and  events  in  fhe  formulation  ol 
public  policy.  Concepts  for  analysis  of  public  policy  are 
surveyed. 

608.  Ethical,  Political  and  Social  Environment  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Management  (3  credits) 

An  analysis  of  the  forces  operating  on  the  public  man¬ 
ager  and  the  ethical  considerations  ot  leadership  in  a 
democratic,  pluralistic  society. 

609R.  Practicum  in  Public  Administration.  (1-4  credits 
f.  ea.) 

A  planned  application  ot  administrative  concepts  in  a 
management  work  situation  and  an  analysis  ot  the  im¬ 
pact. 

s  610R.  Research  in  Public  Administration.  (1-3  credits 
u  ea.) 

f  The  study  and  application  of  research  methods  relative 
to  practical  problems  in  public  administration. 


611.  Management  Philosophy  and  Style.  (3  credits) 
Analysis  of  individual  behavior  in  group  and  organiza¬ 
tion  settings.  This  experience-based  class  helps  students 
fo  assess  their  leadership  style  and  to  develop  a  philoso¬ 
phy  of  management. 

612.  Management  and  Organization  Development.  (2 

credits) 

A  study  of  personal  management  development  and  ap¬ 
plication  and  concepts  of  organizational  structure,  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  growth;  decision  making;  communication; 
behavioral  models;  feedback;  and  self-development. 

613.  Human  Behavior  In  Public  Management  (1  credit) 
A  study  of  developing  a  progressive  learning  commu¬ 
nity.  Individual,  interpersonal,  and  group  behavior  empha¬ 
sized. 

614.  Program  Administration.  (2-3  credits) 

An  examination  of  the  basic  factors  underlying  the  ef¬ 
fective  administrafion  of  specific  projects  in  public  admin¬ 
istration. 

61 5R.  Legal  Concepts  for  Public  Managers.  (1-3  cred¬ 
its  ea.) 

An  introduction  to  administrative  and  commercial  law 
Modules  in  health  services  and  local  government  law  are 
included. 

616.  Computer  Concepts  tor  Management.  (2  credits) 
An  overview  ol  electronic  data  systems,  systems  analy¬ 
sis,  software,  hardware,  and  management  information. 

617.  Economics  (or  Rational  Decision  Making.  (2  cred¬ 
its) 

The  application  of  microeconomics  to  public  policy  de¬ 
cision  making;  to  constrained  optimization,  policy  outputs 
and  inputs;  and  to  techniques  of  production  function  and 
cost  equation  estimation 

618.  Macroeconomics  and  Public  Environment.  (2 

credits) 

A  study  of  national  income,  employmenf,  prices,  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy,  and  the  impact  of  government  regu¬ 
lation  on  and  institutions  involved  in  national  economy. 

61 9R.  Directed  Readings  in  Public  Administration.  (1-3 
credits  ea.)  Prerequisite:  permission  of  adviser  and  in¬ 
structor  prior  fo  registration 
Individualized  reading  and  consultations. 

620.  Public  Management  Control  and  Budgeting.  (2 

credits) 

An  introduction  to  budget  allocation  and  management 
control  with  special  focus  on  the  budgeting,  program¬ 
ming,  and  political  dimensions  of  fhe  budgeting  process 

621.  Managerial  Accounting  II  for  Public  Adminis¬ 
tration.  (2  credits) 

A  discussion  of  accounting  for  the  costs  and  benefits  ot 
public  programs,  with  emphasis  on  cost  analysis,  cost 
control,  and  cost-based  budgets  and  performance  re¬ 
ports. 

622.  Written  Communications  I  (1  credit) 

Development  of  written  communication  skills.  Effective¬ 
ness  in  writing  reports,  memoranda,  and  other  manage¬ 
ment  documents  is  emphasized 

623.  Written  Communications  II.  (1  credit) 

Continuation  of  Written  Communications  I. 

624.  Public  Sector  Labor/ Management  Relations.  (2 

credits) 

A  study  of  collective  bargaining,  contract  negotiation, 
and  contract  management. 

625.  Public  Management  Strategy  and  Organization 
Policy.  (2  credits) 

An  examination  of  management  approach  to  the  deter¬ 
mination  ot  mission,  goals,  policy  and  implementation  ot 
programs  Emphasis  is  placed  on  organization  environ¬ 
ment,  decision  making,  and  utilization  of  human  and  fi¬ 
nancial  resources. 

627R.  Seminar  In  Local  Government  Administration. 

(1-3  credits  ea.) 

Topics  in  local  government  administration 
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628.  Urban  Economic  Development.  (2-3  credits) 

A  seminar  in  planning  and  implementing  community 
economic  development  programs.  Identifies  and  eval¬ 
uates  contributing  and  detracting  factors. 

629.  Urban  and  Regional  Planning.  (3  credits) 

An  examination  of  the  basic  problems  and  techniques 
in  the  preparation  ot  planning  documents  for  urban  gov¬ 
ernment.  Attention  is  given  to  environmental  impact  state¬ 
ments.  specific  plans,  and  implementation  procedures  in 
urban  planning. 

630.  Urban  Management.  (3  credits) 

An  examination  of  administrative  organization,  munici¬ 
pal  functions,  communications,  regulatory  procedures 
and  intergovernmental  relations. 

631.  County  and  Regional  Management.  (2-3  credits) 

A  review  ot  modernization  studies,  consolidation  move¬ 
ments.  and  councils  of  government. 

632.  Intergovernmental  Administrative  Relations.  (2-3 
credits) 

An.  evaluation  ot  the  new  federalism  and  its  impact  on 
the  organization  and  administration  of  state  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments.  Special  attention  given  to  cooperative  associ¬ 
ations,  revenue  sharing,  grantsmanship,  and  technical  as¬ 
sistance  programs. 

637R.  Seminar  in  Economic  Analysis.  (1-3  credits  ea  ) 
Application  of  economic  tools  to  public  problems. 

638.  Business  Government  Relations.  (1-3  credits) 

A  study  of  the  interaction  between  business  and  gov¬ 
ernment  organizations,  including  the  influence  ol  busi¬ 
ness  leaders  on  public  policy  and  the  regulation  of  busi¬ 
ness  by  government  organizations. 

639R.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis.  (1-3  credits  ea.) 

An  evaluation  ot  quantitative  methods  tor  decision  anal¬ 
ysis.  Topics  will  include:  decision  trees,  decision  rules, 
utilities  (personal  values),  subjective  probabilities,  oper¬ 
ations  research,  and  forecasting. 

640.  Administrative  Planning  and  Systems  Analysis. 

(2-3  credits) 

Introduction  to  techniques  of  strategic  and  tactical  ad¬ 
ministrative  planning  and  basic  systems  analysis.  Course 
emphasizes  conceptual  understanding  and  development 
of  actual  planning  and  analysis  skills. 

653.  Budget  Allocation  and  Analysis.  (2-3  credits) 

A  study  of  theory  and  practice  of  public  sector  budg¬ 
eting,  including  the  application  of  theories  such  as  per¬ 
formance,  program,  and  zero-based  budgeting  in  the 
management  control  process. 

654.  Debt  Management  In  Government.  (2-3  credits) 
Advanced  study  of  capital  markets,  debt  instruments, 

bond  issues,  debt  servicing,  and  financial  disclosure  re¬ 
quirements. 

655R.  Seminar  in  Public  Finance  Administration.  (1-3 
credits  ea.) 

Advanced  study  in  public  finance  and  accounting  with 
variation  in  topics  to  meet  current  needs. 

656.  Cash  Management  and  the  Investment  of  Funds. 

(1-2  credits) 

A  study  ol  cash  flow  analysis,  cash-based  budgeting, 
treasury  cash  management,  cash  collection  policies, 
short-term  financing,  and  the  temporary  investment  of  idle 
funds. 

657.  Risk  Analysis  and  Risk  Management  in  Public 
Sector  Organizations.  (1-2  credits) 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  public  sector 
risk  analysis  and  of  the  elements  that  are  essential  to  a 
sound  risk  management  program. 

658.  Auditing  Public  Programs,  Organizations,  and  Fi¬ 
nances.  (2-3  credits) 

A  study  ot  basic  principles,  methods,  and  standards  of 
financial  and  performance  auditing  in  the  public  sector, 
and  the  role  of  audit  systems  in  public  management. 


660.  Public  Safety  Administration.  (2  credits) 

An  examination  of  the  organization  and  management  ol ' 
public  safety  institutions  Particular  attention  is  directed  to  A 
professionalism,  ethics,  relationship  with  the  press,  and  * 
development  of  community  relations  programs. 

661 R.  Seminar  in  Judicial  Administration.  (2-3  credits^ 

Studies  in  judicial  administration  with  variation  in  topics  i55t 
to  meet  current  needs,  including  socio-cultural  tounda-& 
tions  of  criminal  law,  the  law  enforcement  function,  oper¬ 
ation  and  function  ot  courts,  and  general  court  manage-  9* 
ment. 

665R.  Seminar  in  Health  Care  Administration.  (1-3 
credits  ea.)  Prerequisite:  PAdm,  672,  673,  or  consent  ol" 
department. 

Studies  in  health  care  administration  and  planning  with 
variation  of  topics  to  meet  current  needs. 

666.  Health  Care  Finance.  (3  credits)  Prerequisite:5® 
PAdm.  605,  621, 667  or  consent  ol  department. 

An  examination  of  budget  and  accounting  systems  ap-  r 
plied  to  health  institutions,  including  costs,  rate  setting,^ 
revenue  sources  and  reimbursements,  capital  manage- so; 
ment,  and  regulation  of  hospital  expenditures.  Attention  i  <$', 
given  to  the  administrator’s  financial  role. 

667.  Hospital  Administration.  (2  credits) 

An  examination  ot  the  management  ot  health  in-™ 
stitutions  with  special  emphasis  on  the  general  hospital. 
ownership,  organization  and  culture,  control,  health  ser-  30; 
vices  law,  and  manpower  management. 

668.  Health  Care  Planning.  (2  credits)  Prerequisite  * 
PAdm.  577,  or  consent  of  department. 

An  examination  of  health  care  planning  jurisdictions  52 
planning  processes,  regulation  and  government  interface  32 
resource  allocation  and  cost  benefit  effectiveness.  Atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  regional  health  care  systems. 

672.  Health  Services  Regulation  and  Policy.  (2  credits)  * 
A  study  ot  state  and  federal  regulations.  Initiatives  ir  S2 

health  manpower,  access  to  health  care,  quality  assur-  $ 
ance,  and  costs  containment  will  be  emphasized. 

673.  Organization  and  Management  of  Health  Ser| 

vices.  (2  credits)  S3 

A  study  of  the  various  components  involved  in  health  ft 
services  delivery,  such  as  manpower,  institutions,  anc 
planning.  c 

676.  Health  Services  Management  Policy.  (2  credits  \ 
Prerequisite:  PAdm.  667,  672,  673  or  consent  of  depart  > 
ment.  S» 

A  management  approach  to  the  problems  of  determin  s 
ing  strategy  Decision-making  tools  are  applied  to  cases. 

680R.  Seminar  in  International  Administration.  (2-;  T 
credits  ea.) 

An  examination  of  international  administration  with  vari  $ 
ation  in  topics  to  meet  current  needs,  including  com  ; 
parative  administration  of  technical  assistance  with  em 
phasis  on  cultural  restraints  ot  program  transfer. 

685R.  Seminar  In  Public  Personnel  Administration.  (1  T 
3  credits  ea.)  1 

An  advanced  study  in  public  personnel  administratior  ; 
with  variation  of  topics  to  meet  current  needs.  Including 
salary  administration,  safety  (OSHA)  and  health,  benefit! 
administration,  equal  employment  opportunity  (EEO),  pro 
ductivity  measurement,  and  training  in  the  public  sector. 

686.  Collective  Bargaining  in  the  Public  Sector.  (C 

credits) 

A  study  of  public  sector  unionization;  organizational  ac 
tivities  and  elections,  exclusive  representation  preparation 
for  bargaining;  at-the-tab!e  negotiations;  costing-out  prof 
posals;  impasse  resolution;  concluding  the  contract;  im 
plications  of  bilateralism. 

687.  Labor  Contract  Management.  (3  credits) 

A  seminar  in  public  sector  unionization;  supervisor  i 
steward  relationships;  management  /union  obligations  un 
der  a  contract;  third-party  impasse  resolution;  grievanci 
procedures;  strikes  and  work  stoppages;  day-to-day  con 
tract  administration. 
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88.  Manpower  Planning  in  the  Public  Sector.  (3  cred- 
I  5) 

A  study  of  torecasling  methodologies  and  techniques, 
i  le  planning  process;  estimating  short-,  intermediate-, 
>ng-range  manpower  needs;  needs  assessments:  drs- 
ggregating  data  configurations;  adjusting  public  per- 
onnel  management  to  the  data. 

95R.  Seminar  in  Administrative  Behavior.  (1-3  credits 

1  3  ) 

X*  Topics  in  organization  behavior  varying  from  semester 
d  semester. 

bourses  for  Master  of  Accountancy 

*01.  Special  Problems  in  Accounting  I.  (3  credits). 

’rerequisile.  !PA  302 

A  study  of  partnerships,  estates  and  trusts,  and  consoli- 
iafions. 

.  >02.  Special  Problems  in  Accounting  II.  (2  credits)  Pre- 
equisite:  IPA  302. 

An  examination  of  selected  advanced  accounting  top- 
cs. 

*  503.  Accounting  tor  Nonprofit  Organizations.  (3  cred- 

*  Is)  Prerequisite;  Acctg.  202  or  203 

A  study  of  accounting  concepts  and  methods  peculiar 
o  governmental  units,  universities,  hospitals,  and  other 
r  nonprofit  organizations. 

;  509.  Accounting  Theory.  (3  credits)  Prerequisite;  IPA 

*  302. 

A  study  of  the  theoretical  bases  for  generally  accepted 
e  accounting  principles  and  proposed  alternatives  to  these 
”  principles. 

521.  Advanced  Taxation.  (3  credits)  Prerequisite;  IPA 
3  321. 

*  An  examination  of  tax  laws  as  they  apply  to  selected 
tax  entities  with  an  introduction  to  tax  research  method¬ 
's)  ology 

522.  Tax  Research  Methodology.  (4  credits)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  IPA  321  and  521 

An  in-depth  treatment  of  research  and  procedures  em- 
phasizing  communication  and  presentation  of  findings. 

532.  Advanced  Mathematics  of  Business.  (3  credits) 
Prerequisite:  Math.  110  and  Acctg.  232. 

-  An  examination  of  selected  topics  from  finite  mathemat¬ 
ics.  vectors,  matrices,  trigonometry,  analytical  geometry. 

S)  and  elementary  differential  and  integral  calculus  as  ap- 

-  plied  to  business. 

542.  Advanced  Business  Law.  (3  credits)  Prerequisite: 

*  Acctg.  242. 

►  A  study  ot  business  law  for  accountants  and  business- 
1.3  men.  with  emphasis  on  laws  covered  in  professional  ac¬ 
counting  examinations. 

551.  Application  Programming  tor  Business  Systems. 

^  (3  credits)  Prerequisite:  ComSci.  133  and  134 
J  A  study  ot  computer  applications  in  business  using  the 
COBOL  programming  language,  structured  program- 
ming.  data  management,  sorting,  and  file  maintenance. 

552.  Information  Systems  Detailed  Design.  (3  credits) 
'  Prerequisite:  IPA  356 

>5  An  examination  of  integrated  applications  focusing  on 
s  details  of  each  step  in  the  systems  design  life  cycle. 

553.  Information  Systems  Analysis.  (3  credits) 

An  introduction  to  information  systems,  concepts,  un- 
3  derlying  theories,  disciplines,  and  tools.  Offered  Fall  Se¬ 
mester  only. 

565.  Auditing  Methodology.  (3  credits)  Prerequisite:  IPA 
v  365 

A  study  of  auditing  methodology  including  computer 
software  and  statistical  sampling  to  perform  audits  of 
complex  business  organizations. 

580.  Professional  Ethics.  (2  credits) 
f  An  examination  of  the  concepts  of  professional  ethics, 
rules  of  conduct,  and  practical  problems  and  cases  bear¬ 
ing  on  moral,  economic,  and  social  issues  Register  con¬ 
currently  in  BEAM  540R 


586.  Contemporary  Professional  Accounting  Prob¬ 
lems.  (3  credits)  Prerequisite:  IPA  302.  321 . 365.  501 . 

A  study  in  accounting  problems  with  emphasis  on 
problems  encountered  in  professional  examinations 

587.  Contemporary  Management  Accounting  Prob¬ 
lems.  (3  credits) 

A  study  in  management  accounting  with  emphasis 
upon  problems  encountered  in  the  CMA  professional  ex¬ 
amination. 

599R.  Accounting  Internship.  (3  credits  ea.) 

Practical,  on-the-job  experience  and  training  in  in¬ 
dustry,  government,  or  public  accounting  firms 

609.  Theory  of  Accounts  and  Statements.  (3  credits) 

A  study  of  the  history  and  development  ot  accounting 
and  financial  statements— their  meaning  and  inter¬ 
pretation.  Class  work  includes  an  analysis  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  in  current  accounting  theory. 

612.  Managerial  Cost  Accounting.  (3  credits) 

A  study  of  specialized  areas  in  cost  determination  and 
cost  allocation. 

613.  Seminar  in  Resource  Allocation  and  Control.  (3 

credits) 

615.  income  Tax  Considerations  of  Managerial  Deci¬ 
sions.  (3  credits) 

An  examination  of  the  effect  of  the  federal  income  tax 
on  business  decisions. 

620.  Special  Problems  in  Federal  Taxation.  (3  credits) 
Prerequisite:  IPA  321. 

Special  property  transactions,  accounting  periods  and 
methods,  tax  paymenls  and  credits,  tax  concepts,  report¬ 
ing  tax  liability. 

621.  Corporate  Taxation  i.  (3  credits)  Prerequisite:  IPA 
522. 

A  study  of  the  federal  income  taxation  of  corporations 
and  shareholders. 

622.  Corporate  Taxation  II.  (3  credits)  Prerequisite.  IPA 
522. 

A  continuation  of  Corporate  Taxation  I.  Includes  con¬ 
solidated  returns. 

623.  Taxation  of  Partnerships.  (3  credits)  Prerequisite: 
IPA  522. 

An  examination  of  federal  income  taxation  of  general 
and  limited  partnerships  and  partners. 

624.  Taxation  ot  Estates,  Gifts,  and  Fiduciaries.  (3 

credits)  Prerequisite:  IPA  522. 

An  examination  ot  federal  taxation  ot  property  trans¬ 
ferred  by  death  and  gift,  and  the  federal  taxation  of  in¬ 
come  of  trusts  and  estates. 

625R.  Current  Tax  Policy.  (1  -3  credits  ea  ) 

An  intensive  study  of  special  and  current  tax  topics  and 
policies 

626.  Taxation  of  Deferred  Compensation  and  Fringe 
Benefits.  (3  credits)  Prerequisite:  IPA  522. 

An  examination  of  federal  legislation  and  regulations 
treating  pensions,  profit-sharing  plans,  and  other  types  of 
deferred  compensation;  fringe  benefit  problems. 

627.  Taxation  of  Exempt  Organizations.  (3  credits)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  IPA  522. 

An  examination  of  federal  legislation  and  regulations 
pertaining  to  tax  exempt  organizations,  private  founda¬ 
tions,  public  charities,  and  other  groups;  unrelated  in¬ 
come 

628.  Taxation  of  Foreign  Income.  (3  credits)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  IPA  522. 

An  examination  of  federal  taxation  of  foreign  transac¬ 
tions. 

629.  Tax  Planning  for  Families  and  Organizations.  (3 

credits)  Prerequisite.  IPA  522  and  624 
A  study  of  relationships  among  income,  gift,  and  estate 
taxes  and  their  impact  on  trusts,  corporations,  partner¬ 
ships.  or  other  associations 
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632.  Quantitative  Analysis  in  Business.  (3  credits)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  IP  A  532. 

A  study  ol  the  application  of  quantitative  analysis  to  ad¬ 
ministrative  problems 

655.  Management  of  Information  Systems.  (3  credits) 
Prerequisite:  IPA  552  or  553. 

A  study  of  management  problems  common  in  complex 
information  systems. 

656.  Seminar  in  Advanced  Systems  Analysis  and  De¬ 
sign.  (3  credits) 

An  examination  ol  on-line  real-time  systems,  database 
management  systems,  economics  ol  information,  and 
unique  features  of  various  application  systems.  Offered 
Winter  Semester  only. 

657.  Techniques  lor  Analysis  of  Unstructured  Sys¬ 
tems.  (3  credits)  Prerequisite:  IPA  552  or  553. 

An  examination  of  system  goals  and  objectives,  sys¬ 
tems  evaluation,  modeling  process,  problems  ol  large- 
scale  systems,  and  structured  modeling 

658.  Seminar  on  Management  Advisory  Services.  (3 

credits) 

Preparation  of  proposals:  conducting  an  engagement; 
guidelines  lor  MAS;  visiting  lecturers  Irom  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  practice. 

665.  Auditing  Seminar.  (3  credits) 

A  study  of  auditing  concepts  and  philosophy  and  their 
application  to  current  and  emerging  audit  areas. 

674.  Seminar  in  Corporate  Finance.  (3  credits)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  BusMgt.  301 . 

Topics  in  financial  management.  Study  emphasizes  re¬ 
cent  financial  theory  and  practice  and  use  of  computers 
and  quantitative  models  in  financial  management. 

675.  Business  Policy  I.  (3  credits) 

A  study  of  top-management  approach  to  the  problems 
of  determining  corporate  strategy. 

676.  Theory  of  Public  Finance.  (3  credits) 

Theory  of  public  finance. 

681.  Regulatory  Agencies.  (2  credits) 

An  introduction  to  the  SEC  and  other  regulatory 
agencies  impacting  on  the  accounting  profession. 

687R.  Seminar  in  Accounting  and  Reporting  Problems. 

(1-3  credits  ea.) 

An  in-depth  study  into  current  accounting  and  report¬ 
ing  problems  and  their  solutions. 

691 R.  Research  Seminar.  (2  credits  ea.) 

An  IPA  course  which  covers  research  methodology 
and  the  writing  of  a  research  report  in  proper  form. 

693R.  Reading  and  Conference.  (1-3  credits  ea.)  Sub¬ 
ject  to  be  arranged  with  instructor. 

Courses  for  Master  of 
Organizational  Behavior 

523.  Leadership  in  Organizations:  Case  Histories  and 
Practicum.  (3  credits) 

A  study  of  live  leadership  problems  from  students’  ex¬ 
periences,  solved  with  the  use  of  leadership  skills,  lead¬ 
ership  theory,  and  discipline. 

606.  Organizational  Behavior  and  Administration.  (3 

credits) 

Study  of  current  theories  of  organization  and  how  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  managers  can  develop  and  improve  or¬ 
ganizational  functioning. 

610.  Management  Philosophy  and  Style.  (3  credits) 

A  review  of  contemporary  models  of  management  and 
the  development  of  a  philosophy  of  management. 

616.  Industrial  Democracy.  (3  credits) 

An  analysis  of  contemporary  efforts  to  restructure  the 
workplace,  including  co-determination,  self-management, 
cooperatives,  and  other  quality-of-work-life  schemes,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  U.S.  and  Europe. 


625.  Advanced  Personnel  Administration.  (3  credits 
Prerequisite:  one  course  in  statistics  and/or  research 
methodology. 

An  examination  of  personnel  Junctions  from  a  theo  * 
retical,  applied,  and  research  orientation:  manpower  plan  II 
ning,  selection,  interviewing,  test  validation,  performance  If 
appraisal,  equal  opportunity,  compensation,  and  employ¬ 
ee  relationships. 

630.  Dynamics  ol  Interpersonal  Behavior.  (3  credits)  N 
An  application  of  skills  in  problem  diagnosis,  empathy  3 
and  communications  in  group  and  interpersonal  settings. 

636.  Institutional  Equity.  (3  credits) 

A  study  of  the  dynamics  ol  discrimination  in  organiza  ® 
lions,  including  the  laws  and  programs  affecting  equa  * 
employment  opportunity,  considered  Irom  three  per 
spectives:  inter-personal,  inter-group,  and  institutional. 

640.  Organizational  Theory.  (3  credits) 

A  review  ol  concepts  and  research  findings  from  psy 
chology,  social  psychology,  sociology,  cultural  anthropol 
ogy,  and  systems  theory  which  are  useful  in  the  under  ^ 
standing  of  behavioral  forces  operating  in  comple) 
organizations  and  their  implications  lor  organizational  de  y 
velopment. 

642.  Career  Development.  (3  credits) 

Development  of  skills  in  career  management.  Students » 
learn  the  process  ol  personal  assessment  by  analyzing 
data  on  their  own  histories,  interests,  skills,  values.  The;  » 
also  explore  early  career  possibilities  and  consider  alter 
native  plans  for  action. 

645.  Motivation  and  Control.  (3  credits) 

A  review  of  the  major  approaches  to  the  study  of  moti  i 
vation  and  an  application  of  these  concepts  to  problem: 
of  managing  complex  organizations. 

650.  Research  Methods  for  Organizational  Diagnosis  ' 
and  Evaluation.  (3  credits) 

A  study  of  behavioral  science  research  methods  for  di  I 
agnosing  and  evaluating  organizational  functioning,  e.g.  3 
analyzing  organizational  development,  training  elfective  :i 
ness,  and  action  research  strategies. 

658.  (Sociof.-Psych.  658)  Practicum:  Designing  Train  ? 
ing  Programs.  (3  credits) 

Theory  and  methods  of  experience-based  workshop:  ! 
and  seminars,  emphasizing  management,  leadership,  ant  ? 
human  relations  training. 

660R.  Advanced  Seminar  in  Organizational  Behavior 

(3  credits  ea.) 

A  study  of  special  topics  or  problems  varying  from  se 
mester  to  semester.  Examples  of  such  seminar  topics  are 
1)  conflict  resolution.  2)  power  and  influence,  3)  inter] 
group  relations,  and  4)  career  development  and  planning* 

669R,  Readings  in  Organizational  Behavior.  (1-3  crec 
itsea.) 

A  reading  and  discussion  course  with  direction  from  r 
faculty  member  in  areas  of  the  student’s  interest. 

670.  The  Dynamics  of  Organization  Change:  Intel 
ventlons  and  Strategies.  (3  credits) 

An  examination  of  the  forces  operating  to  induce  or  re| * 
sist  change  in  organizations,  and  the  strategy  and  tactic,  1 
of  organization  change.  Students  are  exposed  to  the  cui 
rent  methods  of  producing  organization  change. 

672.  The  Consultative  Process.  (3  credits) 

An  examination  of  the  third-party  role  in  group  deve  ' 
opmenl,  educational  processes,  conflict  resolution,  an 
organizational  interventions  and  strategies.  Class  wor 
also  includes  an  evaluation  of  the  ethical  and  skill  require]  i 
ments  of  the  consultative  role. 

675.  Theory  and  Method  of  Laboratory  Training.  ( 

credits) 

An  application  of  current  theory  and  research  finding, 
to  the  method  of  laboratory  training  in  acquiring  inteu  * 
personal  and  group  skills. 

679R.  Practicum  in  Organizational  Development.  (1-J 
credits  ea.) 
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U  The  completion  and  analysis  of  an  organizational  devel- 
>pmenl  project  under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  mem- 
ter  and  a  recognized  professional  person  in  the  organiza- 
»  on- 

to  .80.  Organization  Behavior  Research  Report.  (3  cred- 

.  s) 

This  course  consists  of  writing  and  defending  a  report 
ibout  the  student’s  work  experience  in  an  organization. 

i89R.  Continuous  Professional  Development  Seminar. 

3  credits  ea.)  Prerequisite:  majors  only, 
s  A  seminar  designed  to  be  an  integrating  and  synthesiz- 
ng  experience  for  the  student.  Each  student  in  the  mas- 
er’s  program  enrolls  in  this  course  two  semesters  during 
*  esidency. 


Health  Sciences 

sy- 

:d- 

c  Professors:  Hafen,  Heiner,  Rhodes  (Chairman,  213  RB), 
?  Shaw,  Thygerson,  Watters. 

Associate  Professors:  Burgener,  Hurley.  Karren,  Rob¬ 
ison,  Rollins. 

Assistant  Professors:  Hirschi,  James,  Petersen,  Salazar 
-is  nstructors:  Coon,  Pullins. 

^  The  Department  of  Health  Science  offers  the  student 
■'  >ody  a  professional  health-education  service  program  de¬ 
signed  to  develop  attitudes  and  practices  that  contribute 
o  quality  living.  Majors  are  prepared  to  assume  positions 
is  educators  or  environmental  health  specialists  in  the 
*i.>ub!ic  and  private  sector. 

TO 

s)j Degree  Programs 

Health  Teaching  Major  (B.S.) 
d-  Community  Heallh  Education  (B.S.) 
g,  Environmental  Health  Science  (B.S.) 

■* Family  Health  (B.S.) 

Community  Heallh  (M.S.) 

Health  Education  (M.S.) 
nTSafety  Education  (M.S.) 

Communith  Health  (MHE) 

^Health  Education  (MHE) 

J  Safety  Education  (MHE) 

Your  major  programs  must  be  established  through  con¬ 
sultation  with  an  assigned  adviser  from  the  Department  of 
Health  Sciences.  No  D  grades  may  be  applied  to  any  ma- 
Hjor  or  minor. 

e. 

Program  Requirements 

1  Health  Teaching  Major  (B.S.) 

.The  health  teaching  major  is  designed  to  prepare  you  to 
1  become  health  educators  in  secondary  schools. 

I.  23  hours  from:  Health  325,  370,  381, 421,  430,  449R, 
r  451,  460;  FSN  115;  Zoo!.  261. 

,  II.  9  hours  from;  Health  431,  465,  480,  501 R  or  503R, 

'  552,  561 . 660;  Sociol./CDFR  361 . 

III.  23  hours  from:  SecEd.  276R.  376R,  476R 
Major  hours  req.:  57 

Community  Health  Education  (B.S.) 

The  community  health  education  major  prepares  you  to 
work  in  a  public  health  department  or  private  health 
agency  for  the  purpose  of  motivating  the  public  Jo  im¬ 
prove  personal  and  community  health  skills.  The  commu¬ 
nity  heallh  education  concept  entails  preventing  disease, 
prolonging  life,  and  improving  human  efliciency  through 
organized  community  efforts. 

1.  46  hours  from:  Health  325,  370,  421,  430,  431,  449R, 
451,  460,  465,  480,  561,  578  (Micro  321),  599R;  Zool. 
261  (Chem.  102);  FSN  115;  Comms.  211,  335;  OrgB. 
358;  Sociol.  205  or  Stal.  221 ;  InSci.  455R. 


II.  6  hours  from:  Psych.  365  (111)  460;  Sociol.  329 
(Psych.  Ill  or  Sociol.  Ill);  SocWk.  360,  362;  PolSci. 
311  (110).  330. 

Major  hours  req.:  52 

Environmental  Health  Science  (B.S.) 

The  environmental  health  emphasis  will  prepar  you  to  ob¬ 
tain  employment  with  public  health  or  private  agencies  in 
the  fields  of  environmental  protection  (i.e.,  general  sani¬ 
tation,  air  pollution,  water  pollution,  occupational  health, 
quality  control,  etc.)  or  to  pursue  an  advanced  degree 
from  an  accredited  or  approved  school  of  public  health. 

I.  Chem.  102,  103,  281;  Physics  137;  Health  325.  425, 
449R,  451,  480,  599R,  561  (Zool.  261),  578;  317  (Chem. 
201);  Micro.  311, 321, 322,  361. 381;  Comms.  335  (211); 
OrgB.  358;  Sociol.  205  or  Stat.  221 ;  PolSci.  31 1  or  330. 

II.  Bot.  250  or  Zool.  250. 

Major  hours  req.:  62 

Family  Health  (B.S.) 

The  major  in  family  health  is  designed  for  those  interested 
in  developing  understandings  and  skills  directed  toward 
prevention  and  management  of  health  problems  in  the 
family  setting.  The  curriculum  emphasizes  maintaining 
health  through  greater  reliance  upon  family  resources 
and  consistent  application  of  health-promoting  principles 
and  practices.  The  major  is  not  directed  toward  a  specific 
employment  market. 

I.  21  hours  from:  Health  325,  370,  430,  460.  465;  FSN 
115;  CDFR  210,  445;  Nurs.  288. 

II.  14  hours  from:  Health  451.  563,  672;  FSN  470;  FRM 
210,  240;  CDFR  365;  RecM.  314;  Sociol.  389;  Health 
503R  or  CDFR  503R. 

Major  hours  req.:  35 

Community  Health  (M.S.) 

Health  Education  (M.S.) 

Safety  Education  (M.S.) 

I.  Prerequisite: 

Community  Health:  An  undergraduate  major  or  a  min¬ 
imum  of  20  hours  in  community  health  courses. 

Health  Education  and  Safety  Education:  An  under¬ 
graduate  mapr  or  minor  (20  hours  minimum  or  equiva¬ 
lent)  in  health  sciences. 

II.  Requirements:  25  hours  minimum  plus  thesis  (6  hours 
minimum);  oral  and  written  comprehensive  course  work 
examinations. 

III.  Required  courses: 

Community  Healti:  Health  599R,  670,  692;  Stat.  552. 
Health  Education:  Health  692,  Stat.  552. 

Salety  Education:  Health  525,  692;  Stat  552 

Community  Health  (MHE) 

Health  Education  (MHE) 

Safety  Education  (MHE) 

I.  Prerequisite: 

Community  Health:  An  undergraduate  major  or  a  min¬ 
imum  ol  20  hours  in  community  health  courses. 

Health  Education:  An  undergraduate  major  or  minor 
(20  hours  minimum  or  equivalent)  in  health  sciences. 

II.  Requirements:  36  hours  minimum;  oral  and  written 
comprehensive  course  work  examinations. 

III.  Required  courses: 

Community  Health:  Health  599R,  670,  692;  Stat.  552. 
Health  Education:  Health  599R,  671,  692,  694;  Stat. 
552. 

Minors  In  Health  Sciences 

Health  Education 

I.  Required  courses:  Health  370,  381,  421, 460,  and  FSN 
115. 

II.  9  hours  from:  Health  325,  430.  451,  465,  501R-503R. 
561 . 563. 

Hours  req.:  20 
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Driver  Safety  Education 

You  may  qualify  for  state  certification  in  driver  and 
safety  education  by  completing  the  following  curriculum. 

I.  Required  courses:  Health  121  or  430,  325,  444,  445, 
446. 

II.  4  hours  from:  Health  460,  502R,  525;  Psych.  321;  In- 
Sci.  455R. 


Health  Sciences  Courses 

10.  Beginning  Driver  Education.  (0:2:2) 

Satisfies  the  prerequisite  necessary  to  apply  for  the 
Utah  driver's  license.  No  driving  experience  necessary. 
Fee  required. 

121.  First  Aid  and  Safety  Instruction.  (2:2:0)  Indepen¬ 
dent  Study  also. 

Leads  to  the  Standard  ARC  first  aid  card. 

Emergency  procedures  for  sudden  illness  and  traumat¬ 
ic  injuries. 

129.  Personal  Health.  (1 : 1  0)  Independent  Study  also. 
Accelerated  GE  preparatory  course  to  help  students 

meet  the  GE  health  competency  requirement.  Taught  on 
block. 

130.  Personal  Health.  (2:2:0)  Independent  Study  also. 
Developing  desirable  health  behavior  Recommended 

for  all  students  who  require  thorough  instruction  to  pass 
the  University  health  competency  exam. 

260.  Techniques  of  Alcoholism  Rehabilitation.  (2:2:0) 

Alcoholism  treatment  to  successfully  rehabilitate  alco¬ 
holics. 

325.  Safety  Education.  (2:2:0)  Independent  Study  also. 

General  course  emphasizing  principles  and  instruction 
of  accident  loss  reduction. 

361.  School  Health  for  Elementary  Teachers.  (3:3:0) 

Independent  Study  also. 

Health  for  the  elementary  teacher,  emphasizing  his  or 
her  role  as  a  health  educator,  and  an  appraisal  of  health 
problems  of  the  elementary  student. 

362.  School  Health  for  Secondary  Teachers.  (Zz-2\Vz- 
2:0)  Independent  Study  also. 

Certification  course.  Fundamental  principles;  adoles¬ 
cent  health  problems. 

370.  Consumer  Health.  (2:2:0)  Independent  Study  also. 

Analysis  of  current  issues,  selecting  products  and  ser¬ 
vices,  and  sources  of  protection. 

381.  Secondary  Health  Education  Curriculum.  (3:3:0) 
Emphasizes  courses  of  study  in  health,  with  special 
program  planning  and  health  course  content  review. 

421.  Health  Science  Teaching  Methods.  (2:2:0)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  Health  381 . 

Teacher  and  student  activities  required  for  conceptual 
learning  methods  in  health  science. 

425.  Occupational  and  Industrial  Health.  (3:2:1) 

Causal  relationships  ol  the  work  environment  to  dis¬ 
ease  and  safety  of  employees. 

430.  Advanced  First  Aid.  (3:2:2) 

Qualities  students  for  the  advanced  ARC  First  Aid  card. 
Covers  medical  and  first  aid  emergencies. 

431.  First  Aid  Instructorshlp.  (1:1:1)  Prerequisite,  cur¬ 
rent  Red  Cross  First  Aid  certificate  or  Health  430. 

Special  skills  to  quality  for  American  Red  Cross  instruc¬ 
tor  rating. 

444.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Driver  and 
Traffic  Safefy  Education.  (2:2:0)  Independent  Study 
also. 

Organization,  administration,  and  supervision  of  high 
school  driver  education  programs. 

445.  Driver  and  Traffic  Safefy  Education.  (4:2:4)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Health  444. 

Student  teaching  in  the  classroom  and  behind-the- 
wheel  phases  of  driver  education. 


446.  Driver  Simulators  and  Driving  Ranges.  (2:2.1) 
Simulator  and  multiple-car  driving  range  methodology 
emphasizing  operation  and  maintenance. 

449R.  Seminar  in  Professionalism.  (Vi:  1:0  ea.) 

Professional  and  career  characteristics  in  heallh-rt 
lated  professions. 

451.  Community  Health.  (2:2:0)  Independent  Study  alsc 
Individual,  school  and  community  involvement  in  pre 
venting  disease,  improving  human  efficiency,  and  prc 
longing  life. 

460.  Drug  Use  and  Abuse.  (2:2:0)  Independent  Stuc 
also. 

The  physiological,  psychological,  sociological,  and  U 
gal  implications  of  drug  use  and  abuse,  emphasizing  m 
lure,  cause,  treatment,  and  prevention. 

465.  Health  and  Self-Destructive  Behavior.  (2:2:0) 
Etiological  and  preventive  approach  to  suicidal  beha' 
ior.  For  health  educators  and  other  allied  personnel. 

470.  Emergency  Medical  Technician  Program.  (6:4:2) 
Prehospital  care  and  crisis  intervention  leading  to  cen 
ficalion. 

480.  International  Health.  (2:2:0) 

Health  values,  beliefs,  and  practices  of  other  culture 
emphasizing  how  these  beliefs  and  practices  affect  head 
and  well-being. 

501 R.  Health  Education  Workshop.  (1 -3:0:3  ea.) 

Selected  health  education  problems,  followed  by  di 
cussions. 

502R.  Driver  and  Safety  Education  Workshop.  (1-2:0 
ea.) 

Current  safety  education  problems. 

503R.  Health  Problems  Workshop.  (1 -3:0:3  ea.) 
Current  problems  in  school  and  community  health. 

525.  Countermeasures  for  Accident  Control.  (2:2:2) 
Magnitude  of  the  accident  problem,  epidemiology,  rc 
of  public  agencies,  and  evaluation  of  countermeasures. 

552.  School  Health,  Organization,  and  Services.  (2:2: 

Desirable  school  health  services,  functions,  and  rel 
tionships  to  public  education  and  educational  la' 
Coordinating  school  health  services  with  community  pr 
grams. 

561.  Health  of  the  Body  Systems.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisil 
Zool.  261 . 

Advanced  course  in  personal  health  dealing  with  tl 
major  factors  in  health  and  disease  as  they  involve  II 
several  body  systems. 

563.  Health  and  the  Aging  Process.  (2:2:1) 

Theories  of  aging— as  a  normal  process,  as  a  patholo 
ical  process;  health  promotion,  and  extension  of  life. 

578.  (Health-MPA)  Epidemiology.  (1 -2:2:0) 

Applying  analytical  tools  1o  the  study  of  acute  illnes 
chronic  disease,  and  social  disorder.  Planning  for  heal 
services. 

599R.  Fieldwork  In  Community  Health.  (Arr.)  Prereqi 
site:  completion  of  a  major  in  health  sciences  or  gradua 
student  in  health  sciences. 

Understanding  community  health  agencies,  their  role 
programs,  and  relationships. 

650.  Preservation  of  Human  Health.  (3:3:0)  Prereqi 
site:  Health  561  or  equivalent. 

Epidemiological  approach  to  the  cause,  nature,  extei 
and  trends  in  the  deterioration  of  human  health. 

651.  Community  Organization  for  Health.  (3:3:0) 
Nature  of  voluntary  health  organizations,  current  i 

search  in  community  school  organization,  and  relalic 
ship  of  school  health  programs  to  community. 

660.  Body  Responses  to  Health  and  Disease.  (2:2 
Prerequisite:  Health  561  or  equivalent. 

Emphasizing  cellular  and  intercellular  responses  in  d 
ease  processes. 
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670.  Environmental  Health.  (2:2:0) 

jgy  A  study  ol  prevalent  environmental  hazards  as  they  af¬ 
fect  the  health  of  man. 

671.  Graduate  Practicum.  (1:1:0) 

•rt  Role  and  functions  of  the  college  health  teacher.  Su¬ 
pervised  experience  in  teaching  and  research. 

sc  672.  Social  Hygiene.  (2:2:0) 

^  Prepares  prospective  teachers  to  instruct  in  family  life 
Dro  education  as  it  relates  to  health.  Emphasizes  sexual  matu¬ 
ration,  family  health  problems,  parenthood,  and  other  so- 
cial  hygiene  factors. 

. 

692.  Research  Methods  in  Health  Science.  (3:3:0) 

694.  Seminar  In  Readings.  (2:2:0) 

696R.  Independent  Studies.  (1-3:Arr  :Arr.  ea.) 

699R.  Master’s  Thesis.  (6-9:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

«  History 

J  Professors:  Addy,  Alexander,  Allen,  Arrington,  Campbell, 
Flammer,  Hill,  Hyer,  Jagchid,  Jensen,  Marlow,  Tobler, 
Warner  (Chairman,  223  KMH). 

Associate  Professors:  Britsch,  Cardon,  Fox,  Holmes, 
Montgomery,  Pixton,  Quinn,  Thorp,  Wood. 
jr.  Assistant  Professors:  Bloxham,  Chandler,  Johansson, 
Pratt,  Seibt,  Wright. 

0;  The  History  Department  offers  preparation  for  careers 
in  teaching,  law,  business,  government,  sales  and  adver¬ 
tising,  editing,  library  and  archival  work,  and  other  areas. 
The  usefulness  of  historical  study  is  not  limited  to  career 
preparation,  however.  It  builds  one  of  the  most  essential 
elements  ot  the  mature  personality:  the  ability  to  see  is¬ 
sues,  movements,  and  ideas  in  Iheir  broader  perspective. 
While  a  knowledge  of  history  thus  prepares  Ihe  student  to 
ol  participate  responsibly  in  professional  and  community  lile, 
it  also  enhances  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  home. 

.  Moreover,  by  providing  an  awareness  of  customs  and  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  past  which  influence  our  lives,  the  study 
of  history  has  a  liberating  effect.  It  enables  us  to  dis- 
11  tinguish  the  important  and  enduring  things  ot  life  from  the 
transient,  and  lo  better  understand  ourselves  and  others. 

Degree  Programs 

f  History  (B.A.) 
r  History  (M.A.) 

History  Teaching  (M.A.) 

History  (Ph  D.) 

Family  and  Local  History  (A. A.) 

;  Family  and  Local  History  Studies  (B.A.) 

Family  and  Local  History  (M.A.) 

Program  Requirements 

History  (B.A.) 

I.  Required:  Hist.  100  (normally  taken  the  first  semester 
as  a  history  major),  110,  111;  SocSci.  1 00;  Hist.  270  (nor¬ 
mally  taken  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years)  and 
Hist.  490  (to  be  taken  during  the  senior  year).  Majors  who 
seek  certification  in  secondary  education  are  required  to 
take  Hist.  366. 

Select  additional  history  classes  in  consultation  with  a 
department  adviser.  Not  more  than  18  hours  of  lower-di¬ 
vision  work  in  history  may  be  applied  toward  the  major. 
No  D  credit  will  be  accepted  in  upper-division  history 
classes. 

II.  You  may  study  Asian,  European,  Latin  American,  or 
United  States  history,  but  you  must  not  present  all  of  your 
preparation  in  a  single  area.  At  least  one  upper-division 
course  is  required  from  each  area  (Americas,  Asia  or 
Near  East,  and  Europe). 

Ill  You  may  choose  from  among  the  following  programs 
or,  with  the  help  of  a  departmental  adviser,  you  may  tailor 
a  program  to  your  own  individual  needs 


Secondary  Teaching:  Requirements  for  a  teaching  major 
or  minor  in  history  and  for  the  composite  ma|or  in  social 
sciences,  which  includes  history,  are  found  in  the  Educa¬ 
tion  section  of  this  catalog 

Preparation  for  Master  of  Business  Administration:  In 

addition  to  your  work  in  history,  you  are  advised  to  gain  a 
basic  competence  in  mathematics  during  your  under¬ 
graduate  years.  Specific  business  courses  are  not  re¬ 
quired,  but  courses  in  accounting  and  economics  will  be 
helpful  (also  refer  to  the  Graduate  School  of  Management 
Bulletin). 

Preparation  for  Law  School:  If  you  plan  to  enter  law 
school,  you  are  advised  lo  supplement  your  history 
courses  with  courses  from  economics,  political  science, 
philosophy,  sociology,  psychology,  accounting,  and  ex¬ 
pository  writing.  See  the  Preprofessional  Programs— Law 
section  of  this  catalog  for  additional  information. 

Preparation  for  Library  Science:  Besides  studying  his¬ 
tory,  you  should  broaden  your  understanding  of  the  basic 
disciplines  in  the  humanities,  social  sciences,  and  natural 
sciences.  Emphasize  those  courses  that  deal  more  with 
the  structure  of  a  field  (such  as  historiography)  than  with 
its  substance.  In  addition,  skills  such  as  languages,  re¬ 
search  methods  (including  the  historical),  and  computer 
techniques  will  be  especially  uselul. 

Archival  Work:  Broad  historical  background  with  a 
strong  preparation  in  methodology  (Hist.  490),  and  archi¬ 
val  management  (Hist.  390R,  Archival  Management  Op¬ 
tion)  is  required  Recommended  supplementary  courses 
are:  LIS  500,  51 3,  and  543,  and  ComSci.  233. 

Historical  Editing:  You  will  need  basic  preparation  in  his¬ 
tory,  with  emphasis  on  research  and  writing  Hist  490 
should  include  strong  preparation  in  lootnoting  and  bibli¬ 
ography.  Comms.  427  is  recommended. 

Historical  Society  or  Historical  Museum  Work:  Broad 
historical  background  with  emphasis  in  state  and  local 
history,  as  well  as  Hist  490  with  an  emphasis  on  the  use 
of  stale  or  local  archival  sources,  is  required.  Recom¬ 
mended  are:  PolSci.  311,  312,  and  330;  Geog.  310; 
AgHrt.  430;  ArtDs.  2 1 2  or  31 7 ;  Econ.  1 1 0  and  374 

Public  History  and  Historic  Preservation:  You  should 
take  three  sections  ol  Hist.  390R  (Public  History.  Historic 
Preservation,  and  Oral  History  sections),  as  well  as  AnAr. 
380  and  375.  AnAr.  455R  will  be  helpful,  too.  if  the  work 
deals  with  historic  archaeology.  You  should  also  take 
ArtDs.  316  and  317.  Your  study  in  history  should  be 
broad,  but  emphasizing  courses  in  Utah,  western,  and 
United  States  history.  Take  Hist.  490  in  the  local  history 
area. 

V  Major  hours  req  :  33 

Undergraduate  Minor  in  History 

Hist  110,  111.  270,  SocSci.  100,  and  enough  upper-divi¬ 
sion  classes  to  total  20  hours.  Students  certifying  as 
teachers  also  need  to  take  Hist.  366.  This  can  be  pari  of 
the  20-hour  requirement. 


Graduate  Programs 

Entrance  Requirements:  A  minimum  grade-point  aver¬ 
age  ol  3.0  over  the  Iasi  60  hours  is  required.  Submit  at 
least  two  letters  of  recommendation  from  persons  familiar 
with  your  academic  qualifications,  preferably  your  profes¬ 
sors.  Send  directly  to  the  department  a  research  paper 
such  as  a  senior  seminar  paper,  and  take  the  verbal  and 
analytical  aptitude  portions  ol  the  Graduate  Record  Exam. 
All  students  are  admitted  to  graduate  study  on  a  provi¬ 
sional  basis  and  are  advanced  lo  full  degree-seeking  stat¬ 
us  only  atter  successful  completion  ol  al  least  one  semes¬ 
ter's  work  and  review  by  the  graduate  faculty. 

Understand  in  selecting  a  university  lor  graduate  study 
that  no  department  will  contain  specialists  in  all  areas  We 
invite  special  attention  to  the  areas  of  strength  listed  un¬ 
der  the  Ph  D.  program.  If  you  are  desirous  ot  working  in 
these  areas,  we  encourage  you  to  consider  our  program. 
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Thesis  Prospectus:  The  thesis  prospectus  lor  both  the 
M.A.  and  Ph  D  must  be  defended  at  a  meeting  ot  your 
committee. 

History  (M.A.) 

I.  Prerequisite:  Undergraduate  degree  in  history  or  equiv¬ 
alent. 

II.  Fields-  American  history.  Latin  American  history,  an¬ 
cient  history,  medieval  history,  European  history,  Asian 
history,  history  teaching,  tamily  and  local  history. 

III.  Minors:  A  minor  is  not  required,  but  il  taken  must  be 
approved  by  the  Advisory  Committee. 

IV.  Hours:  24  plus  thesis  (6  hours  minimum.  699R). 

V.  Required  courses:  One  seminar  in  thesis  field;  tor  stu¬ 
dents  in  American  history,  6  hours  trom  561 , 562  or  563. 

History  Teaching  (M.A.) 

I.  Prerequisite:  Undergraduate  degree  in  history  or  equiv¬ 
alent,  plus  a  current  teaching  contract. 

II.  Requirements:  36  hours  minimum  trom;  graduate  edu¬ 
cation  (9  hours),  history  (21  hours),  protessional  educa¬ 
tion  project  (6  hours). 

III.  Required  courses:  SecEd.  536,  636,  680R,  Hist.  500R. 

History  (Ph.D.) 

I.  Prerequisite:  Master's  degree  in  history  or  equivalent. 

II.  Fields  (General  and  Areas  ol  Strength) 

A.  U.S.  History 

Areas  ot  strength:  Mormon,  western,  military 
B  Medieval  History 

Areas  ot  strength:  Late  medieval  church  and  state 

C.  European  History 

Areas  ol  strength:  Renaissance  and  Reformation; 
early  modern  diplomacy;  Tudor-Stuart  England, 
English  local  history,  nineteenth-  and  twentieth- 
century  intellectual  history,  Spanish  Enlightenment, 
modern  Germany;  early  modern  intellectual. 

D.  Asian  History 

Areas  of  strength:  Inner  Asia,  China,  missiology 

E.  Latin  America 

Areas  ot  strength:  Eighteenth-century  Spanish 
Empire;  colonial  slavery;  Spanish  borderlands 

F.  Ancient  History 

Areas  ol  strength:  Greece,  Rome 

G.  Early  Christian  Church  History  (secondary  general 
field  only) 

III.  Requirements:  One  year  of  study  (at  least  18  hours, 
including  a  Ph.D.  seminar)  must  be  taken  in  residence. 
Select  a  major  field  (consisting  of  a  general  field  and  an 
area  ol  strength  trom  the  fields  listed  above).  Also  select 
either  a  secondary  general  field  or  a  secondary  area  ot 
strength  from  outside  your  major  tield.  In  addition,  select 
a  minor  tield  outside  history.  You  must  pass  written  com¬ 
prehensive  examinations  on  your  major  field,  your  spe¬ 
cialization  trom  the  area  of  strength,  your  secondary  tield, 
and  your  minor  (outside  the  history  department).  You 
must  also  pass  an  oral  examination  covering  the  general 
tield,  area  of  strength,  and  secondary  field.  There  will  be 
no  oral  examination  on  the  minor  field  unless  the  minor 
department  requests  it. 

V.  Progress  review:  Ph.D.  students  will  take  an  oral  ex¬ 
amination  atler  the  completion  of  the  first  academic  year 
ot  study.  Ordinarily  this  will  be  after  12  to  18  hours  ot 
course  work,  but  in  every  case  the  examination  must  be 
successfully  completed  before  departmental  approval  is 
given  for  continuing  the  program  and  registering  in  the 
third  semester  ot  graduate  work. 

VI.  Required  courses:  At  least  one  doctoral  seminar  in 
your  major  tield.  In  American  history,  you  must  take  all  9 
hours  ot  561 , 562,  563. 

History  Courses 

100.  The  Study  Ot  History.  (3:3:0) 

Introduction  to  nature  and  functions  ol  history,  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  developing  skills  and  resources  needed  in  his¬ 
torical  study. 


110.  World  Civilization  i.  (3:3.0)  Independent  Study  also. 
Beginnings  ot  major  world  civilizations  and  their  devel¬ 
opment  to  approximately  A. D.  1500,  emphasizing  Europe. 

111.  World  Civilization  2.  (3:3:0)  Independent  Study 
also. 

Development  of  major  world  civilizations  since  A.D. 
1500,  emphasizing  Europe. 

120.  The  United  States  through  the  Civil  War.  (3:3:0) 
Independent  Study  also. 

Discovery,  colonization,  American  Revolution,  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Constitution,  foreign  affairs,  westward  ex¬ 
pansion,  sectionalism,  and  Civil  War. 

121.  The  United  States  since  the  Civil  War.  (3:3:0)  In¬ 
dependent  Study  also. 

Civil  War,  Reconstruction,  industrialization,  urban¬ 
ization,  imperialism,  progressivism,  world  wars.  New  Deal, 
and  current  problems. 

130.  History  of  the  American  Nation.  (3:3:0) 

One-semester  survey  emphasizing  basic  themes  and 
movements  in  American  history,  from  colonial  times  to  the 
present. 

171.  America  and  the  World:  U.S.  Roots  and  Relations. 

(3:3:0) 

Principal  contributions  ot  other  peoples  to  America’s  in 
stitutions  and  development  trom  earliest  times  to  the  pres 
ent.  America's  influence  on  the  rest  of  the  world. 

210.  Sports  in  History.  (3:3:0) 

Relationship  between  history  and  sporting  events  sincd 
early  times:  sports  as  surrogate  battles;  politicization  o 
sports,  ancient  and  modern. 

211.  History  of  Persecutions,  Pogroms,  and  Purges 

(3:3:0) 

Organized  attempts  to  deal  with  nonconformists,  dis 
sidents,  and  political  enemies  in  historical  perspective! 
methods,  rationale,  and  consequences. 

222.  Revolutions  that  Made  the  Modern  World.  (3:3:0) 
Movements  and  forces  ot  nineteenth-century  Europe 
French  Revolution,  Industrial  Revolution;  social  and  cul¬ 
tural,  liberal  and  national,  socialist  and  communist  revolu  1 
tions. 

233.  Inside  Hitler’s  Germany.  (3:3:0) 

Germany’s  first  attempt  at  democracy  during  th( 
1920s,  rise  and  fall  ot  Hitler’s  Third  Reich,  and  the  Bonr 
Republic. 

240.  Christianity  in  the  Making.  (3:0:0) 

Treats  thematically  the  broad  movements  from  Jesus  1< 
Ecumenicism.  Probes  into  the  essence  of  Catholicisr 
and  Protestantism;  explores  relationship  ol  Mormonism  1< 
Christian  history. 

250.  Popular  Cultures  in  America.  (3:3:0) 

Lile  and  culture  in  America,  emphasizing  the  America: 
character  and  its  relationship  to  popular  cultural  themes. 

261.  (Hist.-Sociol.)  Historical  Sociology  of  the  Famiij 

(3:3:0) 

Description  and  sociological  explanations  ot  majc 
changes  in  the  lamily  and  household  from  pre-industru 
to  modern  times. 

270.  Main  Issues  In  American  History.  (3:3:0)  Prerequ 
site:  SocSci.  1 00  or  equivalent. 

Discussion  based  on  directed  readings  ol  main  issue 
confronting  the  United  Stales  today.  Limited  to  histor 
majors  and  minors. 

275.  The  Gilded  Age.  (3:3:0) 

Consideration  of  cultured  and  institutions  of  the  U.S.  b< 
tween  the  Civil  War  and  World  War  I. 

285.  World  War  II.  (3:3.0) 

Causes,  battles,  and  far-reaching  ettects  ot  this  mo 
global  and  massive  of  man’s  wars 

300.  Ancient  Near  East.  (3:3:0) 

Ancient  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  Palestine,  and  Pers  J 
from  ca.  3500  B.C.  to  A.D.  600. 
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t_  302.  Medieval  and  Modern  Near  East.  (3:3:0) 

\  Rise  and  spread  ol  Islam  during  the  period  ol  the  Cal¬ 
iphate;  Ottoman  Empire;  Western  imperialism;  rise  ot  na- 
ty  tional  states. 

□  American  Studies  302.  American  Society  and  Cul¬ 
ture,  1865-1914.  (3:3:0) 

303.  Jewish  History:  70  A.D.  to  the  Present.  (3:3:0) 

0)  Jewish  diaspora.  Jewish  lile  in  Moslem  and  Christian 
countries;  Jewish  religious  movements;  development  ot 
b-  Zionism;  Jewish  communities  in  modern  Israel  and  the 
'*■  United  States. 

304.  Greek  History  and  Civilization.  (3:3:0) 

n-j  Hellenic  and  Hellenistic  developments  from  early  begin¬ 
nings  to  the  Roman  conquest. 

!'  307.  Roman  History  and  Civilization.  (3:3:0) 

Rise  of  the  Roman  Republic,  transition  to  empire,  and 
decline  and  fall  ol  Ihe  Western  Roman  Empire. 

308.  History  ol  the  African  Continent.  (3:3:0) 

'I  Early  European  contacts  and  exploitation,  partition  of 

5  the  continent,  origin  of  nationalist  movements,  and  emer¬ 
gence  of  newly  independent  states. 

*'  309.  Medieval  People.  (3:3:0) 

Examinination  ol  elements  ol  medieval  society  and  the 
fl.  institutions  of  which  they  were  part,  using  Chaucer's 
$.  Canterbury  Tales  Prologue  as  the  point  ol  relerence. 

310.  The  Early  Middle  Ages.  (3:3:0) 

Decline  ol  Rome  and  the  early  formative  stages  of  early 
?  medieval  civilization;  analysis  ol  political,  economic,  social 
ol  changes  from  A.D.  285-950. 

311.  The  Late  Middle  Ages.  (3:3:0) 

,  Europe  Irom  950  to  1 350;  maturation  of  medieval  civ- 
'  ilization;  failure  of  German,  success  of  French  leadership; 
s.  major  economic,  religious,  cultural,  intellectual  trends. 

e  312.  The  Renaissance:  Age  of  Transition.  (3:3:0) 

Literary  and  artistic  reawakening  of  Italy  and  Europe; 
commercial  revolution;  rise  of  national  monarchies. 

313.  The  Reformation:  Age  of  Turmoil.  (3:3:0) 
j.  Sixteenth-century  religious  upheaval,  with  its  resulting 
.  ideological,  cultural,  political,  and  socioeconomic 
struggles,  to  mid-seventeenth  century. 

315.  Age  of  Exploration  and  Empire.  (3:3:0) 

e  European  expansion  into  Asia,  Africa,  and  America; 

>  forming  of  the  first  colonial  empires,  and  their  worldwide 
social,  economic,  and  cultural  impact. 

316.  Roots  of  International  Relations.  (2:2:0) 

Emergence  of  national  states,  and  development  ot  in¬ 
ternational  diplomacy  during  its  formative  age  from  the 
Renaissance  to  the  tail  of  Napoleon. 

317.  British  Empire  and  the  Commonwealth.  (3:3:0) 

Development  of  British  imperial  system  in  the  modern 
era,  emphasizing  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South 
Atrica,  and  India. 

318.  European  Jews  and  the  Holocaust.  (3:3:0) 

Attempted  genocide  of  European  Jews  by  Hitler's  Third 
Reich;  motives,  melhods,  and  results. 

319.  ideas  and  Man  in  the  Modern  World.  (3:3:0) 

Interrelationship  ot  influential  ideas  and  historical 
events  Irom  the  end  ol  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  pres¬ 
ent. 

320.  The  Age  of  Enlightenment.  (3:3:0) 

Developments  in  Europe  Irom  1650  to  the  French  Rev¬ 
olution,  emphasizing  political  thought,  science,  and  phi¬ 
losophy  in  the  Enlightenment. 

321.  War  and  Peace  In  the  Modern  World.  (2:2:0) 

Emphasizes  relationship  between  European  diplomatic 
history  and  domestic  history  of  major  world  powers,  in¬ 
cluding  United  Slates  and  Russia. 

322.  Nineteenth-Century  Europe.  (3:3:0) 

Political,  economic,  social,  and  intellectual  history  ot 
Europe  Irom  1815  to  1914. 

323.  Europe  in  the  Twentieth  Century.  (3:3:0)  Indepen¬ 
dent  Study  also. 


International  affairs  and  political  and  economic  history 
ol  major  European  countries  (including  Russia)  from 
World  War  I  fo  the  present. 

324.  Communist  China.  (3:3:0) 

Chinese  Communist  development  from  the  1920s  to 
the  present,  emphasizing  contemporary  domestic  affairs 
and  foreign  relations. 

326.  Famous  Men  of  Twentieth-Century  Europe.  (3:3:0) 
Lives  and  careers  ot  Churchill,  Hitler,  Stalin,  and  De- 

Gaulle. 

327.  Family  and  Society  in  Europe.  (3:3:0) 

Common  life  in  Europe  from  1500  to  the  present:  family 
problems,  social  customs,  marriage,  superstition,  death, 
diet,  work,  hardships,  migration,  and  childhood. 

329.  The  Austrian  Empire  and  Eastern  Europe.  (3:3:0) 
Historical  development  of  the  countries  ot  East  Central 

Europe  (Austria,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland)  since 
1526. 

330.  Tsarist  Russia.  (3:3:0) 

From  early  beginnings  to  the  Russian  Revolution. 

331.  The  USSR  and  Eastern  Europe.  (3:3:0)  Indepen¬ 
dent  Study  also. 

Modern  Russia,  emphasizing  the  rise  of  communism 
and  the  development  of  the  USSR. 

332.  France.  (3:3:0)  Independent  Study  also. 

French  history  from  Roman  times  to  the  present,  em¬ 
phasizing  the  French  Revolution,  Napoleon,  and  sub¬ 
sequent  developments. 

333.  Modern  Germany.  (3:3:0) 

Political,  military,  economic,  and  cultural  development 
of  Germany  during  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  cen¬ 
turies. 

334.  Spain.  (3:3:0) 

Political,  social,  and  economic  factors  in  Spanish  his¬ 
tory,  emphasizing  the  period  since  1492. 

335.  England.  (3:3:0)  Independent  Study  also. 

English  history  from  Roman  era  to  present;  legal  and 
political  institutions,  Empire-Commonwealth,  industrial 
revolution,  recent  problems,  trends. 

336.  Tudor  and  Stuart  England.  (3:3:0) 

Major  political,  social,  economic,  and  cultural  devel¬ 
opments  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
in  England. 

337.  Scandinavian  History.  (3:3:0) 

Political,  social,  religious,  cultural,  economic  factors  in 
Denmark,  Finland,  Iceland,  Norway,  Sweden  from  Viking 
era  to  present  highly  developed  society. 

338.  Early  England.  (3:3:0) 

Emergence  ot  English  society,  culture,  and  political  in¬ 
stitutions  during  the  lormative  periods  ot  English  history. 
Analysis  ot  prehistorical  Roman,  Anglo-Saxon,  Medieval 
developments. 

339.  Christianizing  the  East:  Missionary  Heroes  in 
Asia  and  the  Pacific.  (3:3:0) 

Lives  and  works  ol  the  most  admired  and  emulated 
Christian  missionaries,  including  the  Latter-day  Saints, 
from  St.  Thomas  to  the  present. 

340.  Premodern  Asia.  (3:3:0) 

Beginning  of  the  traditional  civilizations  ot  China,  India, 
and  Japan,  and  their  development  until  the  coming  of  the 
West. 

341.  Modern  Asia.  (3:3:0) 

Impact  ot  the  West  on  Asian  societies,  emphasizing 
change  ol  tradition,  imperialism,  nationalism,  and  com¬ 
munism  in  China,  Japan,  and  India 

342.  Korea.  (3:3:0) 

Political,  religious,  and  cultural  development  from  antiq¬ 
uity  to  the  present, 

343.  Chinese  Civilization.  (3:3:0) 

Development  ol  China  to  recent  times,  emphasizing  so¬ 
cial  and  cultural  factors. 
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344.  Modern  China.  (3:3.0)  independent  Study  also 
Developments  since  the  coming  of  the  West,  stressing 

such  movements  as  reform,  rebellion,  rise  of  nationalism, 
and  change  of  traditional  institutions. 

345.  Premodern  Japan.  (3:3:0) 

Development  of  Japan  to  1868,  emphasizing  social,  re¬ 
ligious,  and  cultural  aspects. 

346.  Modern  Japan.  (3:3:0) 

Development  following  Japan's  opening  in  1853,  em¬ 
phasizing  the  process  and  implications  ot  modernization 
and  expansion. 

347.  South  Asia.  (3:3:0) 

Modern  India,  Pakistan,  and  Bangladesh,  including  cul¬ 
tural,  religious,  and  political  development. 

349.  Asiatic  Russia.  (3:3:0) 

Period  from  500  B.C.  to  the  twentieth  century:  Turkish 
and  Mongolian  nomadic  empires;  Russian  expansion  to 
the  borders  of  China  and  Middle  East. 

350.  History  of  Asian  Religions  and  Thought.  (3:3:0) 

Development  of  Asia's  religions  and  modes  of  thought 
and  their  influence  upon  Asian  and  world  history. 

351.  Conquest  and  Colonization  of  Latin  America  1. 

(3:3:0) 

Colonial  period,  geography,  pre-Columbian  civilization, 
conquest,  and  institutional  development  from  1492  to 
1810. 

352.  Latin  America  since  1810.  (3:3:0) 

National  period  (1810  to  present):  independence,  in¬ 
stitutional  development,  culture,  and  inter-American  rela¬ 
tions. 

353.  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean.  (3:3:0)  Independent 
Study  also. 

Social  and  economic  trends  since  independence.  Mexi¬ 
can  Revolution  and  the  Castro  movement. 

354.  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Chile.  (3:3:0) 

Social  and  economic  comparisons  since  1810. 

355.  Northern  South  America.  (3‘:3:0) 

Social,  economic,  and  political  developments  since 
1810  in  the  five  nations  ot  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
Peru,  and  Bolivia 

356.  Brazil.  (3:3.0) 

From  1500  to  present,  emphasizing  national  period. 

357.  The  Indian  in  Latin  American  History.  (3:3:0) 

History  of  Latin  American  Indians  from  preconquest 
days  to  the  present,  emphasizing  their  achievements, 
contributions,  and  problems. 

359.  Inter-American  Relations.  (3.0:0) 

Relations  between  the  U.S.  and  Latin  American  repub¬ 
lics  since  1810,  emphasizing  the  Pan-American  move¬ 
ment  and  recent  period 

360.  The  Hispanic  Southwest.  (3:3:3) 

Spanish  exploration,  occupation,  and  institutions  of  the 
American  Southwest;  Mexican  period  to  1848. 

362.  The  American  West  to  the  Mexican  War.  (3:3:0) 

Early  colonization  and  westward  movement  east  ot  the 
Mississippi. 

363.  The  American  West  since  the  Gold  Rush.  (3:3:0) 

Fur  trade  and  colonization  in  the  trans-Mississippi  West. 

365.  California.  (2:2:0)  independent  Study  also. 

Spanish,  Mexican,  and  American  periods  in  California 

history,  emphasizing  developments  since  the  gold  rush. 

366.  Utah.  (3:3:0)  Independent  Study  also. 

Emphasizes  territorial  period  Not  open  to  freshmen. 

367.  History  of  the  South.  (3:3:0) 

Political,  economic,  and  cultural  history  of  the  Southern 
States  from  colonial  times  to  the  present. 

368.  Mormonism  In  American  History.  (3  3:0) 

Social,  economic,  political,  intellectual,  and  religious 
environment  in  which  Mormonism  flourished;  contribu¬ 
tions  ot  Mormon  men  and  women  to  American  culture 
and  history. 


369.  The  Indian  in  American  History.  (3  3.0) 

Major  developments  in  the  history  of  leading  Indie 
tribes,  including  relations  with  the  United  States  goveri 
ment. 

370.  Colonial  America.  (3:3:0) 

Founding,  growth,  and  development  ot  the  Americ* 
colonies  to  1763. 

372.  New  American  Nation.  (3:3:0) 

Causes  and  consequences  of  the  American  Revolutio 
the  confederation  era,  and  the  framing  of  the  Co 
stitution. 

373.  History  of  Religion  In  the  United  States.  (3:3:0)  ! 

Major  religious  developments  in  America  from  colon 

times  to  the  present. 

374.  U.S.  Diplomatic  History.  (3:3:0) 

American  diplomacy,  emphasizing  trends  and  critic 
decisions  of  the  twentieth  century. 

□  Economics  374.  Economic  History  of  the  Unlt< 
States.  (3:3:0) 

376.  Joseph  Smith’s  America.  (3:3:0) 

Politics,  life-style,  thought,  religion,  reform,  and  oth 
aspects  of  America  from  1800  to  1850,  taking  the  Prop 
et's  life  as  point  of  departure. 

377.  Civil  War.  (3:3:0) 

The  Civil  War  as  the  testing  of  the  American  politic 
system  and  as  a  problem  in  historical  causation. 

378.  Early  Modern  America.  (3:3:0) 

Broad  survey  of  American  society  and  institutions 
these  are  transformed  into  Iwentieth-century  terms. 

379.  Contemporary  America.  (3:3:0) 

Major  domestic  and  foreign  problems  ot  the  Unit 
States  since  1 920. 

381.  The  Dynamics  ot  War.  (3:3:0) 

Broad  trends  in  technology,  doctrine,  leadership,  op 
ations,  and  military-societal  relationships  from  early  tirr  i 
to  the  present,  emphasizing  the  American  experience. 

382.  American  Social  History.  (3:3:0) 

Major  methods  and  issues  of  American  social  histc , 
including  family  history,  demography,  elites,  worm , 
childhood  and  youth,  immigrants,  race,  religion,  urb; 
ization,  and  social  class. 

383.  American  Presidents.  (3:3:0) 

Intimate  look  at  the  thirty-nine  men  who  have  be  i 
presidents  of  the  United  Stales  and  events  surround  | 
their  presidencies. 

385.  American  Constitutional  History  to  1865.  (3:3:0 
Development  ot  American  constitutionalism:  color  , 

confederation,  convention,  judicial  review,  nationalism 
sectionalism,  and  Civil  War. 

386.  American  Constitutional  History  since  18  . 

(3:3:0) 

American  constitutional  development:  Reconstruct)  , 
due  process,  liberal  nationalism,  New  Deal,  war  and  3 
Constitution,  and  civil  liberties. 

387.  Great  Historians.  (3:3:0 

Fundamental  problems  and  types  of  historical  anal-  s 
and  interpretation,  philosophies  of  history,  and  wor)  f 
outstanding  historians. 

388.  Life  and  Thought  in  Pre-CIvil  War  America.  (3:(  ) 
Life  and  thought  in  the  United  States  to  the  Civil  War 

389.  Lite  and  Thought  in  Post-Civil  War  Amerl*. 

(3:3:0) 

Life  and  thought  in  the  United  States  from  the  Civil  ’  ir 
to  the  present. 

390R.  Special  Topics  in  History.  (1-3:1 -3:0  ea.)  Ir  - 
pendent  Study  also. 

Presented  by  visiting  or  regular  faculty  Topics  incl  e 
oral  history,  demographics,  psychohistory,  etc. 

391 R.  North  American  Sources.  (3:3:0  ea  )  Indepenc  t 
Study  also. 

Sources  for  family  and  local  history  in  the  United  St<  s 
and  Canada. 
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I92R.  Spanish  and  Latin  American  Sources.  (3:3:0  ea.) 

jj.  Sources  lor  family  and  local  history  in  Latin  America. 
Spain,  and  Portugal. 

I93R.  British  Sources.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Independent  Study 
llso 

.  Sources  for  family  and  local  history  in  Great  Britain.  Ire¬ 
land,  and  the  Commonwealth. 

194R.  Germanic  Sources.  (3:3.0  ea.) 

,  Sources  for  family  and  local  history  in  Germanic  and 
®  Slavic  countries. 

J95R.  Scandinavian  Sources.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Independent 
Study  also. 

jj  Sources  for  family  and  local  history  in  Scandinavia 

(398.  American  Family  History.  (3:3:0) 

|  The  American  family  from  early  settlement  to  the  pres- 

4ent- 

400R.  Paleography.  (2:2:0  ea.) 

I,  Interpreting  and  reading  handwriting  in  documents 
refrom  North  America,  Great  Britain,  and  other  European 
countries— sixteenth  through  eighteenth  centuries. 

„  401.  American  Local  History.  (3:3:0) 

J  Sources  and  special  background  needed  lor  writing 
^  history  of  a  region,  country,  or  town. 

402.  American  Immigration  History.  (3:3:0) 

Immigration  settlement  patterns  in  America,  empha- 
'K  sizing  major  ethnic  groups  and  important  patterns  in  the 
westward  movement. 

,403.  English  Local  History.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Hist. 
335,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Development  ot  English  local  historiography;  sources 
available  to  write  the  general  history  ol  a  region,  town,  vil- 
iii  lage,  etc.,  or  of  particular  aspects  of  local  history. 

404.  Scandinavian  Local  History.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
Hist.  337  or  consent  of  instructor 
N  General  methodology  of  Scandinavian  local  history  and 
in  courses  available  in  each  Scandinavian  country  for  writ¬ 
ing  regional  or  town  histories. 

410.  War  and  Morality.  (3:3:0) 
oi  Moral  questions  concerning  initiation  and  prosecution 
ie  of  warlare  as  raised  in  classical  literature,  examined  from 
a  viewpoints  ot  agressors  and  defenders. 

Q  Geography  451.  Historical  Geography  of  North 
America.  (3:3:0) 

5  490.  Historical  Research  and  Writing.  (3:3:0) 

11  Sources  and  methods.  Critical  analysis  of  a  research 
project.  Required  of  all  senior  history  majors. 

495R.  Directed  Research.  (3:0:0  ea.) 

Student  research  directed  by  faculty  member  on  topic 
of  mutual  interest.  Prior  approval  ol  instructor  required. 
Research  assistants  must  do  additional  work  for  credit. 

496R.  internship  in  Public  History  and  Historical  Pres¬ 
ervation.  (1 -5:0:0  ea.) 

College  credit  lor  work  in  local  archives,  museums,  and 
related  areas.  See  department  chairman  for  openings 
available  and  to  determine  hours  of  credit. 

497R.  Honors  Readings.  (1-2:0:Arr  ea  ) 

498R.  Directed  Readings.  (1 -3:3:0  ea.)  Independent 
Study  also. 

500R.  Special  Studies  in  History.  (1-3: 1-3:0  ea.) 

Directed  by  visiting  or  resident  faculty.  Check  with  de¬ 
partment  secretary  lor  current  topics  and  instructor. 

561.  Sources  and  Problems  in  Early  America.  (3:3:0) 

Through  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  Re¬ 
quired  of  all  American  history  graduate  students. 

562.  Sources  and  Problems  in  Nineteenth  Century 
America.  (3:3:0) 

Through  the  nineteenth  century  Required  of  all  Ameri¬ 
can  history  graduate  students. 

563.  Sources  and  Problems  in  Twentieth  Century 
America.  (3:3:0) 

Through  the  twentieth  century.  Required  of  all  Ameri¬ 
can  history  graduate  students 


B  Economics  574.  American  Economic  Development. 

3:0) 

582.  Problems  in  American  Church  History.  (3:3:0) 
Prerequisite:  graduate  standing. 

Controversial  issues  in  church  history:  nature  of  Puri¬ 
tanism,  impact  of  religion  on  American  culture,  influence 
of  religion  on  reform,  nature  of  social  gospel,  and  neo¬ 
orthodoxy. 

609.  Greek  and  Roman  Thought.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
Hist.  304  or  307. 

Greek  and  Roman  intellectual,  philosophical,  and  sci¬ 
entific  achievements  and  their  relation  to  Greek  and  Ro¬ 
man  institutions. 

613.  Medieval  Problems  and  Thought.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Hist.  310  or  31 1. 

Problems  and  interpretations  in  the  history  ot  the 
Middle  Ages,  from  the  fall  ot  Rome  to  the  Renaissance. 

618.  Renaissance  Problems  and  Thought.  (3:3:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Hist.  312  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Source  readings,  analysis,  and  interpretation  of  se¬ 
lected  historical  problems  for  the  Renaissance. 

619.  Reformation  Problems  and  Thought.  (3:3.0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Hist.  313. 

Source  readings  and  discussions  of  the  great  men  and 
ideas  ot  the  sixteenth  century. 

621.  Problems  in  Modern  Europe.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
some  coliege-level  study  ot  modern  Europe. 

Readings,  analysis,  and  interpretation  of  selected  his¬ 
torical  problems  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  cen¬ 
turies. 

625.  Problems  in  European  Diplomacy  since  1815. 

(2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  Hist  321  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Readings  on  significant  problems  and  issues  in  modern 
diplomatic  history,  accompanied  by  group  analysis  and 
interpretation 

628.  European  Thought  and  Culture  of  the  Enlight¬ 
enment.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Hist.  320. 

Intellectual  and  cultural  movements  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  emphasizing  the  rise  of  scien¬ 
tific  thought  and  rationalism. 

629.  European  Thought  and  Culture  since  1800.  (3:3:0) 
Prerequisite  Hist.  319. 

The  most  influential  ideas  of  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries— their  forms  ol  expression  and  their 
impact  on  the  contemporary  world 

631.  Problems  in  Russian  History.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
Hist.  330  and  331  or  consent  ol  instructor. 

Detailed  examination  of  the  Russian  revolutionary 
movement  and  the  development  ol  communism. 

635.  Problems  in  Tudor  and  Stuart  History.  (3:3:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Hist.  336. 

Examination  of  major  sources  and  historical  problems 
of  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  England. 

640R.  Problems  of  Asian  History.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequi¬ 
site;  some  previous  study  ot  Asia. 

Analysis  and  interpretation  of  selected  problems  and 
themes,  based  on  broadly  selected  readings 
648R.  Asian  Thought  and  Culture.  (3:3:0  ea )  Prerequi¬ 
site.  Hist  340  and  341 

Reading  and  analysis  ol  important  institutions  and  as¬ 
pects  of  Asian  development 

650.  Latin  America.  (3.3:0)  Prerequisite-  Hist  351  and 
352. 

Advanced  study  of  the  general  historical  development 
ot  Latin  America— colonial  and  national  periods 
660.  Problems  in  Western  History.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
Hist.  362  and  363. 

Major  interpretations  and  themes  in  the  history  ol  the 
American  West 

665.  Problems  In  Mormon  History.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
RelC.  341  and  342,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

In-depth  study  ol  Mormon  historiography,  sources,  and 
historical  literature,  and  experience  in  working  from  pri¬ 
mary  sources  in  Church  archives  and  other  depositories. 
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666.  Problems  In  Utah  History.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  Hist 
366. 

Reading  documents  in  depth  and  discussing  inter¬ 
pretations  ol  important  events  in  Utah  history. 

681.  Sources  and  Problems  in  American  Intellectual 
History.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Hist.  388,  389. 

Intensive  reading  of  source  materials  in  intellectual  and 
social  history. 

690R.  Graduate  Seminar  in  History.  (1 -3:0:0  ea.) 

695R.  Coordinated  Research.  (3:0:0  ea.) 

Student  research  directed  by  faculty  member  on  topic 
of  mutual  interest.  Prior  approval  of  instructor  required. 
Research  assistants  must  do  additional  work  for  credit. 

696R.  Internship  in  Public  History  and  Historical  Pres¬ 
ervation.  (1 -5:0:0  ea.) 

College  credit  lor  work  in  local  archives,  museums,  and 
related  areas.  See  department  chairman  for  openings 
available  and  to  determine  hours  of  credit. 

698R.  Special  Readings  In  History.  (1-2:0:Arr.  ea.) 
699R.  Master’s  Thesis.  (1  -9:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

798R.  Special  Readings  in  History.  (1-2:0:Arr.  ea.) 
799R.  Doctoral  Dissertation.  (1-18:Arr.:Arr,  ea.) 


Family  and  Local  History  Studies 

Assistant  Professors:  Bloxham  (Coordinator,  4513 
HBLL),  Johansson,  Pratt,  Wright. 

The  lield  of  Family  and  Local  History  Studies  (FLHS) 
provides  training  in  genealogy,  family  history,  and  local 
history  to  help  you  understand  the  various  types  of  com¬ 
munities  in  which  you  live  while  retaining  a  sense  of  your 
individual  heritage.  Genealogy  is  concerned  with  identi¬ 
fying  precise  relationships  across  generations  to  broadly 
sketch  the  outlines  of  your  roots.  Genealogical  instruction 
provides  training  for  those  who  wish  either  to  trace  their 
own  pedigrees  or  become  professional  genealogists.  To 
maintain  balance  and  add  depth,  however,  genealogical 
studies  must  be  supplemented  by  study  of  the  historical 
settings  of  places  and  persons. 

Although  family  history  and  local  history  share  with  ge¬ 
nealogy  many  of  the  same  record  sources,  they  are  more 
concerned  with  the  broader  analysis  ol  communities.  On 
the  other  hand,  family  history  and  local  history  differ  from 
traditional  history  in  that  they  place  greater  emphasis  on 
specific  persons,  events,  and  places.  Besides  shedding 
light  on  human  nature,  such  studies  can  contribute  to  a 
better  understanding  ol  both  national  and  international 
history.  While  family  history  enlarges  our  understanding  of 
the  community  and  preserves  that  which  is  unique  to  fam¬ 
ilies,  local  history  deals  with  the  environmental  back¬ 
ground  in  which  family  life-styles  were  shaped. 

II  you  are  preparing  for  a  career  in  genealogy,  you 
should  be  aware  of  the  limited  job  market.  However,  pri¬ 
vate  research  opportunities  exist  for  those  who  are  also 
trained  in  small  business  management,  advertising,  and 
public  relations.  Career  opportunities  in  archives  and  li¬ 
braries  are  available  for  those  who  earn  advanced  de¬ 
grees  in  library  science,  computer  science,  or  business 
administration. 

Family  and  Local  History  (A.A.) 

The  associate  degree  can  serve  as  a  stepping  stone  to¬ 
ward  advanced  studies  in  such  fields  as  history,  lan¬ 
guage,  geography,  library  science,  etc.,  or  it  can  be  a  ter¬ 
minal  degree  il  your  goals  do  not  include  an  advanced 
degree.  It  can  help  you  successfully  complete  the  LDS 
Genealogical  Department's  accreditation  examination  or 
can  simply  increase  your  knowledge  and  skills  in  genealo¬ 
gy.  Genealogical  instruction  is  also  available  through  In¬ 
dependent  Study  and  Evening  Classes,  centers  of  Contin¬ 
uing  Education,  conferences  and  workshops,  and 
Education  Week  circuits. 

Option  1  Personal  Research 

All  course  choices  must  be  approved  in  advance.  No  D 
credit  will  be  accepted. 


I.  Required  courses:  FLHS/ReIC  261,  RelC  362,  FLH:B 
400R  (2  hours),  Hist.  391R-395R  (6  hours),  history  (tw, 
courses  in  one  geographic  area  ol  interest  chosen  i  l 
consultation  with  FLHS).  geography  (one  course  in  are 
of  interest),  LIS  1 1 1 . 

Major  hours  req.:  22 

Option  2  Professional  Genealogy 

I.  Required  courses:  FLHS  280R,  Hist.  391R-395R  0  ii 
hours),  Hist.  400R,  FLHS  400R  (4  hours),  history  (tw< 
courses  in  one  geographic  area  ol  interest  chosen  ii  f| 
consultation  with  FLHS),  geography  (one  course  in  are; 
of  interest),  Latin  317  or  any  one  course  in  family  and  lo 
cal  history  in  addition  to  the  history  requirement  above 
LIS  111. 

Major  hours  req.:  30-31 

Family  and  Local  History  Studies  (B.A.) 

I.  Required  courses:  Hist.  100,  171  (or  110  and  111) 
SocSci.  100,  Hist.  270  (or  120  and  121),  400R,  490 
FLHS  280R,  400R,  and  one  regional  course  in  family  an< 
local  history  (Hist.  391R-395R).  Three  courses  selectee 
from  the  following:  Hist.  261, 382,  398,  401-404, 

Major  hours  req.:  34,  plus  14  hours  of  supporting  classes 
should  be  chosen  from  any  suitable  area  in  consultatior 
with  FLHS. 

A  minor  in  family  and  local  history  consists  ol  1 8  hours 
including  SocSci..  100,  Hist.  270,  FLHS  280R,  one  course 
from  Hist.  391R-395R,  and  any  two  courses  from  eilhe 
261,382,  398,  or  401-404. 

Minor 

No  minor  is  required,  but  14  hours  of  supporting  classes 
should  be  chosen  from  any  suitable  area  in  consultatior 
with  FLHS. 

Family  and  Local  History  (M.A.) 

Prerequisite:  An  undergraduate  degree  in  history  with  ar 
emphasis  in  family  and  local  history. 

Fields:  Family  history  and  local  history. 

Requirements:  24  hours  minimum  plus  an  approver 
thesis  (6  hours  minimum.  699R). 

Required  course:  One  seminar  in  thesis  field. 

Family  and  Local  History  Courses 

261.  (FLHS-Rec.)  Introduction  to  Genealogy.  Indepen 

dent  Study  also.  (2:2:1) 

Basic  genealogical  concepts,  doctrinal  background,  re  i 
cord  sources,  research,  and  starting  one’s  book  of  re 
membrance. 

280R.  Basic  Genealogical  Research.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Inde 
pendent  Study  also. 

Fundamental  research  methods  and  procedures,  in 
eluding  major  general  sources,  selected  LDS  sources 
evaluation  of  evidence,  and  techniques  of  pedigree  analy 
sis  general  to  any  area. 

395R.  Genealogical  Research  Abroad.  (3:0:0  ea.) 

400R.  Seminar  and  Special  Problems.  (2:Arr.:Arr  ea.) 

Practicum  emphasizing  solving  personal  genealogica 
problems. 

499R.  Travel  Studies.  (3-6:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

Home  and  Family 
Development 

Coordinator:  L.  Taylor  (206  SFLC) 

The  program  is  for  students  who  are  interested  in  ; 
general  program  drawing  from  several  or  all  department 
in  the  College  of  Family  Living  and  who  are  not  interests 
in  preparing  for  a  professional  career. 
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i  Degree  Programs 

1  Home  and  Family  Development  (A  S.) 
]  Home  and  Family  Development  (B.S.) 
!  Family  Health  (B.S.) 


score  ol  20  or  higher  has  been  achieved  in  the  English 
portion  ol  the  ACT  prior  to  SecEd.  276R. 

Seek  advisement  in  the  college  advisement  center  at 
the  earliest  possible  date 


Program  Requirements 

Home  and  Family  Development  (A.S.) 

*  I.  30  hours  accumulated  in  one  of  the  three  ditterent  em- 
|  phasis  areas: 

?  General  Option:  30  hours  selected  from  one  or  more  ot 
the  following  departments:  Child  Development  and  Family 
Relationships.  Clothing  and  Textiles,  Family  Resource 
Management,  Food  Science  and  Nutrition,  or  Interior  En¬ 
vironment. 


Interior  Environment:  30  hours  emphasizing  courses 
from  the  Department  of  Interior  Environment. 

Family  and  Personal  Preparedness:  30  hours  which 
must  include:  CarEd  115.  FRM  220,  240.  475R,  FSN 

J  115,  CDFR  360,  Psych.  240.  RelC.  231.  232,  FRM/FSN 

■  210,  and  one  elective  course  for  3  hours  from  a  list  avail¬ 
able  from  the  college  advisement  center. 

s  II.  This  is  an  interdepartmental  major  (see  advisement 

n  center  for  help)  under  the  direction  of  the  college  dean. 

i  Major  hours  req.  (No  D  credit  allowed  in  the  major):  30 

e  Home  and  Family  Development  (B.S.) 

* 

I.  40  hours  minimum  selected  from: 

1  36  hours  in  three  (12  hours  minimum  in  each)  of 
the  following  five  departments:  Child  Development 
and  Family  Relationships.  Clothing  and  Textiles, 
Family  Resource  Management.  Food  Science  and 
Nutrition,  and  Interior  Environment;  and 
2.  at  least  one  class  in  each  of  the  two  remaining  de¬ 
partments. 

r  II.  This  is  an  interdepartmental  major  (see  advisement 
center  for  help)  under  the  direction  of  the  college  dean. 


Major  hours  req.  (No  D  credit  is  allowed  in  the  major):  40 

i  Family  Health  (B.S.) 

I.  35  hours  minimum  required.  This  option,  offered  jointly 
by  the  Departments  of  Health  Sciences  and  Home  and 
Family  Development,  is  a  nonprofessional  curriculum  de¬ 
signed  tor  those  interested  in  developing  understanding 
and  skills  directed  toward  the  prevention  and  manage- 
v  ment  of  health  problems  in  the  family  setting.  Courses 
must  include:  Health  370,  430,  460,  465,  501 R,  FSN  1 15, 
CDFR  210,  Nurs.  288,  and  CDFR  445.  Also  choose  14 
hours  from  the  following:  FRM  210,  240,  Health  325, 
CDFR  365,  RecM.  314.  Sociol.  389.  FSN  470.  Health  563, 
5.  572,  or  Health  503R. 

Major  hours  req.:  35 


Home  Economics  Education 


Professor:  Brasher  (Chairman,  2234-B  SFLC).  Thorup 
v  Assistant  Professor:  Ellsworth,  Jensen.  Winterton. 

Instructor.  Rowley 

The  Department  of  Home  Economics  Education  offers 
a  composite  major  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  de¬ 
gree  and  vocational  certification  through  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction.  Two  options  are  available, 
one  wilh  emphasis  in  general  home  economics  and  the 
other  with  emphasis  in  the  family.  Provision  is  also  made 
lor  obtaining  an  occupational  endorsement. 

The  major  purpose  of  the  department  is  to  prepare  you 
lor  professional  roles  in  education,  including  public 
schools,  cooperative  extension  services  and  other  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies,  and  business  and  industry.  Excellent 
preparation  lor  family  life  enrichment  is  also  received 
‘  You  are  required  to  (1)  have  at  least  a  2.25  GPA  and 
(2)  pass  a  grammar  and  spelling  test  administered  by  the 
*  Education  Advisement  and  Certification  Office  unless  a 


Degree  Programs 

Home  Economics  Education  (B.S.) 

Home  Economics  Education  Family  Lite  (B.S.) 

Home  Economics  Education  (M.S.) 

Program  Requirements 

Home  Economics  Education  (B.S.) 

I.  HomEc.  101,  375.  489;  SecEd.  276R,  476R,  376R. 
Health  362;  CDFR  210,  420;  CloTx.  145,  255,  260;  FRM 
220,  335,  336,  370;  FSN  235,  236,  264,  265;  IntEnv.  240. 

II.  Elective  courses.  Choose  one:  CDFR  360,  445,  461; 
choose  two:  CloTx.  1 10.  235,  300,  355,  365;  choose  one: 
FRM  240,  260,  360;  choose  one:  FSN  371,  374,  340; 
choose  one:  CDFR  362,  365;  choose  one  Nurs.  425,  288. 

Home  Economics  Education  Family  Life  (B.S.) 

Track  A 

I.  Required  courses:  HomEc.  101.  375.  489,  SecEd. 
276R.  476R,  376R.  Health  362.  CDFR  210.  420.  365, 
360. 

II.  Elective  courses:  9  hours  from:  CDFR  310,  312. 
362,  410,  445,  460,  461. 

One  area  (12  hours  minimum)  of  major  emphasis 
plus  an  additional  14  hours  which  includes  at  least 
one  course  in  each  ol  the  other  areas.  The  courses  to 
be  included  in  a  12-hour  major  emphasis  for  each 
area  are  listed  below.  After  the  major  emphasis  has 
been  chosen,  select  course(s)  indicated  by  an  5  in  the 
other  areas. 


Clothing  and  Textiles  1 2  hours 

'CloTx.  300  or  235  2 

CloTx.  (10  hours  Irom  1 1 0.  1 45.  235, 

255,  260.  300  or  355)  10 

Food  Science  and  Nutrition  13  hours 

r  FSN  235,  236  5 

5  FSN  264,  265  5 

'FSN  340,  374,  or  315  3-4 

Family  Resource  Management  and  Interior 
Environment  12  hours 

eFRM  220  2 

'FRM  240  2-5 

FRM  (5-8  hours  from  210.  241, 260, 

320,  330.  335,  336.  340,  360, 

370,  420.  440  or  465)  5-8 

'IntEnv.  240  or  340  3 


Track  B 

I.  Required  courses  HomEc.  101,  375.  489.  SecEd 
276R,  476R,  376R.  Health  362,  CDFR  210.  420.  365. 
360.  CloTx  300  or  235,  FRM  220.  240.  FSN  235,  236, 
264,  265. 

II.  Elective  courses:  9  hours  from:  CDFR  310.  312, 
362  410,  445,  460.  461;  5  hours  from:  CloTx.  110, 
145,  235.  255.  260,  300.  355;  2  hours  from  FRM  210, 
241,  260.  320,  330.  335,  336  340.  360,  370.  420, 
440.  465;  3  hours  from:  IntEnv.  240.  340. 

Note:  If  you  received  t9  or  lower  on  your  English  ACT 
score,  a  spelling  and  grammar  test  is  needed  To  student 
teach  you  must  have  a  GPA  of  at  least  2  25.  SecEd  met¬ 
ric  requirements  must  be  met  belore  taking  SecEd  476R. 

Home  Economics  Education  (M.S.) 

Programs  may  focus  on  a  home  economic  subject  area 
or  strength  in  a  variety  of  education-related  areas  cross- 
culfural  applications,  instructional  science,  or  curriculum 

I.  Prerequisite:  Undergraduate  emphasis  in  home  eco¬ 
nomics  education. 

II.  Requirements:  24  hours  minimum  plus  thesis  (6  hours 
minimum) 
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III.  Required  courses:  HomEc.  532.  650.  630 

IV.  Recommended  courses:  HomEc.  530,  689. 

Home  Economics  Education  Courses 

101.  Concepts  of  Home  Economics  Education.  (1:1:0) 

375.  Curriculum  Development  in  Home  Economics 
Education.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  concurrent  registration  in 
SecEd  276. 

399R.  Cooperative  Education:  Homemaking  Field  Ex¬ 
perience.  (1 -5:0:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  HomEc.  101. 
On-the-job  experience. 

489.  Extended  Programs  in  Vocational  Home  Econom¬ 
ics  Education.  (2:1:2)  Prerequisite:  HomEc.  375. 

Examination  of  home  economics  education  programs 
for  adults  and  out-of-school  youth. 

521R.  Workshop  in  Home  Economics  Education.  (1- 

2:Arr.:  Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor 

530.  Home  Economics  Education  for  Adults.  (2:2:0) 
Prerequisite:  HomEc.  489,  consent  of  instructor. 

Principles,  practices,  programs,  materials,  and  re¬ 
sources  for  teaching  adulfs. 

532.  Program  Evaluation  in  Home  Economics  Educa¬ 
tion.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  SecEd.  476R  or  consent  of  in¬ 
structor. 

Evaluation  techniques  and  construction  of  evaluation 
devices  unique  to  home  economics. 

599R.  Cooperative  Education:  Occupational  Field  Ex¬ 
perience.  ('/2:0:0  ea.) 

On-the-job  experience. 

630.  Methods  and  Curriculum  in  Home  Economics 
Education.  (3:3:0) 

intensive  study  of  methods  of  teaching  and  curriculum 
development. 

650.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Education  Programs.  (3:3:0) 

689.  Theoretical  Foundation  ot  Home  Economics  Edu¬ 
cation.  (3:3:0) 

Examination  of  social  and  educational  forces  which  af¬ 
fect  individuals  and  families. 

693R.  Independent  Readings  and  Conference.  (1- 

3:Arr.;0  ea.) 

699R.  Master’s  Thesis.  (1-9:Arr.:0  ea.) 


Honors  Program 


Director:  Gary  L.  Browning,  Associate  Professor  of  Rus¬ 
sian  Language  and  Literature. 

Associate  Directors:  William  E.  Dibble,  Professor  of 
Physics;  Eugene  England.  Associate  Professor  of  Eng¬ 
lish;  Clayne  W.  Robison,  Associate  Professor  of  Music; 
and  Noel  B.  Reynolds,  Associate  Professor  of  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  Honors  Program  provides  special  academic  op¬ 
portunities  in  general  education  for  undergraduates  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  promise.  Open  to  qualified  students  in  every 
college  of  the  University,  if  seeks  to  enrich  rather  than 
shorten  your  academic  experience.  You  participate  in 
Honors  while  completing  the  degree  requirements  of  your 
department. 

Courses 

You  have  access  to  a  special  Honors  general  education 
curriculum  consisting  of  Honors  seminars  and  colloquia  in 
topics  representing  a  variety  of  disciplines,  these 
courses,  typically  small  in  size  and  demanding  in  content, 
are  taught  by  outstanding  faculty  members  from  many 
University  departments. 

Individual  Curriculum  Planning 

You  tailor  your  general  education  courses  to  your  own 


objectives  and  interests,  subject  to  the  directorate's  ap 
proval  and  the  guidelines  of  the  general  education  pro 
gram.  Extensive  individual  advisement  from  both  prograrr 
and  University  sources  is  available  to  you  as  you  plar 
your  course  work  and  your  career.  Periodically,  you  giv< 
the  directorate  an  accounting  of  your  work,  and  you 
progress  is  reviewed  in  detail  at  least  annually  by  an  offi 
cer  of  the  program.  In  your  sophomore  and  senior  year 
you  will  submit  a  comprehensive  review  of  your  work,  oi 
the  basis  of  which  you  may  be  awarded  an  Honors  o 
High  Honors  designation  at  graduation.  Students  seekinj 
the  designation  of  Highest  Honors  are,  in  addition,  infer 
viewed  in  an  oral  examination  by  a  faculty  panel. 


Independent  Learning  Experiences 

Particularly  as  an  upperclassman,  you  are  required  to  ur 
dertake  an  independent  learning  project  under  the  direc 
tion  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Such  a  project  is  often  related  t 
your  individual  career;  it  may  be  a  scholarly  essay,  a  ere 
ative  work,  a  research  or  teaching  assistantship,  interr 
ship,  or  traineeship.  Academic  credit  is  given  for  ap 
proved  projects  that  entail  substantial  scholarship:  ( 
these,  the  most  outstanding  earn  for  their  authors  th 
designation  "University  Scholar.” 

Extracurricular  Activities 


The  Honors  Program  sponsors  extracurricular  activitie 
designed  to  provide  intellectual  stimulation  and  to  encou 
age  student  interaction.  Lectures,  colloquia,  films,  ar 
professional  entertainment  are  regularly  offered  under  tq 
direction  of  student  administrative  committees. 


Admission 


You  may  apply  for  Honors  Program  membership  at  tfl 
time  you  apply  for  admission  to  the  University  or  at  ar  * 
time  before  the  final  year  of  your  college  career  (the  ea 
lier  the  better).  Admission  criteria  include  indications 
intellectual  power,  motivation,  and  self-discipline  as  [ 
vealed  in  entrance  examinations,  academic  records,  re 
ommendafions,  essays,  and  interviews.  Every  effort 
made  fo  keep  the  doors  leading  into  and  out  of  the  pr 
gram  open,  so  that  places  are  always  available  to  tho’ 
who  awaken  intellectually  after  coming  to  college.  Obtc  t 
application  forms  and  additional  information  about  Hone 
at  BYU  by  contacting  the  Honors  Program,  4012  HBLL. 


Honors  Courses 

A  detailed  description  of  courses  is  available  each  seme 
ter  in  4012  HBLL. 


100.  Special  Studies  in  Honors.  (1  -2:0:0) 

For  students  in  the  Late  Summer  Honors  Program.  In 
vidual  and  small  group  participation  in  directed  studi 
with  selected  faculty  members. 


101.  General  Education.  (Vi -3:0:0) 

Proposed  general  education  preparatory  courses  ' 
be  piloted  under  this  course  number. 


201 R.  Language.  (3-5:0:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  designal 
by  section. 

Intensive  study  of  topics  in  semantics,  grammar,  1  ; 

guistics,  rhetoric,  or  history  of  language.  * 

202R.  Literature.  (3-5  0:0  ea.) 

Intensive  study  of  topics  in  literature. 

203R.  The  Arts.  (3-5  0:0  ea  ) 

Intensive  study  of  topics  in  the  fine  arts. 

204 R.  Philosophy.  (2-5  0:0  ea.) 

Intensive  study  of  topics  in  philosophy  and  such  rela  1 
areas  as  religious  and  moral  thought. 

206R.  History.  (2-5:2-5  0  ea.) 

Intensive  study  of  topics  in  history  and  such  rela  I 
areas  as  archaeology. 

207R.  Behavior  and  Society.  (3-5:0  0  ea.) 

Intensive  study  of  topics  in  psychology,  psychiatry,  - 
ciology,  organizational  behavior,  and  anthropology.  > 


208R.  State  and  Economy.  (3-5:0:0  ea.) 

Intensive  study  of  topics  in  political  science,  internal  -  \ 
lations,  jurisprudence,  economics,  and  political  and  e  - 
nomic  geography. 
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11R.  Natural  Science  (Optional).  (3-5:0  0  ea.) 

Intensive  study  of  topics  in  natural  science.  Preparatory 
>r  optional  Natural  Science  GE  evaluation. 

12R.  Physical  Science.  (3-5:0  0  ea  ) 

3  Intensive  study  of  topics  in  physical  sciences.  Prepara- 
jry  for  required  Physical  Science  GE  evaluation. 

13R.  Biological  Science.  (3-5:0  0  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
lonors  21 1 R  and  21 2R  or  consent  of  instructor 
Intensive  study  of  topics  in  the  life  sciences  Prepara- 
)ry  for  required  Biological  and  Agricultural  Science  GE 
valuation. 

99R.  Cooperative  Education:  Work  Study  (0-9  0:0  ea.) 
rerequisite:  acceptance  of  proposal  by  Honors  directo- 
ate  and,  where  applicable,  by  department  chairman. 

Faculty-advised  University  Scholar  or  other  para- 
•rofessional  project. 

.  10.  Reasoning  and  Composition.  (3:0:0) 

Intensive  development  of  skills  in  reasoning,  composi- 
on.  and  critical  reading 

15.  Reading  the  Classics.  (8:3  2) 

i  Essential  background  in  the  classics  through  dis- 
ussions.  guest  lecturers,  and  written  essays  based  on  in- 
ansive  and  cursory  reading  of  key  literary-philosophical 
3XtS. 

16.  Readings  in  Contemporary  Thought.  (4:3:2) 

Essential  background  in  contemporary  issues  through 
Itscussions,  guest  lectures,  and  written  essays  based  on 
3xts  treating  the  human  legacy,  society,  science,  ethical 
hallenges,  aesthetics,  etc 

99R.  Cooperative  Education:  Work  Study.  (0-9:0  0 
•a )  Prerequisite:  acceptance  of  proposal  by  Honors  di- 
ectorate  and.  where  applicable,  by  department  chair- 
nan. 

Faculty-advised  University  Scholar  or  other  para- 
>rolessional  project. 

101 R.  Special  Studies  in  Humanities.  (3-5:5  0  ea  ) 

Selected  issues,  generally  of  a  synthesizing  or  inler- 
Jisciplinary  nature,  for  mature  students. 

I02R.  Special  Studies  in  the  Natural  Sciences.  (3-5  5:0 
»■) 

Selected  issues,  generally  of  a  synthesizing  or  inler- 
fisciplinary  nature,  for  mature  students. 

I03R.  Special  Studies  in  the  Social  Sciences.  (3-5  5:0 
ia.) 

Special  studies,  generally  of  a  synthesizing  or  inler- 
lisciptinary  nature,  tor  mature  students. 

t97R.  Directed  Studies.  (1 -9:0:0  ea.)  Prerequisile:  ac- 
;eplance  of  proposal  by  Honors  directorate  and.  where 
applicable,  by  department  chairman. 

Faculty-advised  University  Scholar  or  other  para- 
jrofessional  project. 

Humanities, Classics, 
and  Comparative  Literature 

Professors:  R  Bntsch.  Britsch.  J.  R  Clark.  Peer  (Chair¬ 
man.  A-1 13  JKBA).  Phillips 

Associate  Professors  ROFESSORS:  Bassett.  S.  K 
Brown.  H.  Davis.  Green.  Mackay,  Marshall.  Sondrup. 
G.  Tate. 

Assistant  Professor:  Butler.  Griggs.  Shumway 
instructors:  N.  Davis.  Duckwitz,  Hall. 

The  fields  ol  humanities,  classics,  and  comparative  lit¬ 
erature  otter,  collectively  and  individually,  a  rich  liberal 
arts  education,  disciplined  by  insistence  on  substantial 
foreign  language  skills  and  critical  thought  and  writing— a 
combination  that  makes  any  one  of  the  department's  ma¬ 
jors  an  excellent  preparation  for  graduate  work  in  human¬ 
istic  disciplines,  and  professional  (especially  legal) 
schools,  and  for  a  wide  range  of  employment,  including 
secondary  teaching  in  humanities  or  Latin. 


Degree  Programs 

Humanities 
Humanities  (A.A.) 

Humanities  (B.A.) 

(with  major  emphasis  in  art;  English,  comparative,  or 
foreign  literalure;  history:  music;  or  philosophy) 
Humanities  Teaching  (B.A.) 

(with  major  emphasis  in  English,  French,  German.  Lat¬ 
in.  Russian,  or  Spanish) 

Humanities  (M.A ) 

Classics 

Classical  Civilization  (A.A ) 

Greek  (B.A.) 

Latin  (B.A.) 

Latin  Teaching  (B.A.) 

Classics  (M.A.) 

Comparative  Literature 

Comparative  Literature  (B.A.) 

Comparative  Literature  (M.A.) 

Humanities 

Coined  in  the  Renaissance,  the  term  humanities  refers  to 
the  study  of  human  artistic  and  intellectual  creativity.  Hu¬ 
manities  is  both  a  general  academic  category  (inclusive  of 
literature,  art.  music,  history,  and  philosophy)  and  a  dis¬ 
cipline  in  its  own  right  with  a  melhodology  for  dealing  with 
interrelationships  between  the  various  arts.  Pursued  as  a 
major,  the  field  offers  you  unusual  latitude  in  developing  a 
broad  and  full  program  in  Ihe  liberal  arts 


Program  Requirements 

Humanities  (A.A.) 

I.  Language  requirement:  A  single  foreign  language 
through  the  201  level 

II.  Course  requirements:  Hum  201.  202,  and  either  240 
or  261;  CICiv  110,  or  140  and  341,  or  355;  and  one  ad¬ 
ditional  course  from  art  and  design,  literature,  (either 
comparative  or  a  single  national  literature),  history,  music, 
or  philosophy  selected  from  the  attached  list  of  approved 
courses. 

Major  hours  req  27  (Students  beginning  language 
courses  beyond  101  may  substitute  electives  to  complete 
the  27  hours.) 

Humanities  (B.A.),  with  Emphasis  in  Art;  English, 
Comparative,  or  Foreign  Literature;  History;  Music;  or 
Philosophy 

I.  Language  requirement:  Successful  completion  of  a 
400-level  literature  course  in  a  foreign  language. 

II.  Course  requirements: 

A  Hum  201 . 202.  240,  261 .311.  and  490R. 

B.  CompLit  420R  and  Phil.  214 

C.  CICiv  110,  or  140  and  341,  or  355  or  a  literature 
course  in  Greek  or  Latin. 

D.  Major  emphasis  area  A  core  of  12  hours  (11  if 
music)  in  either  art;  English,  comparative  or  loreign 
literature;  history;  music,  or  philosophy  The  music 
emphasis  consists  ol  Music  103.  303.  484,  and 
485  Other  emphases  must  be  selected  Irom  Ihe 
attached  list  ol  approved  courses 

E.  An  additional  14  or  15  hours  selected  from  the  list 
of  approved  courses.  In  choosing  the  courses  in 
this  category,  you  must  work  closely  with  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  department  faculty  in  planning  your  pro¬ 
gram  so  that  it  will  have  discernable  focus  (e  g 
period  concentration,  area  study,  etc  ). 

Major  hours  req  .  53  or  54 

(25  upper  division,  pre-400  level  language  extra) 

Humanities  Teaching  (B.A.)  with  Emphasis  In  English, 
French,  German,  Latin,  Russian,  or  Spanish 

I  Language  requirement  Successful  completion  of  a 
400-level  literature  course  in  a  foreign  language 
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II.  Course  requirements: 

A.  Hum.  201 . 202,  240,  261 ,311,  and  490R. 

B.  CompLit.  420R  and  Phil.  214. 

C.  CICiv.  110,  or  140  and  341,  or  a  literature  course 
in  Greek  or  Latin. 

D.  Emphasis  area:  Corresponds  to  teaching  minor  in 
emphasis  department  plus  sufficient  additional 
hours  in  upper-division  literature  to  make  up  the  12 
hours  required  for  the  nonteaching  major.  Choose 
one  of  the  following: 

1 .  English:  301 , 302,  303,  320;  321  or  322  or  421 ; 
377;  an  additional  2  hours  of  approved  English 
electives. 

2  French:  201,  301,  321,  326,  440;  two  courses 
from  211,  311.  429.  445;  377;  9  additional 
hours  (6  if  445  already  taken)  from  441,  442, 
443,  444. 

3.  German:  201,  301.  311.  321,  326,  401;  377;  6 
additional  hours  from  440,  441 , 442,  443,  444. 

4.  Latin:  201 , 301 , 321 , 429,  430;  431  or  432,  441 
or  442;  377;  an  additional  3  hours  from  431, 
432,  531, 532,  561,  or  590R. 

.  5.  Russian:  201 ,  301 , 31 1 . 321 , 326,  340R,  345;  9 
additional  hours  from  440,  441 , 442. 

6.  Spanish:  201, 301, 321,  326;  377;  441  or  451; 
445  or  455;  6  additional  hours  from  439,  441, 
445,  451 , 454,  455,. 458.  470R. 

Note:  Language  departments  variously  allow  lan¬ 
guage  through  201  or  311  to  be  waived  if  you  can 
demonstrate  proficiency  through  that  level.  See  the 
Education  section  of  the  catalog  tor  specific  de¬ 
tails. 

E.  An  additional  14  hours  selected  from  the  list  of  ap¬ 
proved  courses.  (See  item  E  under  previously 
mentioned  Humanilies  B.A.  above  for  general 
guidelines.) 

Major  hours  req.:  63-70 

(Varies  somewhat  with  waiver  of  intermediate  language; 
elementary  language  extra) 

Humanftfes  Minor 

I.  Language  requirement:  A  foreign  language  through 
201  or  equivalent. 

II.  Course  requirements:  Hum.  201,  202,  240  or  261; 
311,  490R,  and  an  additional  3  hours  from  Hum.  345, 
401 ;  CICiv.  1 1 0;  1 40  and  341 ;  or  CompLit.  420R. 

Minor  hours  req.:  18 
(Language  extra) 

List  of  Approved  Courses 

Art  and  Design 

101  (2)  Introduction  to  Art 

102  (2)  Basic  Design  for  Nonmajors 

103  (2)  Drawing  for  Nonmajors 

107  (2)  Painting  for  Nonmajors 

108  (2)  Watercolor  tor  Nonmajors 
111  (3)  Introduction  to  Art  History 

207R  (2  ea.)  Advanced  Painting  for  Nonmajors 
208R  (2  ea.)  Advanced  Watercolor  for  Nonmajors 
210  (3)  Survey  of  Western  Architecture 
21 1 , 21 2  (3  ea.)  Survey  of  Art  and  Architecture 
213  (3)  Survey  of  Oriental  Art  and  Architecture 

301  (3)  Ancient  and  Primitive  Art 

302  (3)  Greek  Art  and  Architecture 

303  (3)  Roman  Ert  and  Architecture 

305  (3)  Medieval  Art 

306  (3)  Italian  Renaissance  Art 

307  (3)  Northern  Renaissance  Art 

308  (3)  Baroque  Art 

309  (1 )  Italian  Renaissance  Art 

314  (3)  Contemporary  Art 

315  (3)  American  Architecture  and  City  Planning  to 
1860 

316  (3)  American  Architecture  and  City  Planning  since 
1860 

317  (3)  American  Art 
323  (3)  Japanese  Art 

400 R  (3  ea.)  Individual  Study  in  Art  History 


415R  (3  ea.)  Special  Topics 
495R  (3  ea.)  Seminar  in  Art  History 

Classical  Civilization 

1 10  (3)  Greek  and  Latin  Masterpieces  in  English 
Translation 

140  (1)  Classical  Myths  in  Art 
331 R  (3  ea.)  Topics  in  Green  and  Latin  Literature  in 
English  Translation 
341  (3)  Greek  and  Roman  Mylhology 
355  (3)  Classics  of  the  Western  World:  Homer  to  Dant 
361  (3)  Greek  Drama  in  English  Translation 

Comparative  Literature 

255  (3)  Literary  Masterpieces  of  the  Western  World: 
The  Narrative  Mode 

256  (3)  Literary  Masterpieces  of  5he  Western  World: 
The  Lyric  Mode 

310  (3)  Introduction  to  Literary  Analysis  and 
Comparative  Literature 

339R  (3  ea.)  French  Literature  in  English  Translation 
340R  (3  ea.)  Russian  Literature  in  English  Translation 
341 R  (3  ea.)  German  Literature  in  English  Translation 
342R  (3  ea.)  Chinese  Literature  in  English  Translation 
343R  (3  ea.)  Japanese  Literature  in  English  Translatic 
344  R  (3  ea.)  Masterpieces  of  Scandinavian  English 
Literature 

346R  (3  ea.)  Hispanic  and  Brazilian  Literature  in 
English  Translation 

347 R  (3  ea.)  Italian  Literature  in  English  Translation 

420R  (3  ea.)  Studies  in  Periods  and  Movements 

430R  (3  ea.)  Studies  in  Literary  Genres 

440R  (3  ea.)  Studies  in  Themes  and  Types 

450R  (3  ea  )  Studies  in  Literary  Relations 

460R  (3  ea.)  Studies  in  Literary  Theory 

490R  (3  ea.)  Seminar  in  Comparative  Literature 

English 

251  (3)  Fundamentals  of  Literature 
260  (3)  Vital  Themes  in  American  Literature 
270  (3)  Masterpieces  of  English  Literature 

301  (4)  Eariy  Masters  of  English  Literature 

302  (4)  Later  Masters  of  English  Literature 

303  (4)  Masters  of  American  Literature 

332  (3)  The  Early  English  Novel 

333  (3)  The  Later  English  Novel 

335  (3)  The  Nineteenth-Century  American  Novel 

336  (2)  The  Twentieth-Century  American  Novel 

337  (3)  Contemporary  Fiction 
341  (3)  English  Drama 

343  (3)  Modern  English  and  American  Drama 

350  (2)  The  Bible  as  Literature 

351  (3)  The  Criticism  and  Appreciation  of  Literature 

361  (3)  Early  American  Literature 

362  (3)  Later  Nineteenth-Century  American  Literatur 

363  (3)  American  Literature  from  1914  to  Midcentun 

364  (2)  The  Literature  of  the  American  West 
366  (2)  Modern  Poetry 

371  (3)  English  Literature  to  1500:  The  Medieval  Per 

372  (3)  English  Literature  from  1500  to  1660:  The 
Renaissance  Period 

373  (3)  English  Literature  from  1660  to  1780:  The 

374lG3)SEngliSshriLiterature  from  1780  to  1832:  The 
Romantic  Period 

375  (3)  English  Literature  from  1832  to  1890:  The 
Victorian  Period 

376  (3)  English  Literature  from  1890  to  1950 

381  (3)  Chaucer 

382  (3)  Shakespeare 

383  (2)  Milton 

391  (3)  Introduction  to  Folklore 

392  (3)  American  Folklore 
395R  (3  ea.)  Eminent  Authors 

500R  (1-3  ea.)  Eminent  American  Writers 
51  OR  (1  -3  ea.)  Eminent  English  Writers 

History 

1 1 0,  1 1 1  (3  ea.)  World  Civilization 

300  (3)  Ancient  Near  East 

302  (3)  Medieval  and  Modern  Near  East 

304  (3)  Greek  History  and  Civilization 
307  (3)  Roman  History  and  Civilization 
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09  (3)  Medieval  People 

10  (3)  The  Early  Middle  Ages 

1 1  (3)  The  Late  Middle  Ages 

12  (3)  The  Renaissance:  Age  of  Transition 

13  (3)  The  Reformation:  Age  ol  Turmoil 

19  (3)  Ideas  and  Man  in  the  Modern  World 

20  (3)  The  Age  of  Enlightenment 

21  (3)  War  and  Peace  in  the  Modern  World 

22  (3)  Nineteenth-Century  Europe 

23  (3)  Europe  in  the  Twentieth  Century 

40  (3)  Premodern  Asia 

41  (3)  Modern  Asia 

50  (3)  History  of  Asian  Religions  and  Thought 

87  (3)  Great  Historians 

88  (3)  Life  and  Thought  in  Pre-Civil  War  America 

89  (3)  Life  and  Thought  in  Post-Civil  War  America 
lors 

01 R  (3  ea  )  Special  Studies  in  the  Humanities 
nanities 

01  (3)  Introduction  to  the  Humanities 

iguages 

ihinese 

441 . 442  (4  ea.)  Classical  and  Documentary  Chinese 
443  (4)  Modern  Chinese  Literature 
445  (3)  Chinese  Culture 
rench 

440  (4)  Historical  Survey  of  French  Literature 
441 . 442  (3  ea.)  Survey  of  French  Literature  and 
Culture 

443  (3)  French  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

444  (3)  French  Literature  of  the  Twentieth  Century 

445  (3)  Introduction  to  French  Civilization 
>erman 

401  (3)  Cultural  History  of  German-speaking  Peoples 

440  (4)  Survey  of  German  Literature  and  Culture 

441  (3)  German  Literature  from  the  Beginning  to 
1700 

442  (3)  German  Literature  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 

443  (3)  German  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 

444  (3)  German  Literature  in  the  Twentieth  Century 
ireek 

429  (3)  Greek  Stylistic  and  Literary  Analysis 

431  (3)  Homer,  The  Odyssey 

432  (3)  Herodotus 

44 1  (3)  Greek  Lyric  Poetry 

442  (3)  Sophocles  and  Euripides 

445  (3)  Classical  Greek  Culture 

530  (3)  Thucydides 
550  (3)  Plato 

alian 

441  (3)  Italian  Literature  of  the  Renaissance 

442  (3)  Italian  Literature  of  the  Baroque  and 
Enlightenment  Periods 

443  (3)  Italian  Literature  of  the  Romantic  Period 

444  (3)  Italian  Literature  of  the  Twentieth  Century 

445  (3)  Italian  Civilization  from  the  Beginning  to  1600 

446  (3)  Italian  Civilization  from  1600  to  Modern  Era 
460  (3)  Dante's  Divine  Comedy 

apanese 

443.  444  (3  ea.)  Modern  Japanese  Literature 
445  (3)  Japanese  Culture 
.atin 

429  (3)  Latin  Stylistic  and  Literary  Analysis 

430  (3)  Livy 

431  (3)  Vergil 

432  (3)  Horace  and  Catullus 

531  (3)  Plautus  and  Terence 

532  (3)  Ovid 

561  (3)  Medieval  Latin 
Russian 

440  (2)  Russian  Literature  from  the  Beginning 
through  the  Eighteenth  Century 

441  (3)  Survey  of  Russian  Literature  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century 

442  (3)  Survey  of  Russian  Literature  in  the  Twentieth 
Century 

Scandinavian 

401  (3)  Cultural  History  of  Scandinavia 
441  (4)  Dano-Norwegian  Literature 
445  (4)  Swedish  Literature 


447  (4)  Finnish  Literature 
594R  (3  ea.)  Seminar  in  Scandinavian  Studies 
Spanish 

439  (3)  Elements  of  Literary  Analysis 

441  (4)  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature 

445  (3)  Iberian  Civilization 

451  (4)  Survey  of  Hispanic-American  Literature 

454  (3)  Hispanic-American  Novel 

455  (2)  Ibero-American  Culture 

458  (3)  Hispanic-American  Short  Story 
470R  (3  ea.)  Golden  Age  Literature 

Music 

101  (3)  Introduction  to  Music  (not  for  music  emphasis) 

1 03  (2)  Survey  of  Music  Literature 
195(2)  Expanding  Musicianship  Core  1  (music 
emphasis  only) 

303  (3)  World  Music  Cultures 
484,  485  (3  ea.)  History  of  Music 

Philosophy 

1 1 0  (3)  Foundations  of  Philosophical  Thought 

201  (3)  Ancient  and  Medieval  Philosophy 

202  (3)  Modern  Philosophy 
214  (3)  Aesthetics 

331  (3)  Major  Figures  of  Ancient  or  Medieval 
Philosophy 

332  (3)  Major  Figures  of  Early  Modern  Philosophy 

333  (3)  Major  Figures  of  Nineteenth-Century 
Philosophy 

334  (3)  Major  Figures  of  Twentieth-Century  Philosophy 
421 R  (2-5  ea.)  Topics  in  Philosophy 

422R  (2-5  ea.)  Figures  in  Philosophy 

Humanities  (M.A.) 

Language  prerequisite:  Successful  completion  of  a  400- 
level  literature  course  in  a  foreign  language. 

Prerequisite:  An  undergraduate  major  in  either  art,  his¬ 
tory.  literature,  music,  or  philosophy. 

Course  and  thesis  requirements:  Two  sections  of  Hum. 
620R  (in  different  periods);  two  sections  of  Hum.  690R 
(on  different  topics);  and  an  additional  12  hours  in  liter¬ 
ature.  art,  music,  history,  or  philosophy  (to  qualify, 
courses  must  approach  these  disciplines  from  theoretical, 
critical,  or  historical  perspectives). 

Total:  24  hours  plus  thesis  (6  hours  minimum,  699R). 
Examinations: 

1  By  the  end  of  your  second  semester  of  residency,  if 
you  have  not  previously  passed  Hum.  201  and  202 
with  a  grade  of  B  or  better,  you  must  pass  a  general 
written  examination  on  western  humanities,  covering 
somewhat  more  intensively  the  material  offered  in  201- 
202.  A  reading  list  may  be  obtained  from  the  depart¬ 
ment  secretary. 

2.  The  final  oral  examination  will  cover  your  areas  of  con¬ 
centration  and  will  include  the  thesis  defense. 

Humanities  Courses 

101.  An  Introduction  to  the  Humanities.  (3:3:0)  Inde¬ 
pendent  Study  also. 

Applied  aesthetics,  emphasizing  forms  and  relation¬ 
ships  of  the  major  arts-literature,  painting,  sculpture,  ar¬ 
chitecture.  and  music. 

140.  (Hum.-CICIv.)  Classical  Myths  in  Art.  (1:1:0) 
Introduction  to  the  gods,  heroes,  and  myths  ol  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  as  illustrated  in  their  art.  Slide-illus¬ 
trated  lectures. 

201.  The  Arts  in  Western  Culture:  Age  ot  Greece  to 
Renaissance.  (3  3:0) 

Development  of  the  maior  arts— literature,  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  and  music— in  the  Greek  and  Ro¬ 
man  periods,  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Renaissance. 

202.  The  Arts  In  Western  Culture:  Late  Renaissance  to 
the  Modern  Age.  (3:3:0) 

Development  of  the  major  arts— literature,  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  and  music— from  the  late  Renais¬ 
sance  to  the  present 
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240.  (Hum.-Asian)  Introduction  to  the  Humanities  of 
Asia.  (3:3:0) 

The  major  arts  of  Asian  cultures  in  their  historical,  reli¬ 
gious,  and  philosophical  settings. 

261.  The  Arts  In  American  Culture.  (3:3:0) 

Development  of  the  major  arts-literature,  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  and  music— in  America  from  colo¬ 
nial  times  to  the  present. 

300R.  European  Humanities  and  the  Arts.  (5:4:2  ea.) 

311.  Methodology  and  Theory  ot  Comparative  Study  ot 
the  Humanities.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Hum.  201,  202,  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Course  should  be  faken  during  jun¬ 
ior  year. 

341.  (Hum.-CiCiv.)  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology. 

(2:2:0) 

Greek  and  Roman  gods,  goddesses,  and  myths. 

342.  (Hum.-Asian)  Oriental  Mythology.  (2:0:0) 

Discussion  of  myths,  legends,  and  tolkloric  traditions  in 

Oriental  cultures. 

345.  (Hum.-Russlan)  Cultural  Survey  of  Russia.  (3:3:1) 
Study  in  English  of  Slavic  culture,  emphasizing  Russia. 

□  English  391.  Studies  in  Folklore.  (3:3:0) 

401.  (Hum.-Scand.)  Cultural  History  of  Scandinavia. 

(3:3:0) 

Scandinavian  culture  from  the  Vikings  to  the  present. 
Works  may  be  read  in  English  translation. 

445.  (Hum.-Japanese)  Japanese  Culture.  (3:3:0) 
Aspects  of  culture,  visual  arts,  and  religious  and  philo¬ 
sophical  thought  that  produce  the  unique  Japanese  char¬ 
acter.  Works  may  be  read  in  English. 

446.  (Hum.-Chlnese  445)  Chinese  Culture.  (3:3:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Introduction  to  institutions,  culture,  and  fine  arts  of 
China.  Works  may  be  read  in  English. 

490R.  Seminar  In  Humanities.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
senior  status  with  major  in  humanities  or  a  related  dis¬ 
cipline. 

Extensive  reading,  analysis,  and  presentation  ot  papers 
concerning  problems  in  the  humanities— period  classifica¬ 
tion,  relationships  between  fhe  arts,  and  current  critical 
practice. 

595R.  Directed  Readings.  (1-3:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

620R.  Period  Studies  in  the  Humanities.  (3:3:0  ea.) 
Topics  vary. 

690.  Seminar  In  the  Humanities.  (3:3:0) 

Topics  vary. 

699R.  Master’s  Thesis.  (1-9:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 


Classics 

Classics  is  the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  cultures-their 
languages,  literature,  history,  art,  and  philosophy.  A  major 
in  classics  (Greek  or  Latin)  provides  you  with  essential 
tools  to  deal  with  philology,  biblical  and  early  Christian 
studies,  ancient  history,  archaeology,  and  occidental  liter¬ 
ature,  as  well  as  traditional  grounding  in  the  classics.  For 
those  primarily  interested  in  religious  studies,  instruction 
is  offered  in  New  Testament  Greek,  Coptic,  and  patristics. 

Classical  Civilization 

Classical  civilization  courses  presuppose  no  knowledge  ot 
the  Greek  or  Latin  languages  and  are  open  to  all  stu¬ 
dents.  They  are  especially  recommended  if  you  desire  an 
understanding  of  ancient  traditions  underlying  modern 
culture. 

Classical  Civilization  (A.A.) 

I  Language  requirement:  Greek  or  Latin  101,  102  (or 
Latin  111,112),  201,  and  301. 

II  Course  requirements:  CICiv.  110,  331 R,  341,  361; 
Greek  445  or  Latin  441  and  442;  Hist.  304  or  307. 


III.  Recommended  electives.  ArtDs.  302,  303,  Phil.  201.  jjj 
Major  hours  req.:  32  or  35 

Greek  (B.A.) 

Course  requirements;  ^ 

I.  Greek  201, 301, 302,  321. 

II  6  hours  from  the  following  (must  include  CICiv.  110  or  G 

140  and  341):  CICiv.  110,  140  and  341,  331 R.  361, 55 

Greek  445,  Hist.  304.  W 

III  9  hours  from  Greek  431,  432,  441,  442,  530,  550,  * 

561 .  * 

IV.  An  additional  5  hours  from  List  III  or  411,  429,  590F 
(one  course  from  List  II  may  be  substituted  here). 

Major  hours  req.:  32  w 

(Pre-201  language  extra) 

Greek  Minor:  I' 

A  departmental  minor  requires  20  hours  of  course  wort  ^ 
beyond  Greek  102. 

Latin  (B.A.)  ^ 

Course  requirements:  O' 


I.  Latin  201, 301, 302,  321.  t 

II  6  hours  Irom  the  following  (must  include  CICiv.  1 10  0 
140  and  341):  CICiv.  110,  140  and  341,  331 R  (Romar  " 
Historians),  Latin  441 , 442,  Hist.  307. 

III.  9  hours  from  430,  431 , 432,  531 , 532. 

IV.  An  additional  5  hours  from  List  III  or  317,  429,  561  52 
590R  (one  course  from  List  II  may  be  substituted  here).  >-( 

Major  hours  req.:  32 
(Pre-201  language  extra) 

Latin  Minor 

A  departmental  minor  requires  20  hours  ot  course  wor  g 
beyond  Latin  102  or  112. 


Latin  Teaching  (B.A.)  # 

Requirements  tor  teaching  majors  in  Latin  are  the  sam  { 
as  for  nonteaching  except  that  Latin  377  is  also  require! 
See  Education  section  for  details. 

Major  hours  req.:  35 
(Pre-201  language  extra) 

Latin  Teaching  Minor 

Course  requirements:  Latin  201,  301 ,  302,  321,  377,  ar( 

6  hours  from  Latin  429,  430,  431 ,  or  432. 

Minor  hours  req.:  21 
(Pre-201  language  extra) 

Classics  (M.A.) 

Prerequisite:  Undergraduate  major  (or  its  equivalent) 
Greek  or  Latin  and  reading  knowledge  of  French  or  Ge 
man. 

Emphasis  areas:  Greek,  Latin,  or  Latin  teaching. 
Requirements:  24  hours  minimum  plus  thesis  (6  hou 
minimum,  699R). 


Classical  Civilization  Courses 

1 0OR.  Special  Classics  Summer  Seminar.  (1:1:0  ea.) 

Classical  sampler  for  students  desiring  an  introducti 
to  the  daily  life  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  th 
mythology,  art  and  literature,  history  and  philosophy. 

110.  Basic  Classics.  (3:3:0) 

Homer’s  Iliad  and  Ocfyssey,  Sophocles'  Oedipus  I 
King,  Vergil’s  Aeneid,  and  other  important  works  of  1 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Texts  read  in  English. 

140.  (CICiv.-Hum.)  Classical  Myths  in  Art.  (1:1:0) 
Gods,  heroes,  and  myths  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
illustrated  in  their  art.  Slide-illustrated  lectures. 
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31 R.  Topics  In  Greek  and  Latin  Literature  in  English 
ranslatlon.  (3:3:0  ea.) 

Studies  in  Greek  and  Latin  epic,  lyric,  drama,  literary 
teory,  oratory  and  rhetoric,  satire,  and  historical  and 
hilosophical  writers. 

41.  (CICiv.-Hum.)  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology. 

1:2:0) 

9  Greek  and  Roman  gods,  goddesses,  and  myths. 

55.  (CICiv.-Engl.)  Classics  of  the  Western  World: 
omer  to  Dante.  (3:3:0) 

10  A  reading  of  major  works  ol  Homer.  Aeschylus,  Soph- 
cles.  Euripides.  Vergil,  and  Dante  in  English  translation. 

jp  61.  Myth  and  Legend  in  Greek  Drama.  (3:3:0) 

Selected  plays  ol  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
ristophanes.  and  Menander  in  English  translation. 

43.  Latin  and  Greek  Literature  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

3:3:0) 

Influence  ot  the  classical  heritage  on  medieval  liter- 
rt  lure,  emphasizing  history,  epic,  romance,  theatre,  and 
■ritings  of  church  lathers. 

>reek  Courses  (Classical) 

01, 102.  Elementary  Greek.  (4  4:0  ea.) 

01.  Intermediate  Greek  Reading  and  Composition. 

4:4:1) 

..  01.  Classical  Greek  Poetry:  Homer’s  Iliad.  (3:3:0)  Pre- 
aquisite:  Greek  201  or  consent  ol  instructor. 

02.  Classical  Greek  Prose.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  Greek 
01  or  equivalent. 

21.  Third-Year  Grammar  and  Composition.  (3:3:0) 

’rerequisite:  Greek  301  or  equivalent. 

Exercises  in  the  composition  of  easy  Greek  prose,  cor¬ 
elated  with  readings  in  the  Attic  Orators. 

11.  New  Testament  in  Greek:  Gospels.  (3:3:0)  Prereq- 
lisite:  Greek  201  or  equivalent. 

-29.  Greek  Stylistic  and  Literary  Analysis.  (3:3:0)  Pre- 
equisite:  Greek  322  or  equivalent. 

Exercises  in  criticism  ol  Greek  prose  and  poetry 

131 .  Homer,  the  Odyssey.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Greek 
TJ01  or  equivalent. 

132.  Herodotus.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Greek  301  or 
jquivalent. 

141.  Greek  Lyric  Poetry.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Greek  301 

142.  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
3reek  301 . 

145.  Classical  Greek  Culture.  (3:3:0) 

Texts  read  in  English 

>30.  Thucydides.  (3:3:0). 

>50.  Plato.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  6  hours  ol  Greek  beyond 
302  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Reading  and  analysis  of  Greek  text  of  selected  dia- 
s  ogues  by  Plato  (e.g  .  Republic,  Meno.  Protagoras). 

(561.  Attic  Orators.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite,  consent  ol  in¬ 
structor 

590R.  Directed  Readings  in  Greek.  (1-3  Arr  :0  ea.)  Pre¬ 
requisite  B.A.  degree  in  Greek  or  equivalent. 

612.  Readings  In  Greek:  Paul’s  Letters.  (3:3:0)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  Greek  41 1  or  consent  ol  instructor. 

613.  Readings  in  Greek:  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite  Greek  41 1  or  consent  ol  instructor 

665R.  The  Greek  Historians.  (3:3  0  ea  )  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor 

671 R.  Homer.  (3:3:0  ea  )  Prerequisite  consent  of  in¬ 
structor. 

679R.  The  Greek  Dramatists.  (3:3.0  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

681R.  The  Greek  Fathers.  (3:3:0  ea  ) 

694 R.  Seminar  in  Literature.  (3:3:0  ea )  Prerequisite: 
consent  ol  instructor. 


Greek  Courses  (Modern) 

101, 102.  First-Year  Modern  Greek.  (4  4:0  ea.) 

Basic  language  skills. 

201.  Second-Year  Modern  Greek.  (4:4.0)  Prerequisite: 
Modern  Greek  1 02  or  equivalent  experience 
Conversation,  vocabulary  building,  and  reading  and 
writing  skills,  emphasizing  reading. 

*211.  Second-Year  Conversation.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite: 
Modern  Greek  102  or  equivalent  experience 
Intermediate  listening  comprehension  and  speaking 
skills. 

*311.  Third-Year  Conversation.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite: 
Modern  Greek  21 1  or  equivalent  experience. 

Advanced  conversational  skills. 

?Credit  by  examination  only 

Latin  Courses 

101, 102.  First-Year  Latin.  (4:4:0  ea.) 

For  those  who  have  had  no  Latin.  Mastery  ol  pro¬ 
nunciation,  declensions,  and  conjugations.  Correlation  ol 
Latin  originals  with  English  derivatives.  Graded  reading. 
Characteristics  of  Roman  civilization. 

111,112.  Beginning  Latin— Accelerated.  (4:4:0  ea.) 

201.  Second-Year  Latin.  (4:4:0)  Prerequisite.  Latin  102 
or  three  units  of  Latin  in  high  school. 

Readings  from  Caesar,  Livy,  etc.,  with  a  review  and 
continuation  ol  grammar. 

301.  Classical  Latin  Poetry.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite.  Latin 
201. 

Selections  from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  and  Vergil’s  Ae- 
neid,  Book  I. 

302.  Classical  Latin  Prose.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  Latin 
201  or  equivalent. 

Cicero  I,  II;  Catiline. 

315.  Prelegal  Latin.(2::0)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in¬ 
structor. 

Recommended  for  prelegal  students. 

316.  Premedical  Latin  and  Greek.  (3:2:0)  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

For  premedicat  and  predental  students  and  students  in 
the  physical  and  natural  sciences. 

317.  Latin  for  Archivists  and  Genealogical  Research¬ 
ers.  (3:1:1) 

321,  322.  Third-Year  Gramar  and  Composition.  (3:3.0 
ea.)  Prerequisite  Latin  301  or  1 12  or  equivalent 

377.  Secondary  Teaching  Procedures.  (3:3:1)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  SecEd.  276  and  Latin  322  or  equivalent. 

Skills  mastery,  hearing,  speaking,  reading,  writing,  and 
identification  of  teacher-pupil  activities  required  for  con¬ 
ceptual  learning  Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  appli¬ 
cation  ol  linguistic  techniques  to  practical  classroom  re¬ 
quirements. 

429.  Latin  Stylistic  and  Literary  Analysis.  (3:3  0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Latin  322  or  equivalent 

430.  Livy.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite.  Latin  302  or  equivalent. 
Selections  irom  Livy's  Ab  Urba  Condita 

431.  Vergil.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Latin  301  or  112  or 
equivalent  or  consent  ol  instructor 

432.  Horace  and  Catullus.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Latin 
301  or  1 12  or  equivalent  or  consent  of  instructor 

441,  442.  Survey  of  Latin  Literature  and  Culture.  (3:3:0 
ea.) 

Texts  read  in  English 

479.  Secondary  Student  Teaching.  (4-8  1:20-40)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  SecEd  276,  Latin  321 . 377 

531.  Plautus  and  Terence.  (3:3  0) 

532.  Ovid.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Latin  301  and  431  or  432 

561.  Medieval  Latin.  (3:3  0)  Prerequisite:  Latin  301  or 
1 12  or  equivalent. 
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590R.  Directed  Readings.  (1-3:Arr.:0  ea.) 

621.  Romance  Philology.  (3:3:0) 

661.  Cicero.  (3:3:0) 

665R.  The  Latin  Historians.  (3:3:0  ea.) 

671.  Vergil.  (3:3:0) 

675 R.  The  Latin  Poets.  (3:3:0  ea.) 

681 R.  The  Latin  Fathers.  (3.3:0  ea.) 

692R.  Seminar  in  Philology.  (2:2:0  ea.) 

694R.  Seminar  in  Literature.  (2:2:0  ea.) 

Classical  Languages  Courses. 

321 R.  Coptic.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instruc¬ 
tor. 

699R.  Thesis  for  Master’s  Degree  in  Classics.  (1- 

9:Arr.:0  ea.) 


Comparative  Literature 

Comparative  literature  is  the  study  of  literature  beyond 
the  confines  of  any  particular  national  tradition,  and  the 
study  ol  the  relationships  between  literature  and  other 
areas  ol  knowledge.  The  comparative  literature  major  ac¬ 
quaints  you  with  the  synthesizing  skills  ol  general  literary 
theory,  criticism,  and  history  beyond  the  standard  skills 
and  knowledge  related  to  individual  national  literatures. 

Comparative  Literature  (B.A.) 

I.  Language  requirement:  A  thorough  knowledge  ol  two 
languages  relevant  to  your  program  is  required  (one  of 
these  may  be  English  it  you  elect  to  emphasize  English  or 
American  literature).  Competence  will  normally  be  dem¬ 
onstrated  in  course  work,  but  an  examination  may  be  re¬ 
quired.  II  planning  advanced  work  in  comparative  liter¬ 
ature.  you  should  gain  a  reading  knowledge  ol  an 
additional  modern  language  and  a  classical  language. 

II.  Course  requirements:  CompLit.  310:  two  sections  of 
420R  (in  diflerent  periods):  two  sections  of  430R  (in  dif- 
lerent  genres):  either  440R,  450R,  or  460R;  490R;  a  liter¬ 
ature  course  in  classical  civilization,  Greek,  or  Latin;  and 
12  additional  hours  in  literature  courses  dealing  with  texts 
in  the  original  language. 

Major  hours  req.:  36 

(Pre-400  level  language  courses  are  not  part  ol  this  total) 

Comparative  Literature  (M.A.) 

Prerequisite:  Undergraduate  major  in  literature  and  at 
least  two  ol  the  three  languages  required  by  graduation 
time. 

II.  Language  requirement:  A  thorough  reading  knowledge 
of  three  languages,  one  of  which  must  be  German  or 
French,  and  one  of  which  may  be  English  it  you  choose 
to  emphasize  English  or  American  literature.  Competence 
may  be  demonstrated  either  by  examination  or  appropri¬ 
ate  course  work.  If  planning  eventual  doctoral  work  in 
comparative  literature,  you  should  acquire  a  reading 
knowledge  ol  another  modern  language  and  a  classical 
language. 

II.  Course  and  thesis  requirements:  CompLit.  610;  two 
sections  ol  620R  (in  ditterent  periods);  two  sections  ol 
630R  (in  diflerent  genres);  and  9  additional  hours  of  liter¬ 
ature  courses  in  which  lexis  are  read  in  the  original  lan¬ 
guage.  Total  of  24  semester  hours  plus  thesis  (6  hours 
minimum,  699R). 

Ph.D.  Minor  in  Comparative  Literature 

A  thorough  knowledge  ol  three  literary  traditions,  one  of 
which  must  be  French  or  German,  in  two  periods  each,  is 
required.  All  readings  must  be  done  in  the  original  lan¬ 
guage.  Competence  will  be  demonstrated  in  a  written  and 
an  oral  examination  covering  your  areas  ol  concentration. 
You  may  be  asked  to  demonstrate  your  facility  with  the 
languages  relevant  to  your  program  during  either  or  both 
of  the  examinations. 


Comparative  Literature  Courses 

255.  (CompLit.-Engl.)  Literary  Masterpieces  of  thi 
Western  World:  The  Narrative  Mode.  (3:3:0) 

Masterpieces  broadly  in  the  narrative  mode  Iron 
Homer  to  the  present,  with  attention  to  critical  skills  appli 
cable  to  literary  texts  in  general. 

256.  (CompLit.-Engi.)  Literary  Masterpieces  of  th« 
Western  World:  The  Lyric  Mode.  (3:3:0) 

Masterpieces  broadly  in  the  lyric  mode  from  the  Greek 
to  the  present,  with  attention  to  critical  skills  applicable  l<  * 
literary  lexis  in  general.  ^ 

310.  Introduction  to  Literary  Analysis  and  Comparative 
Literature.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  reading  knowledge  of  e 
least  one  foreign  language. 

Methods  ol  literary  analysis,  emphasizing  basic  issue  » 
of  comparative  literature  and  prosody  and  other  problem  ; 
related  to  foreign  language  texts. 

339R.  (CompLit.-French)  French  Literary  Masterpiece 
in  Translation.  (3:3.0  ea.) 

Topics  vary. 

340R.  (CompLit.-Russian)  Russian  Literature  in  Trans  o 
lation.  (3:3:0  ea.) 

Introduction  to  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century  Rus  . 
sian  literature.  General  survey  Fall  Semesler;  individw  " 
authors  other  semesters. 


341 R.  (CompLit.-German)  Masterpieces  of  Germa  e 
Literature  in  Translation.  (3:3:0  ea.)  . 

Reading  and  discussion  ol  German  literature  in  Englis  p 
translation.  Topic  varies  each  semester. 

342R.  (CompLit.-Chinese)  Chinese  Literature  i 
Translation.  (3:3:0  ea.) 

Reading  and  discussion  of  Chinese  literature  in  tran:  | 
lalion.  Topics  vary. 


343R.  (CompLit. -Japanese)  Japanese  Literature  i 
Translation.  (3:3:0  ea.) 

Reading  and  discussion  of  Japanese  literature  in  Irani 
lation.  Topics  vary. 


344 R.  (CompLit.-Scand.)  Masterpieces  of  Scandin; 
vian  Literature  in  Translation.  (3:3:0  ea.) 

Topic  varies  each  semester.  Works  may  be  read 
English  translation. 

346R.  (CompLit.-Spanish)  Hispanic  and  Brazilian  LI  5 
erature  in  Translation.  (3:3:0  ea.) 

Readings  from  outstanding  writers  ol  Spain,  Brazil,  ar 
Spanish  America.  Topics  vary. 

347R.  (CompLit.-ltalian)  Italian  Literary  Masterpiece  i 
in  Translation.  (3:3:0  ea.) 

Significant  works  of  Italian  literature  which  have  i  i 


fluenced  the  literary  traditions  of  western  Europe. 

420R.  Studies  In  Periods  and  Movements.  (3:3:0  e£ 
Prerequisite:  prior  or  concurrent  enrollment  in  CompL  r' 
310  or  Hum.  311. 

Various  literary  periods,  movements,  etc.,  and  the  pro 
lems  of  periodization.  Topics  vary 


430R.  Studies  in  Literary  Genres.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prereqi 
site:  prior  or  concurrent  enrollment  in  CompLit.  310  ■ 
consent  of  instructor. 

Various  genres  (e.g.,  novel,  epic,  tragedy)  and  gener 
problems.  Topics  vary  (meets  conjointly  with  Engl.  3C 
when  the  topic  is  modern  European  novel). 


t 


440R.  Studies  in  Themes  and  Types.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prere 
uisite:  prior  or  concurrent  enrollment  in  CompLit.  310  > 
consent  of  inslructor. 

Major  literary  themes  (e.g..  Faust.  Don  Juan,  Ulysses  t 
types,  motils,  and  problems  of  literary  typology.  Topk  i 
vary. 

450R.  Studies  in  Literary  Relations.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prere 
uisite:  prior  or  concurrent  enrollment  in  CompLit.  310 
consent  of  instructor. 

Interrelations  ol  national  literatures  and  figures  and  )  , 
erature  with  other  areas  ol  knowledge  (art,  history,  la 
psychology,  music,  etc.).  Topics  vary.  " 
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60ft  Studies  In  Literary  Theory.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequi- 
.ite:  prior  or  concurrent  enrollment  in  CompLit.  310  or 
to  :onsent  of  instructor. 

Critical  theories  of  literature  and  literary  analysis.  Top- 
3^  -s  vary. 

pi  190R.  Seminar  In  Comparative  Literature.  (3:0:0  ea.) 

Reading,  analysis,  and  presentation  of  papers  con¬ 
cerning  topics  in  comparative  literature.  Topics  vary. 

>95R.  Directed  Readings.  (1-3:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

:  For  undergraduate  or  graduate  majors  only.  Arranged 
:  vith  department  chairman. 

110.  Methods  of  Study  In  Comparative  Literature. 

ft  3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  graduate  standing, 
a  Relationships  among  literatures  and  analysis  of  types, 
ijenres,  styles,  etc.;  definition  of  movements  and  periods 

^i20R.  Studies  in  Periods  and  Movements.  (3:3:0  ea.) 
Prerequisite:  prior  or  concurrent  enrollment  in  CompLit 
51 0  or  consent  of  instructor, 
a*  Topic  varies 

>30R.  Studies  in  Literary  Genres.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  prior  or  concurrent  enrollment  in  CompLit.  610  or 
w  consent  of  instructor. 

Topic  varies. 

590R.  Seminar  In  Comparative  Literature.  (3:0:0  ea.) 

ja  3rerequisite:  CompLit.  6 1 0  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Problems  in  comparative  literature.  Course  content  var¬ 
ies  from  semester  to  semester. 

.  599R.  Master’s  Thesis.  (1-9:Arr.:0  ea.) 


Industrial  Education 


Prolessors:  Grover  (Chairman,  230  SNLB),  Hinckley. 
*  McArthur,  McKell,  Nish. 

Associate  Professors:  Gheen,  Jenkins,  McKinnon. 
a-AssIstant  Professors:  Gonzales,  Hill,  Newitt,  Shepherd, 
Wallace. 


iiiDegree  Programs 

1.  Building  Construction  (B.S.) 

2.  Industrial  Arts  Teacher  Education  (B.S.) 

3.  Industrial  Education  (B.S.) 

(  4.  Technical  Teacher  Education  (B.S.) 

5.  Physical  Plant  Administration  (B.S.) 

6.  Graphic  Arts  (A  S.) 

7.  Light  Building  Construction  (A.S.) 

8.  Industrial  Education  (MIE) 

9.  Industrial  Arts  Education  (M.S.) 

10.  Technical  Education  (M.S.) 

11.  Technology  (M.S.) 

Degree  descriptions  are  found  below  under  these 
eleven  headings. 

Industrial  education  is  a  general  program  which  will 
prepare  you  for  a  teaching  credential  or  related  positions 
with  industry  in  the  areas  of  management  or  production. 

You  are  encouraged  to  seek  early  advisement  from  the 
department  concerning  the  major  program.  Take  courses 
in  this  major  concurrently  with  the  general  education  re¬ 
quirements  to  provide  a  smooth  functioning  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  If  beginning  your  professional  preparation  in  the 
junior  Pr  senior  year,  you  may  find  it  necessary  to  devote 
additional  time  for  completion  of  the  program,  since  you 
usually  will  not  have  taken  the  technical  laboratory 
courses  in  the  depth  areas  of  the  curriculum. 

General  Education  Requirements 

General  education  requirements  (including  religion)  are  in 
addition  to  the  course  requirements  shown  in  the  typical 
program.  You  are  urged  to  obtain  a  complete  integrated 
course  program  from  your  department  office. 


Program  1 

Building  Construction  (B.S.) 

This  program  provides  instruction  leading  to  the  bac¬ 
calaureate  degree  and  prepares  graduates  to  accept  po¬ 
sitions  in  the  supervision,  management,  and  construction 
areas. 

In  addition  lo  the  basic  mathematics  and  science 
courses,  the  Building  Construction  Program  includes  in¬ 
struction  in  basic  woodwork,  drafting,  cabinet  work, 
house  framing,  carpentry  finishing,  plumbing,  house  wir¬ 
ing,  masonry,  building  materials  and  methods,  applied 
mechanics,  estimating,  accounting,  economics,  and  busi¬ 
ness  management. 

Graduates  who  can  effectively  use  new  techniques  as 
well  as  traditional  building  methods  are  much  in  demand 
in  the  construction  industry.  The  building  construction 
major  is  planned  to  prepare  students  to  fill  this  need.  Typ¬ 
ical  positions  obtained  by  graduates  are:  field  men  for  ar¬ 
chitects,  building  material  dealers,  contractors,  building 
inspectors,  and  contractor  field  supervisors. 

Specializations:  The  technical  electives  shown  should  be 
filled  through  consultation  with  your  adviser.  It  is  intended 
that  you  become  proficient  in  a  specialized  area  of  your 
choice.  It  is  highly  recommended  that  these  electives  in¬ 
clude  courses  in  business  management  or  related  areas. 
Suggested  courses  are  shown  following  the  curriculum 
outline. 

High  school  preparation:  Recommended  high  school 
courses  include  drafting,  algebra,  trigonometry,  wood¬ 
working,  and  carpentry 

I.  Required  courses:  Indus.  100,  210,  291R,  MfgT.  124. 
491 R;  BCon.  211,  218,  301,  310,  317,  341.  408,  410. 
411,  415,  417;  DesT.  316,  355,  356;  ElecT.  100;  CivEng 
111;  Econ.  110;  Math.  121,  122,  223;  Physics  105;  AgE- 
con.  426;  OrgB  321;  Acctg.  201;  Engl.  316;  technical 
electives  (9  hours). 

Technical  electives:  May  be  chosen  from  any  technology 
courses,  selected  courses  in  environmental  design  or  in¬ 
dustrial  education.- Also  chemistry,  economics,  physics, 
family  resource  management,  or  mathematics  courses 
may  be  selected.  Recommended  technical  electives: 
Indus.  105,  139,  405,  535;  DesT.  212,  OrgB.  425; 
BusMgt.  201,  301,  361;  Econ.  300,  352,  361;  AgEcon. 
225,  227,  425;  CivEng.  471 ,  IntEnv.  240;  Geo)  330. 

Major  hours  req.:  88 Vi 


Optional  sequence: 


First  Year  F  W 

Indus.  100  3 

Indus.  291 R  0  0 

ElecT.  100  1 

Math.  121,122  3  3 

MfgT.  124  3 

Physics  1 05  3 

ComSci.  1 33A  2 


Second  Year  F  W 

Indus.  210  3 

BCon.  211  2 

Indus  291 R  00 

DesT.  355  3 

BCon.  341.218  2  2 

Math.  223,  Acctg.  201  3  3 

Engl.  316  3 


Third  Year  F  W 

BCon.  301,310  3  3 

Indus.  291 R  0  0 

BCon.  317  2 

CivEng  111,  Econ.  110  2  3 

DesT.  316  4 

AgEcon.  426  3 

Technical  electives  3 
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Fourth  Year  F  W 

BCon.  408, 411  3  3 

Indus.  291 R  0  0 

DesT.  356  3 

BCon.  410. 415  2  3 

OrgB.  321.  BCon.  417  3  2 

Technical  electives  3  3 


Building  Construction  Courses 

211.  Carpentay  Finishing.  (2:2:2) 

Applition  ol  interior  and  exterior  trim;  drywall.doors. 
hardware,  stairs,  and  roofing. 

218.  Plumbing  (2:2:2) 

Basic  plumbing  design  and  application. 

301.  Cabinetmaking  and  Mitlwork.  (3:1:5)  Prerequisite: 
Indus.  100. 

Design  and  construction  of  cabinets,  and  study  of  mil¬ 
ling  operations. 

310.  Advanced  Carpentry  Framing.  Prerequisite:  Indus. 
210. 

Latest  trends  in  material,  labor,  and  energy-saving 
techniques. 

317.  Concrete  and  Masonry.  (2:2:2) 

Preparing,  forming,  placing,  finishing  and  curing  con¬ 
crete;  laying  brick  and  concrete  block  walls  with  ties  and 
reintorcement;  introduction  to  masonry. 

341.  House  Wiring.  (2:2:2) 

Electrical  circuits  in  homes  and  farm  buildings. 

399R.  Cooperative  Education:  Building  Construction 
Technology  (1 -6:0:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  depart¬ 
ment  and  college  coordinators.  Students  must  meet  de¬ 
partmental  requirements  and  consult  adviser  prior  to  en¬ 
rollment. 

On-the-job  experience.  Report  required.  Maximum  of  6 
credit  hours  applicable  toward  technical  electives. 

408.  Building  Systems  Design.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
DesT.  316,  355;  Math.  223. 

Applied  psychometrics,  heating  and  cooling,  load  esti¬ 
mating,  equipment  selection,  piping  design,  air  distribu¬ 
tion,  hydronics,  basic  controls,  and  specifications  for  me¬ 
chanical  building-systems  design. 

410.  Construction  Materials  and  Methods.  (3:3:0) 
Theoretical  aspects  of  building,  locations,  soil  condi¬ 
tions,  footings,  materials,  and  equipment. 

411.  Estimating.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Indus.  210  and 
BCon.  21 1  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Interpreting  plans  and  specifications;  figuring  costs  of 
materials  and  labor. 

415.  Administrative  Practices  in  Construction  Con¬ 
tracting.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  BCon.  410  and  41 1 . 

Applying  sound  business  practices  in  construction,  li¬ 
censing,  insurance,  legal  pitfalls,  state  and  federal  tax  re¬ 
quirements,  safety  regulations,  project  planning,  etc. 

417.  Construction  Inspection.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite: 
DesT.  356  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Duties,  requirements,  purpose,  and  importance  of  the 
construction  inspector,  emphasizing  anatomy  of  a  proj¬ 
ect,  contract  documents,  job  mobilization,  temporary 
construction,  safety,  and  field  testing. 

494R.  Special  Problems  in  Building  Construction.  (1- 

3:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Program  2 

Industrial  Arts  Teacher 
Education  (B.S.) 

This  program  is  designed  (o  provide  instruction  and  prep¬ 
aration  leading  to  a  baccalaureate  degree.  It  is  designed 
to  prepare  graduates  as  industrial  arts  teachers  at  the 
middle  school  or  junior  or  senior  high  school  level. 

Educational  Requirements  lor  Certification 

Refer  to  the  Education  section  of  this  catalog  tor  industrial 
education  certification  standards. 


Note:  Consult  with  your  adviser  before  registering  tor 
SecEd.  376R  or  476R.  le 

Do  not  assume  that  completion  of  the  requirements  for  , 
graduation  will  mean  you  have  completed  certification  re- 
quirements.  It  is  your  responsibility  to  keep  the  EAC  in¬ 
formed,  through  your  adviser,  of  your  progress  toward  / 
certification. 

All  classes  require  a  C-  or  better  in  your  major. 

I.  Required  courses  (six  courses  minimum):  DesT.  Ill,, 
Indus.  1 00,  1 01 ,  1 29,  1 60,  240,  250  and  289. 

II.  Technical  depth:  25  additional  hours  required.  Junior  ■ 
high  teachers  must  have  classes  from  a  minimum  of  four 
areas.  Senior  high  teachers  must  have  a  minimum  of  6  & 
hours  from  two  areas. 


Crafts:  Indus.  160,  260,  360,  365,  and  490R. 

Design  Technology:  DesT.  211,  212,  256,  310,  355,  410, 
and  436.  fl 

Electronics:  ElecT.  102,  103.  231,  232,  235,  245,  340,  , 
Indus.  399 R,  490R.  and  BCon.  341. 

Graphic  Arts:  Indus.  351, 399R,  450,  455,  453,  454,  and 
490R. 

Metals:  Indus.  130,  139,  329,  399R,  490R,  MfgT.  124, 
331,  and  335.  10 

Plastics:  Indus.  300,  399R,  440,  490R,  MfgT.  360.  » 

Power-Auto:  Indus.  189,  387,  388,  389,  399R,  489,  and 
490R.  | 

Woods:  Indus.  1 05,  400,  21 0.  300,  31 5,  399R.  490R.  * 


III.  Math.  121  or  11  OR.  0 

IV.  Complete  professional  courses:  Indus.  405,  470,  540 

31 5  or  325.  1 


V.  SecEd.  276R,  376R  (5  hours),  476R  (16  hours),  Health  ,> 
362. 

VI.  Indus.  291 R  required  each  semester  except  wher  *S 

registered  for  491 R.  ^ 

VII.  All  classes  require  a  C-  or  above. 

Major  hours  req.:  83  .  If 


Program  3 

Industrial  Education  (B.S.) 

Preparation  for  positions  in  industry  in  areas  of  manage 
ment  or  production.  1 

i.  Required  courses:  Indus.  100,  101,  129,  240,  250  j 
289;  DesT.  Ill;  Indus.  291 R  each  semester  except  wher  ” 
registered  for  Indus.  491 R,  Indus.  315  or  325. 

IK 

II.  Additional  27  hours  required— 12  hours  minimum  ir  f 
each  of  two  areas. 

Graphic  Arts:  Indus.  351,  399R,  450,  455,  453,  454  » 
490R. 

Design  Technology:  DesT.  21 1 , 21 2,  256,  31 0,  355,  41 0.  , 
Electronics:  BCon.  341;  ElecT.  102,  103,  228,  231,  235[J 
245,  340. 

Metals:  Indus.  130,  139,  329,  399R,  490R;  MfgT.  124  « 


331  335 

Crafts:  indus.  160,  260,  319,  360,  365,  490R. 
Power-Auto:  Indus.  189,  387,  388,  389,  399R,  489 
490R. 

Woods:  Indus.  105,  210,  300,  399R,  400,  490R;  BCor 
301. 


III.  Math.  121  or  110R. 


IV.  Four  classes  from:  ComSci.  131;  Econ.  110;  Acctc 
201;  OrgB.  321;  Comms.  102;  BusMgt.  241,  256;  IntEm 
350. 


Major  hours  req.:  74</2 


Program  4 

Technical  Teacher  Education  (B.S.) 


Preparation  tor  teaching  in  vocational  and  technict 
schools. 


f.  Required  courses:  You  must  take  all  of  the  tollowin 
except  technical  depth  course:  DesT.  Ill,  Indus.  1 0C 
101, 129,  240,  250,  and  289. 
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>  Additional  courses  totaling  25  hours  tor  a  technical 
epth  area  must  be  completed. 

1 1.  Indus.  291 R  required  each  semester,  except  when 

*  jgistered  lor  Indus.  491 R. 

i  i.  Complete  professional  courses:  Indus.  405,  470.  477, 
omSci.  133A. 

Math.  121  or  110A.B.C. 

I.  SecEd.  276R,  376R  (5  hours).  476R  (16  hours), 
ealth  362. 

9  II.  All  classes  require  C-  or  better. 

6  tajor  hours  req.:  83 Vi 

ndustrial  Education  Courses 

00.  Woodwork  Fundamentals.  (3:2:4) 

Care  and  use  of  hand  and  machine  woodworking  tools 
“  pplied  to  fundamental  principles  of  sawing,  joining,  fit- 
,  ng.  and  fastening. 

01.  Basic  Electricity.  (3:2:4)  (Independent  Study  for 
onmaiors)  Prerequisite;  college  algebra. 
k)  Theory  of  electricity,  including  direct  and  alternating 
urrent  circuits  and  magnetism,  and  basic  theory  of  elec- 
on  tubes  and  transistors. 

05.  Wood  Finishing.  (2:1:3) 

„  Preparation  of  surfaces  for  the  application  of  finishes. 

*  tains,  paints,  varnishes,  lacquers,  polishes,  etc.  Use  of 
>rush  and  air  gun. 

~  29.  Metalwork  Fundamentals.  (3:2:4) 

Metal-working  processes,  including  basic  metal  lorm- 
80  ig,  cutting,  and  welding. 

30.  Introduction  to  Manufacturing  Processes.  (3:2:4) 

Shaping,  forming,  and  stamping  metals. 

39.  Sheet  Metal  and  Ornamental  Iron.  (2:1:3). 
Processes  in  sheet  metal,  ornamental  iron  work,  and 
>attern  layout. 

60.  Recreational  Handicrafts.  (2:1:3) 

Woodcrafts,  metalcrafts,  plastics,  leather,  and  electives. 

89.  Automotive  Engines.  (3:2:4) 

Care  and  maintenance,  including  overhaul  and  rebuild- 
®  ng  procedures. 

!10.  Carpentry  Framing.  (3:2:4)  Prerequisite:  Indus. 
100. 

11  Practical  problems  in  forming,  framing,  sheathing,  and 
nsulation. 

*  >40.  Introductory  Plastics.  (3.2:4) 

Overview  of  the  plastics  industry,  ecological  concern. 

|  physical  properties  ol  plastic  materials,  basic  polymer 
&  chemistry,  lab  experiences  with  molding  practices. 

it  250.  Graphic  Arts  (3:2:4) 

Beginning  course  in  principles  and  practices.  How 
3ach  reproduction  process  fits  into  the  field  of  visual  com- 
19  nunications. 

260.  Advanced  Crafts.  (3:2:4) 

^  Fundamental  hand  and  machine  operations  used  in 
working  plastics,  wood,  and  leather 

□  SecEd.  276R.  Exploration  ot  Teaching.  (4:Arr.:Arr 
ig  ea.) 

(289.  Power  Sources  ot  Industry.  (3.2:4) 

Development,  theory,  and  application  of  energy  con¬ 
version  machines. 

291 R.  Undergraduate  Seminar.  (0:2:0  ea.) 

Required  each  semester  for  undergraduate  majors  not 
enrolled  in  Indus.  491 R.  College  Lecture  attendance  re¬ 
quired. 

*  300.  Advanced  Wood  Projects.  (3:2:4)  Prerequisite: 
Indus  100. 

m  Application  of  industrial  wood  processes.  Processing 
p  green  wood,  wood  turning,  veneering,  laminating,  small 
wood  originals. 


315.  The  World  of  Construction.  (2:1 :3) 

Developing  skills  and  knowledge  necessary  to  teach 
basic  concepts  and  skills  ol  the  construction  industry. 

319.  Upholstery.  (2:1 :3) 

Experience  with  typical  upholstery  systems. 

325.  The  World  of  Manufacturing.  (2:1 :3) 

Developing  skills  and  knowledge  necessary  to  teach 
basic  concepts  and  skills  of  manufacturing  industries. 

329.  Advanced  Metal  Machining.  (3:2:4)  Prerequisite: 
Indus.  130. 

Development  of  operational  skills  and  precision  with 
machining  equipment.  Introduction  to  NC  and  EDM 
equipment. 

351.  Graphic  Design  and  Presswork.  (3:2:4)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Indus.  250. 

Designing  printed  products.  Experience  on  basic  otfset 
and  letterpress  equipment;  stripping  and  platemaking.  Ink, 
paper,  and  color  theory. 

360.  Art  Metal  Crafts.  (3:2:4) 

Nonferrous  metal  projects  using  copper,  brass,  alumi¬ 
num,  silver,  and  gold  Forming,  etching,  casting  oper¬ 
ations. 

365.  Jewelry  and  Lapidary.  (2:1  3) 

Lost  way  casting,  sheet  silver-fabrication;  stone  cutting 
and  polishing. 

□  SecEd.  376R.  Theory  and  Methods  ot  Secondary 
Teaching.  (1-2:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

387.  Steering  and  Braking  Mechanisms.  (3:2:4) 

Theory  and  application  of  the  principles  ol  alignment, 

brakes,  steering,  and  suspension  systems  on  the  modern 
automobile. 

388.  Power  Transmission.  (3:2:4) 

Theory  and  application  ot  the  principles  of  standard 
transmissions,  differentials,  and  automatic  transmissions 
(light  duty). 

389.  Fuel  and  Electrical  Systems.  (3:2:4) 

Principles,  design,  and  application  of  various  types  of 
fuel  and  electrical  systems  used  on  highway  vehicles,  in¬ 
cluding  use  of  tune-up  instruments. 

399R.  Cooperative  Education:  Industrial  Education.  (0- 

6:0:Arr.  ea  )  Prerequisite:  prior  departmental  approval. 
On-the-job  experience. 

400.  Advanced  Furniture  Construction  (3:2:4)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Indus.  100. 

Advanced  woodwork  and  operations  in  furniture  con¬ 
struction.  Drawings,  specifications,  and  cost  estimates  re¬ 
quired  for  all  projects. 

405.  Shop  Maintenance.  (2:1:3) 

Care  and  maintenance  of  tools  and  machines. 

440.  Industrial  Plastics.  (3:2:4)  Prerequisite:  Indus.  240. 

Testing  and  analyzing  plastic  materials  and  selected 
processes,  industrial  bonding  practices,  observing  indus¬ 
trial  plastic  activities,  and  solving  approved  student-se¬ 
lected  problems. 

450.  Phototypesetting  Systems.  (3:2:4)  Prerequisite: 
Indus.  250. 

Computerized  composition  equipment,  character  gen¬ 
eration  design,  copy  preparation,  mark-up  systems  met¬ 
rication.  and  paste-up  techniques 

453.  Process  Camera  Photography.  (3:2:4)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Indus.  250. 

Theory  and  practice,  current  techniques  using  special 
purpose  screens.  Densitometry  and  sensitometry. 

454.  Screen  Processes.  (3:2:4)  Prerequisite:  Indus.  250. 
Reproduction  methods  and  materials,  including  paper. 

tusche.  knile-cut  and  photographic  stencils,  manufac¬ 
turing  processes,  substrates,  and  classifying  ink  and  pa¬ 
per. 

455.  Estimating  and  Production  Control.  (2:1:3)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  Indus.  250. 

Estimating  commercial  printing  processes;  using  price 
catalogs,  analyzing  production  controls,  materials,  labor, 
machine  and  factors,  time  standards,  overhead,  and  prof¬ 
it. 
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470.  Shop  Organization  and  Management.  (2:2:2) 
Organizational  management  of  industrial  education 
labs,  including  unit,  general,  and  multiple  activity  types 

gSecEd.  476R.  Secondary  Teacher  Education.  (8- 
:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

477.  Instructional  Materials  lor  Industrial  Education. 

(4:2:6) 

Developing  instructional  packages  including  teaching 
aids,  career  modules,  projects,  exercises  correlated  with 
practical  teaching  experiences.  Designed  to  span  all 
educational  levels. 

479.  Secondary  Student  Teaching  In  Industrial  Educa¬ 
tion.  (2-8:1:40) 

489.  Power  Tune-Up.  (2:1:4)  Prerequisite:  Indus.  389. 

Theory  and  application  of  balancing  the  ignition  and 
fuel  systems  to  decrease  emissions  and  improve  perform¬ 
ance  of  automotive  engines  using  a  chassis  dynamome¬ 
ter. 

490R.  Advanced  Topics  in  Industrial  Education.  (1- 

3:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisite:  topics  must  be  approved  by 
program  supervisor. 

Individual  study  in  special  areas  of  interest  (3-hour 
maximum  for  any  one  area). 

491 R.  Senior  Seminar.  ('/2:’/2:0  ea.) 

Developing  leadership  training  skills  and  professional 
growth  and  development.  Required  ot  seniors.  College 
Lecture  attendance  required. 

505.  Industrial  Arts  tor  Elementary  Teachers.  (2:2:0) 

Nature  and  needs  of  industrial  arts  teachers  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  emphasizing  content  and  procedures. 

535.  Industrial  Education  Safety  and  Liability.  (2:2:0) 
Accident  causes  and  prevention  in  industrial  education 
laboratories;  teacher  and  student  liability;  present  laws  af¬ 
fecting  school  safety. 

593R.  Workshop  In  Industrial  Education.  (1-3:Arr.:Arr 
ea.) 

Current  industrial  and  technological  advances. 


Program  5 

Physical  Plant  Administration  (B.S.) 

This  program  prepares  you  to  serve  in  administrative  and 
supervisory  positions  in  industry  and  in  physical  plant  de¬ 
partments  ot  universities  and  colleges.  You  will  be  well 
prepared  to  supervise  the  programming,  planning,  and 
construction  of  major  physical  facilities,  as  well  as  to  ad¬ 
minister  maintenance  and  operation  programs  at  college 
and  university  levels  and  in  private  industry. 

I.  Required  courses:  Math.  121.  122,  223.  Physics  105, 
106,  Chem.  100,  DesT.  Ill,  256,  355,  356,  MfgT.  332, 
345,  399 R,  BCon.  410,  411.  ElecT.  100,  242;  Indus.  535, 
Acctg  201,  OrgB.  321,  BusMgt.  361,  Stat.  221,  ComSci. 
131,  CivEng.  573,  Econ.  110,  361,  Bot.  205,  Micro.  311, 
Comms.  102. 


Major  hours  req.:  83 
Optional  sequence: 

First  Year 

Acctg.  201 
Econ.  110 
Math.  121,122 
DesT.  1 1 1 
Chem.  100 
Indus.  399R 
Indus.  291 R 
ElecT.  100 

Second  Year 

Bot.  205 
Comms.  102 
DesT.  355 
Physics  105, 1 06 
Math.  223 
MfgT.  132 
Indus.  291 R 


F  W 

3 


2 

3 

3  3 

3 

2 

0  0 


Third  Year  F 

MfgT.  345  3 

ElecT.  242 

ComSci.  131  3 

Stat.  221 

DesT.  256  3 

Micro.  31 1 

OrgB.  321  3 

Indus.  291 R  0 

Fourth  Year  F 

BCon.  410,  411  3 

Indus.  291 R  0 

MfgT.  332  3 

Econ.  361  3 

CivEng.  573 

BusMgt.  361  3 

DesT.  356 '  3 

Indus.  535  or  Health  325  2 

Tech  Electives 


Program  6 
Graphic  Arts  (A.S.) 


Because  of  the  increasingly  complex  mechanized  . 
equipment  in  use  today,  there  is  a  growing  need  for  tech 
nically  trained  personnel  in  all  areas  of  printing  productioi 
and  management.  The  graphic  arts  technician  prograr  Pf 
prepares  you  for  work  in  printing  and  publishing  in  , 
dustnes,  government  agencies,  manufacturers  of  pape 
products,  and  in  the  smaller  private  firms  that  do  the  •  i 
own  printing. 

I.  Required  courses:  Indus.  250,  291 R,  351,  450,  45c  r' 
454,  455;  DesT.  Ill;  ElecT.  100;  Math.  121;  Chem.  102  j 
Physics  177;  ArtDs.  109;  BEAM  101;  Econ.  110;  ComSc  9 
133;  Comms.  263,  365R. 

Major  hours  req.:  48 


Optional  sequence: 


First  Year  F 

Indus.  250,  351  3 

Econ.  1 10,  Physics  177  3 

ArtDs.  109,  ComSci.  130  '  3 

ElecT.  101,  BEAM  101  3 

DesT.  Ill,  2 

Indus.  291 R  0 

Second  Year  F 

Comms.  263,  365R  3 

Indus.  450,  453  3 

Math.  121,  Chem.  102  3 

Indus.  454,  455  3 

Indus.  291 R  0 


Program  7 

Light  Building  Construction  (A.S.) 


v  5. 

t 


\ } 

i!r 

1 

I 


This  program  is  designed  to  prepare  you  to  become  sue 
cessful  building  construction  technicians  trained  in  th 
construction  of  residential  homes  and  small  building 
where  new  construction  techniques  and  materials  ha\ 
made  radical  changes  in  the  Iasi  decade.  Building  cor 
struction  technicians  are  employed  as  assistants  to  fori  - 
men  and  supervisors  or  as  helpers -to  contractors  an 
building  specialists  Successful  experience  in  this  tie 
leads  to  many  opportunities,  including  positions  as  builr 
ing  contractors,  supervisors,  estimators,  inspectors,  coi 
sultants,  company  managers,  appraisers,  and  buildir  P 
materials  salesmen. 


I.  Required  courses:  Indus.  100,  210;  MfgT.  124;  Mall 
121,  122,  ElecT.  100;  Physics  105;  Econ.  110;  DesT.  35! 
BCon.  211,  218,  301. 310,  317,  410,  411,  415;  CivEn<  i 
111;  Indus.  291 R.  1 


Major  hours  req.:  48 
Optional  sequence: 

First  Year  F 

Indus.  100,  BCon.  310  3 

MfgT.  124 
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/lath.  121. 122 
:lecT.  100 
‘hysics  1 05 
icon.  110 
ndus.  291 R 


3  3 

1 

3 

3 

0  0 


iecond  Year 

ndus.  210 
iCon.  211 
» 3Com  341, 218 
l3Con.  355 
;3Con.  317.410 
3Com  41 1 
vivEng.  21 1 
3Con.  301 
'  ndus.  291 R 
3Con.  415 


F  W 

3 

2 

2  2 

3 

2  3 

3 

2 


Graduate  Program 

These  programs  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  in- 
lustry  and  education.  They  provide  specialization  for 
Tianagement.  supervision,  and  training  in  industry.  They 
also  provide  preparation  for  master  teachers,  supervisors. 
Sk  and  coordinators  of  industrial  education. 

rjti 

Sor 

program  8 

»  ndustrial  Education  (MIE) 

.  Prerequisite:  A  valid  industrial  education  teaching  cer- 
ificate  and  a  minimum  of  one  year’s  teaching  experience 
53  n  industrial  education. 

®  I.  Minors  permissible  (9-10  hours):  Art.  instructional  sci¬ 
ence.  educational  psychology,  special  education,  guid¬ 
ance  and  counseling,  junior  college  curriculum,  educa¬ 
tional  supervision  and  administration,  community  school, 
athers  with  departmental  approval. 

III.  Rerequirements:  33  hours  minimum,  including  a  field 
"project. 

; IV.  Required  courses:  Indus.  615.  625,  645.  690R, 
;694R,  698,  EdPsy.  501;  and  a  minimum  of  6  hours  se¬ 
lected  from  graduate  industrial  and  technical  education 
courses. 


^Programs  9, 10, 11 
Industrial  Arts  Education  (M.S.) 
Technical  Education  (M.S.) 

Technology  (M.S.) 

I.  Prerequisite:  30  hours  in  acceptable  industrial  and 
technical  undergraduate  courses;  or  a  minimum  of  six 
years  of  bona  fide  trade  experience. 

II.  Minors  permissible  (9-10  hours):  Educational  psychol- 
c  ogy,  guidance  and  counseling,  instructional  science,  spe- 
ii  cial  education,  supervision  and  administration,  community 
£  school,  junior  college  curriculum,  business  management, 
r  others  with  departmental  approval. 

HI.  Requirements:  Minimum  of  27  hours  plus  thesis  (6 
e  hours  minimum). 

(!V.  Required  courses:  SecEd.  660,  Slat.  552  or  501, 
3  Indus.  615,  690R,  694R  (2  hours  minimum),  699R,  and  a 
i  minimum  of  6  hours  selected  from  graduate  industrial  and 
,  technical  education  courses. 


Graduate  Courses 

610.  History  and  Trends  In  Industrial  and  Technical 
Education.  (2:2:0) 

Historical  development  from  their  early  beginnings  to 
the  present. 

615.  Principles  and  Objectives  of  Industrial  and  Tech¬ 
nical  Education.  (2:2:0) 

Philosophical  background  for  industrial  arts  and  voca¬ 
tional  and  technical  electives. 


625.  Course  Construction  In  Industrial  and  Technical 
Education.  (2:2:0) 

Analyzing  an  occupation,  developing  objectives,  and 
individualizing  a  course  unit. 

630.  Problems  of  Adult  Industrial  Education.  (2:2:0) 

Development  of  the  adult  industrial  education  move¬ 
ment;  its  relative  problems,  emphasizing  continuing  edu¬ 
cation. 

635.  Planning  and  Equipping  Industrial  and  Technical 
Programs.  (2:2:0) 

Facilitating  supervised  instruction  in  industrial  arts, 
vocational  education,  and  technical  education  labora¬ 
tories. 

640.  Coordination  and  Supervision  of  Industrial  and 
Technical  Education.  (2.2.0) 

Methods,  as  well  as  laws,  regulations,  and  policies. 

645.  Visual  and  Graphic  Materials  In  Industrial  Educa¬ 
tion.  (2:1:2)  Prerequisite:  Indus.  625. 

Basis  for  the  selection,  development,  and  use  of  visual 
and  graphic  materials  and  their  contribution  to  industrial 
and  technical  education. 

690R.  Seminar.  (1:1:0  ea.) 

Review  of  latest  developments  and  research  findings  in 
the  field  of  industrial  and  technical  education. 

694 R.  Readings  and  Conference.  (1 -3:0:0  ea.) 

Limited  to  a  maximum  of  6  credit  hours. 

695R.  Problems  in  Industrial  and  Technical  Education. 

(1 -3:0:0  ea.) 

Limited  to  a  maximum  of  6  credit  hours. 

698R.  Field  Project.  (2-4:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

699R.  Master's  Thesis.  (1-9:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 


Institute  of  Public  Management 


Degree  Program 

Master  of  Public  Administration  (MPA) 

For  details  concerning  admission  requirements  and  ap¬ 
plication  dates,  refer  to  the  Graduate  School  of  Manage¬ 
ment  Bulletin. 


Interior  Environment 


Assistant  Professors:  Dansie,  Sipherd  (Chairman,  242 
BRMB). 

Instructors:  Allen,  Gustafson,  Heaton,  Heiner,  D,  Kinate- 
der,  R.  Kinateder,  Mead,  Nielson,  Read.  Riggs,  G. 
Smart,  R.  Smart,  Stimpson,  Taylor,  Viehweg,  Wymore. 

Degree  Program 

Interior  Environment  (B.A.) 

The  Department  of  Interior  Environment  offers  training 
in  several  professional  areas:  residential  designer,  com¬ 
mercial  designer,  design  specifier,  and  professional  Ten¬ 
derer . 

Students  will  also  receive  training  which  will  prepare 
them  to  pursue  graduate  degrees  in  architecture,  interior 
design,  teaching,  and  other  design-related  professions. 

A  student  in  Interior  Environment  is  eligible  for  a  stu¬ 
dent  affiliate  membership  in  the  American  Society  of  Inte¬ 
rior  Designers  (ASID).  This  student  membership  allows 
one  lo  become  a  professional  member  of  ASID  upon 
graduation. 

The  department  sponsors  lield  trips  to  national  and  re¬ 
gional  conventions,  historical  design  areas,  and  major 
metropolitan  design  centers.  The  department  participates 
in  Study  Abroad  programs  in  London  and  Paris,  where  in¬ 
terior  environment  credit  is  olfered. 
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Minor 

A  minor  in  interior  environment  may  be  obtained  upon 
completion  ol  the  following  15  credit  hours:  IntEnv.  240, 
330,  331,  340,  and  425.  Other  courses  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  with  the  approval  of  the  department  chairman. 

Program  Requirements 

Interior  Environment  (B.A.) 

Suggested  Four-Year  Sequence  of  Courses 

I.  DesT.  104,  ArtDs.  102,  1 1 1 ,  IntEnv.  237,  240. 

II.  IntEnv.  238,  326  or  CloTx.  260,  IntEnv.  327,  330,  331, 
340. 

III.  IntEnv.  350,  360,  375.  440. 

IV.  IntEnv.  399R  or  599R,  460,  490. 

Major  hours  req.:  61 

Interior  Environment  Courses 

237.  Rendering  1.  (3:2:4)  Prerequisite:  ArtDs.  102,  DesT. 
104. 

Methods  of  interior  presentation,  emphasizing  drawing 
techniques,  use  of  pencil,  ink-line  markers,  and  pastels  in 
rendering. 

238.  Architectural-Interior  Rendering  and  Present¬ 
ation.  (3:2:4)  Prerequisite:  IntEnv.  237. 

Continuation  of  IntEnv.  237  quick  perspective  sketch¬ 
ing.  emphasizing  quality  and  professionalism. 

240.  Introduction  to  interior  Environment.  (3:3:0)  inde¬ 
pendent  Study  also. 

Tastefully  planning  and  decorating  the  home,  empha¬ 
sizing  the  use  of  color  and  fabric. 

321.  Advanced  Presentation.  (3.2:4)  Prerequisite:  Int¬ 
Env.  238. 

Transparent  and  opaque  watercolor  rendering  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  advanced  marker  rendering.  Portfolio  improve¬ 
ment. 

326.  Environmenta  Textiles.  (3:2:4)  Prerequisite:  IntEnv. 
340. 

New  textile  technology,  synthetic  and  natural  fibers, 
and  comparative  design  and  techniques. 

327.  Hard  Materials.  (3:2:4)  Prerequisite:  IntEnv.  340. 
Hard  surface  materials  used  for  flooring,  wall  coverings, 

ceilings,  and  furniture. 

330.  Survey  of  Historical  Furnishings.  (3:3:0)  Indepen¬ 
dent  Study  also.  Prerequisite:  IntEnv.  240,  ArtDs.  111. 

Residential  archatecture,  furniture,  and  the  decorative 
arts  from  ancient  times  to  1900  and  their  relevance  to 
today’s  interiors. 

331.  Contemporary  Furnishings.  (3:3:0)  Independent 
Study  also.  Prerequisite:  IntEnv.  330. 

Residential  architecture,  furniture,  and  the  decorative 
arts  since  1900,  emphasizing  the  modern  interior. 

340.  Advanced  Interior  Environment.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  IntEnv.  240. 

Speciti  ingredients  of  the  interior  environment,  empha¬ 
sizing  environments  for  people  and  families. 

350.  Residential  Space  Planning.  (3:2:4)  Prerequisite: 
IntEnv.  237,  238,  240. 

Laboratory  exercises  in  planning,  design,  and  layout  of 
residential  spaces,  emphasizing  traffic  flow,  pattern  and 
texture,  lighting  techniques,  and  use  of  materials  and  their 
practical  relationships. 

360.  Residential  Planning  Laboratory.  (3:2:3)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  all  interior  environment  requirements  through  350. 
e  Studio  class  with  lectures  and  supervised  exercises 
applying  principles  and  elements  ol  design  in  planning 
complete  interiors. 

375.  Presentation— Scale  Models.  (3:2:2)  Prerequisite: 
IntEnv.  238. 

Scale  architectural  model-making  techniques. 

380.  Design  Presentation  I.  (3:2:4)  Prerequisite:  IntEnv. 
321. 


Applying  architectural  graphics  rendering,  slide  pres-  < 
entations,  and  other  methods  ol  marketing.  Portfolio  im- 1> 
provement. 

399R.  Cooperative  Education:  Senior  Fieldwork.  (1-  * 

3:2:4  ea.)  Prerequisite:  IntEnv.  460. 

Senior  field  work  in  retail  establishments  working  di-  ' 
rectly  with  clients. 

t 

425.  Textiles  for  the  Interior.  (3:2:2)  Prerequisite: » 
IntEnv.  240,  CloTx.  260. 

Fundamentals  of  silkscreening,  batik,  macrame,  block¬ 
printing,  tie-dyeing,  and  stitchery,  emphasizing  their  use » 
in  the  home.  ^ 

430.  Advanced  History  of  Residential  interior  Archi-i^ 
lecture  and  Furnishings.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  IntEnv. 
330,331. 

Research  in  the  study  of  residential  architecture,  furni¬ 
ture,  and  the  decorative  arts,  both  historic  and  contemfta- 1 
rary. 

Hi 

440.  Work  Procedures  and  Professional  Practices. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  all  interior  environment  requirements  'i 
through  360. 

Business  aspects  of  the  interior  design  profession 
aimed  at  assisting  both  the  designer  and  consumer.  m 

460.  Commercial  Planning  Laboratory.  (3:2:3)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  IntEnv.  360.  ( 

Advanced  practices  in  planning  the  commercial  interi¬ 
or. 

490.  Senior  Project.  (3:1 :3)  Prerequisite:  IntEnv  460. 

A 

499R.  Directed  Studies.  (1-6:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisite 
IntEnv.  240. 

599R.  Cooperative  Education:  intern.  (5:0:0  ea.)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  IntEnv.  360. 

Internship  in  professional  design  studies  to  acquain 
students  with  day-to-day  business  and  design  pro¬ 
cedures. 


International  and  Area  Studies 


Director:  Stan  A.  Taylor. 

Associate  Director:  Spencer  J.  Palmer. 

Coordinators  and  Programs:  American  Studies,  Neal  E 
Lambert;  Asian  Studies,  Gary  S.  Williams;  Europear  [ 
Studies,  Garold  N.  Davis;  International  Relations,  Rich 
ard  S.  Beal;  Latin  American  Studies,  John  P.  Hawkins 
Mexican  American  Studies,  J.  Halvor  Clegg;  Nea 
Eastern  Studies,  David  C.  Montgomery. 

The  Center  for  International  and  Area  Studies  is  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  College  of  Social  Sciences  and  the  Col 
lege  of  Humanities;  Religious  Instruction  joins  in  the  spon 
sorship  of  the  Near  Eastern  Studies  Program.  Each  of  th< 
seven  programs  is  authorized  to  offer  independent  under 
graduate  and  graduate  degrees  as  well  as  concurren 
majors. 

American  Studies 

Executive  Committee:  Neal  E.  Lambert  (Coordinator 
121  FOB),  Frank  Fox,  Thomas  G.  Alexander,  C.  Marl 
Hamilton,  Richard  H.  Cracroft. 

Degree  Programs 

American  Studies  (B.A.) 

American  Studies  (M.A.) 

American  studies  involves  courses  in  American  liter 1 
ature,  history,  anthropology,  geography,  economics,  etc. 
depending  on  your  own  background,  interests,  and  abili , 
ties.  It  also  encourages  you  to  develop  particular  skills  iij 
literary  criticism,  historical  research,  and  social,  political1 
and  economic  analysis. 

Central  to  the  program  are  several  core  American  stud, 
ies  courses  and  seminars  which  locus  on  specific  period  ! 
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*  nd  problems,  such  as  “The  Gilded  Age,’’  "The  Sense  of 

*  ie  Sixties,"  or  "The  Image  of  the  City  in  Nineteenth-Cen- 
jry  American  Literature."  These  courses  provide  you 

i  /ith  interdisciplinary  experience,  exposure  to  a  variety  of 
xcellent  scholars  and  teachers,  and  training  in  dis- 
j.  tplined  analysis  and  clear  writing. 

In  this  program  you  may  become  well  qualified  to  enter 
aw  school,  MBA  or  MPA  programs,  government  or  com- 
4  nunity  service,  the  teaching  profession,  or  further  gradu- 
ite  studies. 

% 

c>rogram  Requirements 

III.  American  Studies  (B.A.) 

*Y.  Required  courses:  AmSt.  301.  302,  490R;  one  3-hour 
leminar. 

> 

q.  I.  Recommended  courses:  At  least  one  course  that  deals 
vith  the  culture  of  some  American  country  other  than  the 
Jnited  States 

it. 

foil.  Elective  courses  (20-21  hours):  To  be  chosen  from  at 
east  four  different  disciplines  and  focused  by  your  in- 
Jn  entions,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  coordinator. 

vlajor  hours  req.:  32 

q- 

List  of  Courses 

rt- 

The  following  are  some  of  the  suggested  courses  from 
which  the  American  studies  major  may  choose: 

Anthropology/Archaeology 
e  31 7  (3)  Native  Peoples  of  North  America 
320  (2)  The  North  American  Indian  Today 
370  (3)  The  American  Culture 
380  (3)  Historical  Archaeology  of  North  America 
il  420  (3)  Archaeology  of  Utah 
y  455R  (6  ea.)  Field  School  of  Archaeology 
470  (2)  Museology 

Art  and  Design 

409  (3)  American  Architecture  and  City  Planning 

410  (3)  American  Art 

600R  (2-8  ea.)  Individual  Study  in  Art  History 
Economics 

374  (3)  Economic  History  of  the  United  States 
English 

260  (3)  Vital  Themes  in  American  Literature 
j  303  (4)  Masters  of  American  Literature 
.  322  (3)  Modern  American  Usage 

335  (3)  The  Nineteenth-Century  American  Novel 

336  (3)  The  Twentieth-Century  American  Novel 

337  (3)  Contemporary  Fiction 

361  (3)  Early  American  Literature 

362  (3)  Later  Nineteenth-Century  American  Literature 

363  (3)  American  Literature  from  1914  to  Midcentury 

364  (2)  The  Literature  of  the  American  West 

365  (2)  American  Ethnic  Literature 

366  (2)  Modern  Poetry 

368  (2)  Literature  of  the  Latter-day  Saints 

391  (3)  Introduction  to  Folklore 

392  (3)  American  Folklore 

500R  (1  -3  ea.)  Eminent  American  Writers 

Geography 

302  (2)  Geography  of  Urban  Environment 

450  (3)  North  America 

451  (3)  Historical  Geography  of  North  America 
453  (2)  Geography  of  Utah 

I  History 

;  270  (3)  Main  Issues  in  American  History 

362  (2)  American  Westward  Movement  to  1 825 

363  (2)  American  Westward  Movement  after  1825 

366  (3)  Utah 

367  (3)  History  of  the  South 

368  (3)  Mormonism  in  American  History 

369  (2)  The  Indian  in  American  History 

370  (3)  Colonial  America 

372  (3)  Founding  ot  the  American  Republic 

373  (3)  History  ot  Religion  in  the  United  States 

374  (3)  U.S.  Diplomatic  History 

375  (3)  The  American  Republic 


377  (3)  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction 

378  (3)  The  Emergence  of  Modern  America,  from  the 
1870s  to  1920 

379  (3)  Contemporary  United  States  History 

380  (3)  Popular  Culture  in  America 
382  (3)  American  Social  History 

385  (3)  American  Constitutional  History  to  1865 

386  (3)  American  Constitutional  History  since  1865 

388  (3)  U.S  Intellectual  History  to  1865 

389  (3)  U.S.  Intellectual  History  since  1 865 

Humanities 

261  (3)  The  Arts  in  American  Culture 

Interior  Environment 

330  (3)  Survey  of  Historical  Furnishings 

331  (3)  Contemporary  Furnishings 

Political  Science 

307  (3)  American  Political  Heritage 
31 0  (3)  The  United  States  Political  System 

312  (3)  Urban  Government 

313  (3)  Parties  and  Pressure  Groups  in  the  U.S 

314  (3)  The  United  States  Presidency 

31 5  (3)  American  Legislative  Systems 

31 8R  (3)  Topics  in  American  Government  and  Politics 
31 9R  (3)  Topics  in  American  Government  and  Politics 
361  (3)  Constitutional  Law— Rights  and  Immunities 
363  (3)  Administrative  Law  of  the  U.S. 

368  (3)  Anglo-American  Legal  Institutions 
378  (3)  Inter-American  Relations 

381  (3)  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 

Religious  Instruction— Church  History  and  Doctrine 

341  (2)  Latter-day  Saint  Church  History  to  1846 

342  (2)  Latter-day  Saint  Church  History  after  1846 
344  (2)  The  Church  in  the  Twentieth  Century 
353  (2)  Mormonism  and  the  Christian  Tradition 

Theatre  and  Cinematic  Arts 
31 7R  (2)  Motion  Picture  as  a  Mirror  of  Our  Times 
51 7R  (3)  Genres  and/or  Directors  of  Motion  Picture  Art 

Zoology 
350  (3)  Ecology 
356  (1 )  Ecology  Laboratory 

American  Studies  (M.A.) 

I.  Prerequisite:  An  undergraduate  major  in  an  area  which 
relates  to  American  studies. 

II.  Requirements:  24  hours  plus  an  acceptable  thesis  (6 
hours  minimum,  699R),  a  final  oral  examination. 


American  Studies  Courses 

301.  Studies  In  the  American  Experience  before  1865. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisites:  9  hours  relating  to  the  American  ex¬ 
perience  (e  g.,  Hist.  121,  Engl.  361,  Geog.  451)  as  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  coordinator. 

Broad  examination  of  a  selected  period  or  problem  in 
American  culture,  using  a  number  of  different  disciplines 
and  approaches. 

302.  Studies  in  the  American  Experience  after  1865. 

(3:0:0)  Prerequisites:  9  hours  relating  to  the  American  ex¬ 
perience  (e  g.,  Hist.  121,  Engl.  361,  Geog.  451)  as  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  coordinator. 

Broad  examination  ot  a  selected  period  or  problem  in 
American  culture,  using  a  number  of  different  disciplines 
and  approaches. 

490R.  Senior  Seminar.  (3:0:0  ea.)  Prerequisites:  AmSt. 
301  and  302  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Using  understanding  of  several  disciplines  to  study  a 
carefully  defined  problem  in  American  culture 

699R.  Thesis  lor  Master’s  Degree.  (1-9:Arr.:Arr  ea.) 


Asian  Studies 

Executive  Committee:  Gary  S.  Williams  (Coordinator, 
121  FOB),  Sechin  Jaghid,  Anthony  Ferguson. 
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Degree  Programs 

Asian  Studies  (B.A.) 

Asian  Studies  (M.A.) 

The  program  is  designed  to  prepare  you  for  careers 
and  advanced  study  in  the  specialized  field  of  Asia  not 
provided  by  a  major  in  one  department.  In  the  program, 
you  acquire  working  competence  in  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Korean,  or  another  specially  approved  Asian  language;  a 
broad  knowledge  of  Asian  civilization;  and  a  more  spe¬ 
cialized  knowledge  in  an  academic  discipline. 

The  major  as  outlined  is  useful  to  those  contemplating 
careers  in  academic  areas,  private  industry,  or  govern¬ 
ment  service.  The  import-export  field  and  international 
services  are  particularly  interested  in  persons  who  have  a 
strong  background  in  Asian  studies.  You  may  enter  the 
program  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Asian  Studies  Com¬ 
mittee  and  should  register  each  semester  thereafter  un¬ 
der  its  direction. 

With  the  approval  of  the  coordinator,  special  subject 
tracks,  such  as  Asian  religion,  Asian  business,  and  eco¬ 
nomics,  can  be  arranged. 

Program  Requirements 

Asian  Studies  (B.A.) 

I.  Asian  studies  majors  are  generally  required  to  under¬ 
take  a  concurrent  major  in  a  regular  discipline.  Excep¬ 
tions  must  be  considered  by  the  program  coordinator 
and/or  the  Asian  Studies  Committee. 

II.  Core  courses,  starred  in  list  below,  from  three  fields; 
14  hours. 

III.  Elective  courses  from  fields  outside  the  regular  major; 
3  hours. 

IV.  Asian  language  requirement; 

A.  Nonlanguage  majors:  Chinese,  Japanese,  or  Ko¬ 
rean  language;  20  hours  (other  Asian  languages 
may  be  approved). 

B.  East  Asian  language  majors:  (1)  101,  102,  from 
major  language:  8  hours;  (2)  additional  Asian  lan¬ 
guage:  12  hours. 

V.  Senior  seminar:  3  hours. 

Major  hours  req.:  40 
Requirements  for  a  Minor 

I.  Core  courses  (starred  in  list  below)  8  hours. 

II.  Electives:  6  hours. 

III.  One  Asian  language:  12  hours. 

Hours  required:  26 

List  of  Courses 

Anthropology /Archaeology 

105  Introduction  to  Social  Anthropology 

342  Chinese  Culture  and  Society 

343  Nomadic  Cultures  of  Inner  Asia 
350  Peoples  of  South  and  East  Asia 

Art  and  Design 

*213  Survey  of  Oriental  Art  and  Architecture 
41 5R  Special  Topics 

Humanities— Asian  Studies 
*240  Introduction  to  the  Humanities  of  Asia 
342  Oriental  Mythology 

Business  Management 
430  Introduction  to  International  Business 

Economics 

*332  Economics  of  Asia 
*532  Economic  Problems  of  Asia 

Geography 
*470  Asia 

*502R  Seminar  in  Regional  Geography 
History 

324  Communist  China 
339  Christianizing  the  East 


'  340  Premodern  Asia  i}i 

*341  Modern  Asia 
*342  Korean 

*343  Formative  Period  of  Chinese  Civilization 

*344  Modern  China 

*345  Premodern  Japan 

*346  Modern  Japan 

*347  South  Asia 

348  Southeast  Asia 

349  Asiatic  Russia 

350  History  of  Asian  Religions  and  Thought 
640R  Problems  of  Asian  History 

648R  Asian  Thought  and  Culture 

690 R  Graduate  Seminar  in  History  (Asia) 

Language 
Chinese  (Mandarin) 

101, 102  First-year  Mandarin  f 

202  Intermediate  Modern  Chinese  1 
21 1  Second-Year  Conversation 
302  Intermediate  Modern  Chinese  2 
31 1 R  Third-Year  Conversation  ^ 

321 , 322  Selected  Readings 
*342R  Chinese  Literature  in  Translation 
345.  Chinese  Culture 

427.  Chinese  Translation  and  Interpretation 
441 , 442  Classical  and  Documentary  Chinese 

443  Modern  Chinese  Literature 

444  Readings  in  Chinese  Social  Sciences 

495  Senior  Seminar  for  Majors  g 

521 R  Seminar  for  Chinese  Literature  tor  Asian 
Specialists 
Japanese 

IOOA.  Beginning  Japanese,  Slow  Pace 

IOOB.  Beginning  Japanese,  Slow  Pace 
101 ,  102  First-Year  Japanese 

202  Second-Year  Japanese 
301  Introduction  to  Japanese  Literature 
31 1  Third-Year  Conversation 
321 , 322  Selected  Readings  and  Grammar 
1  343R  Japanese  Literature  in  Translation 
345.  Japanese  Culture 
441 .  Introduction  to  Classical  Japanese 
443,  444  Modern  Japanese  Literature 
490R  Individual  Study  in  Japanese 
495  Senior  Seminar  for  Japanese  Literature  for  Asian  > 
Specialists 

521 R.  Seminar  in  Japanese  Literature 
522R.  Seminar  for  Japanese  Texts 
590R  Individual  Study  in  Japanese 

Korean 

101  A, B  First-Year  Korean 
201  Second-Year  Korean 
21 1  Second-Year  Conversation 
302.  Intermediate  Korean 
31 1  Third-Year  Conversation 

321 .  Selected  Readings  and  Composition 

322.  Selected  Readings  and  Composition 
340  Introduction  to  Korean  Literature 
490 R  Individual  Study  in  Korean 

Political  Science 

150  Comparative  Government  and  Politics 
1 70  Introduction  to  International  Politics 
306  Asian  Political  Thought 

350  Political  Systems  of  the  USSR  and  Eastern  Europe 

352  Ethnic  and  Class  Conflict 

353  Government  and  Politics  of  China  and  Southeast 
Asia 

354  Government  and  Politics  of  Japan  and  Korea 
359R  Topics  in  Comparative  Government  and  Politics  ' 
374  International  Politics  of  Asia 

695R  Seminar  in  Comparative  Government 
697R  Seminar  in  International  Relations  (Asia) 

Religion 

*351  Mormonism  and  the  World’s  Religions 
555,  556  Comparative  World  Religions 

Russian 

490R  Individual  Study  in  Russian 
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slan  Studies  (M.A.) 

Prerequisite:  Proficiency  in  one  Asian  language;  strong 
ndergraduale  preparation  in  Asian  studies. 

.  Minors  permissible:  Any  approved  minor. 

I.  Requirements: 

A.  Concurrent  major  in  a  regular  department. 

B.  15  hours  minimum  in  approved  Asian  area  courses 
at  Ihe  graduate  level  from  areas  other  than  the  de¬ 
partment  major,  including  two  seminars  in  the 
Asian  area. 

C.  A  thesis  on  an  Asian  subject  that  is  acceptable  to 
both  majors. 

Uian  Studies  Courses 

01.  Introduction  to  Asia.  (3:3:0) 

Topical  introduction  to  Asian  culture  and  civilization: 
teography,  history,  politics  and  government,  religion  and 
bought,  anthropology,  art,  and  literature. 

!40.  (Asian-Hum.)  Introduction  to  the  Humanities  of 
Vsla.  (3:3:0) 

The  major  arts  of  Asian  cultures  in  their  historical,  reli¬ 
gious.  and  philosophical  settings. 

142.  (Asian-Hum.)  Oriental  Mythology  (2:0:0) 
Discussions  of  the  myths,  legends,  and  (olkloric  tradi- 
ions  in  Oriental  cultures. 

199.  Senior  Seminar  in  Asian  Studies.  (3:3:0)  Required 
>f  all  Asian  majors  in  the  senior  year. 

Sources,  materials,  and  methods  of  research  and  writ- 
ng,  including  critical  analysis  of  research  project  . 

>01.  Intensive  Introduction  to  Asian  Studies  tor  Teach¬ 
es.  (3:3:0) 

Readings,  lectures,  and  individual  study  to  assist  public 
school  teachers  to  integrate  Asian  studies  into  the  cur- 
'iculum  of  social  studies,  world  history,  and  geography, 
roA.D.  1600. 

502.  Intensive  Introduction  to  Asian  Studies  for  Teach¬ 
ers.  (3:3:0) 

Readings,  lectures,  and  individual  study  to  assist  public 
school  teachers  to  integrate  Asian  studies  into  the  cur¬ 
riculum  of  social  studies,  world  history,  and  geography 
Since  A. D.  1600. 

521 R.  Seminar  in  Chinese  Literature  for  Asian  Special¬ 
ists.  (3:3:0  ea.) 

Advanced  study  of  selected  works. 


European  Studies 

Executive  Committee:  Garold  N.  Davis  (Coordinator, 
121  FOB,  285  MSRB).  Edwin  B.  Morrell,  L.  Gary  Lam¬ 
bert,  John  B.  Harris. 

Degree  Programs 

European  Studies  (B.A.) 

European  Studies  (M.A.) 

European  studies  offers  a  liberal  arts  and  education  for 
those  who  wish  to  enhance  their  understanding  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  European  cultures.  It  may  be  taken  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  major  upon  which  you  may  build  strong  law, 
business,  or  government  careers,  or  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
concurrent  major  to  complement  a  major  in  business, 
economics,  international  relations,  etc. 

The  major  consists  of  three  sections:  a  broad  area  of 
"core"  courses  taken  from  three  different  fields,  an  area 
of  specialization  (history,  economics,  political  science, 
etc.),  and  a  country  of  specialization.  Other  options  may 
be  worked  out  to  meet  individual  needs  through  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  coordinator  of  the  program. 

Study  Abroad.  Students  participating  in  Ihe  European 
Study  Abroad  Programs  (London,  Paris,  Madrid,  Vienna) 
will  be  able  to  apply  many  of  the  hours  earned  there  to¬ 
ward  a  European  studies  major  or  minor. 


European  Studies  (B.A.) 

I.  Core  courses,  starred  in  the  list  below,  from  three 
fields:  14  hours. 

II  Elective  courses  in  an  area  of  specialization:  14  hours. 

III.  Foreign  literature  or  culture  in  a  major  European  lan¬ 
guage:  7  hours. 

Major  hours  required:  35 

Minor 

I.  Core  courses  (starred)  from  two  fields  outside  the  de¬ 
partmental  major:  12  hours. 

II.  Elective  courses,  including  2  additional  hours  of  lan¬ 
guage  study:  5  hours. 

III.  Listed  European  language:  12  hours. 

Minor  hours  required:  29 

List  of  Courses 

Art  and  Design 

31 2  (3)  Survey  of  Art  and  Architecture 

406  (3)  Italian  Renaissance  Art 

407  (3)  Northern  Renaissance 

408  (3)  Baroque  Art 

Ml  1  (3)  Nineteenth-Century  European  Art 
S41 2  (3)  Contemporary  Art 
41 5R  (3)  Special  Topics 

Comparative  Literature 
31 0  (3)  Introduction  to  Literary  Analysis  and 
'  Comparative  Literature 
339R  (3)  French  Literature  in  Translation 
340R  (3  ea.)  Russian  Literature  in  Translation 
341 R  (3)  Masterpieces  of  German  Literature  in 
Translation 

344 R  (3)  Masterpieces  of  Scandinavian  Literature  in 
Translation 

346R  (3)  Hispanic  and  Brokilian  Literature  in 
Translation 

355  (3)  Introduction  to  European  Literature  1 

356  (3)  Introduction  to  European  Literature  2 
420R  (3  ea.)  Studies  in  Periods  and  Movements 
430R  (3  ea.)  Studies  in  Literary  Genres 

440R  (3  ea.)  Studies  in  Themes  and  Types 
450R  (3  ea.)  Studies  in  Literary  Relations 
Dutch 

340  (4)  Introduction  to  Dutch  Literature 
Economics 

315  (3)  History  of  Economic  Thought 

331  (3)  Economics  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe 

334  (3)  Economics  of  Western  Europe 
"341  (3)  Comparative  Economic  Systems 
358  (3)  International  Trade  and  Finance 
531  (3)  Economic  Problems  of  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe 

534  (3)  Economic  Problems  of  Western  Europe 
541  (3)  Advanced  Comparative  Economic  Systems 
595R  (1-3  ea  )  Lectures  in  Economics  (European) 

English 

270  (3)  Masterpieces  of  English  Literature 

301  (4)  Early  Masters  of  English  Literature 

302  (4)  Later  Masters  of  English  Literature 

332  (3)  The  Early  English  Novel 

333  (3)  The  Later  English  Novel 
338  (3)  The  European  Novel 

341  (3)  English  Drama 

345  (3)  Modern  English  and  American  Drama 

371  (3)  English  Literature  to  1500:  The  Medieval  Period 

372  (3)  English  Literature  from  1500  to  1660:  The 
Renaissance  Period 

373  (3)  English  Literature  from  1660  to  1 780:  The 
Classical  Period 

374  (3)  English  Literature  from  1780  to  1832:  The 
Romantic  Period 

*375  (3)  English  Literature  from  1832  to  1890:  The 
Victorian  Period 

*376  (3)  English  Literature  Irom  1890  to  1950 
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381  (3)  Chaucer 

382  (3)  Shakespeare 

383  (2)  Milton 

421  (3)  History  of  English  Language 
51  OR  (1-3  ea.)  Eminent  English  Writers 

673  (3)  Classicisms  in  English  Literature 

674  (3)  Romanticism  in  English  Literature 

675  (3)  The  Victorian  Age  in  English  Lilerature 

676  (3)  British  Literature 

French 

440  (4)  Historical  Survey  of  French  Literature 
*441 , 442  (3  ea.)  Survey  of  French  Literature  and 

Culture 

443  (3)  French  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

444  (3)  French  Literature  of  the  Twentieth  Century 

445  (3)  Introduction  to  French  Literature 
645R  (3  ea.)  Studies  in  French  Civilization 

675R  (3  ea.)  Studies  in  Eighteenth-Century  French 
Literature 

680 R  (3  ea.)  Studies  in  Nineteenth-Century  Romantic 
and  Post-Romantic  Movements 
685R  (3  ea.)  Studies  in  Twentieth-Century  Pre-  and 
Post-World  War  II  Movements 

Geography 

120  (3)  Geography  and  World  Affairs 
301  (2)  Introduction  to  Cultural  Geography  (section  on 
Europe) 

441  (3)  Political  Geography 
*460  (3)  Europe 

*465  (3)  USSR  and  Its  Satellites 

German 

341 R  (3  ea.)  Masterpieces  of  German  Literature  in 
Translation 

401  (3)  Cultural  History  of  German-speaking  Peoples 
*440  (4)  Survey  of  German  Literature  and  Culture 

441  (3)  German  Literature  from  the  Beginning  to  1700 

442  (3)  German  Literature  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 

443  (3)  German  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
*444  (3)  German  Literature  in  the  Twentieth  Century 

641  (3)  German  Poetry 

642  (3)  German  Drama 

643  (3)  The  German  Novel  to  1 945 

644  (3)  The  German  Novelle 

689  (3)  Contemporary  German  Literature 
690 R  (3)  Contemporary  German  Literature 
History 

*233  (3)  Twentieth-Century  Germany:  Hitler  and 
Beyond 

310  (3)  The  Early  Middle  Ages 

31 1  (3)  The  Late  Middle  Ages 

312  (3)  The  Renaissance:  Age  of  Transition 

313  (3)  The  Reformation:  Age  of  Turmoil 

31 5  (3)  Expansion  of  Europe 

316  (2)  European  Diplomatic  History  to  1815 

319  (3)  European  Intellectual  History  since  the 
Enlightenment 

320  (3)  The  Age  of  Enlightenment 

321  (2)  European  Diplomatic  History  since  1815 
*322  (3)  Nineteenth-Century  Europe 

*323  (3)  Europe  in  the  Twentieth  Century 

326  (3)  Famous  Europeans  in  the  Twentieth  Century 

327  (3)  Lord  and  Peasant 

*329  (3)  The  Austrian  Empire  and  Eastern  Europe 

*330  (3)  Tsarist  Russia 

*331  (3)  The  USSR  and  Eastern  Europe 

*332  (3)  France 

*333  (3)  Modern  Germany 

*334  (3)  Spain 

*335  (3)  England 

338  (3)  Constitutional  Foundations  of  English  History 
498  (1-2)  Directed  Readings  (European  History) 

618  (3)  Renaissance  Problems  and  Thought 

619  (3)  Reformation  Problems  and  Thought 
621  (3)  Problems  in  Modern  Europe 

625  (3)  Problems  in  European  Diplomacy  since  1815 

628  (3)  European  Thought  and  Culture  of  the 
Enlightenment 

629  (3)  European  Thought  and  Culture  since  1800 
631  (3)  Problems  in  Russian  History 

690R  (1-3  ea.)  Graduate  Seminar  in  History 


Humanities  and  Comparative  Literature 
202  (3)  The  Arts  in  Western  Culture:  Late  Renaissance 
to  the  Modern  Age 

401  (3)  Cultural  History  of  Scandinavia 
620R  (3)  Period  Studies  in  the  Humanities 

Italian 

441  (3)  Italian  Literature  of  the  Renaissance 

442  (3)  Italian  Literature  of  the  Baroque 
and  Enlightenment  Period 

443  (3)  Italian  Literature  of  the  Romantic  Period 
*444  (3)  Italian  Literature  of  the  Twentieth 

Century 

445  (3)  Italian  Civilization  from  the  Beginning 
to  1600 

446  (3)  Italian  Civilization  from  1600  to 
Modern  Era 

460  (3)  Dante's  Divine  Comedy 
490R  (1-3)  Individual  Study 

Music 

103  (2)  Survey  of  Music  Literature 
481  (3)  Introduction  to  Counterpoint 
484,  485  (3  ea.)  History  of  Music 
494  (1-3)  Independent  Readings 
566R  (2  ea.)  Applied  Music  Literature 

633  (2)  History  of  Musical  Style 

634  (2)  History  of  Musical  Style 

640  (3)  Music  in  the  Romantic  Period 
675  (3)  Music  of  the  Contemporary  Period 

Philosophy 

201  (3)  Ancient  and  Medieval  Origins  of  Western 
Philosophy 

202  (3)  The  Emergence  of  Modern  Philosophy 
302  (6)  Intensive  Modern  Philosophy 

421 R  (2-5  ea.)  Topics  in  Philosophy  (European) 

422R  (2-5  ea.)  Figures  in  Philosophy  (European) 

Political  Science 

150  (3)  Comparative  Government  and  Politics 
305  (3)  Western  Political  Heritage— Modern 
309R  (3  ea.)  Topics  in  Political  Philosophy  (European) 
*350  (3)  Political  Systems  of  USSR  and  Eastern  Europe 
*351  (3)  British  Government  and  Politics 
356  (3)  French,  German,  and  Italian  Government  and 
Politics 

359R  (3  ea.)  Topics  in  Comparative  Government  and 
Politics  (European) 

368  (3)  Anglo-American  Legal  Institutions 
'  383  (3)  Foreign  Relations  (Soviet  Union) 

384  (3)  International  Systems  (Western  Europe) 

386  (3)  World  Communism 
397R  (3  ea.)  Advanced  Studies  in  International 
Relations 

498R  (1  -2  ea.)  Directed  Individual  Study  (European 
Politics) 

695R  (1-3  ea.)  Seminar  in  Comparative  Government 
and  Politics 

697R  (1-3  ea.)  Seminar  in  International  Relations 
Portuguese 

441  (3)  Survey  of  Portuguese  Literature 
445  (2)  Iberian  Culture 
490  (1-3)  Individual  Study  in  Portuguese 
522  (2)  History  of  the  Portuguese  Language 
541 R  (3)  Portuguese  Literature 

Religious  Instruction— Church  History  and  Doctrine 
352  (2)  Mormonism  and  the  Christian  Tradition 

Russian 

340R  (3  ea.)  Russian  Literature  Translation 
345  (3)  Cultural  History  of  Russia 
440  (2)  Survey  of  Russian  Literature  from  the 
Beginning  through  the  Eighteenth  Century 
*441  0)  Survey  of  Russian  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century 

*442  (3)  Survey  of  Russian  Literature  in  the  Twentieth 
Century 

590R  (1-3)  Individual  Study  in  Russian 
Scandinavian 

*344R  (3  ea.)  Masterpieces  in  Scandinavian  Literature 
in  Translation 
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401  (3)  Cultural  History  ol  Scandinavia 
*441  (4)  Dano-Norwegian  Literature 
*445  (4)  Swedish  Literature 
*447  (4)  Finnish  Literature 
490R  (1-3  ea.)  Individual  Study  in  Scandinavian 
595R  (3  ea.)  Seminar  in  Scandinavian  Studies 

Spanish 

345R  (3  ea.)  Contemporary  Culture 
*441  (4)  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature 
*445  (2)  Iberian  Civilization 
470R  (3  ea.)  Golden  Age  Literature 
485  (3)  Introduction  to  Contemporary  Spanish 
Literature 

490 R  (1-3)  Individual  Study  in  Spanish 
670R  (3  ea.)  Golden  Age  Literature 
685R  (2  ea.)  Twentieth-Century  Literature 

“Students  participating  in  the  European  Study  Abroad 
programs  will  be  able  to  apply  virtually  all  courses  taken 
Ihere  to  a  European  Studies  major  or  minor. 

European  Studies  (M.A.) 

I  Prerequisite:  Proficiency  in  one  European  language; 
strong  undergraduate  preparation  in  European  Studies. 

II.  Minors  permissible:  Any  approved  minor. 

III.  Requirements:  24  hours  of  course  work  which  must 
include  15  hours  of  European  area  courses  at  the  gradu¬ 
ate  level  and  two  seminars  in  the  European  area. 

An  approved  thesis  (6  hours  minimum.  699R). 

European  Studies  Courses 

•336R.  European  Studies.  (5:5:Arr.  ea.) 

Social  science  core  course  approved  for  Study  Abroad 
programs  in  London,  Madrid,  Paris,  and  Salzburg. 

“Students  participating  in  the  European  Study  Abroad 
programs  will  be  able  to  apply  virtually  all  courses  taken 
there  to  a  European  Studies  major  or  minor. 


Internationai  Relations 

Executive  Committee:  Richard  S.  Beal  (Coordinator,  121 
FOB),  F.  LaMond  Tullis,  Ray  C.  Hillam,  Robert  E. 
Riggs,  Stan  A.  Taylor,  Martin  B.  Hickman.  Douglas  F. 
Tobler. 

Degree  Programs 

International  Relations  (B.A.) 

International  Relations  (M.A.) 

This  is  an  interdisciplinary  program  designed  to  provide 
information  about  contemporary  world  affairs.  It  prepares 
you  for  a  career  in  a  number  ol  different  international 
areas,  for  advanced  study  in  international  relations,  or  to 
be  better  informed  about  the  world.  You  must  be  able  to 
integrate  information  about  global  matters  from  diverse 
academic  disciplines  such  as  anthropology,  psychology, 
sociology,  geography,  history,  economics,  political  sci¬ 
ence.  languages  and  intercultural  affairs,  business,  and 
organizational  behavior 

You  are  encouraged  to  review  your  career  objectives 
with  the  coordinator  to  structure  your  academic  program 
to  suit  these  career  objectives. 

Be  aware  that  many  of  the  elective  hours  toward  this 
major  may  be  earned  through  participation  in  a  Study 
Abroad  program  and  the  Washington  Seminar. 

Program  Requirements 

International  Relations  (B.A.) 

I.  Required  courses:  PolSci.  170.  200,  370.  375;  IntRel. 
499. 

II.  Elective  courses:  15  hours  from  the  approved  list  be¬ 
low  or  courses  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  coor¬ 
dinator. 

III.  Language:  16  hours  ol  a  single  modern  language;  or 
a  300-level  conversation  course;  or  presentation  of  other 
evidence  of  conversational  fluency. 


IV.  A  concurrent  major  or  a  minor  in  a  skills  area  is  op¬ 
tional. 

Minor 

I.  Required  courses:  PolSci.  170,  370. 

II.  Elective  courses:  9  hours  from  the  approved  course  list 
(below). 

List  of  Courses 

Anthropology/ Archaeology 
21 1  Anthropological  Perspectives  on  Social 
Psychology 

345  The  American  Culture 

440  Cultural  Systems 

447  Applying  Anthropology 

Asian  Studies 
101  Introduction  to  Asia 
499  Senior  Seminar  in  Asian  Studies 

Business  Management 

430  Introduction  to  International  Business 

431  International  Marketing 

432  International  Corporate  Finance 

Communications 

580  Comparative  World  Communication  Systems 

581  International  Communicalion  Problems 

Economics 

330  Economic  Development 

331  Economics  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe 

332  Economics  of  Asia 

334  Economics  ol  Western  Europe 
341  Economics  of  Capitalism,  Socialism,  and 
Communism 

345  Resource  Economics:  Energy  and  Environment 
358  International  Trade  and  Finance 

371  Russian  Economic  Development 

531  Economic  Problems  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe 

532  Economic  Problems  of  Asia 

534  Economic  Problems  of  Western  Europe 
541  Advanced  Comparative  Economic  Systems 
558  Theory  of  International  Trade  and  Finance 

Geography 

120  Geography  and  World  Affairs 
231  Economic  Geography 
301  Introduction  to  Cultural  Geography 
332  Resource  Management 
350  Travel  and  Tourism 

441  Political  Geography 
450  North  America 
455  Latin  America 

460  Europe 

465  USSR  and  Its  Satellites 
470  Asia 

480  Australia  and  New  Zealand 

580  Geography  of  Underdeveloped  Areas 

History 

233  Inside  Hitler’s  Germany 

316  The  Roots  of  International  Relations 

318  European  Jews  and  the  Holocaust 

31 9  Ideas  and  Man  in  the  Modern  World 

321  War.  Peace,  and  the  Modern  World 

322  Nineteenth-Century  Europe 

323  Europe  in  the  Twentieth  Century 

324  Communist  China 

329  The  Austrian  Empire  and  Eastern  Europe 

331  The  USSR  and  Eastern  Europe 

332  France 

333  Modern  Germany 

334  Spain 

335  England 

339  Christianizing  the  East 

341  Modern  Asia 

342  Korea 

344  Modern  China 

346  Modern  Japan 

347  South  Asia 

348  Southeast  Asia 
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352  History  of  Latin  America  2 

353  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean 

354  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Chile 

355  Northern  South  America 
359  Inter-American  Relations 
374  U.S.  Diplomatic  History 
381  Military  History 

387  Historiography 

490  Historical  Research  and  Writing 

621  Problems  in  Modern  Europe 

625  Problems  in  European  Diplomacy  since  1815 

Language  and  Literature  (no  more  than  5  hours  from  the 
language  and  literature  area) 

Comparative  Literature 
340R  Russian  Literature  in  Translation 
341 R  Masterpieces  of  German  Literature  in 
Translation 

342R  Chinese  Literature  in  Translation 
343R  Japanese  Literature  in  Translation 
344 R  Masterpieces  in  Scandinavian  Literature 
355,  356  Introduction  to  European  Literature  1 , 2 
English 

338  European  Novel 

355  Introduction  to  European  Literature  1 

356  Introduction  to  European  Literature  2 
666  American  Literature  1900-1950 

676  British  Literature,  1900-1950 
Humanities 

240  Introduction  to  the  Humanities  of  Asia 
401  Cultural  History  of  Scandinavia 
Chinese 

342R  Chinese  Literature  in  Translation 

443  Modern  Chinese  Literature 

444  Readings  in  Chinese  Social  Sciences 

445  Chinese  Civilization 

521 R  Seminar  in  Chinese  Literature  tor  Asian 
Specialists 
Japanese 

343R  Japanese  Literature  in  Translation 

443  Modern  Japanese  Literature 

51 2R  Seminar  in  Japanese  Literature  for  Asian 
Specialists 
Korean 

340  Introduction  to  Korean  Literature 
Russian 

340R  Russian  Literature  in  Translation 

440  Survey  of  Russian  Literature  from  the  Beginning 
through  the  Eighteenth  Century 

441  Survey  of  Russian  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century 

442  Survey  of  Russian  Literature  in  the  Twentieth 
Century 

French 

301  Introduction  to  French  Literature 

345  Contemporary  Culture 

440  Historical  Survey  of  French  Literature 

441 . 442  Survey  of  French  Literature  and  Culture 

444  French  Literature  of  the  Twentieth  Century 

445  Introduction  to  French  Civilization 

Italian 

301  Introduction  to  Italian  Literature 

444  Italian  Literature  of  the  Twentieth  Century 

445  Italian  Civilization  from  the 
Beginning  to  1 600 

446  Italian  Civilization  from  1600  to  Modern  Era 
Dutch 

340  Introduction  to  Dutch  Literature 
German 

341 R  Masterpieces  of  German  Literature  in 
Translation 

401  Cultural  History  of  German-Speaking  Peoples 

440  Survey  of  German  Literature  and  Culture 

444  German  Literature  in  the  Twentieth  Century 

Portuguese 

441  Survey  of  Portuguese  Literature 

445  Iberian  Culture 

451  Survey  of  Brazilian  Literature 
455  Ibero-American  Civilization 
553  O  Modernismo 


642  Contemporary  Portuguese  Literature 
651  Contemporary  Brazilian  Literature 
Scandinavian 

344R  Masterpieces  of  Scandinavian  Literature 
401  Cultural  History  of  Scandinavia 
441  Dano-Norwegian  Literature 
445  Swedish  Literature 
447  Finnish  Literature 
594R  Seminar  in  Scandinavian  Studies 
Spanish 

301  Introduction  to  Spanish  Literature 

441  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature 

445  Iberian  Civilization 

451  Survey  of  Hispanic-American  Literature 

453  Chicano  Culture 

454  Hispanic-American  Novel 

455  Ibero-American  Culture 

485  Introduction  to  Contemporary  Spanish  Literature 
553  Spanish-Speaking  American  (Chicano) 
Literature 

Latin  American  Studies 

495  Senior  Seminar  in  Latin  American  Studies 
Political  Science 

1 50  Comparative  Government  and  Politics 
306  Asian  Political  Thought 
321  Empirical  Political  Theory 

350  Political  Systems  of  the  USSR  and  Eastern  Europe 

351  British  Government  and  Politics 

352  Ethnic  and  Class  Conflict 

353  Government  and  Politics  of  China  and  Southeast 
Asia 

354  Government  and  Politics  of  Japan  and  Korea 

355  Canadian  Government  and  Politics 

357  Political  Systems  of  the  Middle  East 

356  French,  German,  and  Italian  Government  and 
Politics 

358  Politics  and  Society  in  Latin  America 

359R  Topics  in  Comparative  Government  and  Politics 

373  International  Law 

374  Regions  in  World  Politics 

375  International  Organizations 

376  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 

377  National  Security  Affairs 

379R  Topics  in  International  Relations 

382  Foreign  Policy  Analysis 

384 R  Topics  in  Foreign  Policies  in  World  Politics 

386  World  Communism 

579R  Advanced  Topics  in  International  Relations 
695R  Seminar  in  Comparative  Government  and  Politic 
697R  Seminar  in  International  Relations 

Psychology 

350  Introduction  to  Social  Psychology 
369  Psychological  Methods 

373  Research  Methods  1 

374  Research  Methods  2 

570  Computer  Use  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences 

Religion 

555  Comparative  World  Religions 

556  Comparative  World  Religions 

Sociology 

205  Applied  Social  Statistics 

245  World  Populations 

300  Methods  of  Research  in  Sociology 

350  Introduction  to  Social  Psychology 

522  Social  Stratification 

623  Seminar  in  Race  and  Ethnic  Relations 

Statistics 

221  Principles  of  Statistics 

501  Statistics  for  Research  Workers  1 

502  Statistics  for  Research  Workers  2 


International  Relations  (M.A.) 

I.  Prerequisite:  Background  ih  world  affairs  general 
and/or  an  undergraduate  degree  in  one  of  the  social  i 
behavioral  sciences,  with  proficiency  in  one  modern  far 
guage. 

II.  24  graduate  (or  approved)  hours. 
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a)  Theory  and  methods  in  international  relations,  (b)  in- 
ernational  organization /law /integration,  (c)  foreign  pol- 
cy.  (d)  comparative  political  systems/area  studies  and/ 
>r  substantive  specializations. 

II.  Written  and  oral  exams  in  each  of  the  four  core  areas. 
Standard  bibliographies  for  each  of  the  core  areas  are 
available  from  the  secretary  of  the  Center  tor  International 
and  Area  Studies.  You  may  not  receive  any  699R  thesis 
credit  until  you  have  successfully  passed  these  area  ex¬ 
aminations. 

V.  Submit  an  approved  thesis  or  project  to  demonstrate 
that  you  have  acquired  the  necessary  skills  and  back¬ 
ground  to  conduct  independent  research  projects. 

International  Relations  Courses 

499.  Senior  Seminar  in  International  Relations.  (3:3:0) 

Prerequisite:  senior  standing  and  near  completion  of  ma¬ 
jor. 

Research  and  writing  for  senior  students  majoring  in  in¬ 
ternational  relations.  Designed  to  integrate  the  broad  tield 
of  international  relations. 

699R.  Thesis  for  Master’s  Degree. 


Latin  American  Studies 

Executive  Committee:  John  P  Hawkins  (Coordinator, 
119  FOB).  Anthropology  and  Archaeology;  Ted  E 
Lyon  and  Howard  Quackenbush,  Spanish;  David  L. 
Chandler,  History;  and  Terry  Dahlin,  Library. 

Degree  Programs 

Latin  American  Studies  (B.A.) 

Latin  American  Studies  (M.A.) 

Latin  American  Studies  (Joint  M.A.) 

The  Latin  American  Studies  program  is  designed  to 
give  you  both  a  rich  background  in  the  languages,  cul¬ 
ture,  and  conditions  of  the  Latin  Americans  and  specific, 
useful  job  training.  The  undergraduate  degree  requires  a 
minor  or  group  of  courses  in  another  department  to  train 
you  in  a  specific  area  of  interest.  Suggested  areas  are 
business,  sociology,  social  work,  law  enforcement,  edu¬ 
cation,  communications,  agricultural  economics,  youth 
leadership,  recreation,  history,  political  science,  inter¬ 
national  relations,  food  science  and  nutrition,  anthropolo¬ 
gy  and  archaeology,  teaching  English  as  a  second  lan¬ 
guage,  and  Spanish  or  Portuguese. 

You  may  enter'the  undergraduate  Latin  American  Stud¬ 
ies  program  at  any  time  by  registering  your  intent  with  the 
LAS  office  (121  FOB)  and  the  Humanities  Advisement 
Center  (A-144  JKBA). 

Those  desiring  a  minor  should  also  consult  with  the 
coordinator,  before  registration,  regarding  classes  to  be 
included  Familiarity  with  Spanish  or  Portuguese  is  not 
necessary  before  entering  the  program.  For  admission  to 
one  of  the  graduate  degree  programs,  apply  through  the 
Graduate  School.  Whether  graduate  or  undergraduate, 
feel  free  to  consult  with  the  Latin  American  Studies  pro¬ 
gram  coordinator. 

Foreign  Experience 

The  University  currently  offers  excellent  opportunities  for 
work  or  study  in  Latin  America.  The  Latin  American  Stud¬ 
ies  Program  cooperates  with  the  Spanish  Department  in 
offering  Study  Abroad  programs  in  Mexico  and  Spain,  as 
well  as  service  projects  to  Guatemala  Other  depart¬ 
ments,  including  Geography,  and  Anthropology  and  Ar¬ 
chaeology.  take  students  for  research  and  course  work  in 
Guatemala.  In  addition,  Community  Education  regularly 
places  interns  in  Guatemala  and  Bolivia.  These  programs 
are  especially  advantageous  to  the  student  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  studies.  They  provide  an  opportunity  for  on-the- 
scene  study  in  the  Spanish  language,  history,  geography, 
political  science,  sociology,  anthropology,  archaeology, 
and  various  other  related  fields.  The  courses  offered  in 
these  programs  help  fulfill  degree  requirements  or  elec¬ 
tives.  All  students,  especially  those  who  have  had  no  pre¬ 


vious  overseas  experience,  are  strongly  encouraged  to 
participate  in  one  or  more  of  these  programs. 

Program  Requirements 

Latin  American  Studies  (B.A.) 

I.  Proficiency  in  either  the  Spanish  or  the  Portuguese  lan¬ 
guage.  Such  proficiency  will  be  determined  by  exam¬ 
ination  or  by  the  successful  completion  of  Spanish  321  or 
Portuguese  321  with  a  grade  of  B  or  better.  Courses 
taken  to  gain  this  language  proficiency  do  not  count  to¬ 
ward  the  credit  hours  for  the  degree. 

II.  20  hours  in  a  minor  or  supporting  courses.  Courses 
are  to  be  selected  in  consultation  with  the  coordinator  of 
the  Latin  American  Studies  Program  and  an  adviser  from 
the  minor  or  supporting  department.  The  minor  or  group 
of  supporting  courses  can  be  in  any  field. 

III.  31  hours  in  courses  dealing  with  Latin  America.  No  D 
credit  may  be  counted  toward  this  requirement. 

IV.  Required  core  courses:  AnAr.  326;  Geog.  455;  Hist. 
352  and  one  of  Hist.  351,  353,  354,  355,  356,  357.  or 
359;  PolSci.  358  or  374  (section  by  Tullis),  or  approved 
substitute;  LatAm.  495;  and  courses  451  and  455  in  ei¬ 
ther  Spanish  or  Portuguese 

V  Elective  courses:  7  hours. 

A  list  of  each  semester’s  eligible  courses  are  listed  as 
Group  One  or  Group  Two,  below. 

Undergraduate  Minor 

I.  Proficiency  in  Spanish  or  Portuguese  as  required  for 
the  major. 

II.  15  hours  in  courses  dealing  with  Latin  American  stud¬ 
ies  from  the  list  of  Group  One  courses.  At  least  9  of  the 
1 5  hours  are  to  be  taken  from  the  core  courses  outlined 
for  the  Latin  American  studies  major. 

Latin  American  Studies  (M.A.) 

(M.A.  Degree  by  Option  1) 

Complete  the  following  requirements  for  a  total  of  31 
graduate  hours: 

I.  Language  proficiency;  Demonstration  of  language  pro¬ 
ficiency  by  completing  Spanish  321  or  Portuguese  321 
with  a  grade  of  B  or  better  or  equivalence  by  examination. 
Courses  taken  to  satisfy  this  requirement  do  not  serve  to¬ 
ward  degree  or  elective  hours. 

II.  Core  curriculum  (16  hours  required)  as  follows:  Hist. 
650,  Geog.  502R  (section  by  Layton).  PolSci.  695R  (sec¬ 
tion  by  Tullis),  Sociol.  535,  AgEcon  570R  (section  by  In- 
fanger),  and  one  of  the  following:  Portuguese  553  or  651 , 
or  Spanish  645,  653.  654R,  or  658. 

III.  Thesis  or  project  (6  hours  required)  as  follows:  Lat¬ 
Am.  Studies  601  (2  hours)  and  698  or  699  (4  hours).  Oral 
defence  of  thesis  or  project  required 

IV.  Electives  (9  hours  required)  subject  to  the  following 
restrictions: 

A.  Elective  coures  counting  toward  the  master's  degree 
must  be  taken  from  Group  One  or  Group  Two  or  be 
approved  by  the  student’s  adviser  or  committee  chair¬ 
man  in  writing. 

B.  Upper-division  (300-400  undergraduate)  courses  may 
serve  as  the  basis  for  graduate  credit  only  if  they  are 
upgraded  by  registration  in  the  respective  depart¬ 
ment’s  graduate  seminar  or  graduate  supervised  read¬ 
ings  number.  Such  upgrading  will  entail  additional 
reading  and  research  as  determined  by  the  faculty 
member  teaching  the  undergraduate  course  serving 
as  the  lecture  and  topic  base  for  graduate  credit.  Ex¬ 
ceptions  will  be  granted  for  departments  with  no  grad¬ 
uate  program  or  with  no  mechanism  for  such  gradu¬ 
ate  enrichment 

Latin  American  Studies 

(Joint  M.A.  with  Another  Department) 

(M.A.  Degree  by  Option  Two) 

The  student  may  elect  to  secure  a  joint  master's  degree 
(in  which  Latin  American  Studies  is  listed  in  second  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  diploma)  by  completing  the  following  require¬ 
ments 
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I  Complete  all  the  master’s  degree  or  professional  de¬ 
gree  requirements  of  the  degree-granting  department 
(which  will  be  listed  in  first  position  on  the  diploma). 

II.  In  the  process  of  completing  the  requirements  of  the 
degree-granting  department,  and  with  the  prior  approval 
of  the  Latin  American  Studies  program: 

A.  The  thesis,  project,  or  other  accepted  demonstration 
of  professional  competence  will  treat  a  Latin  American 
topic,  case,  or  body  of  data.  (The  thesis  topic  and  the 
thesis  itself  must  be  approved  by  the  degree-granting 
department.  Latin  American  Studies  will  merely  certify 
or  deny  that  the  topic  contains  sufficient  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  content  to  justjfy  a  joint  degree.) 

B.  Five  course  papers,  one  from  each  of  five  different 
courses  in  the  degree-granting  department,  will  be 
modified  to  the  extent  that  they  examine  a  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  topic,  case,  or  body  of  data  with  the  granting  de¬ 
partment's  theory  or  approach.  (In  all  cases,  counsel 
with  the  course  professor  to  arrive  at  a  mutually  satis¬ 
fying  topic  or  task.) 

III.  The  student's  thesis,  project,  or  demonstration  of  pro¬ 
fessional  competence  (ll-A)  will  be  shared  in  a  publicized 
presentation  to  interested  Latin  American  Studies  stu¬ 
dents  and  faculty. 

IV.  Students  will  complete  16  hours  of  Latin  American 
Studies  core  consisting  of:  Hist.  650,  Geog.  502R  (section 
by  Layton),  PolSci.  695R  (section  by  Tullis),  Sociol.  535, 
AgEcon.  570R  (section  by  Infanger);  and  one  of:  Spanish 
(645,  653,  654R,  or  658)  OR  Portuguese  (553  or  651). 
The  core  courses  listed  in  IV  may  not  be  used  to  satisfy 
the  degree  requirements  of  the  first-position  degree¬ 
granting  department. 

V.  Language  proficiency  demonstrated  by  completing 
Spanish  321  or  Portuguese  321  with  a  grade  of  B  or  bet¬ 
ter,  or  equivalence  by  examination. 

Graduate  Minor 

Requirements: 

I.  Proficiency  in  Spanish  or  Portuguese 

II.  1 1  hours  in  graduate-level  courses  in  Latin-American- 
related  subjects. 

Group  One  Courses 

These  courses  have  substantial  Latin  American  content. 

Agricultural  Economics 
570R  Economic  Development  Policy 
(section  by  Infanger) 


302  Project  Work  in  Latin  America 
495  Senior  Seminar  in  Latin  American  Studies 
690R  Interdisciplinary  Seminar  and  Contemporary 
Latin  American  Problems 

Linguistics  < 

101  Study  of  an  Uncommon  Language* 

1 02  Study  of  an  Uncommon  Language* 

201  Second-Year  Study  of  an  Uncommon  Language*  | 
21 1  Second-Year  Study  of  an  Uncommon  Lauguage* 

31 1  Third-Year  Study  of  an  Uncommon  Language* 

Aymara,  Cakchiquel.  Guarani,  Kekchi,  Mam,  Quiche,  o 
Quechua  offered  on  demand  by  tutorial. 

Political  Science 

358  Politics  and  Society  in  Latin  America 
374  Regions  in  World  Politics 
(Tullis  section  only) 

379R  Topics  in  International  Relations 
(Tullis  section  only) 

695R  Seminar  in  Comparative  Governments 
(Tullis  section  only) 

Portuguese 

Any  Portuguese  class  from  326  to  690R  inclusive 
Sociology 

335  Social  Change  and  Modernization  in  Latin  America 
535  Seminar  on  Social  Change  and  Modernization 
in  Latin  America 

Spanish 

Any  Spanish  class  from  326  to  697R  inclusive 


All  Departments 
Any  seminar,  graduate  or  undergraduate,  on  a  Latii 
American  topic,  when  taught  by  a  resident  or  visiting  Lai 
in  Americanist. 

This  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  seminars  offered  by: 
G.  Addy  History 

R.  Blair  Linguistics 

D.  Chandler  History 

T.  Dahlin  Library 

M.  Grover  Library 

J.  Hawkins  Anthropology /Archaeology 

C.  Infanger  Agriculture  Economics 

R.  Layton  Geography 

R.  Matheny  Anthropology/Archaeology 

J.  Robertson  Linguistics 

B.  Spencer  Sociology 

L.  Tullis  Political  Science 

(Government) 

B.  Warren  Anthropology/ Archaeology 

and  all  Spanish  and  Portuguese  full-time  faculty. 


Anth  ropology  /  Archaeology 
319  Native  Peoples  of  South  America 
326  Middle  American  Societies 

355  Archaeology  of  Mesoamerica 

356  Ethno-History  ot  Mesoamerica 
365  Archaeology  of  South  America 
526  Mesoamerican  Ethnography 
556  Mesoamerican  Art 

and  any  graduate  class  taught  by  Matheny  or  Warren 
having  a  dominant  Mesoamerican  or  Latin  American  con¬ 
tent. 

Geography 
455  Latin  America 

502 R  Seminar  in  Regional  Geography 
(sections  by  Layton) 

History 

351  Conquest  and  Colonization  of  Latin  America 

352  Latin  America  since  1 81 0 

353  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean 

354  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile 

355  Northern  South  America 

356  Brazil 

357  The  Indian  in  Latin  American  History 

359  Inter-American  Relations 

360  Hispanic  Southwest 
650  Latin  America 

Latin  American  Studies 

301  Preparation  tor  Project  Work  in  Latin  America 


Group  Two  Courses 

Group  Two  consists  of  those  courses  with  minimal  or  n 
Latin  American  content  but  which  merit  the  attention  c 
the  Latin  Americanist  by  virtue  of  their  international  cor 
cern  of  topical  value.  Group  Two  courses  will  count  tc 
ward  an  LAS  degree  only  if  a  substantial  course  paper  c 
other  equivalent  project  is  devoted  to  the  examination  c 
a  Latin  American  topic,  case,  or  body  of  data.  A  photc 
copy  of  each  of  these  papers  must  be  deposited  to  th 
students  fie  in  LAS  after  the  course  professor  has  grade 
them.  Group  Two  electives  are  not  less  valid  than  Grou 
One  electives.  Indeed,  special  note  is  made  of  the  con 
munity  education  courses  (Ed Ad.  604  and  608)  whicl 
when  combined  with  frequently  available  internship 
(EdAd.  634R)  in  Guatemala  or  Bolivia,  comprise  one  < 
the  best  program  experiences  in  LAS.  (With  proper  plar 
ning,  this  set  of  courses  should  always  yield  a  thesis  ( 
project.)  In  short.  Group  Two  courses  are  relevant  to  La 
in  America  when  the  student  makes  them  so. 

Business  Management 

430  Introduction  to  International  Business 

431  International  Marketing 

432  International  Corporate  Finance 

439  International  Management 

Communications 

580  Comparative  World  Communication  Systems 

581  International  Communication  Problems 
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Economics 

330  Economic  Development  (Intanger  section 
preferred) 

358  International  Trade  and  Finance 

530  Advanced  Economic  Development 

558  Theory  of  International  Trade  and  Finance 

Educational  Administration 
604  Community  Education 
608  Problems  in  Community  Education  Internship 
634R  Internship  in  Community  Education 

English  as  a  Second  Language  (Linguistics) 

477  TESL  Methodology 

579  TESL  Student  Teaching 
596  TESL  Field  Study 

677  Advanced  Methodology 
683  TESL  Literature 

Food  Science  and  Nutrition 
310  Food  Patterns  in  Various  Cultures 

Geography 

580  Geography  of  Underdeveloped  Areas 

Health  Science 
480  International  Health 

Political  Science  (Government) 
a  352  Ethnic  and  Class  Conflict 

370  Theory  of  International  Relations 

373  International  Law 

374  Regions  in  World  Politics 

379R  Topics  in  International  Relations 
399R  Washington  Seminar  (OAS,  Library  of  Congress 
Hispanic  Section,  or  other  internship  linked  to 
■  Latin  America) 

Sociology 

330  Theory  of  Social  Change  and  Modernization 

Note 

The  Departments  of  Anthropology/Archaeology,  Geog¬ 
raphy.  Government,  and  Sociology  offer  many  other 
courses  on  topical  issues  that  can  be  made  relevant  to 
Latin  America.  For  Latin  American  studies  major  or  minor 
credit  approval,  write  a  one-page  prospectus  of  your 
course  paper,  have  it  signed  by  your  course  professor, 
and  submit  to  the  LAS  coordinator  during  the  first  week  of 
class  or  before. 

Latin  American  Studies  Courses 

301.  Preparation  for  Project  Work  in  Latin  America. 

(1.1:0)  Prerequisite:  Spanish  102  and  consent  of  instruc¬ 
tor. 

Historical,  political,  and  cultural  background  of  the  tar¬ 
get  country(ies);  intensive  training  in  student's  individual 
service  specialty. 

302.  Project  Work  in  Latin  America.  (2:0:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  LAS  301 . 

Eight  weeks  teaching  literacy,  health,  nutrition,  garden¬ 
ing,  leadership  development,  etc.,  in  Spanish  in  Latin 
America.  Weekly  classes,  reports. 

495.  Senior  Seminar  in  Latin  American  Studies.  (3:3:0) 

Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor  for  minors. 

Sources,  materials,  and  methods  of  research  and  writ¬ 
ing.  including  critical  analysis  of  a  research  project.  Re¬ 
quired  for  all  Latin  American  studies  majors  in  the  senior 
year. 

601.  Thesis-Research  Paper. 

Selecting  a  topic;  library  and  other  data  collection  re¬ 
sources  and  techniques:  writing  techniques;  draft  thesis 
proposal  and  bibliography  submitted  to  committee;  eval¬ 
uation.  revision,  resubmission,  approval. 

690R.  Interdisciplinary  Seminar  on  Contemporary  Lat¬ 
in  American  Problems.  (1 -3:0:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  con¬ 
sent  of  instructor. 

698R.  Latin  American  Studies  698R.  Project.  (1- 

6:Arr  :Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisite:  graduate  standing  in  Latin 
American  Studies  or  instructor  approval. 

Project  serves  as  alternative  to  thesis  for  master’s  de¬ 
gree. 


699R.  Master’s  Thesis.  (1-9:Arr  Arr.  ea  ) 

Mexican  American  Studies 

Executive  Committee:  J.  Halvor  Clegg  (Coordinator,  120 
FOB).  Russell  Bishop.  Terry  Dahlin,  John  Maestas. 

Degree  Programs 

Mexican  American  Studies  (B.A.) 

Mexican  American  Studies  (M.A.) 

The  Mexican  American  Studies  program  is  designed  to 
give  the  student  both  a  rich  background  in  the  language, 
culture,  and  conditions  of  the  Mexican  American  and  spe¬ 
cific,  useful  job  training.  It  requires  a  minor  or  group  of 
courses  in  another  department  to  train  the  student  in  a 
specific  area  of  interest.  Suggested  areas  are:  business, 
sociology,  social  work,  law  enforcement,  education,  com¬ 
munications,  agricultural  economics,  youth  leadership, 
recreation,  history,  political  science,  international  rela¬ 
tions,  food  science  and  nutrition,  and  TESL. 

The  coordinator  of  this  program  must  approve  all  ad¬ 
missions  to  it  and  must  approve  all  individual  student  pro¬ 
grams.  Familiarity  with  Spanish  is  not  necessary  before 
entering  the  program. 

Program  Requirements 

Mexican  American  Studies  (B.A.) 

t.  Proficiency  in  the  Spanish  language  as  determined  by 
examination  or  by  the  successful  completion  of  Spanish 
321. 

II.  A  minor  or  group  of  supporting  courses  of  20  hours 
approved  by  the  Mexican  American  studies  coordinator 
and  an  adviser  from  the  supporting  department. 

III.  31  hours  in  American  studies.  No  D  credit  may  be 
counted  toward  this  requirement.  The  following  courses 
must  be  included: 

Required  courses:  AnAr.  326;  Hist.  460,  465;  LatAm. 
495;  Spanish  451 , 453.  455,  523;  PolSci.  352. 

B.  Electives  (6  hours):  Approved  list  is  available  in  the 
Mexican  American  Studies  office. 

Major  hours  req.:  00 

Minor 

I.  Proficiency  in  Spanish. 

II.  15  hours  in  courses  dealing  with  Mexican  American 
studies  from  the  list  of  approved  courses  (available  in 
Mexican  American  Studies  Center).  At  least  9  of  the  15 
hours  are  to  be  taken  from  the  core  courses  outlined  for 
the  Mexican  American  studies  major. 

List  of  Courses 

Anthropology  /  Archaeology 
318  Native  Peoples  of  Middle  America 
326  Mexican  and  Central  American  Societies  and 
Cultures  Today 

415  Southwestern  Archaeology 
English 

391  Introduction  to  Folklore 
History 

453  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean 

459  Inter-American  Relations 

460  The  Hispanic  Southwest 
465  California 

Political  Science 

31 8R,  31 9R  Topics  in  American  Government  and 
Politics 

352  Ethnic  and  Class  Conflict 
374  Regional  Integration 
378  Inter-American  Relations 

Spanish 

451  Survey  of  Hispanic-Amencan  Literature 
453  Chicano  Culture 
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454  Hispanic-American  Novel 
458  Hispanic-American  Short  Story 
523  Border  Spanish 

553R  Spanish-Speaking  American  (Chicano) 

Literature 

645  Advanced  Studies  in  Hispanic  Culture 
Psychology 

350  (Psych  .-Sociol.)  Introduction  to  Social 
Psychology 

Sociology 

112  Modern  Social  Problems 
223  Racial  and  Minority-Group  Relations 
320  Social  Organization 
464  Intervention  with  Minority  Clients 
552  Personality:  Culture  and  Society 
561  The  Family  Institution 
623  Seminar  in  Race  and  Ethnic  Relations 
Youth  Leadership 

305  Developing  Community  Resources 

Mexican  American  Studies  (M.A.) 

I.  Prerequisite:  Proficiency  in  Spanish  undergraduate 
background  in  areas  related  to  Mexican  American  stud¬ 
ies. 

II.  Requirements:  24  hours  in  approved  courses  plus  an 
acceptable  thesis  (6  hours  minimum)  and  a  final  oral  ex¬ 
amination. 


Near  Eastern  Studies 

Executive  Committee:  David  C.  Montgomery  (Coordina¬ 
tor,  212  KMH),  Donna  Lee  Bowen,  Omar  Kader,  Victor 
Ludlow,  Melvin  P.  Mabey. 


Degree  Programs 

Near  Eastern  Studies  (B.A.) 

Near  Eastern  Studies  (M.A.) 

The  program  is  intended-  both  to  provide  a  liberal  arts 
education  and  to  furnish  an  area  studies  emphasis  in 
preparation  for  professional  training  and  activity  in  the 
areas  of  business,  law,  government,  scholarship,  and  the 
Church  seminary  and  institute  system. 

The  geographic  area  covered  by  the  curriculum  ex¬ 
tends  from  Egypt  to  India,  and  from  Soviet  Turkistan  to 
Arabia.  The  time  span  extends  from  the  ancient  to  the 
modern  period.  The  Near  Eastern  studies  curriculum  cen¬ 
ters  on  language  study,  with  supporting  course  work  from 
the  areas  of  social  sciences,  humanities,  and  religion. 
Presently  the  language  requirements  for  a  major  can  be 
met  by  Arabic  and  Hebrew.  The  student  majoring  in  Near 
Eastern  studies  is  encouraged  to  have  a  strong  minor 
field  in  an  area  of  intended  work  or  professional  training 

Be  aware  that  many  of  the  elective  hours  toward  this 
major  may  be  earned  through  participation  in  Study 
Abroad  in  Jerusalem. 


Program  Requirements 

Near  Eastern  Studies  (B.A.) 

The  program  requires  29  hours  as  described  below,  plus 
16  hours  of  a  Near  Eastern  language. 

I.  Required  core  courses  (choose  three  from  the  five  list¬ 
ed  below;  9  hours  required):  AnAr.  340;  PolSci.  359R; 
Hist.  302;  Geog.  471;  one  3-hour  seminar  (6  hours  of 
core  courses,  8  hours  of  language  credit,  prerequisite). 

II.  Language:  16  hours  of  Arabic  or  Hebrew. 

III.  Elective  courses:  17  hours  chosen  from  among  the 
courses  listed  below,  including  core  courses  not  taken  to 
fulfill  the  core  requirement;  8  hours  of  designated  religion 
courses  may  be  crosscredited,  two  hours  of  which  must 
be  RelC.  351 R.  The  student  emphasizing  language  study 
may  take  as  many  as  8  hours  of  further  study  of  the  first 
Near  Eastern  language  beyond  the  basic  16,  or  may  take 


8  hours  of  a  second  Near  Eastern  language  instead  of 
nonlanguage  elective  courses. 

Major  hours  req.:  45 

Minor 

I.  Language:  12  hours  of  one  Near  Eastern  language. 
This  satisfies  the  requirements  for  a  B.A.  degree.  Either 
Arabic  or  Hebrew  may  fulfill  this  requirement. 

II.  Nonlanguage  courses:  18  hours;  6  hours  must  be  from 
the  starred  core  courses,  and  6  hours  may  be  approved 
religion  courses.  Those  emphasizing  language  study  may 
take  4  hours  of  further  study  of  the  first  Near  Eastern  lan¬ 
guage  instead  of  nonlanguage  courses. 

Hours  req.:  30 


List  of  Courses 

Anthropology/ Archaeology 
280  Archaeology  and  the  Scriptures 
*340  Peoples  of  the  Middle  East 

350  The  Rise  of  Old  World  Civilization 

351  Biblical  Archaeology 

490R  Special  Topics  on  the  Near  East 
Art  and  Design 
301  Ancient  Art 

Geography 
*471  Near  East 

History 

300  Ancient  Near  East 

*302  Medieval  and  Modern  Near  East 

303  Jewish  History 
308  Africa 

31 8  The  Jews  and  the  Holocaust 
347  South  Asia 
349  Asiatic  Russia 

Languages 

Arabic 

101/102  Beginning  Arabic 
201  /202  Intermediate  Arabic 
301  Advanced  Arabic 
Hebrew 

101/102  Beginning  Hebrew 
201  Intermediate  Hebrew 
301  Advanced  Hebrew 
531 R  Studies  in  Hebrew 

Political  Science 

357  Political  Systems  of  the  Middle  East 
*359R  Arab-lsraeli  Conflict 

Religion 

21 1  /21 2  The  New  Testament 

301  /302  The  Old  Testament 

304  Writings  of  Isaiah 

351  Mormonism  and  World  Religions 
501  /502/503  Analysis  of  the  Old  Testament 
51 1  /512/513  Analysis  of  the  New  Testament 
514  Historical  Background  of  the  New  Testament 
Study  Abroad  in  Jerusalem 
Courses  and  credits  vary 

Seminars  (see  Near  Eastern  studies  499) 

*Core  courses 
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Near  Eastern  Studies  (M.A.) 

The  student  interested  in  advanced  study  of  the  Near  East-  , 
should  pursue  an  M.A.  in  international  relations  with  a  , 
Near  Eastern  emphasis.  Proficiency  in  Arabic  or  Hebrew  | 
is  required. 


Near  Eastern  Studies  Course 

449.  Near  Eastern  Studies— Senior  Seminar.  (3:3:0  ea.)  ( 
Prerequisite:  basic  major  requirements  for  Near  Eastern  l 
Studies  program  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Research,  writing,  and  group  critique  on  Near  Eastern  I1 II. III. 
topics. 
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International  Relations 

See  International  and  Area  Studies. 


« Languages 


Jndergraduate  Program 

sorelgn  Language  Study.  The  study  ol  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  is  a  unique  educational  experience.  It  is  a  means 
lay  which  you  can  participate  in  the  inner  life  of  another 
people  and  share  their  culture.  Through  the  study  of  a 
'oreign  language,  you  also  come  to  learn  your  own  lan¬ 
guage  better.  The  poet  and  philosopher  Goethe  said,  "He 
who  knows  no  other  language,  knows  not  his  own." 

The  objectives  ot  the  courses  in  the  language  depart¬ 
ments  are  as  follows: 


1.  General:  To  teach  you  to  understand  and  to  speak  a 
language  with  facility  and  to  develop  skill  in  reading  and 
writing.  To  provide  a  survey  of  foreign  literatures  and  to 
acquaint  you  with  foreign  cultures. 

2.  Specific:  To  prepare  you  for  the  teaching  profession, 
government  work  at  home  and  abroad,  international 
trade,  LDS  missions  in  foreign  countries,  and  research 
leading  to  advanced  degrees. 

Language  Requirement  for  Graduation  and  Informa¬ 
tion  for  High  School  Graduates.  Successful  completion 
of  a  201  language  class  or  a  more  advanced  class  will  ful¬ 
fill  the  former  GE  language  requirement  tor  graduation.  If 
you  are  a  high  school  graduate  who  has  had  two  years  of 
foreign  language  study,  you  may  enroll  in  a  201  course  in 
the  language  studied,  or  you  may  choose  to  begin  with  a 
102  course.  Those  who  have  had  one  year  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  study  in  high  school  may  enroll  for  a  102  course. 
Language  courses  through  201  will  prepare  you  tor  a 
general  education  evaluation  under  Category  III,  which  is 
required  ol  students  entering  the  University  as  of  Fall  Se¬ 
mester  1976.  For  further  information  or  consultation,  see 
individual  placement  advisers  for  the  language  depart¬ 
ments. 


Library  and  Laboratory  Facilities.  The  language  depart¬ 
ments  have  fine  library  facilities  and  a  language  labora¬ 
tory  permitting  emphasis  on  the  most  modern  language¬ 
teaching  techniques.  The  tape  library  contains  some  of 
the  best  dramatic  and  poetic  works  in  the  principal  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  world. 

Credit  for  Foreign  Residence.  If  you  have  had  foreign 
residence,  you  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  language  de¬ 
partments  concerned,  obtain  a  maximum  of  12  to  16 
hours  of  special  foreign  language  credit  by  successfully 
completing  a  more  advanced  course  in  the  language  and 
by  passing  an  examination  administered  by  the  depart¬ 
ment.  Credit  may  be  granted  by  examination  only  in  exot¬ 
ic  languages  in  which  no  advanced  courses  are  offered. 
The  credit  is  available  upon  payment  of  a  special  tee.  For¬ 
eign  students  are  not  permitted  to  obtain  credit  in  this  way 
for  their  native  language,  but  may  take  special  exam¬ 
inations  in  English  as  a  Second  Language  to  qualify  for 
ESL  credit. 


Ma]or  and  Minor  Requirements.  Courses  which  fulfill  the 
requirements  for  an  undergraduate  major  or  minor  are 
listed  under  each  separate  language  offering.  Areas  that 
generally  serve  as  minors  include  second  foreign  lan¬ 
guages,  English,  linguistics,  humanities,  one  of  the  social 
sciences,  or  one  ot  the  fine  arts. 


Graduate  Program 

Laboratory  Asslstantshlps.  Well-qualified  undergraduate 
majors  may  apply  for  laboratory  assistantships.  Priority 
will  be  given  to  those  who  have  completed  the  326  and 
377  courses  in  their  language  specialties. 


Prospective  Graduate  Students.  A  reading  knowledge  of 
a  second  language  is  required  of  M.A.  candidates.  It  is 
advisable  to  begin  work  on  a  second  language  no  later 
than  the  junior  year. 

Graduate  Asslstantshlps.  Graduate  assistantships  are 
available  to  language  graduates  whose  undergraduate 
records,  especially  in  languages,  are  unusually  good.  Ap¬ 
plicants  for  assistantships  must  have  an  overall  GPA  of 
3.0  or  better  and  should  have  completed  the  following 
language  courses:  326  (Phonetics  and  Pronunciation) 
and  377  (Secondary  Teaching  Procedures).  The  deadline 
for  application  is  March  1 . 

Asian  and  Slavic  Languages 

Professors:  Gubler,  Jarvis,  Rogers. 

Associate  Professors:  Browning,  Durrant,  Williams. 
Assistant  Professors:  Beaman,  Lee,  Perkins,  Watabe. 

Degree  Programs 

Chinese  (B.A.) 

Japanese  (B.A.) 

Russian  (B.A.) 

Russian  Teaching  (B.A.) 

The  Department  ot  Asian  and  Slavic  Languages  offers 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  Chinese,  Japanese,  and 
Russian.  Instruction  is  regularly  available  in  the  following 
languages: 

Chinese  (Mandarin)  Russian 

Japanese  Thai 

Korean 

Credit  by  examination  is  available  for  many  lower-divi¬ 
sion  courses  of  the  above-listed  languages.  Enrollment  in 
an  advanced  class  is  a  prerequisite  to  taking  the  exam¬ 
ination. 

The  following  languages  are  not  taught  on  a  regular 
basis  but  may  be  offered  if  sufficient  demand  exists. 
Credit  by  examinations  is  available  lor  all  the  languages 
listed  below. 

Aslan  Languages  Slavic  Languages 

Cantonese  Polish 

Hindi  Serbo-Croatian 

Vietnamese 


Program  Requirements 

Chinese  (B.A.) 

I.  Chinese  (101, 102,  201)  301, 321, 322,  342R,  and  495 
plus  any  three  of  the  following:  441 , 442,  443,  and  444 

II.  3  more  hours  of  upper-division  Chinese. 

III.  No  formal  minor  is  required  but  it  is  mandatory  that 
you  counsel  with  your  adviser  early  in  your  program  to 
determine  supporting  courses  appropriate  to  your  profes¬ 
sional  goals. 

Major  hours  req.:  (12)  +  30 

Credit  by  Examination 

Former  missionaries  from  a  Chinese-speaking  mission 
(Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  etc.)  and  others  with  equivalent 
residence  experience  (excluding  those  whose  native  lan¬ 
guage  is  Chinese)  are  eligible  for  several  hours  of  Chi¬ 
nese  language  credit  by  a  written  examination:  Mandarin 
credit— Chinese  201  (or  higher);  Cantonese  credit— Chi¬ 
nese  102.  The  examination  must  be  taken  when  it  is  given 
by  the  Chinese  staff  (usually  at  the  first  part  of  the  semes¬ 
ter)  during  the  first  class  you  take  in  the  program,  and  the 
examination  may  be  taken  only  once.  You  may  receive 
from  8  to  14  hours,  depending  on  which  class  you  take 
and  how  well  you  do  in  the  written  examination.  Appli¬ 
cations  and  information  on  both  examinations  (Mandarin 
and  Cantonese)  are  available  in  the  department  office. 

Chinese  Minor 

Required  courses:  301,  321  (or  322),  342R,  441,  443, 
and  one  additional  class  above  301 . 
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Chinese  (Mandarin)  Courses 

101,  102.  First-Year  Mandarin.  (4:5:2  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
(or  102,  Chinese  101  and  consent  of  instructor. 

For  those  who  have  had  no  Chinese.  Pronunciation, 
fundamentals  of  grammar.  Chinese  characters  recogni¬ 
tion  (101)  and  writing  (102).  Emphasizes  conversation 
and  vocabulary  building. 

200.  Chinese  Calligraphy.  (1:1:0)  Prerequisite:  Chinese 
101  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Training  in  the  art  of  writing  Chinese  characters. 

201.  Intermediate  Modern  Chinese  1.  (4:5:1)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Chinese  102  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

Reading,  conversation,  vocabulary  building,  empha¬ 
sizing  writing  of  characters. 

202.  Intermediate  Modern  Chinese  1.  (4:4:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  foreign  residence  in  China.  (This  class  is  for  returned 
missionaries:  201  and  301  are  for  nonmissionaries.) 

211.  Second-Year  Conversation.  (2:2:1)  Prerequisite: 
Chinese  1 02  or  consent  of  instructor. 

301.  Intermediate  Modern  Chinese  2.  (4:4:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Chinese  201  or  consent  of  instructor. 

302.  Intermediate  Modern  Chinese  2.  (4:4:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  foreign  residence  in  China.  (This  class  is  for  returned 
missionaries;  201  and  301  are  for  nonmissionaries.) 

31 1R.  Third-Year  Conversation.  (2:2:0  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
Chinese  21 1  or  consent  of  instructor. 

To  be  taken  concurrently  with  Chinese  321  and  322. 
Emphasizes  advanced  conversation. 

321,  322.  Selected  Readings  and  Composition.  (3:3.0 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  Chinese  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Introductory  readings  in  modern  Chinese,  emphasizing 
the  writing  ot  analytical  papers. 

342R.  (Chlnese-CompLit.)  Chinese  Literature  In 
Translation.  (3:3:0  ea.) 

345.  Chinese  Culture.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  consent  ot  in¬ 
structor. 

Introduction  to  the  institutions,  culture,  and  tine  arts  of 
China.  Works  may  be  read  in  English. 

427.  Chinese  Translation  and  Interpretation.  (3:3:0) 
Prerequisite:  Chinese  301 . 

Translation  techniques  with  practice  in  oral  and  written 
translation  both  from  Chinese  to  English  and  from  English 
to  Chinese. 

441,  442.  Classical  and  Documentary  Chinese.  (4:5:0 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  Chinese  301  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

Intensive  reading  and  interpretation  of  documentary 
texts;  introduction  to  syntax  and  stylistic  patterns  of  docu¬ 
mentary  Chinese. 

443.  Modern  Chinese  Literature.  (4:4:0)  Prerequisite: 
Chinese  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Complements  overall  language  competency  through 
reading  modern  texts  selected  from  a  wide  range  of  styles 
and  genres. 

444.  Readings  in  Chinese  Social  Sciences.  (4:4:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Chinese  301 . 

Extensive  reading  of  modern  Chinese  writings  in  history 
and  the  social  sciences. 

490R.  Individual  Study  In  Chinese.  (1-3:Arr.:0  ea.)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Chinese  322  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

Assignments  to  tit  individual  needs  of  the  advanced  stu¬ 
dent. 

495.  Senior  Seminar  for  Majors.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  at 
least  6  hours  ot  Chinese  literature. 

521 R.  Seminar  in  Chinese  Literature  for  Asian  Special¬ 
ists.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  graduate  standing. 

Advanced  reading  and  interpretation  of  Chinese  literary 
texts  for  Asian  Studies  majors. 

590R.  Individual  Study  in  Chinese.  (1 -3:0:0  ea.)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  graduate  standing. 

Assignments  to  lit  individual  needs  ot  the  advanced  stu¬ 
dent. 


Japanese  (B.A.) 

Japanese  (101,  102,  201)  202,  301,  311,  321,  322  ' 
343R,  441,  443,  444,  445,  495.  No  lormal  minor  is  re  ) 
quired  but  it  is  mandatory  that  you  counsel  with  your  ad  » 
viser  early  in  your  program  to  determine  supportim 
courses  appropriate  to  your  professional  goals. 

Major  hours  req.:  (1 2)  z  33 

Japanese  Minor 

Required  courses:  16  hours  beyond  Japanese  201  * 
Counsel  with  your  adviser  as  early  as  possible  to  deter  1 
mine  courses  appropriate  for  the  minor. 

Japanese  Courses 

IOOA.  Beginning  Japanese,  Slow-Pace.  (2:2:0) 

First-year  Japanese.  Writing  system,  grammar,  and  vo 

cabulary.  Easy  conversation  and  composition. 

IOOB.  Beginning  Japanese,  Slow-Pace.  (2:2:0) 

First  year  Japanese.  Writing  system,  grammar,  and  vc 
cabulary.  Easy  conversation  and  composition. 

101,  102.  First-Year  Japanese.  (4:5:1  ea.)  Prerequisite 
for  102,  Japanese  101  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

Writing  systems,  grammar  and  vocabulary-building  fun 
damentals,  and  easy  conversation  and  composition. 

201.  Second-Year  Japanese.  (4:5:2)  Prerequisite:  Japa 
nese  102  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Reading  texts  representative  of  various  modern  writtei 
styles.  Further  practice  in  composition,  conversation,  anr 
grammar. 

202.  Second-Year  Japanese.  (4:4:0)  Prerequisite:  Japa 
nese  201  or  equivalent  experience. 

Reading  and  writing  including  essential  characters,  vc 
cabulary.  and  grammatical  principles. 

301.  Introduction  to  Japanese  Literature.  (4:4:0)  Pre 
requisite:  Japanese  201  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

311.  Third-Year  Conversation.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite 
Japanese  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

321.  Selected  Readings  and  Grammar.  (3:3>0)  Prerec 
uisite:  Japanese  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Introductory  readings  in  modern  literary  Japanese,  err 
phasizing  the  writing  of  analytical  papers. 

322.  Selected  Readings  and  Grammar.  (3:3:0)  Prereq 
uisite:  Japanese  321  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Scholarly  writings  in  Japanese. 

325.  Japanese  Morphology,  Syntax,  and  Semantic* 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Japanese  202. 

General  overview  of  grammar  and  its  practical  appl 
cation  in  composition. 

343R.  (Japanese-CompLIt.)  Japanese  Literature  I 
Translation.  (3:3:0  ea.) 

Reading  and  discussion  of  Japanese  literature  in  tram 
lation.  Topics  vary. 

345.  Japanese  Culture.  (3:3:0) 

Aspects  of  culture,  the  visual  arts,  and  religious  an 
philosophical  thought  that  produce  the  unique  Japanes 
character.  Works  may  be  read  in  English. 

441.  Introduction  to  Classical  Japanese.  (3:3:0)  Pre 
requisite:  Japanese  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Reading  of  premodern  texts,  emphasizing  gramme 
and  syntax,  and  showing  differences  from  and  influence 
on  the  modern  idiom. 

443.  Modern  Japanese  Literature.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisik 
Japanese  321  and  322. 

Historical  survey  of  the  modernization  ot  prose,  1 86f 
1940. 

444.  Modern  Japanese  Literature.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisiti 
Japanese  322  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

Historical  survey  ot  the  modernization  of  poetry  an 
drama  from  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  present.' 

490R.  Individual  Study  In  Japanese.  (1-3:Arr.:0  ea 
Prerequisite:  limited  lo  those  with  advanced  status. 

Assignments  to  fit  individual  needs  of  the  advanced  sti 
dent. 
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495.  Senior  Seminar  for  Majors.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  all 
300-level  courses  required  for  major. 

3  Applying  research  methods  in  Japanese  sources  and 
bibliographic  practice  to  a  project  appropriate  to  the  stu¬ 
dent's  specialization. 

521 R.  Seminar  in  Japanese  Literature  for  Asian  Spe¬ 
cialists.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  graduate  standing. 

Advanced  reading  and  interpretation  of  Japanese  liter¬ 
ature  texts  for  Asian  studies  majors. 

)l  522R  Seminar  for  Study  of  Japanese  Texts,  Historical 

^ . and  Modern.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  graduate  standing. 
Reading  and  discussion  of  classical  or  modern  texts  in 
philosophy,  history,  social  sciences,  or  linguistics. 

590R.  individual  Study  In  Japanese.  (1 -3:0:0  ea.)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  graduate  standing. 

Assignments  to  fit  individual  needs  of  the  advanced  stu¬ 
dent 

^Russian  (B.A.) 

i.  Russian  (101.  102,  201)  301,  311,  321,  322,  340R, 
*e-345,  411, 412,  441, 422. 


201.  intermediate  Russian.  (5:5:3)  Prerequisite:  Russian 
102  or  consent  of  instructor,  based  on  prior  Russian  lan¬ 
guage  experience. 

Grammar  review  and  conversation. 

301.  Intermediate  Readings.  (4:4:2)  Prerequisite:  Rus¬ 
sian  201  or  consent  of  instructor 
Discussion  in  Russian  ot  diverse  readings,  both  exposi¬ 
tory  and  literary. 

311.  Intermediate  Conversation.  (2:2:1)  Prerequisite: 
Russian  301  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

Discussion  in  Russian  of  topics  on  Russian  culture. 

321,  322  Grammar  and  Composition.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  for  321.  Russian  301  or  equivalent;  for  322, 
Russian  321  or  equivalent. 

340R.  (Russian-CompLit.)  Russian  Literature  in  Trans¬ 
lation.  (3:3:0  ea.) 

Introduction  to  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century  Rus¬ 
sian  literature.  Fall  Semester  is  a  general  survey,  whereas 
individual  writers  will  be  studied  other  semesters. 

345.  Cultural  Survey  of  Russia.  (3:3:1) 

Study  in  English  of  Slavic  culture,  emphasizing  Russia. 


II.  Minor:  One  of  the  options  below  is  required: 

*  1 .  Complete  any  approved  University  minor. 

2.  Complete  14  hours  from  the  tollowing  related 
a  fields:  A  second  modern  foreign  language  (upper- 
division  courses  only),  English  (excluding  100-level 
v  courses),  linguistics,  European  history  or  geogra¬ 
phy,  humanities,  comparative  literature,  other  area 
approved  by  the  major  adviser. 

13  Note:  Each  student  majoring  in  Russian  must  complete  at 
least  one  month's  residence  (or  the  equivalent)  in  a  Rus- 
0  sian-speaking  environment.  A  travel  study  program  in  the 
USSR,  a  semester's  residence  in  a  University  Russian 
e  house,  or  residence  in  a  U  S.  Russian  colony  are  exam¬ 
ples  of  ways  this  requirement  can  be  fulfilled 

t  Major  hours  req  :  (15)  +  29 

Russian  Teaching  Major  (B.A.) 

H.  Russian  (101,  102,  201),  301,  311.  321,  322,  340R, 
345,  411, 412,  441, 442. 

Note  1:  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  teaching  majors 
take  Ling.  325.  Both  teaching  majors  and  minors  must 

*  take  German  377  or  an  equivalent  foreign  language 
methods  class  prior  to  student  teaching. 

Note  2:  Classes  up  to  and  including  Russian  301  may  be 
'  waived  for  those  who  demonstrate  proficiency  in  the  for¬ 
eign  language.  The  department  chairman  will  attest  to 
such  proficiency  in  a  written  statement  to  the  Teacher 
Clearance  Office. 

'  Note  3:  SecEd.  276R,  376R,  476R,  and  Health  362  are 
required  for  certification  as  a  Russian  teaching  major. 

Major  hours  req  :  (15)  +  31 

Russian  Minor 

For  the  minor,  13  hours  past  the  301  level  are  required  as 
tollows:  31 1 . 321 , 345,  441  or  442  or  340R. 

Russian  Courses 

IOOA.  Beginning  Russian,  Slow  Paced.  (2:2:5) 

First-year  Russian.  Equals  first  half  of  Russian  101.  For 
busy  working  people  and  others  unable  to  devote  much 
time. 

IOOB.  Beginning  Russian,  Slow  Paced.  (3:3:1)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  Russian  100A. 

First-year  Russian.  Equals  second  halt  of  Russian  101 
For  busy  working  people  and  others  unable  to  devote 
much  time. 

101,  102.  First-Year  Russian.  (5:5:3  ea.)  Prerequisite, 
for  102,  Russian  101 . 

185,  186.  Russian  for  Reading.  (2:2:0  ea.)  Prerequisite 
for  185,  none;  tor  186,  Russian  185  or  equivalent. 

Reading  proficiency  in  technical  Russian. 


411,  412.  Advanced  Conversation.  (2:2:1  ea.)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Russian  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Advanced  conversation  and  listening  comprehension. 

441.  Survey  of  Russian  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Russian  301  or  equivalent. 

442.  Survey  of  Russian  Literature  in  the  Twentieth 
Century.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Russian  301  or  equivalent. 

490R.  Individual  Study  in  Russian.  (1-3:Arr.:0  ea.)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  advance  consent  of  instructor. 

Assignments  made  to  fit  the  needs  ot  the  advanced  stu¬ 
dent. 

590R.  individual  Study  in  Russian.  (1  -3:3:0  ea.)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  graduate  standing,  third-year  Russian  or  equiva¬ 
lent. 

Assignments  to  fit  individual  needs  of  the  advanced  stu¬ 
dent. 


Asian  Languages  Course 

490R.  Individual  Study  in  Asian  Literature.  (1-3  Arr.:Arr. 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  lower-division  courses,  mission,  or  com¬ 
mensurate  experience. 

Assignments  to  fit  individual  needs  of  advanced  stu¬ 
dents  By  permission  only. 

Cantonese  Courses 

101  A, 8.  First-Year  Cantonese.  (2:3:0  ea.) 

Basic  language  skills. 

102.  First-Year  Cantonese.  (4:5:0)  Prerequisite  Can¬ 
tonese  101 . 

Basic  language  skills. 

201.  Second-Year  Cantonese.  (4:4:0)  Prerequisite:  Can¬ 
tonese  102,  foreign  residence,  or  consent  of  instructor 
Emphasis  on  the  grammatical  patterns  and  vocabulary  of 
spoken  Cantonese. 

211.  Second-Year  Conversation.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite: 
Cantonese  201  or  foreign  residence  experience. 

Intermediate  listening  comprehension  and  speaking 
skills. 

311.  Third-Year  Conversation.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite  Can¬ 
tonese  21 1  or  foreign  residence  experience. 

Advanced  conversational  skills. 

Hindi  Courses 

101  A,B.  First-Year  Hindi.  (2:3:0  ea.) 

Basic  language  skills. 

102.  First-Year  Hindi.  (4:5:0)  Prerequisite:  Hindi  101 
Basic  language  skills. 
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Korean  Minor 

Required  courses:  8  hours  beyond  Korean  301,  Counsel 
with  your  Korean  instructor  as  early  as  possible  to  deter¬ 
mine  courses  appropriate  for  the  minor. 

Korean  Courses 

101  A,B.  First-Year  Korean.  (2:3:0  ea.) 

Basic  language  skills. 

102.  First-Year  Korean.  (4:5:0)  Prerequisite:  Korean 
101. 

Basic  language  skills. 

201.  Second-Year  Korean.  (4:5:0)  Prerequisite:  Korean 
101  and  102  or  foreign  residence  experience. 

Conversation,  vocabulary  building,  and  reading  and 
writing  skills,  emphasizing  reading. 

211.  Second-Year  Conversation.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite: 
Korean  201  or  foreign  residence  experience. 

Intermediate  listening  comprehension  and  speaking 
skills. 

302.  intermediate  Korean.  (4:5:0) 

311.  Third-Year  Conversation.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  Ko¬ 
rean  211  or  foreign  residence  experience. 

Advanced  conversational  skills. 

321,  322.  Selected  Readings  and  Composition.  (3:3:0 
ea.) 

340.  introduction  to  Korean  Literature.  (4:0:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  foreign  residence  experience  or  consent  of  instruc¬ 
tor. 

Readings  from  the  best  Korean  literature;  basic  literary 
concepts. 

490R.  Individual  Study  in  Korean.  (1-3;Arr.:0  ea.) 

Polish  Courses 

101A.B.  First-Year  Polish.  (2:3:0) 

Basic  language  skills. 

102.  First-Year  Polish.  (4:5:0)  Prerequisite:  Polish  101. 
Basic  language  skills. 

201.  Second-Year  Polish.  (4:5:0)  Prerequisite:  Polish 
101  and  102  or  foreign  residence  experience. 

Conversation,  vocabulary  building,  and  reading  and 
writing  skills,  emphasizing  reading. 

211.  Second-Year  Conversation.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite: 
Polish  201  or  foreign  residence  experience. 

Intermediate  listening  comprehension  and  speaking 
skills. 

311.  Third-Year  Conversation.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  Pol¬ 
ish  21 1  or  foreign  residence  experience. 

Advanced  conversational  skills. 

Serbo-Croatian  Courses 

101A,B.  First-Year  Serbo-Croatian.  (2:3:0  ea.) 

Basic  language  skills. 

102.  First-Year  Serbo-Croatian.  (4:5:0)  Prerequisite: 
Serbo-Croatian  1 01 . 

Basic  language  skills. 

201.  Second-Year  Serbo-Croatian.  (4:5:0)  Prerequisite: 
Serbo-Croatian  101  and  102  or  foreign  residence  expe¬ 
rience. 

Conversation,  vocabulary  building,  and  reading  and 
writing  skills,  emphasizing  reading. 

211.  Second-Year  Conversation.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite: 
Serbo-Croatian  201  or  foreign  residence  experience. 

Intermediate  listening  comprehension  and  speaking 
skills. 

311.  Third-Year  Conversation.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  Ser¬ 
bo-Croatian  21 1  or  foreign  residence  experience. 
Advanced  conversational  skills. 


Thai  Courses 

101  A, B.  First-Year  Thai.  (2:3:0  ea.) 

Basic  language  skills. 

102.  First-Year  Thai.  (4:5:0)  Prerequisite.  Thai  101 
Basic  language  skills. 

201.  Second-Year  Thai.  (4:5:0)  Prerequisite:  Thai  101 
and  102  or  foreign  residence  experience. 

Conversation,  vocabulary  building,  and  reading  anc 
writing  skills,  emphasizing  reading. 

211.  Second-Year  Conversation.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite 
Thai  201  or  foreign  residence  experience. 

Intermediate  listening  comprehension  and  speakinc 
skills. 

301.  Intermediate  Modern  Thai.  (4:5:0)  Prerequisite 
Thai  201  or  foreign  residence  experience. 

311.  Third-Year  Conversation.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  Tha 
21 1  or  foreign  residence  experience. 

Advanced  conversational  skills. 

Vietnamese  Courses 

101  A, B.  First-Year  Vietnamese.  (2:3:0  ea.) 

Basic  language  skills. 

102.  First-Year  Vietnamese.  (4:5:0)  Prerequisite:  Viet 
namese  101 . 

Basic  language  skills. 

201.  Second-Year  Vietnamese.  (4:5:0)  Prerequisite 
Vietnamese  101  and  102  or  foreign  residence  expe  |s 
rience. 

Conversation,  vocabulary  building,  and  reading  ant 
writing  skills,  emphasizing  reading. 

211.  Second-Year  Conversation.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite 
Vietnamese  201  or  foreign  residence  experience. 

Intermediate  listening  comprehension  and  speakinj 
skills. 

311.  Third-Year  Conversation.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  Viet 
namese  21 1  or  foreign  residence  experience. 

Advanced  conversational  skills. 

Classical  Languages 

For  Greek  and  Latin,  see  Humanities,  Classics,  and  Com 
parative  Literature. 

French  and  Italian 

Professors:  Brown  (Chairman,  250  MSRB),  Green,  Turn 
er  | 

Associate  Professors:  Ashford,  Clark,  Jensen,  Kimbal 
Lambert,  Slade. 

Assistant  Professors:  Sowell,  Tarr. 
instructors:  Boynton,  Catano,  LeBras,  Thompson. 

The  French  and  Italian  languages  are  valuable  tools  fc 
students  in  music,  art,  history,  European  studies,  inter 
national  relations,  and  comparative  literature.  Many  hav 
chosen  a  major  or  minor  in  French  or  Italian  in  addition  t 
a  second  major  or  minor  in  areas  such  as  accounting 
business  education,  business  management,  or  in  preps 
ration  for  professional  programs  such  as  the  Master  c 
Public  Administration,  Master  of  Business  Administratior 
Master  of  Organizational  Behavior,  Dentistry,  Law,  an 
Medicine. 

Missionary  Credit 

Returned  missionaries  and  other  students  with  extensiv 
language  experience  (excluding  natives)  who  desire  t 
apply  for  up  to  16  hours  of  credit  must  prove  the  validil 
of  their  application  (1)  by  passing  an  advanced  course  i 
the  language  for  which  they  are  applying  for  credit  an 
(2)  by  passing  a  special  examination.  To  be  eligible  1 
take  the  examination,  students  of  French  must  have  a 
ready  taken  French  301 ,  321 ,  or  445,  or  be  currently  er 
rolled  in  one  of  these  courses.  Students  of  Italian  mu: 
enroll  in  Italian  301  or  321  during  the  semester  in  whic 
they  plan  to  take  the  examination. 
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Degree  Programs 

:rench  (A.A.) 

•'rench  (B.A.) 

Tench  Teaching  (B.A.) 

Certificate  in  Translation  and  Interpretation 
Tench  Studies  (M.A.) 
talian  (A.A.) 

51  Italian  (B.A.) 


'rench 

Spring  or  Summer  Term  only  the  department  offers  a  be- 
.jinning  language  intensive  course  in  French  101  and 
'102. 

It  you  have  taken  French  101  or  102  or  their  equiva¬ 
lent,  you  may  enroll  lor  9  hours  of  intensive  intermediate 
anguage  that  include  French  201 ,211,  and  301 .  all  to  be 
..  aken  during  a  2-hour  block  during  Fall  Semester.  Majors 
Tind  minors  are  urged  to  apply  for  this  program. 

|$tudy  Abroad  Program 

Tench  majors  and  minors  who  have  not  lived  in  French- 
speaking  countries  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  a 
Study  Abroad  program  in  French.  This  foreign  residence 
provides  excellent  opportunities  for  developing  language 
proficiency  and  lor  better  understanding  the  history  and 
et-  culture  of  French-speaking  countries 

Minor  Recommended  for  French  Majors 

.  All  teaching  majors  are  required  to  work  under  Option  1 . 
:  vJonteaching  majors  have  a  choice  of  Option  1  or  Option 
•?). 

:?Dpllon  1 :  Complete  a  minor  as  defined  by  the  minor  de¬ 
partment.  Minors  may  be  selected  to  fit  your  individual 
needs  upon  consultation  with  your  major  adviser.  (Minors 
r  lor  those  who  seek  leaching  certification  must  be  chosen 
Jrom  those  areas  approved  by  the  TOO.)  Recommended 
lareas  include  a  second  modern  foreign  language,  Latin, 
Greek,  English,  European  studies,  comparative  literature, 
61-  humanities,  social  studies,  business,  or  one  of  the  fine 
arts. 

iOptlon  2:  Majors  in  the  department  who  are  not  seeking 
teaching  certificates  need  not  have  a  formal  minor,  but 
must  complete  at  least  14  hours  from  among  the  follow- 
ing  related  fields:  a  second  modern  foreign  language  (up¬ 
per-division  courses  only),  Latin,  Greek,- -.English  (exclud¬ 
ing  100-level  courses),  linguistics,  classical  civilization, 
European  history  or  geography,  humanities,  archaeology, 
comparative  literature,  political  science,  business,  com¬ 
munications,  computer  science,  or  other  areas  approved 
by  the  major  adviser. 

Courses  In  Translation 

The  department  offers  selected  courses  in  French  liter¬ 
ature  in  translation  (339R). 


I  Program  Requirements 

French  (A.A.) 

i?  I.  Required  courses  (20  hours):  French  101,  102,  201, 
#  211, 301 ,  and  445. 

1  II.  1 1  hours  in  one  of  the  following  groups 
r  A.  French  31 1 . 321 . 326,  440,  441 , 442,  443,  444. 

B.  ArtDs.  210,  211,  212.  305,  309;  CICiv.  140,  341; 
CompLit.  256,  339R;  Engl.  251;  Hum.  101,  201. 
202;  Phil.  110. 

C.  Math.  1 1 0;  Acctg.  201 .  202.  203;  BEAM  101,111, 
112,  305,  320;  BusMgt.  201.  241,  256,  301,  341; 
Econ.  1 1 0,  334;  ComSci.  1 33A,  B;  Stat.  221 . 

0  Hist.  319,  320,  323.  332;  PolSci.  150,  170,  356; 
Geog.  120,  301, 460:  Comms.  100,  102.  220. 
t  E.  Courses  in  another  foreign  language. 

F.  Other  courses  approved  by  the  department.  (1 1 
hours) 

j>  Major  hours  req.:  20,  plus  11  hours  from  above-men- 
cl  tioned  areas. 


French  (B.A.) 

I.  Course  requirements  for  major:  French  301,  321,  322, 
326,  401 , 441 , 442,  443,  444,  and  445  (26  hours). 

II.  No  D  credit  will  be  accepted  as  part  of  the  major  re¬ 
quirement. 

III.  French  majors  and  minors  who  do  not  demonstrate 
adequate  proficiency  in  speaking  the  language  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  enroll  for  French  21 1  and  31 1 . 

Major  hours  req.:  26 

French  Teaching  (B.A.) 

I.  Teaching  major  (32-hour  list):  French  201,  301,  321, 
322,  326.  377,  411, 429,  440,  445,  plus  two  courses  se¬ 
lected  from  441,  442.  443,  444;  27  hours  required  from: 
SecEd.  276R,  376R,  476R  and  Health  362. 

Major  hours  req.:  32 

II.  Teaching  minor  (20-hour  list):  French  201,  301.  321, 
326,  440,  plus  two  or  more  courses  chosen  from  French 
211,  311, 429,  445. 

Major  hours  req.:  20 

Note  1:  Classes  up  to  and  including  French  201  may  be 
waived  if  you  demonstrate  proficiency  in  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage.  The  department  chairman  will  attest  to  such  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  a  written  statement  to  the  TCO. 

Note  2:  All  leaching  majors  and  minors  in  French  must 
take  French  377  prior  to  student  teaching.  Majors  com¬ 
plete  this  requirement  during  the  SecEd.  476R  course. 

French  Minor 

Required  courses:  French  301,  311,  321,  326,  440,  and 
445  (1 7  hours).  No  D  credit  will  be  accepted  as  part  of 
the  minor  requirement/ Speaking  proficiency  required. 

Major  hours  req.:  17 
French  Studies  (M.A.) 

Entrance  examination  required. 

I.  Prerequisite:  Bachelor’s  degree  in  French  or  equiva¬ 
lent.  plus  a  reading  knowledge  of  another  foreign  lan¬ 
guage. 

II.  Requirements:  Minimum  of  30  semester  hours  (6  of 
which  may  be  thesis.  699R);  or  minimum  ot  36  semester 
hours  without  thesis. 

III.  Required  courses:  French  601, 629,  645R,  677. 

IV.  The  degree  requires  a  qualifying  examination  based 
upon  course  work  and  a  department-approved  reading 
list. 

Translation  Certification  Program 

—Graduate  program  for  those  desiring  expertise  in  trans¬ 
lating  and  interpreting 

—Entrance  examination  required  to  prove  language  pro¬ 
ficiency 

—Certificate  awarded  upon  successful  completion  ot  re¬ 
quired  courses  and  internship,  and  following  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Translator  Association  Examination 
—Requirements:  12  hours  ot  course  work,  ot  which  3 
hours  are  for  intern  experience  (program  requires  at 
least  two  semesters  to  complete) 

—Required  courses:  French  526,  527,  528,  529 

French  Courses 

95R.  Beginning  French  tor  Graduate  Students.  (5:5:0 
ea.) 

101.  First-Year  French.  (4:5:4) 

First  and  beginning  phase  ot  basic  course  tor  devel¬ 
oping  the  tour  language  skills:  understanding,  speaking, 
reading,  and  writing. 

102.  First-Year  French.  (4  5:4)  Prerequisite:  French  101 
or  equivalent. 

Second  and  intermediate  phase  ot  basic  course  tor  de¬ 
veloping  the  four  language  skills:  understanding,  speak¬ 
ing,  reading,  and  writing. 
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200.  Intermediate  French.  (5:5:0)  Prerequisite:  French 
102  or  equivalent. 

Taught  only  in  Paris,  France,  in  Study  Abroad  program. 

201.  Intermediate  French  Reading  and  Conversation. 

(4  5:4)  Independent  Study  also.  Prerequisite:  French  102 
or  equivalent. 

Third  and  final  phase  of  basic  course,  emphasizing 
reading  and  conversation. 

211.  Second-Year  French.  (2:2:2)  Prerequisite:  French 
102  or  consent  of  instructor.  May  be  taken  concurrently 
with  201 . 

Guided  conversational  practice  designed  to  build  con¬ 
fidence  in  speaking  and  understanding  French. 

217.  (French-ltalian)  French  and  Italian  Cinema. 

(3:3:0) 

Background  for  understanding  and  appreciating  the 
best  ol  motion  picture  art  in  France  and  Italy. 

301.  Introduction  to  French  Literature.  (3:3:0)  Indepen¬ 
dent  Study  also.  Prerequisite:  French  201  or  consent  ol 
instructor. 

Training  in  reading  skills:  textual  understanding  and 
analysis.  French  majors  should  take  concurrently  with 
401. 

302.  Advanced  French.  (5:5:0)  Prerequisite:  French  201 
or  equivalent. 

Taught  only  in  Paris.  France,  in  Study  Abroad  program. 

311.  Third-Year  Conversation.  (2:2:1)  Prerequisite: 
French  21 1  or  consent  of  instructor.  May  be  taken  con¬ 
currently  with  301 . 

Discussion  in  French  of  topics  dealing  with  France  and 
French  culture. 

321.  Third-Year  French  Grammar.  (3:3:0)  Independent 
Study  also.  Prerequisite:  16  hours  of  French  or  equiva¬ 
lent. 

Advanced  grammar  and  basic  notions  of  syntax. 

322.  Third-Year  Composition.  (2:2:2)  Prerequisite: 
French  321 . 

French  syntax  and  composition. 

326.  French  Phonology  and  Corrective  Phonetics. 

(2:2:2)  Prerequisite:  French  301  and  321. 

French  phonemes  and  suprasegmentals,  with  general 
rules  of  pronunciation. 

339R.  (French-CompLit.)  French  Literary  Masterpieces 
In  Translation.  (3:3:0  ea.) 

Topics  vary. 

345.  Contemporary  Culture.  (3:1:3)  Prerequisite:  French 
102  or  equivalent. 

The  people,  their  customs  and  institutions,  as  expe¬ 
rienced  during  a  semester  abroad. 

377.  French  Language  Teaching  Procedures.  (3:2:2) 

Prerequisite:  French  321,  326,  440  or  445;  SecEd.  276 
for  students  planning  to  certify.  (Prospective  teachers  are 
advised  to  take  French  377  as  near  the  end  ol  their  major 
course  work  as  possible  and  just  before  student  teach¬ 
ing.) 

Mastery  of  teaching  skills  specific  to  toreign  language 
instruction.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  practice  in  instruc¬ 
tion. 

401.  Bibliography  and  Research  Techniques  for  Un¬ 
dergraduates.  (1:1:0)  Should  be  taken  concurrently  with 
301. 

411.  Fourth-Year  Conversation.  (2:2:1)  Prerequisite: 
French  31 1  or  its  equivalent,  as  determined  by  adviser 
Advanced  conversation  and  listening  comprehension. 

428.  Introduction  to  Translation  and  Interpretation. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  French  321,  322.  and  445  or  the 
equivalents. 

Art  and  profession  of  translation  through  a  study  of  the 
history,  theory,  and  principles  of  translating  and  inter¬ 
preting. 

429.  French  Syntax  and  Morphology.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  French  321  and  322  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Structure  of  French  language.  Pedagogical  approach 
for  prospective  teachers. 
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440.  Historical  Survey  of  French  Literature.  (4  4:0)  Pre-  a) 
requisite:  French  301  and  401  or  instructor  approval.  Tt 

Comprehensive  view  of  the  development  of  French  lit-  « 
erature.  Samplings  from  most  of  the  great  writers. 

441.  French  Literature— Middle  Ages  and  Sixteenth 
Century.  (3:3:0)  Independent  Study  also.  Prerequisite 
French  301  and  401 ,  or  440  or  consent  ot  instructor.  L 

Literature  ol  the  Middle  Ages  through  sixteenth  cen-  “ 
tury.  Representative  works  and  writers  from  1000  to  160C 
(includes  Chanson  de  Roland,  Chretien  de  Troyes,  Ro- 75 
man  de  la  Rose,  Ronsard,  and  Montaigne). 

442.  French  Literature— Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 

Centuries.  (3:3:0)  Independent  Study  also.  Prerequisite  77 
French  301  and  401,  or  French  440  or  consent  of  in  « 
structor.  el 

Introduction  to  great  works  and  writers  of  the  seven  E 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  (includes  Corneille,  Ra  » 
cine,  Moliere,  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  and  Rousseau).  w 

443.  French  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  It 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  French  301  and  401  or  consent  o  '# 
instructor. 

Important  literary  and  artistic  movements  and  represen  ., 
tative  writers  (includes  Balzac,  Stendhal,  Zola,  Flaubert  ?' 
Baudelaire,  Hugo,  and  Mallarme). 

444.  French  Literature  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  (3:3:0  ,, 
Prerequisite:  French  301  and  401  or  equivalent. 

Pre-  and  post-World  War  II  literature  (includes  Gide 
Proust,  Camus,  Valery,  and  Sartre). 

445.  Introduction  to  French  Civilization.  (3:3:0)  Prereq  3 
uisite:  French  201. 

490R.  Individual  Study  in  French.  (1-3:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  t 
Assignments  to  fit  the  individual  needs  of  the  advancer 
student  Not  to  be  taken  in  lieu  of  classes. 

511.  Advanced  Conversation  for  Students  of  Institute 

(2:2:1) 

520.  Teaching  French  Grammar  for  Students  of  In 
stitute.  (2:2:0) 

526.  Beginning  Translation  and  Interpretation  1.  (3:3:0 
Prerequisite:  French  428  or  equivalent. 

Systematic  study  of  such  language  problems  as  gram 
mar,  syntax,  and  semantics.  Translation  of  short  texts,  le 
gal  documents,  news  media  material,  government  pub 
lications,  and  other  nonliterary  material,  emphasizini 
sight-translating,  with  an  introduction  to  interpreting. 

527.  Beginning  Translation  and  Interpretation  2.  (3:3:0 
Prerequisite:  Concurrent  enrollment  in  French  526. 

Nature  of  symbols  and  meaning,  emphasizing  com 
parative  terminology  in  fields  such  as  the  natural,  socia 
and  political  sciences.  Computer  translation  introduced. 

528.  Intermediate  Translation  and  Interpretation! 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  French  526  and  527. 

Translation  of  difficult  texts  in  fields  ol  conceptual  an<* 
abstract  subject  matter— in  particular,  literary  works.  Indi 
vidual  and  group  projects  consisting  of  translations  up  t< 
50  pages  in  length.  Simultaneous  interpretation  in 
troduced. 

529.  Internship.  (3:1:0)  Prerequisite:  concurrent  enrol 
ment  in  French  528. 

On-the-job  experience  for  a  period  of  six  to  eigh 
weeks.  Weekly  seminar  for  discussing  experiences  an 
progress. 

601.  Bibliography  and  Research  Techniques.  (1 :1 :0) 

□  Latin  621.  Romance  Philology.  (3:3:0) 

622.  History  of  French  Language.  (3:3:0) 

626.  French  Phonology.  (2.2:2)  Prerequisite:  French  32 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

629.  Stylistics.  (3:3:0) 

Intensive  linguistic  and  literary  analysis  of  French,  es 
pecially  Irom  modern  writers:  syntax,  translation,  ac 
vanced  stylistic  analysis  and  explication  of  texts. 

645R.  Studies  in  French  Clvitization.  (3:3:0  ea.) 
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50R.  Studies  In  Medieval  French  Literature.  (3:3  0 

fr  a.) 

Topics  vary. 

g. 

55R.  Studies  in  Renaissance  French  Literature.  (3:3.0 

ilf  Topics  vary. 

70R.  Studies  in  Seventeenth-Century  French  Liter- 
■9;,  lure.  (3:3:0  ea.) 

M  Topics  vary. 

>  75R.  Studies  In  Eighteenth-Century  French  Literature. 

1:3:0  ea.) 

^  Topics  vary. 

77.  Principles  of  Foreign  Language  Learning  and 
eaching.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  French  377  or  consent  of 
istructor. 

*  Basic  theories  and  principles  of  language  learning  and 
jaching.  Issues,  trends,  and  current  practices  are  exam- 
led  For  experienced  language  teachers. 

7  80R.  Studies  In  Nineteenth-Century  Romantic  and 
ofjost-Romantic  Movements.  (3:3:0  ea.) 

Topics  vary. 

85R.  Studies  In  Twentieth-Century  Pre-  and  Post- 
Zorld  War  II  Movements.  (3:3:0  ea.) 

Topics  vary. 

90R.  Directed  Readings.  (1-2:Arr.:0  ea.) 
k  Individual  study,  on  a  graduate  level,  to  lit  the  needs  of 
le  graduate  sludent.  Not  to  be  taken  in  lieu  of  classes. 

92R.  Seminar  in  Philology.  (1-2:1-2  0  ea.) 

97R.  Seminar  In  Teaching  of  French.  (2:2:0  ea.) 

99R.  Master’s  Thesis.  (1-9:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

pH 

95R.  Seminar  in  French  Literature.  (3:3:0  ea.) 

Topics  vary. 

*  99 R.  Doctoral  Dissertation.  (1-18:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

kalian 

;asa  Italians 

0 

\lthough  no  foreign  residency  program  in  Italy  is  available 
^hrough  BYU,  intensive  "live-in"  experience  is  available  in 
,  he  Italian  House  located  on  the  east  side  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  In  addition  to  taking  regular  courses  in  the  depart¬ 
ment,  you  participate  in  leclures,  discussions,  films,  and 
J  elated  extracurricular  activities  under  the  supervision  of 
lative  Italian  head  residents.  Vital  to  the  success  of  the 
^program  is  the  24-hour  Italian  only  rule  whereby  you  use 
talian  language  as  your  only  means  of  communication 
r.  vhile  you  are  at  home.  Participants  receive  2  credit  hours 
i  >er  semester. 

Program  Requirements 

Italian  (A.A.) 

.  Required  Italian  courses  (20  hours):  Italian  101,  102, 

:  201 ,  21 1 . 301 ,  and  445. 

I.  11  hours  in  one  of  the  following  groups: 

A.  Italian  311,  321,  326,  441,  442,  443,  444,  446, 

I  460. 

B.  ArtOs.  210,  211,  212,  305,  309;  CICiv.  140,  341; 
CompLit.  256,  347R.  420R;  Engl.  251,  Hum.  101, 
201,  202;  Phil.  110 

C.  Math.  1 1 0;  Acctg.  201 ,  202,  203;  BEAM  101,  111, 
112,  305,  320;  BusMgt.  210,  241,  256,  301,  341; 
Econ.  110;  ComSci.  133,  134.  Slat.  221. 

D.  PolSci.  150,  170.  356;  Geog  120,  301,  460; 
Comms.  100,  102,  220;  Hist  319,  320,  323,  332. 

E.  Courses  in  another  foreign  language. 

F.  Other  courses  approved  by  the  department  (1 1 
hours). 

Major  hours  req.:  20,  plus  11  hours  from  above-men¬ 
tioned  areas 

II  previous  training  or  experience  allows  you  to  begin  your 
Italian  classes  at  a  higher  level  than  Italian  101 ,  you  must 
still  accumulate  20  hours  in  Italian. 


Italian  (B.A.) 

I  Required  classes:  Italian  301 . 321 , 322,  326,  445,  446, 
and  three  of  the  following  courses:  Italian  441. 442,  443. 
444,  or  460  (9  hours). 

II.  No  D  credit  will  be  accepted  as  part  of  the  major  re¬ 
quirement. 

III.  Italian  maiors  and  minors  who  do  not  demonstrate  ad¬ 
equate  proficiency  in  speaking  the  language  must  enroll 
in  Italian  21 1  and  31 1 

IV.  Classes  up  to  and  including  Italian  201  may  be  waived 
it  you  demonstrate  proficiency  in  the  foreign  language. 

Major  hours  req.:  26 

Minors  Recommended  for  Italian  Majors 

Option  1  Complete  a  minor  as  described  by  the  minor 
department, 

Option  2:  Majors  need  not  have  a  formal  minor,  but  must 
complete  at  least  14  hours  in  areas  approved  by  the  ma¬ 
jor  adviser. 

No  teaching  major  or  leaching  minor  is  available  in  Ital¬ 
ian. 

Italian  Minor 

Course  requirements  for  minor;  Italian  301,  311,  321, 
326,  445,  and  one  of  the  following  courses:  Italian  441, 
442.  443,  444,  446,  or  460  (17  total  hours).  No  D  credit 
will  be  accepted  as  part  ol  the  minor  requirement.  Speak¬ 
ing  proficiency  required 

Major  hours  required:  1 7 

Courses  in  Translation 

The  department  offers  selected  courses  in  Italian  liter¬ 
ature  in  translation  (347R). 

Italian  Courses 

101.  First-Year  Italian,  Part  1.  (4:5:2) 

Daily  development  of  the  four  basic  language  skills: 
comprehension,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing. 

102.  First-Year  Italian,  Part  2.  (4:5:2)  Prerequisite:  Ital¬ 
ian  101  or  equivalent. 

Further  development  of  the  lour  basic  language  skills. 

201.  Intermediate  Italian  Reading  and  Conversation. 

(4:5:1)  Prerequisite:  Italian  102  or  two  years  of  high 
school  Italian  or  equivalent. 

Reading,  conversation,  vocabulary  building,  and  review 
of  grammar. 

211.  Second-Year  Conversation.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite: 
Italian  102  or  consent  of  instructor  May  be  taken  con¬ 
currently  with  201 . 

217.  (Italian-French)  French  and  Italian  Cinema. 

(3:3:0) 

Background  for  understanding  and  appreciating  the 
best  of  motion  picture  art  in  France  and  Italy. 

301.  Introduction  to  Italian  Literature.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Italian  201  or  consent  ol  instructor. 

Basic  literary  concepts  and  terms  coupled  with  read¬ 
ings  of  Italian  works  from  various  periods.  Prerequisite  to 
study  in  most  advanced  literature  courses  in  Italian. 

311.  Third-Year  Conversation.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite.  Ital¬ 
ian  20t  or  consent  of  instructor.  May  be  taken  con¬ 
currently  with  201 . 

Discussion  in  Italian  of  topics  dealing  with  Italy. 

321.  Third-Year  Italian  Grammar.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
Italian  201  or  equivalent  May  be  taken  concurrently  with 
301 

Intensive  review  ol  grammar;  vocabulary  building. 

322.  Italian  Composition.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  Italian 
201  or  equivalent. 

Exercises  in  Italian  composition. 

326.  Italian  Phonetics  and  Pronunciation.  (3:3:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Italian  321  or  consent  of  instructor 
General  rules  ol  pronunciation.  Introduction  to  history 
of  Italian  language 
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347R.  (Itallan-CompLit.)  Italian  Literary  Masterpieces 
in  Translation.  (3:3:0  ea.) 

Significant  works  of  Italian  literature  which  have  in¬ 
fluenced  the  literary  traditions  of  Western  Europe. 

441.  Italian  Literature  of  the  Renaissance.  (3:3:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Italian  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

442.  Italian  Literature  of  the  Baroque  and  Enlight¬ 
enment  Periods.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Italian  301  or  con¬ 
sent  of  instructor. 

443.  Italian  Literature  of  the  Romantic  Period.  (3:3:0) 

Prerequisite:  Italian  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

444.  Italian  Literature  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  (3:3:0) 
Prerequisite:  Italian  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

445.  Italian  Civilization  from  the  Beginning  to  1600. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Italian  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Survey  of  institutions,  fine  arts,  and  great  writers  which 
shaped  the  history  of  Italy  from  the  barbarian  invasions 
through  the  Renaissance. 

446.  Italian  Civilization  from  1600  to  Modern  Era. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Italian  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Survey  of  institutions,  fine  arts,  and  great  writers  which 
have  shaped  the  history  of  Italy  from  the  Baroque  period 
to  the  modern  era. 

460.  Dante's  Divine  Comedy.  (3:3:0) 

Intensive  examination  ol  Dante's  major  opus.  Lectures 
in  English  with  bilingual  text.  Italian  majors  and  minors 
must  read  the  work  in  the  original  for  credit. 

490R.  Individual  Study  In  Italian.  (1-3:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

Assignments  to  lit  individual  needs  ol  the  advanced  stu¬ 
dent.  Not  to  be  taken  in  lieu  of  classes. 


Germanic  Languages 

Professors:  Davis,  Folsom,  Kelling  (Chairman,  270 
MSRB),  Rogers,  Smith,  Speidel,  Watkins. 

Associate  Professors:  Baker,  Harris,  Jones,  Keele, 
Luckau,  Roos,  Sondrup,  C.  Tate. 

Assistant  Professors:  Luthy,  G.  Tate. 

Beginning  courses  in  Afrikaans,  Dutch,  Danish,  and 
Icelandic  by  examination  only. 

Missionary  Credit 

Former  missionaries  and  other  students  with  extensive 
language  and  cultural  experience  who  desire  to  apply  for 
several  hours  ol  credit  must  demostrate  the  validity  of 
their  application  in  the  following  manner:  (1)  by  success¬ 
fully  passing  a  written  examination  and  (2)  by  success¬ 
fully  passing  an  advanced  course  in  the  language  for 
which  they  are  applying  for  credit.  The  advanced  courses 
which  are  applicable  are  Danish:  Scandinavian  441; 
Dutch:  Dutch  340;  Finnish:  Scandinavian  447;  German: 
German  401;  Norwegian:  Scandinavian  441;  and  Swed¬ 
ish:  Scandinavian  445.  Applications  and  information  on 
examinations  are  available  in  the  department  office. 

Degree  Programs 

German  (A.A.) 

German  (B.A.) 

German  Teaching  (B.A.) 

German  (M.A.) 

Half-Year  in  Vienna 

German  majors  and  minors  who  have  not  had  residence 
experience  in  the  German-speaking  countries  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  participate  in  the  annual  University-spon¬ 
sored  half-year  in  Vienna.  Austria.  This  program  provides 
excellent  opportunities  tor  developing  language  pro- 
liciency  and  lor  becoming  better  acquainted  with  the  his¬ 
tory  and  cultural  achievements  of  Europe.  German  101, 
102,  or  equivalent  are  prerequisite  to  participation. 

Prerequisite  Training 

If  you  desire  a  major  or  minor  in  German,  you  may  be  re¬ 
quired  to  take  all,  some,  or  none  of  the  prerequisite  lan¬ 
guage  courses  (101,  102,  201,  211,  301,  311),  depen¬ 
ding  on  your  previous  experience  with  the  German 


language.  This  experience  may  be  from  high  schoo 
courses,  foreign  residence  (mission,  Vienna  program 
etc.),  or  from  a  variety  ol  other  sources.  The  departmen 
offers  placement  examinations  and  counseling  service  tc 
help  you  determine  which  courses  may  be  necessary  a; 
prerequisite  language  training.  All  of  the  above  prerequi 
site  courses  will  usually  be  waived  for  those  returning 
from  a  German-speaking  mission.  If  you  have  no  foreigr 
residency,  you  must  take  211  and  311  as  part  of  you 
prerequisite  training  for  a  German  major  or  minor.  I 
applying  for  a  teaching  assistantship,  you  must  completi 
German  377  in  addition. 

German  Minor 

German  321,  401,  440,  and  one  additional  class  abov< 
321. 

Teaching  Majors  and  Minors 

See  German  in  the  Secondary  Education  and  Founda 
tions  Department  listings. 

Minors  Recommended  for  German  Majors 

Option  1:  Complete  a  minor  as  described  by  the  mino 
department.  (Minors  will  be  required  of  all  those  who  see 
teaching  certificates  and  must  be  chosen  from  thosi 
areas  approved  by  the  EAC.)  Minors  may  be  selected  ti 
fit  your  individual  needs,  but  recommended  areas  include 
second  modern  foreign  language,  Latin,  Greek,  English 
European  studies,  comparative  literature,  humanities,  so 
cial  sciences,  business,  or  one  of  the  fine  arts. 

Option  2:  Majors  in  the  department  who  are  not  seekini 
teaching  certificates  need  not  have  a  formal  minor  bi 
must  complete  at  least  14  hours  from  among  the  follow 
ing  related  fields:  a  second  modern  foreign  language  (up 
per-division  courses  only),  Latin,  Greek,  English  (excluc 
ing  100-level  courses),  linguistics,  classical  civilizatior 
German  history,  European  geography,  humanities,  corn 
paralive  literature,  or  other  areas  approved  by  the  majc  I 
adviser.  It  is  recommended  that  these  hours  be  chose  i 
from  more  than  one  field. 

Course  Work  in  Translation  and  Inferpretation 

Four  courses  are  designed  to  train  you  in  translating  an 
interpreting  from  and  into  German:  427,  428,  527,  52( 
Enter  the  program  Fall  Semester  and  lake  in  sequent  4 
one  course  each  semester.  The  program  is  primarily  de 
signed  lor  majors  in  other  disciplines  who  want  to  supple 
ment  teaching  with  the  skill  of  translating  and  interpretin 
from  and  into  German. 


Program  Requirements 

German  (A.A.) 

I.  Required  courses:  German  101,  102,  201,  211,  30"! 
and  401  (20  hours). 

II.  11  hours  from  such  related  areas  as: 

A.  Other  German  courses. 

B  Courses  in  other  foreign  languages. 

C.  Courses  in  English,  humanities,  history,  philosc 
phy,  etc. 

D.  Other  approved  courses. 

III.  If  previous  training  or  experience  allows  you  to  begi 
your  German  classes  at  a  higher  level  than  German  10' 
the  credits  saved  may  be  taken  in  the  higher  courses  ( 
other  courses  approved  by  the  department. 

Major  hours  req.:  31 

German  (B.A.) 

I.  German  321 ,  322  (1 01 .  102,  201 ,211. 301 .311 ). 

II.  German  211  and  311  not  required  if  you  have  ha 
equivalent  German  residence  experience. 

III.  20  hours  from:  German  326,  401 , 423,  427,  429,  441 
441, 442,  443,  444,  495R. 

IV.  No  D  credit  may  apply  to  the  major. 

Major  hours  req.:  26  (45  with  prerequisites) 
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German  Teaching  (B.A.) 

.  17  hours  from:  German  321,  322,  326,  401,  429.  440 
^(German  101.  102,  201, 211. 301. 311). 

bjll.  German  211  and  311  not  required  if  you  have  had 
^equivalent  German  residence  experience. 

Elective  courses:  9  hours  trom  German  423.  427.  441. 
ijj442.  443.  444,  495R. 

WjMajor  hours  req.:  26  (45  with  prerequisites) 


f  Ij 

a,  German  (M.A.) 


I.  Prerequisite:  Undergraduate  major  in  German  or  its 
equivalent  and  reading  knowledge  of  another  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  as  approved  by  Ihe  department. 

^11.  Requirements:  Minimum  of  24  hours,  plus  thesis  (6 
hours  minimum,  699R)  or  minimum  ol  36  hours  without 
thesis. 


la  til.  Required  courses:  First  semester:  German  615,  650, 
'677  Second  semester.  German  620,  694R.  Third  semes¬ 
ter:  German  692R.  Fourth  semester:  German  628  or  644 
as  determined  by  the  department 
The  M.A.  program  begins  Fall  Semester.  If  attending 
^  Summer  Term  only,  or  beginning  Winter  Semester  or 
*i  Spring  Term,  you  must  work  out  your  program  carefully 

•  K  with  the  graduate  adviser  before  registration. 

A  6-hour  course  load  is  considered  a  minimum.  Four 

#  semesters  is  the  maximum  time  you  may  hold  a  student 
»  instructorship.  It  you  desire  to  speed  up  your  program, 

take  supporting  courses  in  other  areas,  etc.,  you  may  in- 
n  crease  the  semester  course  load.  You  are  also  encour- 
£  aged  to  use  Spring  and  Summer  Terms  for  this  purpose, 
jl  (This  option  may  be  necessary  if  you  have  not  completed 
^  a  second  foreign  language  as  an  undergraduate.) 
j i 

*  German  Courses 

95R.  Beginning  German  for  Graduate  Students.  (0:5:0 

*  ea.)  Evening  classes  only. 

101.  First-Year  German.  (4:5:4) 

For  those  who  have  had  no  German.  Pronunciation, 

I  reading,  fundamentals  of  grammar,  emphasizing  conver¬ 
se  sation. 

•el  102.  First-Year  German.  (4:5:4)  Prerequisite:  German 
101  or  equivalent. 

e  Pronunciation,  reading,  and  fundamentals  of  grammar, 
n:  emphasizing  conversation. 

200.  Intermediate  German  Conversation.  (5:5:0) 

For  Vienna  Study  Abroad  students  only. 

201.  Second-Year  German.  (4:5:1)  Independent  Study 
also.  Prerequisite:  German  102  or  equivalent  experience. 

Reading,  review  of  grammar,  conversation,  vocabulary 
building 

211.  Second-Year  Conversation.  (2  2:1)  Prerequisite: 
German  102  or  equivalent  experience. 

Further  development  ot  intermediate  listening  com¬ 
prehension  and  speaking  skills. 

301.  Introduction  to  German  Literature.  (3:3.0)  Inde- 
.  pendent  Study  also.  Prerequisite:  German  201  or  equiva¬ 
lent 

Extensive  readings  and  introduction  to  basic  literary 
concepts 

,  302.  Advanced  German  Conversation.  (5:5:0) 

,  For  Vienna  Study  Abroad  students  only. 

311.  Third-Year  German  Conversation.  (2:2:1)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  German  21 1  or  equivalent  experience. 

Advanced  conversational  skills. 

321.  Third-Year  German  Grammar  and  Composition. 

(3:3:0)  Independent  Study  also.  Prerequisite:  16  hours  ol 
college  German  or  equivalent. 

Intensive  review  of  grammar;  written  and  oral  reports. 

322.  German  Stylistics  and  Introduction  to  Literary 
Analysis.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  German  321 . 

326.  German  Phonetics  and  Pronunciation.  (2:2:1)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  German  301 . 


341 R.  (German-CompLIt.)  Masterpieces  of  German 
Literature  fn  Translation.  (3:3:0  ea.) 

Topic  varies  each  semester.  Not  applicable  to  major  or 
minor 

377.  German  Language  Teaching  Procedures.  (3:3:2) 
Prerequisite:  German  321 , 326,  401 ,  SecEd.  276  for  any¬ 
one  certifying. 

Mastery  of  teaching  skills  specific  to  foreign  language 
instruction.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  participation  in  in¬ 
struction.  and  preparation  of  teaching  materials.  Does  not 
count  toward  hours  for  German  major  or  minor. 

401.  Cultural  History  of  German-Speaking  Peoples. 

(3:3:1) 

423.  German  News  Reports.  (3:3  0)  Prerequisite:  Ger¬ 
man  321  or  equivalent. 

Analyzing  current  news  items  from  East  and  West  Ger¬ 
many  as  a  basis  for  grammatical  and  stylistic  exercises. 

427.  Beginning  Translation  and  Interpretation  1.  (3:3  2) 

Prerequisite.  German  321  and  401  or  equivalents. 

History,  theory,  and  principles  of  translation;  contrastive 
linguistic  analysis  and  exercises  in  grammatical,  syntactic, 
and  semantic  difficulties  of  the  two  languages  involved. 

428.  Beginning  Translation  and  interpretation  2.  (3:3:2) 
Prerequisite:  German  322  and  427. 

Continuation  of  contrastive  exercises  in  grammatical, 
syntactic,  and  semantic  problems;  comparing  translation 
of  texts  in  general  fields;  introduction  to  interpreting.  Not 
applicable  to  major  or  minor. 

429.  The  Structure  ol  German.  (3  3:0)  Prerequisite:  Ger¬ 
man  322. 

440.  Survey  of  German  Literature.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
German  301  or  equivalent. 

441.  German  Literature  from  the  Beginning  to  1700. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  German  301  and  322  or  equivalent 

442.  German  Literature  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

(3:3:0)  Independent  Sludy  also.  Prerequisite:  German  301 
and  322  or  equivalent. 

443.  German  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  German  301  and  322  or  equivalent. 

444.  German  Literature  In  the  Twentieth  Century. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  German  301  and  322  or  equivalent. 

490R.  Special  Studies  in  German.  (1-3:Arr.:Arr  ea  )  By 
special  permission  only. 

495A.  Senior  Seminar  for  Majors.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  at  least  6  hours  of  German  literature  excluding  301 
and  322. 

51 1R.  Advanced  conversation  for  Senior  and  Graduate 
Students.  (2:2:1  ea.)  Prerequisite:  German  31 1  or  equiv¬ 
alent. 

520.  Advanced  German  Composition  and  Grammar. 

(2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  German  321  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Vocabulary,  grammar,  and  composition  for  high  school 
and  junior  college  teachers. 

527.  Intermediate  Translation  and  interpretation  1. 

(3:3:2)  Prerequisite:  German  428  and  429  or  equivalents 
Comparative  terminology  in  natural  science,  social  sci¬ 
ences,  technology,  eic.  Individual  and  group  translation 
projects,  sight  translation,  and  bilingual  dialogues.  Not 
applicable  to  major  or  minor. 

528.  Intermediate  Translation  and  Interpretation  2. 

(3:3:2)  Prerequisite:  German  527  or  equivalent. 

Translating  difficult  texts  from  chosen  conceptual  fields. 
Literary  translations,  dialogue  interpretations,  consecutive 
and  simultaneous  interpretation,  and  computer-assisted 
translation.  Senior  thesis  Not  applicable  to  major  or  mi¬ 
nor. 

615.  Applied  German  Linguistics.  (3.3:0)  Prerequisite- 
German  429  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Applying  linguistics  to  the  problems  of  teaching  Ger¬ 
man  grammar 

620.  History  of  the  German  Language.  (3:3  0) 

622.  Gothic  and  Comparative  Germanic  Linguistics. 

(3:3:0) 
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626.  German  Phonology.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  German 
326  or  consent  of  instructor. 

The  sounds  of  German  and  its  stress,  rhythm,  and  in¬ 
tonation  patterns  compared  and  contrasted  with  those  of 
English. 

628.  Middle  High  German.  (3:3:0) 

641.  German  Poetry.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  German  650 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

642.  German  Drama.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  German  650 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

643.  The  German  Novel  lo  1945.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
German  650  or  consent  of  instructor. 

644.  The  German  Novelle.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  German 
650  or  consent  of  instructor. 

645.  The  Contemporary  Culture  ol  the  German-speak¬ 
ing  Peoples.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

650.  Understanding  and  Analyzing  Literature.  (3:3:0) 

677.  Principles  of  Foreign  Language  Learning  and 
Teaching.  (2:2:0)  For  experienced  teachers  only. 

Appraisal  of  popular  approaches  in  foreign  language 
teaching;  analysis  of  issues,  trends,  and  innovations;  and 
choice  of  interest  area  for  thesis  project. 

689.  Contemporary  German  Literature.  (3:3:0)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

690R.  Special  Studies  in  German.  (1-3:Arr.:0  ea.)  By 
special  permission  only. 

692R.  Seminar  in  Philology.  (3:3:0  ea.) 

Topics  vary. 

694 R.  Seminar  in  Literature.  (3:3:0  ea.) 

Topics  vary. 

697R.  Seminar  in  the  Teaching  of  German.  (2:2:0  ea.) 

Latest  developments  and  research  in  various  aspects  of 
language  teaching. 

699R.  Master’s  Thesis.  (1-9:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

799R.  Doctoral  Dissertation.  (1-18:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

Scandinavian  Studies 
Undergraduate  Program 

Minor:  13  hours  of  Scandinavian  courses  as  follows:  401, 
one  course  from  441-447,  and  an  additional  6  hours  from 
344 R,  529,  590R,  or  594R. 


*211.  Second-Year  Conversation.  (2:0:0)  Prerequisite;  *! 
Finnish  102  or  equivalent  experience. 

Intermediate  listening  comprehension  and  speaking 
skills.  1 F 

*311.  Third-Year  Conversation.  (2:0:0)  Prerequisite: 
Finnish  21 1  or  equivalent  experience. 

Advanced  conversational  skills. 

■  Credit  by  examination  only.  .. 


Icelandic  Courses 

*101, 102.  First-Year  Icelandic.  (4:5:4  ea.) 

Bas\c  language  skills.  ^ 

*201.  Second-Year  Icelandic.  (4:5:1)  Prerequisite:  Ice-  $ 
landic  1 02  or  equivalent  experience.  jj 

Conversation,  vocabulary  building,  and  reading  and  aj 
writing  skills,  emphasizing  writing. 

*211.  Second-Year  Conversation.  (2:0:0)  Prerequisite:  w 
Icelandic  102  or  equivalent  experience. 

Intermediate  listening  comprehension  and  speaking 
skills.  ^ 

*311.  Third-Year  Conversation.  (2:0:0)  Prerequisite: 
Icelandic  21 1  or  equivalent  experience.  If 

Advanced  conversational  skills. 


'"'Credit  by  examination  only. 


10 

33 


Norwegian  Courses 

101, 102.  First-Year  Norwegian.  (4:5:0  ea.) 

Basic  language  skills. 

201.  Second-Year  Norwegian.  (4:5:0)  Prerequisite:  Nor¬ 
wegian  101  and  102  or  equivalent  experience. 

Conversation,  vocabulary  building,  and  reading  and 
writing  skills,  emphasizing  reading. 
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*211.  Second-Year  Conversation.  (2:0:0)  Prerequisite: 
Norwegian  102  or  equivalent  experience. 

Intermediate  listening  comprehension  and  speaking 
skills.  |)l 

*311.  Third-Year  Conversation.  (2:0:0)  Prerequisite:  n 
Norwegian- 21 1  or  equivalent  experience. 

Advanced  conversational  skills. 

21 

^Credit  by  examination  only. 


( 


Graduate  Program 

Minor.  As  approved  by  your  graduate  committee. 

Danish  Courses 

*101, 102.  First-Year  Danish.  (4:5:0  ea.) 

Basic  language  skills. 

*201.  Second-Year  Danish.  (4:5:0)  Prerequisite:  Danish 
101  and  102  or  equivalent  experience. 

Conversation,  vocabulary  building,  and  reading  and 
writing  skills,  emphasizing  reading. 

*211.  Second-Year  Conversation.  (2:0:0)  Prerequisite: 
Danish  102  or  equivalent  experience. 

Intermediate  listening  comprehension  and  speaking 
skills. 

*311.  Third-Year  Conversation.  (2:0:0)  Prerequisite: 
Danish  21 1  or  equivalent  experience. 

Advanced  conversational  skills. 

*  Credit  by  examination  only. 

Finnish  Courses 

101, 102.  First-Year  Finnish.  (4:5:0  ea.) 

Basic  language  skills. 

201.  Second-Year  Finnish.  (4:5:0)  Prerequisite:  Finnish 
101  and  102  or  equivalent  experience. 

Conversation,  vocabulary  building,  and  reading  and 
writing  skills,  emphasizing  reading. 


Swedish  Courses 

101.  First-Year  Swedish.  (4:5:0) 

102.  First-year  Swedish.  (2:2:0) 

Basic  language  skills.  ^ 

201.  Second-Year  Swedish.  (4:5:0)  Prerequisite:  Swed-  ;■ 
ish  101  and  102  or  equivalent  experience. 

Conversation,  vocabulary  building,  and  reading  and 
writing  skills,  emphasizing  reading. 

*211.  Second-Year  Conversation.  (4:4:0)  Prerequisite: 
Swedish  102  or  equivalent  experience. 

Intermediate  listening  comprehension  and  speaking 
skills. 

*311.  Third-Year  Conversation.  (2:0:0)  Prerequisite: 
Swedish  21 1  or  equivalent  experience. 

Advanced  conversational  skills. 

^Credit  by  examination  only. 


Scandinavian  Studies  Courses 

344R.  (Scand.-CompLil.)  Masterpieces  of  Scandina¬ 
vian  Literature.  (4:3:0  ea.) 

Topic  varies  each  semester.  Works  may  be  read  in 
English  translation. 

401.  (Scand.-Hum.)  Cultural  History  of  Scandinavia. 

(3:3:0) 

From  the  Vikings  to  the  present. 
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*  11.  Danish  and  Norwegian  Literature.  (4:4:0)  Prereq- 
site:  reading  knowledge  oi  Danish  or  Norwegian. 
Readings  Irom  the  besl  Danish  and  Norwegian  liter- 
ure.  Introduction  to  basic  literary  concepts. 

;  15.  Swedish  Literature.  (4:4:0)  Prerequisite:  reading 
lowledge  oi  Swedish. 

Readings  Irom  the  best  Swedish  literature.  Introduction 
basic  literary  concepts. 

17.  Finnish  Literature.  (4:4:0)  Prerequisite:  reading 
lowledge  ot  Finnish. 

Readings  from  the  best  Finnish  literature.  Introduction 
basic  literary  concepts. 

29.  Old  Norse— Icelandic.  (4:4:0)  Prerequisite:,  knowl- 
jge  of  a  modern  Scandinavian  language  helpful  but  not 
iquired. 

30R.  Individual  Study  In  Scandinavian.  (1-3:Arr.:Arr. 
3) 

MR.  Seminar  In  Scandinavian  Studies.  (3:3:0  ea.) 
rerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Topic  varies. 

ifrikaans  Courses 

101, 102.  First-Year  Afrikaans.  (4:5:0  ea.) 

Basic  language  skills. 

201.  Second-Year  Afrikaans.  (4:5:0)  Prerequisite.  Atri- 
ians  101  and  102  or  equivalent  experience. 
Conversation,  vocabulary  building,  and  reading  and 
riling  skills,  emphasizing  reading. 

211.  Second-Year  Conversation.  (2:0:0)  Prerequisite: 
fnkaans  102  or  equivalent  experience. 

Intermediate  listening  comprehension  and  speaking 
-tills. 

311.  Third-Year  Conversation.  (2:0:0)  Prerequisite:  At- 
kaans  21 1  or  equivalent  experience. 

Advanced  conversational  skills. 

Credit  by  examination  only. 

)utch  Courses 

101, 102.  First-Year  Dutch.  (4:5:0  ea.) 

Basic  language  skills. 

201.  Second-Year  Dutch.  (4:5:0)  Prerequisite:  Dutch 
01  and  102  or  equivalent  experience. 

Conversation,  vocabulary  building,  and  reading  and 
/riling  skills,  emphasizing  reading. 

211.  Second-Year  Conversation.  (2:0:0)  Prerequisite: 
>utch  102  or  equivalent  experience. 

Intermediate  listening  comprehension  and  speaking 
kills. 

311.  Third-Year  Conversation.  (2:0:0)  Prerequisite: 
)utch  21 1  or  equivalent  experience. 

Advanced  conversational  skills. 

140.  Introduction  to  Dutch  Literature.  (4:4:0)  Prerequi- 
lite:  reading  knowledge  of  Dutch. 

Readings  from  the  best  Dutch  literature  Introduction  to 
>asic  literary  concepts 

Credit  by  examination  only. 

Middle  Eastern  Languages 

*>ee  Linguistics  and  Special  Languages. 


Navajo 

>ee  Linguistics  and  Special  Languages.  American  Indian 
.anguages. 

Spanish  and  Portuguese 

Professors:  Anderson,  Compton,  Dowdle,  Gibson.  Lyon, 
Moon,  Quackenbush,  Rosen,  Taylor. 

Associate  Professors:  Ashworth,  Brown,  Clegg,  Dennis. 
Hall,  Jackson,. 


Assistant  Professors:  Jensen,  Ramsey,  Valentine, 
instructors:  McMaster,  Melendez.  Vigo 

Degree  Programs 

Portuguese  (A.A.) 

Spanish  (A.A.) 

Portuguese  (B.A.) 

Spanish  (B.A ) 

Spanish  Teaching  (B.A.) 

Portuguese  Language  (M.A.) 

Portuguese  Literature  (M.A.) 

Spanish  Language  (M.A.) 

Spanish  Literature  (M.A.) 

Spanish  Teaching  (M.A.) 

Placement  In  Spanish  Classes 

Students  who  have  never  studied  Spanish  should  enroll  in 
beginning  classes.  If  you  want  to  take  Spanish  at  a  slower 
rate  or  don't  want  to  take  such  a  heavy  load  all' at  once, 
you  can  enroll  in  the  1 00A-B-C-D  series  (a  four-semesler 
sequence  to  complete  first  year).  Most  beginning  stu¬ 
dents,  however,  should  enroll  in  101-102  (a  two-semester 
sequence  to  complete  first  year). 

Students  who  have  had  prior  study  ot  Spanish,  signifi¬ 
cant  residence  in  a  Spanish-speaking  environment,  or 
who  have  learned  another  language  (especially  Italian, 
Portuguese,  or  French),  should  lake  advantage  of  their 
start  and  enroll  in  an  intermediate  or  advanced  class.  The 
most  popular  options  are: 

1.  Accelerated  W1-102  Spanish:  For  students  who  have 
had  one  or  two  years  of  secondary  school  Spanish 
and  want  to  go  quickly  through  that  material  again. 
Also  for  studenls  who  have  not  studied  Spanish  but 
who  have  mastered  other  languages  or  who  have  high 
language  aptitude. 

2.  Spanish  201— Intermediate  Review:  For  students  who 
have  two  to  four  years  ot  previous  study  and  want  to 
review  basic  fundamentals  of  grammar  while  contin¬ 
uing  to  develop  conversational  skills  and  vocabulary. 

3.  Spanish  211  or  31 1— Conversation:  For  studenls  who 
have  had  a  good  grammatical  foundation  but  feel  their 
conversational  skills  are  weak. 

4  Spanish  301  (Introduction  to  Literature)  or  Spanish 
321  (Grammar  and  Composition)— Advanced  Spanish: 
For  students  with  four  or  more  good  years  of  prior 
study  or  extensive  foreign  residence. 

Returned  missionaries  from  Spanish-speaking  missions 
take  301  or  321.  Students  who  have  sludied  Spanish  at 
another  college  or  university  should  check  with  ihe  Span¬ 
ish  Department  to  determine  which  BYU  classes  are 
equivalent. 

The  Spanish  Department  administers  a  placement  test 
during  the  first  week  ot  classes  each  semester  to  help 
studenls  with  prior  sludy  decide  which  courses  they 
should  enroll  in.  The  department  is  also  very  flexible  in  al¬ 
lowing  class  changes  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  each 
semester  to  permit  students  who  find  themselves  mis¬ 
placed  to  adjust. 

Translator  Training  Program  in  Spanish 

A  certificate  is  awarded  upon  completion  ot  the  tour-se¬ 
mester  program  of  Spanish  427,  428,  527,  and  528. 

Foreign  Residence  Programs 

The  Department  ot  Spanish  and  Portuguese  cosponsors 
spring  residence  programs  in  Mexico  and  half-year  pro¬ 
grams  in  Spain.  Spanish  majors  and  minors  who  have  not 
had  foreign  residence  experience  are  encouraged  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  these  programs.  The  Spanish  House  is  avail¬ 
able  tor  live-in  experience  on  campus  The  24-hour-per- 
day  "Spanish  only"  rule  assures  participants  ot  intensive 
use  of  the  language  under  direction  of  native  speakers. 

Prospective  Graduate  Students 

Prospective  graduate  students  are  reminded  that  a  sec¬ 
ond,  and  sometimes  a  third,  language  will  be  required  in 
graduate  school.  It  is  advisable  that  work  in  at  least  one 
other  language  be  starled  before  the  junior  year.  For  in¬ 
formation  concerning  graduate  study,  see  the  graduate 
programs  listed  under  Spanish. 
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Minor  Recommended  (or  Spanish  or  Portuguese 
Majors 

AH  teaching  majors  are  required  to  work  under  Option  1 . 
Nonteaching  majors  will  have  a  choice  oi  Option  1  or  Op¬ 
tion  2. 

Option  1 

Complete  a  minor  as  described  by  the  minor  department. 
(Minors  will  be  required  ot  all  who  seek  teaching  certifi¬ 
cates  and  must  be  chosen  from  those  areas  approved  by 
the  TOO.)  Programs  may  be  selected  to  fit  your  individual 
needs,  but  recommended  areas  include  a  second  mod¬ 
ern  foreign  language,  Latin,  Greek,  English,  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  studies,  European  studies,  comparative  literature,  hu¬ 
manities,  social  studies,  business,  or  one  of  the  tine  arts. 

Option  2 

Majors  in  the  department  who  are  not  seeking  teaching 
certificates  need  not  have  a  formal  minor  but  must  com¬ 
plete  at  least  14  hours  from  among  the  following  related 
fields:  a  second  modern  foreign  language  (upper-division 
courses  only),  Latin,  Greek,  English,  linguistics,  classical 
civilization,  Latin  American  history  or  geography,  Spanish 
history  and  geography,  humanities,  archaeology,  com¬ 
parative  literature,  or  other  areas  approved  by  the  major 
adviser. 

Vocational  Opportunities 

The  field  of  teaching  has  always  provided  the  best  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  for  Spanish  majors.  However,  op¬ 
portunities  tor  both  Spanish  and  Portuguese  have  been 
tound  in  government  service  (translation,  U.S.  State  De¬ 
partment,  CIA,  FBI,  Border  Patrol,  Peace  Corps),  busi¬ 
ness,  social  work,  airlines,  banking,  etc.  Many  majors  go 
on  into  professional  schools  (law,  medicine,  dentistry, 
etc.),  where  a  liberal  arts  background  is  advised.  For  em¬ 
ployment  in  tields  other  than  teaching,  a  strong  minor  or  a 
second  major  in  the  employment  area  is  strongly  encour¬ 
aged. 

Program  Requirements 

Departmental  Minors 

The  requirement  for  a  departmental  minor  (tor  students 
majoring  in  another  field)  is  12  hours  ot  credit  from  up¬ 
per-division  courses. 

In  Portuguese,  courses  must  include  321  and  at  least 
two  Ot  the  following:  441 , 451 , 445,  455. 

In  Spanish,  courses  must  include  321 ,441  or  451 , 445 
or  455.  There  are  special  requirements  tor  the  depart¬ 
mental  teaching  minor  in  Spanish.  No  D  credit  is  accept¬ 
ed  toward  a  departmental  minor. 

Spanish  (A.A.) 

I.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  101  (may  be  waived  if  you  have 
sutficient  proficiency  with  the  language). 

II.  Required  courses  (19  hours,  7  of  which  must  be  taken 
in  residence):  Spanish  1 02,  201 ,  21 1 , 301 , 31 1 , 321  (301 
may  be  replaced  by  441 , 451 ,  or  any  two  ol  the  following: 
326,  445,  455,  427). 

HI.  Electives:  9  hours  from  any  of  the  following  related 
areas: 

A.  Languages:  Any  additional  class  in  Spanish  above 
321  or  any  course  in  any  other  foreign  language, 

B.  ArtDs.  101, 311, 312. 

C.  English:  All  classes  beyond  the  general  education 
requirement. 

D.  Hist.  110.  Ill,  334,  351 . 352,  353,  354,  355,  360. 

E.  Hum.  101. 201, 202. 

F.  Phil.  205. 

G.  PolSci.  150,  170,  370,  375,  378. 

H.  Sociol.  223,  245. 

I.  Ling.  205,  324. 

J.  Geog.  455. 

Major  hours  req.:  28 

Portuguese  (A.A.) 

I.  Prerequisite:  Portuguese  101  (may  be  waived  if  you 
have  sufficient  proficiency  with  the  language). 


II.  Required  courses  (19  hours,  7  of  which  must  be  takei 
in  residence):  Portuguese  102,  201,  211,  301,  311,  32 
(301  may  be  replaced  by  441 , 451 ,  or  any  two  of  the  fol 
lowing:  326,  445,  455). 

III.  9  hours  from: 

A.  Languages:  Any  additional  class  in  Portuguese 
above  321  or  any  course  in  any  other  foreign  Ian 
guage. 

B.  ArtDs.  101,  311, 321. 

C.  English:  All  classes  beyond  the  general  educatio 
requirement. 

D.  Hist.  1 10,  1 1 1 . 351 , 352,  354,  356. 

E.  Hum.  101, 201, 202. 

F.  Phil.  205. 

G.  PolSci.  150,  170,  370,  375,  378. 

H.  Sociol.  223,  245. 

I.  Ling.  205,  324. 

J.  Geog.  455. 

Major  hours  req.:  28 

Portuguese  (B.A.) 

I.  Prerequisite:  Portuguese  101,  102,  201, 211, 301  (me 
be  waived  if  you  have  sufficient  proficiency  with  the  lar 
guage). 

II.  Required  number  of  hours:  24  hours  beyond  301  (Po 
tuguese-speaking  missionaries  and  natives  may  not  us 
31 1  as  part  of  the  24  hours). 

III.  Required  Portuguese  courses:  321 , 322,  441 , 451 . 

IV.  Portuguese  electives:  326,  341,  445,  455,  4901 
520R,  521 , 522,  552,  553,  (31 1 )  Ling.  325. 

V.  No  D  credit  will  be  accepted  as  part  of  the  24-ho 
major  requirement. 

VI.  A  minor  or  Option  2  is  required  for  a  B.A.  in  Port 
guese. 

Major  hours  req.:  42 

Spanish  (B.A.) 

I.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  101,  102,  201,  211,  301  (may  I 
waived  if  you  have  sufficient  proficiency  with  the  la 
guage). 

II.  Required  number  ot  hours:  24  hours  beyond  31 
(Spanish-speaking  missionaries  and  natives  may  not  u 
31 1  as  part  of  the  24  hours). 

III.  Required  Spanish  courses:  321,  322  or  439,  44 
451. 

IV.  Spanish  electives:  322,  326,  345R,  425,  427,  42 
445,  453,  454,  455,  458,  470R,  485,  490R,  520,  52 
522,  523,  553R,  556,  580R,  584,  Ling.  325. 

V.  No  D  credit  will  be  accepted  as  part  of  the  24-hc 
major  requirement. 

VI.  Minor  or  approved  supportive  courses  required. 

Major  hours  req.:  42 

Spanish  Teaching  (B.A.) 

I.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  101,  102,  201,  211,  301  (may 
waived  it  you  have  sufficient  proficiency  with  the  lc 
guage). 

II.  Required  number  of  hours:  24  beyond  301  (Spani; 
speaking  missionaries  and  natives  may  not  use  31 1 
part  of  the  24  hours). 

III.  Required  Spanish  courses:  321,  326,  322  or  4.’, 
441 , 445,  451 , 455  (20  hours). 

IV.  Spanish  electives:  322,  345R,  425,  427,  439,  4 
458,  470R,  485,  490R.  520,  521,  523,  552,  556,  58  1 
(311)  (4  hours). 

V.  No  D  credit  will  be  accepted  as  part  of  the  24-h'  ' 
major  requirement. 

VI.  Minor  required  (must  be  approved). 

Major  hours  req.:  42 

Portuguese  Language  (M.A.) 

Portuguese  Literature  (M.A.) 
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$1  Spanish  Language  (M.A.) 
^Spanish  Literature  (M.A.) 
Spanish  Teaching  (M.A.) 


I.  Prerequisite:  A  bachelor's  degree  in  Spanish  or  Portu¬ 
guese,  or  its  equivalent,  plus  a  reading  knowledge  of  an- 
'ail,  other  loreign  language. 


II.  Minor  permissible:  Any  authorized  minor. 


111.  Requirements:  Minimum  of  24  hours,  plus  thesis  (6 
hours  minimum.  699R)  or  minimum  of  36  hours  without 
thesis. 


Portuguese  Courses 


101, 102.  First-Year  Portuguese.  (4:5:1  ea.) 

I1  Pronunciation,  conversation,  reading,  and  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  grammar.  Special  attention  to  Portuguese  as  the 
language  of  Brazil. 

201.  intermediate  Portuguese  Reading  and  Conversa¬ 
tion.  (4:5:0)  Independent  Study  also.  Prerequisite:  Portu- 
„3  guese  102  or  three  units  of  high  school  Portuguese 

an  211.  Second-Year  Conversation.  (2:2:  Arr.)  Prerequisite: 
Portuguese  102  or  consent  of  instructor. 

30'  301.  introduction  to  Portuguese  Literature.  (4:5:0)  Pre- 
us  requisite:  Portuguese  201 . 

Extensive  readings  in  intermediate  edited  texts;  con¬ 
trolled  composition. 


100A,B,C,D.  introductory  Spanish.  (2:3:1  ea  ) 

For  those  who  have  had  no  Spanish  and  desire  max¬ 
imum  time  for  assimilation.  Fundamental  Spanish,  empha¬ 
sizing  communication. 

101, 102.  First-Year  Spanish.  (4:5:2  ea.) 

For  students  with  little  or  no  previous  Spanish.  Funda¬ 
mentals  of  Spanish,  emphasizing  communication.  (Accel¬ 
erated  sections  available  for  those  with  more  previous 
language  experience.) 

200.  intermediate  Spanish.  (5:5:0) 

201.  Second-year  Spanish.  (4.4:1 )  Independent  Study 
also.  Prerequisite;  Spanish  100D  or  102  or  three  units  of 
high  school  Spanish  (placement  test). 

Review  of  grammar,  reading,  writing,  conversation. 

202.  Spanish  Reading  and  Comprehension.  (2:2:1) 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  201  or  equivalent. 

Reading  in  edited  or  other  texts  to  improve  vocabulary 
and  reading  skills;  laboratory  work  to  improve  listening 
comprehension. 

211.  Second-Year  Conversation.  (2:2:Arr.)  Prerequisite: 
Spanish  102  or  consent  ol  instructor. 

301.  introduction  to  Spanish  Literature.  (4:5:0)  Inde¬ 
pendent  Study  also. 

302.  Advanced  Spanish.  (5:5:0) 

311.  Third-Year  Conversation.  (2:2:1) 


■r  311.  Third-Year  Conversation.  (2:2:  Arr.)  Prerequisite: 
Portuguese  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

.  321,  322.  Third-Year  Portuguese  Grammar  and  Com- 
1  position.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  Portuguese  301;  16 
hours  of  Portuguese  or  the  equivalent.  (Those  returning 
fli  from  Portuguese-speaking  missions  normally  begin  their 
Portuguese  study  with  321 .) 

32$.  Portuguese  Phonetics  and  Pronunciation.  (2:2:2) 

Prerequisite:  Portuguese  301  or  equivalent,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

341.  Masterpieces  of  Luso-Brazfiian  Literature.  (3.3:0) 
3  Prerequisite:  Portuguese  321  or  equivalent. 

Great  literary  masterpieces  of  Brazil  and  Portugal. 

;  441.  Survey  of  Portuguese  Literature.  (4:0:0)  Prerequi- 
'  site:  Portuguese  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Literary  periods,  literary  genres,  and  great  writers  of 
l  Portugal. 

445.  Iberian  Culture.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  Portuguese 
!  301  or  equivalent. 

451.  Survey  ot  Brazilian  Literature.  (4:0:0)  Prerequisite: 
Portuguese  301  or  equivalent. 

455.  Ibero-American  Civilization.  (2:2:0) 

490R.  individual  Study  in  Portuguese.  (1-3:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 
520R.  Portuguese  Composition.  (3:3:0  ea.) 

521.  Romance  Philology.  (3:3:0) 

522.  History  of  the  Portuguese  Language.  (2:2.0) 

552.  Machado  de  Assis.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  Portu¬ 
guese  441 , 451 ,  or  equivalent. 

553.  Twentieth-century  Brazilian  Literature.  (3:3:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Portuguese  441 , 451 ,  or  equivalent. 

641 R.  Portuguese  Literature.  (3:3:0  ea.) 

651 R.  Brazilian  Literature.  (3:3:0  ea.) 

690R.  Directed  Readings.  (1-2;0:Arr  ea.) 

692.  Seminar  In  Philology.  (2:2:0) 

694R.  Seminar  in  Literature.  (2:2:0  ea.) 

699R.  Master’s  Thesis.  (1  -9:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

Spanish  Courses 

95R.  Beginning  Spanish  for  Graduate  Students. 

(5:5:Arr.  ea.) 

Evening  classes  only. 


321,  322.  Third-Year  Spanish  Grammar  and  Composi¬ 
tion.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Independent  Study  also.  Prerequisite:  tor 
321 ,  Spanish  301  or  equivalent;  for  322,  no  prerequisite. 

326.  Spanish  Phonetics  and  Pronunciation.  (2:2:2) 

345R.  Contemporary  Cullure.  (1-3:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  Spanish  102  or  equivalent. 

Contemporary  Spanish  (or  Spanish-American)  culture 
through  a  study  ot  the  people  and  their  customs  and  in¬ 
stitutions,  as  experienced  abroad. 

346R.  (Spanish-CompLit.)  Hispanic  and  Brazilian  Lit¬ 
erature  In  Translation.  (3:3:0  ea.) 

Readings  from  outstanding  writers  ot  Spam,  Brazil,  and 
Spanish  America.  Topics  vary. 

377.  Spanish  Language  Teaching  Procedures.  (3:3:2) 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  321,  326,  445  or  455;  SecEd.  276 
for  anyone  certifying.  (Not  to  be  counted  toward  the 
Spanish  major  or  minor  requirement.  Prospective  teach¬ 
ers  should  take  Spanish  377  alter  as  many  upper-division 
Spanish  courses  as  possible  and  just  before  student 
teaching.) 

Mastery  of  teaching  skills  specific  to  loreign  language 
instruction.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  participation  in  in¬ 
structional  activities  in  actual  classroom  situations 

425.  Structure  of  the  Spanish  Language.  (3:3:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Spanish  322. 

427.  Beginning  Translation  and  interpretation  1.  (3:3:1) 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  321 . 

428.  Beginning  Translation  and  Interpretation  2.  (3:3:0) 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  322  and  427  or  equivalents 

Systematic  study  and  contrastive  exercises  in  gramma¬ 
tical,  syntactic,  and  semantic  problems.  Comparing  trans¬ 
lations  of  texts  in  general  conceptual  fields. 

439.  Elements  of  Literary  Analysis.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
Spanish  321. 

441.  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature.  (4:4:0)  Independent 
Study  also.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  301  or  consent  ol  in¬ 
structor.  Course  is  prerequisite  to  all  Spanish  peninsular 
literature  classes. 

445.  Iberian  Civilization.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite.  Spanish 
301  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

451.  Survey  of  Hispanlc-Amerlcan  Literature.  (4:4:0) 
Independent  Study  also.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  301  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Course  is  prerequisite  to  all  other 
Spanish-American  literature  courses 
453.  Chicano  Culture.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  Spanish  321 
or  equivalent. 
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Contemporary  culture  (education,  popular  and  fine 
arts,  world  view,  attitudes,  etc.)  of  the  Spanish-speaking 
American  in  the  U.S. 

454.  Hispanic-American  Novel.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
Spanish  451  or  consent  of  instructor. 

455.  Ibero-American  Culture.  (2:2:0) 

458.  Hispanic-American  Short  Story.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Spanish  451  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Introduction  to  the  short  story  and  its  development  as 
an  important  literary  genre  in  Spanish  America,  with  prin¬ 
cipal  authors. 

470R.  Golden  Age  Literature.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
Spanish  441  or  consent  of  instructor. 

485.  Introduction  to  Contemporary  Spanish  Literature. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Spanish  441  or  consent  of  instructor. 

490R.  Individual  Study  in  Spanish.  (1-3:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

Assignments  to  fit  individual  needs  of  the  advanced  stu¬ 
dent.  By  permission  only. 

520.  Advanced  Spanish  Composition  and  Grammar. 

(2:2:0) 

521.  Romance  Philology.  (3:3:0) 

522.  History  of  the  Spanish  Language.  (2:2:0) 

523.  Border  Spanish.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Spanish  321 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

Mexican-American  speech  patterns  and  their  impact 
upon  the  Spanish-speaking  American  subculture. 

527.  Intermediate  Translation  and  Interpretation  1. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Spanish  428  or  equivalent. 

Comparative  technical  terminology  in  natural  science, 
social  science,  technology,  etc.  Individual  and  group 
translation  projects,  sight  translation,  computer-assisted 
translation,  bilingual  dialogues. 

528.  Intermediate  Translation  and  Interpretation  2. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Spanish  527  or  equivalent. 

Translating  difficult  texts  from  chosen  conceptual  fields. 
Literary  translations,  dialogue  interpretations,  consecutive 
and  simultaneous  interpretation,  computer-assisted  trans¬ 
lation.  Senior  project  or  thesis. 

553R.  Spanish-Speaking  American  (Chicano)  Liter¬ 
ature.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  Span.  321  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

Spanish-English  literature  of  the  Mexican-American  and 
other  Spanish  minorities  within  the  United  States.  Offered 
Fall  Semester  alternate  years 

556.  Hispanic-American  Poetry.  (2:2:0) 

580R.  Nineteenth-Century  Spanish  Literature.  (3:3:0 

ea.)  Prerequisite:  Spanish  441  or  consent  of  instructor. 

584.  Generation  of  ’98  (3:3:0) 

601.  Bibliography  and  Research  Techniques.  (2:2:0) 

615.  Teaching  Spanish  Grammar.  (2:0:0)  Prerequisite: 
Ling.  325  and  Spanish  326  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Analysis  and  organization  of  Spanish  phonology,  mor¬ 
phology,  and  syntax  for  elfective  teaching  of  Spanish 
grammar. 

625.  The  Spanish  Language.  (3:3:0) 

Core  course  for  all  M.A.  candidates.  Survey  of  the  his¬ 
tory,  grammar,  dialectology,  and  phonology  of  Spanish. 

626.  Spanish  Phonology.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  Spanish 
326  or  consent  of  instructor. 

The  sounds  of  Spanish  and  its  stress,  rhythm,  and  in¬ 
tonation  patterns  contrasted  and  compared  with  those  of 
English. 

641.  Masterworks  of  Spanish  Literature.  (3:3:0) 

Core  course  for  all  M.A.  candidates.  Readings  and  criti¬ 
cism  in  period  literature  of  Spain. 

645.  Advanced  Studies  In  Hispanic  Culture.  (2:2:0) 

651.  Masterworks  of  Spanish  Literature.  (3:3:0) 

Core  course  for  all  M.A.  candidates.  Readings  and  criti¬ 
cism  of  representative  Spanish-American  literature. 

653.  Latin  American  Drama.  (2:2:0) 


654 R.  The  Spanish-American  Novel.  (2:2:0  ea  ) 

656.  Modernista  Prose  and  Poetry.  (2:2:0) 

657.  Hispanic-American  Essay.  (2:2:0) 

658.  Hispanic-American  Short  Story.  (2:2:0) 

660.  Spanish  Medieval  Literature.  (2:2:0) 

670R.  Golden  Age  Literature.  (3:3:0  ea.) 

677.  Principles  of  Foreign  Language  Learning  an< 
Teaching.  (3:3:0) 

Basic  theories  and  principles  of  language  learning  an< 
teaching.  History,  current  practices,  trends,  and  issues. 

685R.  Twentieth-Century  Literature.  (2:2:0  ea.) 

690R.  Directed  Readings.  (1-2:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequi 
site,  consent  of  instructor. 

Individual  study  on  a  graduate  level,  to  fit  the  needs  o 
the  graduate  student. 

692R.  Seminar  in  Philology.  (2:2:0  ea.) 

694R.  Seminar  in  Spanish  Literature.  (2:2:0  ea.) 

697R.  Seminar  In  Spanish  Teaching.  (2:2:0  ea.) 

For  experienced  language  teachers. 

699R.  Master’s  Thesis.  (1-9:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

794 R.  Seminar  in  Literature.  (2:2:0  ea.) 

799R.  Doctoral  Dissertation.  (1-18:Arr.:Arr  ea.) 


Latin  American  Studies 

See  International  and  Area  Studies. 

Law  Enforcement  and  Justice 
Administration 

See  Government. 


Law  School 

For  information  concerning  admission  requirements  anc 
application  dates,  refer  to  the  Schools  section  of  this 
catalog. 

Law  Courses 

505.  Torts  1.  (3:3:0) 

Judicial  process  in  civil  actions  for  damages  or  equi 
table  relief  for  physical,  appropriational,  and  defamatory 
harms  to  personality,  property,  and  relational  interests 

506.  Torts  2.  (3:3:0) 

Continuation  of  Law  505. 

510.  Contracts  1.  (3:3:0) 

Kinds  ol  promises  enforced  by  law  and  the  nature  o 
protection  given. 

511.  Contracts  2.  (3:3:0) 

Continuation  of  Law  510. 

515.  Civil  Procedure  1.  (3:3:0) 

Basic  study  of  the  operation  of  courts,  including  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  organization  of  state  and  federal  courts 
and  relationships  between  them. 

516.  Civil  Procedure  2.  (3:3:0) 

Continuation  ol  Law  515. 

520.  Real  Property  1.  (3:3:0) 

Nature  of  “property"  and  “ownership”  of  land  anc 
structures  on  land,  and  the  ways  in  which  ownership  may 
be  established,  restricted,  transferred,  and  divided. 
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521.  Real  Property  2.  (3:3:0) 

1  Continuation  of  Law  520. 

525.  Criminal  Law.  (3:3:0) 

Problems  in  defining  what  conduct  should  be  subjected 
to  criminal  penalties;  limitations  of  criminal  law  as  a 
means  for  prevention  and  control  of  undesirable  conduct 

526.  Criminal  Procedure.  (3:3:0) 

'  Problems  in  administering  a  system  of  criminal  law: 
(constitutional  and  policy  limitations  upon  public  ofticers  in 
ind dealing  with  suspected,  charged,  and  convicted  offen- 
jders. 

530.  Introduction  to  Law.  (1:1:0) 

I  Intensive  one-week  course  prior  to  beginning  ot  regular 
Fall  Semester.  Law  processes  and  the  adversary  system 
,  Nature  and  purpose  ot  the  methods  used  during  first  year 
n  ot  law  study. 

2!  535.  Legal  Research  and  Writing  1.  (1 :1 :0) 

Training  and  practice  in  the  skill  ol  legal  research  and 
writing 

536.  Legal  Research  and  Writing  2.  (1:1:0) 

Continuation  ot  Law  535 

601.  Accounting  for  Lawyers.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  first- 
year  law  courses. 

602.  Administrative  Law.  (3:3:0) 

The  administrative  process  Formal  and  informal  deci¬ 
sion  making,  emphasizing  the  powers  and  procedures 
common  to  all  administrative  agencies. 

605.  Antitrust.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  first-year  law  courses 
The  development  of  legal  doctrine  under  the  Sherman 
Act  and  supplemental  legislation. 

610.  Business  Associations.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  first- 
year  law  courses. 

Law  relating  to  business  enterprises,  including  the  part¬ 
nership  and  the  corporation. 

611.  Advising  Closely  Held  Businesses.  (2:2:0)  Prereq¬ 
uisite;  lirst-year  law  courses  and  Law  610,  640,  and  641. 

8  Advanced  work  in  partnerships,  corporations,  and  fed¬ 
eral  taxation  in  the  context  ot  business  planning  and 
counseling. 

614.  Combining  and  Reorganizing  Corporate  Busi¬ 
nesses.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  lirst-year  law  courses:  Law 
610.  640.  and  641 

Coverage  of  the  tax.  corporate,  antitrust,  and  securities 
law  aspects  of  corporate  acquisitions,  mergers,  consoli¬ 
dations,  and  reorganizations. 

615.  Commercial  Law  1.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  first-year 
,  law  courses. 

Legal  problems  that  arise  in  the  distribution  of  goods, 
emphasizing  provisions  ol  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code. 

616.  Commercial  Law  2.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  lirst-year 
law  courses. 

Continuation  of  Law  615. 

617.  Comparative  Law.  (3.3:0)  Prerequisite:  first-year 
I  law  courses. 

Introduction  to  legal  systems  other  than  the  common 
law  tradition,  emphasizing  the  civil  law  tradition. 

618.  Community  Property.  (2:0:0)  Prerequisite:  lirst-year 
law  courses. 

619.  Conflict  of  Laws.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  lirst-year  law 
courses. 

Rules  applied  by  courts  in  recognizing  and  enforcing 
rights  involving  elements  which  occurred  in  a  sister  state 
or  foreign  country. 

620.  Constitutional  Law  1.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  first-year 
law  courses. 

Judicial  review,  justiciability,  sources  of  limitations  on 
national  and  state  power,  interstate  commerce,  inter¬ 
governmental  relationships  within  the  federal  system,  sep¬ 
aration  of  powers,  matters  of  foreign  affairs,  and  national 
defense. 

621.  Constitutional  Law  2.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  lirst-year 
law  courses. 


Judicial  history  ol  Bill  ol  Rights,  substantive  and  pro¬ 
cedural  due  process,  equal  protection,  freedom  of  associ¬ 
ation  and  expression,  and  free  exercise  and  estab¬ 
lishment  of  religion. 

622.  Civil  Appellate  Advocacy.  (1-2  2:0)  Prerequisite: 
lirst-year  law  courses. 

Factors  in  determining  whether  an  appeal  can  and 
should  be  taken.  Procedures,  hearings,  and  determina¬ 
tion  ol  appeals.  How  appellate  courts  function. 

623.  Debtors’  and  Creditors’  Rights.  ( 1  -3:3:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  first-year  law  courses. 

Collection  remedies  ordinarily  available  to  creditors,  en¬ 
forcement  ol  judgments,  attachments,  garnishments, 
fraudulent  conveyances,  assignments  for  the  benefit  of 
creditors,  and  bankruptcy 

624.  Environmental  Law.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  lirst-year 
law  courses. 

Private  and  public  pollution  control  and  judicial  review 
ol  the  decision-making  processes  affecting  the  environ¬ 
ment.  Major  environmental  legislation  and  assessment  ot 
environmental  law. 

625.  Evidence.  (4:4:0)  Prerequisite:  first-year  law 
courses. 

Admissibility,  competency  ot  witnesses,  and  the  func¬ 
tion  of  lawyer,  judge,  and  jury  in  the  presentation  and 
evaluation  ol  evidence. 

627.  Consumer  Protection.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite;  tirst- 
year  law  courses. 

Overview  ol  the  increasingly  important  state  and  federal 
consumer  protection  laws. 

628.  Equitable  Remedies.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  lirst-year 
law  courses. 

631.  Advanced  Estate  Planning  1.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite: 
Law  640,  641,  and  666. 

Examination  ot  the  effective  disposition  ol  wealth  by  in¬ 
ter  vivos  gill  and  testamentary  transfer 

632.  Family  Law.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  first-year  law,, 
courses 

The  rote  of  law,  its  objectives,  and  forces  shaping  it  re¬ 
lated  to  the  creation,  regulation,  and  dissolution  of  the 
family. 

635.  Federal  Courts.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  first-year  law 
courses. 

636.  Government  Contracts.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  first- 
year-law  courses. 

Survey  ol  federal  procurement  law,  emphasizing  spe¬ 
cial  legal  rules  applicable  to  federal  contracts  and  tech¬ 
niques  used  to  award  them  and  resolve  disputes;  con¬ 
tracting  under  federal  grants 

638.  Introduction  to  Contemporary  Legal  Theory. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite;  first-year  law  courses. 

Contemporary  efforts  in  philosophical,  legal,  and  social 
theory  to  discern  the  moral  foundation  of  legal  institutions 
and  values 

639.  International  Business  Transactions.  (3:3:0) 

Current  legal  problems  in  international  trade  and  in¬ 
vestment  Transnational  reach  of  national  legal  systems. 

640.  Federal  Taxation  1.  (4:4:0)  Prerequisite,  lirst-year 
law  courses. 

Federal  personal  income  tax,  with  an  introduction  to 
business  and  corporate  income  tax  and  federal  tax  pro¬ 
cedure 

641.  Federal  Taxation  2.  (4  4:0)  Prerequisite,  first-year 
law  courses,  and  completion  of  or  concurrent  enrollment 
in  610 

Federal  income  tax  consequences  from  the  creation, 
operation,  merger,  dissolution,  and  sale  of  partnerships 
and  corporations. 

642.  Intellectual  Properly  Law.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  first- 
year  law  courses. 

645.  Indian  Law.  (2.2.0)  Prerequisite:  first-year  law 
courses. 
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646.  Jurisprudence.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  tirst-year  law 
courses. 

Historical  examination  of  the  development  of  legal  phi¬ 
losophy  from  ancient  times  to  the  present. 

647.  International  Organizations.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
first-year  law  courses. 

Operation  of  such  international  organizations  as  the 
United  Nations,  International  Court  of  Justice,  UN  special¬ 
ized  agencies,  the  European  Community,  and  NATO. 

649.  Externing  Program.  (Arr.)  Prerequisite:  special  ap¬ 
proval  from  Law  School. 

Directed  work  outside  the  Law  School  for  which  credit 
is  given. 

650.  Land  Finance  and  Development.  (4:4:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  first-year  law  courses. 

Public  and  privale  means  ot  regulating  land  use:  plan¬ 
ning,  zoning,  urban  renewal  and  rehabilitation,  sub¬ 
division  control,  and  preservation  of  open  spaces. 

651.  The  Legal  Process.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  first-year 
law  courses. 

652.  Legislation.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  first-year  law 
courses. 

653.  Law,  Consciousness,  and  History.  (3:3:0)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  firsl  year  law  courses. 

Examination  of  the  coalescence  and  eventual  dis¬ 
integration  ot  the  system  of  legal  formalism  that  domi¬ 
nated  American  legal  conciousness  during  the  late  nine¬ 
teenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries. 

654.  Legal  History  and  Legal  Thought.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  first-year  law  courses. 

Traces  the  evolution  of  three  distinct  modes  of  legal 
consciousness  that  have  played  a  central  role  in  Ameri¬ 
can  legal  history. 

655.  Fair  Employment  Practices  and  Standards.  (3:3:0) 
Prerequisite:  first-year  law  courses. 

656.  Public  Land  Law.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  first-year  law 
courses. 

657.  Fair  Employment  Practices  and  Standards.  (3:3:0) 

Prerequisite:  first-year  law  courses. 

Specialized  labor  problems  such  as  the  responsibilities 
of  the  union  to  its  members,  the  requirements  of  Title  VII, 
and  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act. 

658.  Land  Use  Planning.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite,  first-year 
law  courses. 

Limitations  imposed  upon  the  use  of  privately  owned 
land  by  public  action— includes  the  master  plan,  official 
map,  subdivision  regulation,  zoning,  and  urban  redevel¬ 
opment. 

659.  Public  International  Law.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  first- 
year  law  courses. 

660.  Professional  Responsibility.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite, 
first-year  law  courses.  , 

662.  Securities.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Law  610. 

Problems  under  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act  and 

other  tederal  and  state  regulatory  measures;  operations 
of  the  S.E.C. 

663.  State  and  Local  Government.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite: 
first-year  law  courses. 

664.  Taxation  ot  Natural  Resources.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  first-year  law  courses. 

Income  tax  aspects  of  the  acquisition,  development, 
operation,  and  disposition  ot  natural  resource  properties. 

665.  Trusts.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  first-year  law  courses. 
Legal  framework  of  private  and  charitable  trusts  as  ve¬ 
hicles  for  the  donative  disposition  ot  accumulated  wealth. 

666.  Wills,  Estates,  and  Estate  and  Gift  Tax.  (4:4:0) 
Prerequisite:  first-year  law  courses.  Recommended:  con¬ 
current  enrollment  in  Law  665. 

Family  wealth  transmission  problems,  wills  and  will  sub¬ 
stitutes,  the  probate  process,  and  federal  estate  and  gift 
tax. 


667.  Roman  Law.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite,  first-year  law 
courses. 

Sources  of  Roman  law  and  the  Roman  law  of  persons, 
property,  contracts,  delicts,  succession,  and  actions;  and 
the  second  lite  ot  the  Roman  law. 

668.  The  Lawyer  as  a  Professional:  Negotiation  and 
Pre-Trial  Advocacy.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  first-year  law 
courses. 

Process  of  legal  bargaining  as  the  primary  means  of 
settling  legal  disputes. 

669.  Public  Employment  Labor  Relations.  (2:2:0)  Pre-  I 
requisite:  first-year  law  courses. 

Structure  of  collective  bargaining  in  the  public  (govern¬ 
mental)  sector  in  the  United  States. 

670.  Advanced  Real  Estate  Transactions.  (2:2:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  tirst-year  law  courses. 

Consideration  ot  legal,  tax,  and  financial  aspects  of 
certain  types  of  real  estate  developments. 

671.  Oil  and  Gas  Law.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  first-year  law 
courses. 

Nature  of  interests  in  oil  and  gas,  the  oil  and  gas  lease 
and  associated  problems,  title  and  conveyancing  prob¬ 
lems,  and  polling  and  unitization. 

672.  Securities  Litigation.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  first-year 
law  courses. 

Review  focusing  on  antifraud  provisions  in  the  context 
of  private  civil  litigation  and  SEC  enforcement  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

673.  Legal  Intellectual  History.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  tirst- 
year  law  courses. 

Relationship  of  law  and  changing  consciousness  in 
Western  civilization  during  the  1 9th  and  20th  centuries. 

674.  Law  Office  Management.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  sen¬ 
ior  status. 

Ellicient  organization,  time  accounting  and  billing  prac¬ 
tices,  client  relationships,  and  developing  filing  systems. 

675.  Advanced  Torts.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  first-year  law 
courses. 

Tort  actions  and  remedies  for  injuries  to  business,  fam¬ 
ily,  and  political  interests,  including  unfair  competition,  in¬ 
terference  with  contract,  wrongful  death  and  survival  ac¬ 
tions,  loss  of  consortium,  etc. 

676.  Personal  Property  security.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
first-year  law  courses. 

All  aspects  of  security  in  personal  property,  including 
the  problems  and  legal  principles  relevant  to  the  creation  ; 
of  the  security  interest,  its  perfection,  priorities  between*, 
competing  security  interests,  etc. 

677.  Regulated  Industries.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  first-year1 
law  courses. 

Law  as  it  aftects  the  transportation,  communications 
gas  and  electric  power  companies.  Analysis  ot  economic  ! 
rationale  for  the  regulatory  criteria  applied. 

678.  Sex  Discrimination  and  the  Law.  (2:2:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  tirst-year  law  courses. 

Special  status  of  women  in  the  law  historically;  devel¬ 
opment  of  legislative,  judicial,  and  administrative  policies  ; 
and  practices  designed  to  prevent  discrimination  agains* 
women.  1 

679.  Problems  in  the  Philosophy  ot  Law.  (3:0:0) 

Focuses  on  two  specific  problems  in  legal  philosophy- 

morality  and  the  law,  and  judicial  reasoning— as  per¬ 
spectives  for  inquiry  into  the  nature  ot  the  law. 

680.  State  and  Local  Taxation.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  first 
year  law  courses. 

State  aspects  of  personal  income  taxes.  Corporatior 
franchise  and  income  taxes.  Sales  and  use  taxes.  Proper 
ty  taxes.  Restrictions  on  state  and  local  taxation. 

681.  Tax  Procedure.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  first-year  lavi 
courses  and  Law  640. 

Administrative  and  judicial  procedures  relating  to  feder 
al  taxation  and  how  these  procedures  can  be  appliec 
most  effectively  to  solving  specific  tax  problems. 
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82.  Trade  Regulations.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  tirst-year 
iw  courses 

Price  and  service  discrimination  under  the  Robmson- 
’atman  Act— false  advertising  and  deceptive  practices— 
•ademarks,  trade  names,  and  imitation  ot  product  ap- 
•earance. 

.84.  Water  Law.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite,  first-year  law 
.ourses. 

An  examination  of  the  substantive  law  with  respect  to 
rfater  resources. 

>86R.  Special  Topics  in  Law.  (2:0:0  ea  )  Prerequisite: 
rst-year  law  courses. 

i87R.  Special  Topics  in  Law.  (2:0:0  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
irst-year  law  courses. 

>90R.  Directed  Research.  (1  -2:0:0  ea.) 

.91 R.  Directed  Readings.  (1 -2:0.0  ea.) 
i92R.  Cocurricular  Programs.  (1  0:0  ea  ) 

•95R.  Law  School  Seminars.  (Arr. .0:0  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
irst-year  law  courses;  additional  prerequisite  vary  ac- 
:ording  to  seminar  topic 
Topics  vary. 

>96R.  Law  School  Seminars.  (Arr  :0:0  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
irst-year  law  courses. 

Bases,  methods,  and  techniques  of  research.  Expe- 
lence  in  manipulating  data,  using  statistical  computer 
xograms  Research  project. 

Library  and  Information 
Sciences 

Professors:  Marchant,  Wright. 

Associate  Professors:  Johnson,  Lamson,  Smith.  Stirling 

Assistant  Professors:  Purdy,  Shields 

The  Master  ol  Library  Science  degree  program,  ac¬ 
credited  by  the  American  Library  Association  and  accept¬ 
ed  throughout  the  U  S.  and  Canada,  prepares  you  to  en¬ 
ter  hbrananship  at  the  professional  level,  whereas  the 
library  technician  program  prepares  you  to  serve  under 
professional  supervision  in  performing  routine  duties. 
Completion  of  either  program  prepares  you  to  work  in  li¬ 
braries.  media  centers,  and  intormation  systems  of  many 
kinds. 

Degree  Programs 

Library  Technician  (A.S.) 

Library  Science  (MLS) 

Program  Requirements 

Library  Technician  (A.S.) 

I.  Required  courses:  LIS  111.  201.  202.  211.  212,  213; 
BEAM  101. 203.  305.  370.  InSci  455 

II.  Elective  courses:  Acctg.  201;  ElEd.  340;  BEAM  111; 
Engl.  337,  420;  ComSci.  105,  Comms  100.  211;  CDFR 
130.  GenSt  121;  Stat  100;  ThCA  522R.  527,  a  foreign 
language  (8  hours). 

Major  hours  req  ;  26 

Library  Science  (MLS) 

I.  Required  courses:  LIS  513.  523,  527.  530.  534.  536. 
538,  696,  697.  Choose  additional  courses  to  total  a  min¬ 
imum  of  38  hours  in  consultation  with  an  adviser.  LIS  534 
should  be  taken  the  first  semester.  Elective  courses  may 
be  chosen  from  LIS  offerings  or  from  other  departments 
on  campus,  depending  upon  your  objectives  and  with  the 
approval  of  your  faculty  adviser 

il.  Requirements:  38  hours  (a  minimum  of  one  calendar 
year).  Some  prerequisites  may  be  required  An  exam¬ 
ination  and  a  research  project  are  required. 


III.  Additional  requirements.  Attendance  at  colloquia 
which  are  intended  to  broaden  your  outlook  on  librar- 
ianship  and  related  fields  through  presentations  by  out¬ 
standing  guesl  lecturers. 

IV  Special  awards  and  scholarships:  S  R  and  Anita  Sha¬ 
piro  Award.  Hattie  M.  Knight  Award,  and  Naoma  Rich  Earl 
Scholarship 

V.  Entry  times:  Any  regular  registration  except  Spring 
Term. 

Library  and  Information  Sciences 
Courses 

111.  How  to  Use  the  BYU  Library.  (1  2:0  for  half  term) 
Efficient  use  ot  library  materials,  card  catalog,  and  gen¬ 
eral  reference  books  (bibliographies,  dictionaries,  en¬ 
cyclopedias,  and  indexes);  making  bibliographies. 

201.  Introduction  to  Libraries  (IMC).  (3:3:0) 

202.  Organization  of  (IMC)  Materials.  (3:3  0) 

211.  Acquisitions  of  Library  (IMC)  Materials.  (3:3:0) 

212.  Work  with  Library  (IMC)  Users.  (3:3:0) 

213.  Supervised  Library  (IMC)  Practice.  (1 :0:2). 

513.  Selection  and  Acquisition  of  Materials.  (3:3:0) 
Theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of  collection  devel¬ 
opment.  including  selection  and  acquisition  of  print  and 
nonprint  materials. 

523.  Reference  Theory  and  Service.  (3:3:0) 

Intensive  study  ol  basic  reference  materials  and  ser¬ 
vices.  including  general  bibliographic  tools  and  form. 

527.  Basic  Cataloging  and  Classification.  (3  2:2) 

Survey  course  in  cataloging  principles,  data  access, 
and  bibliographic  control.  Includes  manual  and  auto¬ 
mated  cataloging  ot  book  and  nonbook  materials. 

530.  Philosophical  and  Professional  Bases  ot  Librar- 
ianship.  (2:2:0) 

Epistemological,  historical,  professional,  and  philosoph¬ 
ical  bases  of  library  and  information  sciences 

534.  Research  in  Library  and  Information  Sciences. 

(2:2:0) 

Bases,  methods,  and  techniques  of  research.  Expe¬ 
rience  in  manipulating  data,  using  statistical  computer 
programs. 

536.  Library  Organization  and  Administration.  (3:3:0) 
Organizational  and  administrative  theory  and  problems 
associated  with  personnel,  authority,  policy,  planning,  re¬ 
ports.  standards,  etc 

538.  Documentation  and  Information  Retrieval.  (3:3:0) 

Design  and  evaluation  of  automated  literature  search¬ 
ing  systems  Recent  developments  in  online  bibliographic 
retrieval.  Developing  and  using  search  strategies  on  com¬ 
mercial  online  data  bases 
543.  Literature  ot  the  Social  Sciences.  (2:2  0) 

Analyzing  subject  concerns,  methodologies,  and  infor¬ 
mation  needs  of  the  various  social  science  fields.  Liter¬ 
ature  resources  and  problems  ol  bibliographic  control 

545.  Literature  of  the  Humanities.  (2  2:0) 

Analyzing  subject  concerns,  methodology,  and  unique 
information  needs  ot  the  humanities  fields,  examining  lit¬ 
erature  resources  and  problems  ot  bibliographic  control. 

547.  Literature  of  the  Sciences.  (2:2:0) 

Analyzing  subject  concerns,  methodology,  and  unique 
information  needs  of  the  fields  ot  science,  examining  liter¬ 
ature  resources  and  problems  of  bibliographic  control. 

549.  Literature  of  Mormonlsm.  (2:2  0) 

Church's  communication  structure,  serial  publications, 
reference  sources.  Individualized  study  of  factual  creative 
works  in  print /nonprint  formats  ranging  over  all  aspects 
ot  Mormonism. 

557.  The  Library  Media  Center  in  the  School.  ^3  3:0) 
Problem-oriented  approach  examining  role  of  librarian/ 
media  specialist  in  public  education.  Budget  preparation, 
policy  writing,  and  various  individualized  problems 
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562.  Library  Services  for  Children.  (2:2:0) 

Programs  and  services  designed  to  meet  needs  ol  indi¬ 
viduals  and  groups  ol  children.  Current  issues  in  chil¬ 
dren's  librarianship. 

565.  Information  Systems  Analysis  and  Library  Auto¬ 
mation.  (3:3:0) 

Systems  analysis  and  data  processing  techniques  ap¬ 
plied  to  library  technical  processing.  Project  required. 

567.  Library  Services  tor  the  Young  Adult.  (2:2:0) 

Critical  study  ol  reading  interests  and  library  needs  of 
young  adults. 

580R.  Workshop:  Current  and  Special  Problems.  (1- 

2:1-2  weeks:40-50  hrs.  per  week  ea.) 

594R.  Special  Topics  in  Library  Science.  (1-3:1-30 
ea.) 

Directed  by  visiting  or  resident  laculty.  Topics  vary. 
599R.  Cooperative  Education  in  Librarianship.  (Arr.) 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Practical  on-the-job  experience  and  training  in  library 
and  information  services.  Practicum;  internship.  Report 
required. 

624.  Government  Publications.  (2:2:0) 

Intensive  study  ol  documents  published  by  federal, 
state,  and  local  governments  and  the  U.N.,  emphasizing 
selection,  organization,  and  use  in  different  types  ot  li¬ 
braries. 

625.  Organization  and  Processing  of  Materials.  (3:3:0) 

Prerequisite:  LIS  527. 

Principles  and  practice  ol  documenting  book  and  non¬ 
book  materials  through  classification  and  cataloging. 

628.  History  and  Theory  of  Manuscription.  (2:2:0) 
Development  of  written  communications  and  librar¬ 
ianship  in  the  ancient  world. 

632.  History  and  Theory  ol  Printing.  (2:2:0) 

Development  of  printed  communications  and  librar¬ 
ianship  in  the  modern  world. 

633.  Advanced  Library  Administration.  (3:3:0) 

Applying  such  modern  concepts  as  systems  theory  and 

participalive  management  to  library  organizational  behav¬ 
ior. 

638.  Advanced  Information  Science.  (3:3:0) 

Formal  methods  ot  intellectual  access  to  documents. 
Content  analysis  ot  online  data  bases.  Bibliographic  forms 
for  transmitting  meaning.  Search  strategies 

642.  Seminar:  Advanced  Reference.  (2:2:0) 

Adlerian  model  of  interpersonal  interaction.  Models  by 
Rogers,  Peris,  Ellis,  and  Berne  related  to  librarian-user  in¬ 
terface. 


645.  Seminar:  Classification  Theory.  (2:2:0) 

Philosophical  and  theoretical  bases  ol  classification 
and  cataloging. 

668.  Seminar:  Library-User  Interlace.  (2:2:0) 

Patterns  of  behavior  in  the  librarian-user  interface  in¬ 
volving  communication  and  information  transfer. 

694 R.  Independent  Research.  (1-2:Arr.:0  ea.) 

696,  697.  Research  Project  Seminar.  (2:2:0  ea.)  Prereq¬ 
uisite  for  696:  LIS  534.  Prerequisite  lor  697:  LIS  697. 

Research  library-related  problem,  present  results  par¬ 
tially  in  697  and  completely  in  697,  and  critique  all  other 
students'  papers. 


Q  Communications  335.  Public  Relations.  (3:3:0) 

a  Communications  610.  Studies  in  Communication 
eory.  (3:3:0) 

Computer  Science  351.  Information  Structures. 

1:3:1) 

S  Computer  Science  45a.  Information  Systems  Analy- 

s.  (3:3:2) 

0  Elementary  Education  340.  Children’s  Literature. 

(2:2:0) 

0  Elementary  Education  628.  Children’s  Literature. 

(2:2:0) 


B 


Po 


0  English  420.  Literature  for  Adolescents.  (2:2:0) 

Instructional  Science  555.  Introduction  to  instruc-  • 
ional  Science.  (3:2:3) 

0  Instructional  Science  556.  Selection  and  Utilization 
of  Projected  Media.  (2:2:0) 

0  Instructional  Science  565.  Instructional  Media  Pro¬ 
duction  and  Utilization.  (3:1:3) 

S  Instructional  Science  660.  Management  of  Instruc* 
inal  Resources.  (3:3:0) 

0  Instructional  Science  670.  Mediating  Instructional 
Development.  (3:3:0) 

Statistics  552.  Statistical  Methods  in  Education  1. 

1:3:0) 

0  Statistics  554.  Statistical  Methods  in  Education  2. 

(3:3:0) 


0 


0  Theatre  and  Cinematic  Arts  472R.  Puppetry.  (3:3:0 


a.) 


0  Theatre  and  Cinematic  Arts  527.  Storytelling.  (2:2:0) 


Linguistics  and 
Special  Languages 

Li 

Professors:  Blair,  Cox,  Lytle,  Madsen,  Otto. 

Associate  Professors:  Baird  (Chairman,  157  FB),  Luthy, 
Shunary. 

Assistant  Professors:  Bowen,  Browning,  Melby,  Platero,  i 
Robertson.  n 

Instructors:  Brown,  Pack,  Strong. 

The  Linguistics  Department  is  responsible  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  academic  programs: 

. 

Linguistics 

Teaching  English  as  a  Second  Language 

American  Indian  Languages 

Central  and  South  American  Indian  Languages 

Auslronesian  Languages 

India  Subcontinen!  Languages 

Middle  Eastern  Languages 


Degree  Programs 

Linguistics  (B.A.) 

Applied  Linguistics  (M.A.) 

Theoretical  Linguistics  (M.A.) 

Graduate  TESL  Certificate 
TESL  (M.A.) 

Linguistics  Section 

Departmental  programs  provide  course  work  in  principle; 
of  language,  tneory  of  language,  language  universal, 
and  computational  linguistids.  Options  allow  you  to  pur 
sue  a  traditional  track  or  more  specialized  training  ir 
junction  grammar— which  is  the  basis  ol  the  computer-as 
sisted  translation  project  being  developed  in  the  Trans 
lation  Sciences  Institute  at  BYU. 

The  B.A.  serves  as  a  necessary  background 
r  such  advanced  studies  in  language  as  compurkr  pro 
cessing  of  natur.l  languages  and  also  provides  strong  un 
dergraduate  preparation  for  graduate  professiona 
schools  in  such  areas  as  law  or  business. 

Program  Requirements 

Linguistics  (B.A.) 

I.  Required  courses:  Ling.  324,  325,  326,  426,  498,  527. 

II.  One  option  from: 

A.  Traditional  Track:  Ling.  423,  525, 

or 

B.  Junction  Grammar  Track:  Ling  429,  501 , 526. 

III.  Sufficient  hours  ol  approved  electives  selected  tror 
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:ourse  work  available  in  the  Linguistics  Department.  Eng- 
sh,  languages.  Mathematics.  Computer  Science,  Psy¬ 
chology.  and  Philosophy  Departments  to  total  the  re¬ 
quired  35  hours  of  the  major. 

\f.  Achieve  at  least  a  201 -level  proficiency  in  a  foreign 
anguage. 

/.  Accredited  undergraduate  minor  selected  from  foreign 
anguages.  natural  sciences,  or  other  approved  areas. 

*/1ajor  hours  req.:  35 

applied  Linguistics  (M.A.) 
rheoreticai  Linguistics  (M.A.) 

Prerequisite:  5  hours  in  upper-division  linguistics  and 
aither  (a)  intermediate-level  competence  in  two  foreign 
anguages  (201  or  equivalent)  or  (b)  high-level  com¬ 
petence  in  one  foreign  language  (321  or  equivalent). 

1.  Requirements: 

A.  31  hours  in  linguistics  and  related  subjects  includ¬ 
ing  a  thesis  (6  hours  minimum,  699R);  Ling.  525. 
528,  693R  required. 

B.  Minors  permissible:  Any  approved  minor. 

C.  Comprehensive  written  exam  (upon  completion  of 
course  work). 

D.  Oral  exam  (upon  completion  of  thesis). 

Total  hours  required:  31 


Linguistics  Courses 

101  A,  B.  Study  of  an  Uncommon  Language.  (2:3:0  ea.) 

Different  languages  not  commonly  offered  in  University 
curricula  taught  on  demand:  Oceanic,  American  Indian, 
East  European,  Asiatic,  African. 

102.  Study  ot  an  Uncommon  Language.  (4:4:0)  Prereq- 
jisite:  Ling.  1 01 A  and  B  or  equivalent. 

Different  languages  not  commonly  offered  in  University 
curricula  taught  on  demand:  Oceanic.  American  Indian. 
East  European.  Asiatic,  African. 

201 .  Second-Year  Study  of  an  Uncommon  Language. 

4:4:0)  Prerequiste:  Ling.  101  and  102  or  foreign  resi¬ 
lence  experience. 

Further  development  of  conversation,  reading  and  writ- 
ng  skills,  and  vocabulary  building,  emphasizing  reading. 

205.  Introduction  to  Language.  (3:0:0) 

Language  in  its  nontechnical  aspects. 

210.  Course  for  Prospective  Language  Learners. 

(3:3:1) 

For  prospective  missionaries  and  others  desiring  funda¬ 
mentals  of  language  learning  before  selecting  a  specific 
language.  Principles  and  strategies  for  efficient  second- 
language  learning  includes  mini-course  language  learn¬ 
ing  experiences. 

21 1R.  Second-Year  Study  of  an  Uncommon  Language. 

(2:2:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  Ling.  201  or  foreign  residence 
experience. 

Conversation,  emphasizing  further  development  of  in¬ 
termediate  listening  comprehension  and  speaking  skills. 

301 R.  Third-Year  Study  of  an  Uncommon  Language. 

(4:4:0  ea.) 

311R.  Third-Year  Study  of  Uncommon  Language. 

(2:2:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  Ling.  211  or  foreign  residence 
experience. 

Advanced  conversation. 

324.  Introduction  to  Historical-Comparative  Linguis¬ 
tics.  (3:3:0) 

History  of  language  study,  writing  systems,  phonetics, 
dialects,  language  history,  and  language  acquisition. 

325.  Introduction  to  Linguistics  (Modern).  (3:3:0) 

Morphology,  syntax,  semantics,  and  phonology. 

326.  Language  and  Computers.  (3:3:0) 

Computer  uses  in  processing  language:  word  process¬ 
ing,  concordances,  translation,  information  retrieval,  etc. 
No  prior  experience  with  computers  required. 


423.  Language  Acquisition.  (3:3:0) 

First-  and  second-language  acquisition  viewed  in  light 
of  psycholinguistics  and  sociolinguistics. 

426.  Junction  Grammar.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Ling  325. 
Lytle's  theory  ot  semanto-syntactic  structure. 

429.  Principles  of  Lexical  Coding.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
Ling.  501  or  consent  of  department. 

Structure  of  lexical  coding  grammars  ordering,  hiatus, 
matching,  agreement,  and  phrasing. 

481 R.  Problems  In  Translation.  (3:3.0  ea  )  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor  and  proficiency  in  a  second  lan¬ 
guage. 

History,  theory,  and  practice  of  human  and  machine 
translation. 

498.  Senior  Seminar.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  completion  of 
all  required  course  work  and  consent  of  department. 
Reading  and  discussing  major  issues  in  linguistics. 

501.  Advanced  Junction  Grammar.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
Ling  426. 

Identification  and  representation  of  special  subtypes  ot 
adjunction,  conjunction,  and  subjunction;  frames  of  refer¬ 
ence;  orders  of  specificity  in  grammatical  description; 
analysis  of  English  prose. 

525.  Generative  Phonology.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Ling. 
325. 

Techniques  for  analyzing  phonological  data  and  pre¬ 
paring  phonological  statements  through  ordered  rules. 

526.  Junction  Grammar  Phonology.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
Ling.  325. 

Criteria  for  constructing  a  phonological  analogue  of  the 
human  speaker-hearer;  acoustic  versus  articulatory  de¬ 
scription:  words  and  phrases  as  articulation  trees;  inter¬ 
action  of  syntacto-semantics  and  phonology 

527.  Writing  Transformational  Grammars.  (3:3:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Ling.  325. 

Introduction  to  transformational  syntax.  Techniques  of 
syntactic  analysis  and  preparation  of  grammatical  state¬ 
ments. 

528.  Syntactic  Theory.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Ling  527. 
Theory  of  transformational  grammar,  including  its  his¬ 
tory  and  recent  extensions  of  the  theory  as  seen  in  case 
grammar,  generative  semantics,  etc. 

529R.  Linguistic  Structures.  (3:3:1  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

Consideration  and  comparison  of  the  phonological  and 
morphological  structures  of  several  non-Indo-European 
languages.  Students  work  with  native  informants. 

531.  Sociolinguistics.  (3.3:0)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in¬ 
structor. 

Research  and  theory  in  anthropological  Tinguistics  and 
sociolinguistics 

532.  Anthropological  Linguistics.  (3:3:0) 

Language  in  culture  and  society  development,  typol¬ 
ogy.  and  description. 

533.  Structuralism  In  Linguistics.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
Ling.  325 

European  structuralism  as  it  applies  to  language 
(phonology  and  semantics),  literature  (especially  folk  liter¬ 
ature),  and  ritual  behavior. 

590R.  Readings  in  Linguistics.  (1-3:Arr..O  ea  )  Prerequi¬ 
site:  consenl  ot  instructor. 

Individual  study  of  current  linguistic  literature.  Occa¬ 
sional  discussion  sessions  with  instructor  and  other  class 
members. 

599R.  Cooperative  Education.  (1-12:12:0  ea.)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Ling  325  and  TESL  477  or  foreign  culture  expe¬ 
rience  or  foreign  language  experience. 

On-the-job  experience 

623R.  Problems  in  Contrastive  Linguistics.  (3  3  0  ea.) 
Prerequisite,  consent  of  instructor. 

Contrast  of  structures  in  English  and  selected  lan¬ 
guages  and  the  development  of  grammatical  description 
from  these  contrasts. 
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626.  Problems  In  Historical  Linguistics.  (3:3:0)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  Ling.  324  and  consent  of  instructor. 

693R.  Seminar  in  Linguistics.  (2:2:0  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
Ling.  528. 

Advanced  research  and  analysis  ot  various  linguistic 
problems. 

699R.  Master’s  Thesis.  (1-9:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

Teaching  English  as  a  Second 
Language  (TESL)  Section 

The  TESL  program  exists  primarily  to  prepare  teachers  of 
English  for  speakers  of  other  languages.  Related  areas  of 
emphasis  are  administration,  bilingual  programs,  or  mate¬ 
rials  development.  TESL  involves  multidisciplinary  course 
work,  notably  in  language  pedagogy  and  linguistics,  but 
includes  subjects  ranging  from  testing  to  literature. 

TESL  graduates  are  qualified  for  overseas  English 
teaching  or  ESL  (English  as  a  Second  Language)  admin¬ 
istrative  positions.  They  may  enter  U  S.  ESL  programs  or 
bilingual  programs,  ranging  from  adult  education  or  junior 
college  positions  to  special  courses  lor  immigrant  chil¬ 
dren,  offered  by  school  districts.  A  state  teaching  certifi¬ 
cate  qualifying  one  to  teach  ESL  is  available  to  those  who 
take  requisite  professional  education  course  work  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  ESL  classes. 

Undergraduate  Program 

While  all  undergraduate  students  at  BYU  are  required  to 
satisfy  the  University  English  composition  requirements  as 
given  in  the  general  education  programs  sections  of  this 
catalog,  additional  courses  are  provided  for  under¬ 
graduate  and  graduate  students  who  are  nonnative 
speakers  of  English:  ESL  101  (remedial  review  ot  English 
fundamentals),  102  (writing),  103  (tutorial  speaking  and 
listening),  and  104  (reading).  Placement  in  these  classes 
is  determined  by  a  BYU  foreign-student  English  place¬ 
ment  test  administered  just  prior  to  the  beginning  of  each 
semester.  Normally,  101  is  a  prerequisite  for  102;  how¬ 
ever,  103  and  104  may  be  taken  concurrently  with  either 
101  or  102. 

Undergraduate  Minor  in  ESL 

ESL  is  an  approved  teaching  minor.  Native  speakers  of 
English  must  successfully  complete  one  year  of  college 
course  work  in  a  modern  foreign  language  or  be  able  to 
demonstrate  proficiency  in  such  a  language.  ESL  201  is 
required  of  all  nonnative  speakers  of  English  who  desire 
to  teach  English  as  a  second  language  yet  lack  sufficient 
language  competency  lor  that  task. 

I.  Required  courses:  Ling.  325  or  Engl.  321 ;  Ling.  432, 
Engl.  320,  ESL  477,  523. 

II.  4  hours  of  approved  elective  credit. 

Hours  req.:  20 

Note:  A  maximum  of  7  hours  of  work  in  the  under¬ 
graduate  minor  can  be  carried  over  and  applied  toward  a 
Graduate  TESL  Certificate. 


Graduate  Program 

Entrance  examination  requirement:  None  required  for  na¬ 
tive  speakers  of  English.  Satisfactory  TOEFL  score  re¬ 
quired  for  nonnative  speakers  of  English  plus  an  English 
proficiency  exam  administered  by  the  Linguistics  Depart¬ 
ment  the  first  week  of  Fall  and  Winter  Semesters. 

Entry  times:  Fall  Semester  strongly  recommended. 

Graduate  Certificate  in  TESL 

BYU's  TESL  certificate  (not  to  be  confused  with  state 
teacher  certification)  is  designed  to  prepare  teachers  for 
overseas  English  programs  as  well  as  for  stateside  Eng¬ 
lish  assignments  teaching  foreign  students. 

I.  Prerequisite: 

A.  Intermediate-level  proficiency  in  a  modern  foreign 
language.  (May  be  taken  concurrently  with  ESL 
graduate  courses). 


B.  Ling  325  or  Engl  321 . 

C.  Tennessee  Self-Concept  Test  and  the  16  PF  Test  1 
(both  are  available  on  campus  at  the  Testing  Cen-  if 
ter  at  no  cost  to  the  student). 

D.  A  special  English  proficiency  exam  is  required  of  u 
all  nonnative  speakers  of  English.  Any  deficiencies  - 
in  English  skills  must  be  remedied  to  the  satisfac-  3 
tion  of  the  department  before  you  move  into  the  * 
TESL  program. 

II.  Requirements:  « 

A.  ESL  477,  524,  527,  528,  579,  Engl.  529. 

B.  ESL  201  (3  hours)  is  required  of  all  nonnative  En-  ■ 
glish  speakers  who  desire  to  teach  English  as  a 
second  language. 

C.  One  major  paper. 

D.  A  satisfactory  score  on  a  written  comprehensive  9 

examination.  ft" 

Hours  req.:  18 

_  * 

The  graduate  TESL  program  has  been  accepted  by  the  y 

Utah  Board  of  Education  as  an  accredited  teaching  major  5] 

for  secondary  education  students.  Those  who  have  com-  $ 
pleted  student  teaching  in  an  area  other  than  ESL  are  still 
required  to  complete  2  hours  of  student  teaching  in  En- ;; 
glish  as  a  Second  Language  (ESL  579). 

TESL  (M.A.) 

If  you  wish  to  continue  for  a  master’s  degree,  you  must  > 
upon  completion  of  Graduate  .TESL  Certificate  require¬ 
ments,  petition  and  be  accepted  by  a  review  board  in  or- 
der  to  enter  the  M.A.  program.  No  600-level  course  wort*  K 
should  be  undertaken  until  you  have  been  accepted  intc 
the  M.A.  program. 

I.  Requirements: 

A.  18  hours  of  course  work  beyond  the  TESL  certifi-  i 
cate  (36  total),  with  a  concentration  in  one  of  fou  I 
areas: 

Teaching:  ESL  600,  677,  678,  695,  698,  and  elec  I 
tives. 

Administration:  ESL  677,  678,  684,  697,  698,  anc  - 
electives” 

Materials  Development:  ESL  600,  601 ,  678,  698 
InSci.  556,  565,  and  electives”. 

Bilingual:  ESL  663,  667,  668,  695,  698,  and  elec  ? 
tives”, 

”AII  elective  credit  must  be  approved  by  the  Lin 
guistics  Department. 

B.  Two  additional  major  papers  or  a  thesis.  If  writing  ;|- 

thesis  you  may  Jill  your  elective  hours  with  thesi  l  9 
credit.  n 

C.  A  final  oral  examination. 


TESL  Courses 

101.  English  as  a  Second  Language  (Structure; 

(4:5:0) 

Mastery  of  English  sentence  structure  through  oral  an  L 
written  exercises  and  controlled  composition.  For  b  j 
lingual  foreign  students. 

102.  English  as  a  Second  Language  (Writing).  (3:3:2) 
Transition  from  controlled  to  free  writing,  emphasizin 

expository  prose.  For  bilingual  foreign  students.  H 

103.  English  as  a  Second  Language  (Oral-Aural 

(2:3:1) 

Improving  listening  comprehension  and  speaking  abil  ' 
ty.  Emphasizes  fluency,  correct  pronunciation,  and  ir  ll 
tonation.  For  bilingual  foreign  students. 

104.  English  as  a  Second  Language  (Reading).  (4:3:2  } 
Improving  reading  comprehension  and  reading  Speer 

For  bilingual  foreign  students. 

201.  ESL  Advanced  Composition  and  Oral  Productloi 

(3:3:2)  Prerequisite:  ESL  102  or  score  of  101  on  readin  I 
and  structure  sections  of  ESL  Diagnostic  Test. 

Composition,  rhetoric,  usage,  and  mechanics,  plus  dr 
velopmental  work  in  oral  production. 

477.  Introduction  to  ESL  Methodology.  (4:4:1)  PrereqL  , 
site:  ESL  201  or  native  English  speaker. 

Instruction  in  basic  second  language  methodology.  ES 
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^aching  techniques,  and  materials  selection.  Observing 
ctual  ESL  classes. 

23.  Teaching  Culture.  (3:3:0) 

Experience  developing  materials  and  activities  dealing 
rfith  typical  patterns  ol  U  S.  lite-style.  Variety  ol  readings 

24.  Grammar  Usage.  (3:3:0) 

I  Examining  English  grammar  and  usage  as  they  reflect 
‘  lillerent  theories  about  language  description  and  ap- 
•lying  this  knowledge  in  the  ESL  classroom. 

.27.  Phonology  of  Modern  English.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
ingl.  321  or  Ling.  325  or  equivalent 
.  Articulatory  phonetics  (phonemics).  intonation,  and 
“  ;ontrastive  analysis  ot  English  sounds  with  those  ol  other 
anguages. 

*.  128.  Phonology  Practicum-TESL  Laboratory.  (3:3:0) 

’rerequisite:  ESL  527  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

Practical  experience  in  applying  phonological  pnn- 
:iples.  Preparing  materials  for  tutorial  sessions  and  doing 
e  iresentations  in  a  classroom  situation. 

i79.  TESL  Student  Teaching.  (2:0:8)  Prerequisite:  ESL 
*■  >28  and  consent  ot  department 
1  On-the-job  training. 

>96.  TESL  Field  Study.  (1-2: 1-2:0) 

Individual  research  projects  tor  TESL  Graduate  Certifi¬ 
cate  candidates,  culminating  in  a  practical  paper. 

100.  TESL  Testing.  (3:3.0) 

?.  Preparing  and  evaluating  language  tests  and  carrying 
f.  xit  lundamental  statistical  processes. 

>01.  Bibliography  and  Research.  (1:1:0) 

:  Procedures  tor  developing  research  projects  and  re¬ 
porting  on  their  results;  priority  given  to  major  papers  and 
d.A.  thesis  projects. 

>63.  Bilingual  Trends  and  Issues.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
i  consent  ot  instructor. 

Teaching  culture  in  bilingual  programs.  Trends  and  is¬ 
sues  in  bilingual-bicultural  education.  Required  lor  TESL 
graduate  students  pursuing  bilingual  emphasis. 

'567.  Bilingual  Methodology.  (3:3.1)  Prerequisite:  ESL 
Ml. 

0  Various  methodologies.  Required  for  TESL  graduate 
students  pursuing  bilingual  emphasis. 

S68.  Bilingual  Materials  Development.  (3:3:1)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  ESL  477. 

Developing  supplementary  materials  lor  teaching  ESL 
:in  bilingual  programs.  Required  tor  TESL  graduate  stu- 
><  denis  pursuing  bilingual  emphasis 

677.  Advanced  Methodology.  (3:3:3)  Prerequisite:  ESL 
477. 

Advanced  ESL  methodology  and  its  classroom  appli¬ 
cation 

678.  Materials  Development.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  ESL 
*>477. 

Evaluating  and  adapting  texts,  exercises,  games,  and 
’  supplementary  teaching  aids  and  developing  tapes. 

683.  TESL  Literature.  (3:3:0) 

Teaching  literature  to  nonnative  English  speakers,  both 
TEFL  and  TESL. 

684.  TESL  Supervision-Administration.  (2:2:0)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  ESL  579  or  equivalent. 

0  Ministerial  language,  policies,  teacher  selection  and 
preparation,  and  program  development  and  direction. 

685R.  Problems  In  Teaching  English  as  a  Second  Lan¬ 
guage.  (3:3:0  ea.) 

Coping  wilh  ESL  problems  of  linguistic  and  social  con- 

;  vention. 

»■ 

695.  Teaching  Internship.  (2:0:0)  Prerequisite:  consent 
ot  department. 

*  For  TESL  graduate  students  pursuing  an  M.A. 

697.  TESL  Supervision-Administration  Internship. 

>*(4:0:approximately  25  hours  per  week  lor  one-halt  se- 
'  mester)  Prerequisite:  ESL  684  or  consent  ol  instructor. 

Actual  lieldwork  in  TESL  settings,  involving  supervision. 
-  in-service  Iraining,  curricula-program  study  and  adminis- 
tralion. 


698.  TESL  Seminar.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  completion  ol 
majority  ot  ESL  courses;  consent  ot  instructor 
Integrating  TESL  theory  and  practice,  research,  and 
comparative  methodology. 

American  Indian  Languages 
Navajo  Courses 

101.  First-Year  Navajo.  (4:4:0) 

Pronunciation,  grammar  lundamentals.  and  vocabulary 
building,  emphasizing  conversation. 

102.  First-Year  Navajo.  (4:4:0)  Prerequisite:  Navajo  101 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

Pronunciation,  grammar  fundamentals,  and  vocabulary 
building,  emphasizing  conversation. 

103.  First-Year  Navajo  (Composition).  (4:4:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  native-speaking  ability  and  consent  ol  inslructor. 

Grammar  lundamentals.  emphasizing  reading  and  writ¬ 
ing. 

201.  Second-Year  Navajo.  (4:4:0)  Prerequisite:  Navajo 
1 01 .  1 02,  1 03  or  consent  ol  instructor. 

Conversation,  vocabulary  building,  and  reading  and 
writing  skills,  emphasizing  reading. 

211.  Second-Year  Conversation.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite: 
Navajo  201  or  consent  ol  instructor. 

Intermediate  listening  comprehension  and  speaking 
skills. 

301.  Advanced  Navajo.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Navajo  201 . 
Advanced  grammar,  reading,  writing,  and  translation. 

311.  Third-Year  Conversation.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  Nav¬ 
ajo  21 1  or  consent  ol  instructor. 

Advanced  conversational  skills. 

Central  and  South  American  Indian 
Languages 

Aymara,  Cakchiquel,  Quechue, 
Quiche,  Maya,  and  Guarani  Courses 

101  R.102R.  First-Year.  (4  4:0  ea.) 

Basic  language  skills. 

201 R.  Second-Year.  (4  4  0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  101  and 

102  or  equivalent  experience. 

Conversation,  vocabulary  building,  and  reading  and 
writing  skills,  emphasizing  reading. 

21 1R.  Second-Year  Conversation.  (2:2:0  ea  )  Prerequi¬ 
site:  102  or  equivalent  experience. 

Intermediate  listening  comprehension  and  speaking 
skills. 

31 1R.  Third-Year  Conversation.  (2:2:0  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
201  and  211  or  equivalent  experience 
Advanced  conversational  skills 

Austronesian  Languages 

Fijian,  Indonesian,  Maori,  Niuean,  Sa¬ 
moan,  Tagalog,  Tahitian,  and  Tongan 
Courses 

101R.102R.  First-Year.  (4:4:0  ea.) 

Basic  language  skills. 

201 R.  Second-Year.  (4  4  0  ea  )  Prerequisite:  101  and 
102  or  equivalent  experience 
Conversation,  vocabulary  building,  and  reading  and 
writing  skills,  emphasizing  reading 

21 1R.  Second-Year  Conversation.  (2  2:0  ea  )  Prerequi¬ 
site  102  or  equivalent  experience 

Intermediate  listening  comprehension  and  speaking 
skills 

31 1R.  Third-Year  Conversation.  (2:2:0  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
201  and  21 1  or  equivalent  experience. 

Advanced  conversational  skills. 
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Middle  Eastern  Languages 
Akkadian,  Aramaic,  Egyptian,  Farsi 
(Persian),  Syriac,  Turkish,  and  Ugaritic 
Courses 

101R.102R.  First-Year.  (4:4:0  ea.) 

Basic  language  skills. 

201 R.  Second-Year.  (4:4:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  101  and 
1 02  or  equivalent  experience. 

Conversation,  vocabulary  building,  and  reading  and 
writing  skills,  emphasizing  reading. 

21 1R.  Second-Year  Conversation.  (2:2:0  ea.)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  102  or  equivalent  experience. 

Intermediate  listening  comprehension  and  speaking 
skills. 

31 1R.  Third- Year  Conversation.  (2:2:0  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
201  and  211  or  equivalent  experience. 

Advanced  conversational  skills. 

Arabic  Courses 

101,102.  First-Year  Arabic.  (4:4:3  ea.) 

Designed  for  those  who  have  not  had  Arabic.  Pro¬ 
nunciation,  reading,  fundamentals  of  grammar,  empha- . 
sizing  conversation. 

201.  Second-Year  Arabic.  (4:4:3)  Prerequisite:  Arabic 
102  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Reading,  grammar  review,  conversation,  vocabulary 
building. 

211.  Second-Year  Conversation.  (2:2:Arr.) 

301.  intermediate  Modern  Arabic.  (3:3:1) 

311.  Third- Year  Conversation.  (2:2:Arr.) 

Hebrew  Courses 

101, 102.  First-Year  Hebrew.  (4:4:3  ea.) 

Modern  Hebrew  as  spoken  in  Israel  today. 

131,  132.  First-Year  Bibiical  Hebrew.  (4.4:0  ea.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  Study  also. 

Old  Testament  Hebrew. 

201.  Second-Year  Modern  Hebrew.  (4:4:3)  Prerequisite: 
Hebrew  101, 102,  or  equivalent. 

301.  Selected  Readings.  (4:4:1)  Prerequisite:  Hebrew 
201  or  equivalent. 

331.  Readings  In  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament.  (4:4:0) 
Prerequisite:  Hebrew  132  or  201  or  consent  of  instructor. 

531 R.  Studies  in  Hebrew.  (2:2:0  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
Hebrew  331 . 


Master  of  Business 
Administration 

Degree  Program 

Master  of  Business  Administration  (MBA) 

For  details  concerning  admission  requirements  and  ap¬ 
plication  dates,  refer  to  the  Graduate  School  of  Manage¬ 
ment  Bulletin. 


Mathematics 

Professors:  Burton,  Campbell,  Crawley  (Chairman,  290 
TMCB),  Fearnley,  Gee,  Gill,  Hansen,  Higgins,  Hillam, 
Jamison.  Larsen,  Moore.  Peterson,  Robinson,  Snow, 
Wickes,  Wight,  Yearout. 


Associate  Professors:  Armstrong,  Chatterley,  Ferguson 
Garbe,  Garner,  Haupt,  Lamoreaux,  Skarda,  Walter, 
Wynn. 

Assistant  Professors:  Pope.  Tolman. 


Degree  Programs 


Mathematics  (B.S.) 

Computational  Mathematics  (B.S.) 
Preprofessional  Mathematics  (B.S.) 
Mathematics— Science  (B.S.) 
Mathematics— Philosophy  (B.S.) 
Mathematics  Education  (B.A.) 
Mathematics  (M.S.) 

Mathematics  (M.A.) 

Mathematics  Education  (M.A.) 


Undergraduate  Program 


Students  majoring  in  mathematics  are  strongly  urged  to 
consult  with  the  department  or  the  college  advisement  i/ 
center  regarding  those  courses  recommended  for  Cate¬ 
gory  II  general  education  credit.  In  addition,  they  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  take  RelC.  491R-the  science  and  religion 
seminar  sponsored  by  the  College  of  Physical  and  Mathe¬ 
matical  Sciences. 


Program  Requirements— B.S. 


It  you  are  an  undergraduate  student  majoring  in  math-  lx 
ematics,  you  must  present  a  program  prepared  in  con-  to 
sultation  with  the  Mathematics  Department  by  the  begin- , 
ning  of  your  junior  year.  You  must  complete  this  program  * 
with  every  grade  a  C  or  belter.  You  must  also  pass  a  writ- ,d 
ten  comprehensive  examination  during  the  first  semester 
of  your  senior  year.  Course  requirements  are  Math.  112, 
113,  190,  343,  344  (15  hours),  and  one  of  the  followingpi 
options. 
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Mathematics  (B.S.) 

I.  Math.  332,  371 , 541 ,  and  either  372  or  542  (1 2  hours). 

II  A  minimum  of  15  additional  hours  selected  from  Math. 
300,  31 1 , 313.  314,  323.  350,  372,  387,  and  any  400-  or  |yr 
500-level  mathematics  courses  (no  minor  required) 


Major  hours  req.:  42  ^ 

Computational  Mathematics  (B.S.) 

I.  Math.  311,  315  or  541,  434  or  321,  and  411  (15 

hours).  Pi 

II.  9  hours  selected  from  Math.  323,  313,  314,  332,  350 
371,  372,  387,  451 R,  480.  and  any  500-level  mathemat 
ics  course. 

III.  A  minimum  of  9  hours  selected  from  ComSci.  131  y 
231  (or  232),  320  (or  ElecEng.  324)  351,  ElecEng.  220  > 
and  Stat.  520,  521, 522,  541  (no  minor  required). 

Major  hours  req.:  45 

Preprofessional  Mathematics  (B.S.) 

For  entry  into  professional  schools  in  areas  such  as  law!' 
management,  medicine,  dentistry,  etc.  For  specific  rel» 
quirements,  refer  to  the  Preprofessional  Programs  sectior  If 
of  this  catalog. 


I  Math.  350  and  480. 

II  A  minimum  of  15  additional  hours  selected  from  Math 
300,  311,  332,  371,  372,  387,  411,  434  (or  321),  323 
451 R,  and  any  500-level  mathematics  course. 

III.  A  minor  approved  by  the  Mathematics  Department  ii 
an  area  relevant  to  your  career  interest;  or  a  minimum  c 
9  hours  selected  from  Econ.  410,  486,  487,  488;  ComSc 
131,  231  (or  232),  320  (or  ElecEng.  324),  351;  ElecEnc 
220;  or  Stat.  520,  521,541. 

Major  hours  req.:  36  plus  minor 
Mathematics— Science  (B.S.) 

Biomathematics,  physicomathematics,  sociomathematics 
I.  Math.  31 5  or  541. 
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One  of  Math.  350.  434  (or  321). 

A  minimum  of  12  additional  hours  selected  from  Math. 
)0.  311.  313,  314.  332.  350,  371.  372.  387,  411,  434 
•r  321),  323,  451 R,  480  and  any  500-fevel  mathematics 
)urse. 

.  A  course  of  study  of  not  less  than  12  hours  approved 
/  the  Mathematics  Department  in  one  of  the  physical,  bi- 
ogical,  or  social  sciences.  Detailed  suggestions  are 
/ailable  from  the  Mathematics  Department  office. 

lajor  hours  req.:  33 
lathematics— Philosophy  (B.S.) 

Math.  371, 541  or  315. 

Math.  508  and  Phil.  305. 

12  hours  selected  from  Math.  300,  372,  451 R,  501, 
32.542.551.552 

ui  '.  9  hours  selected  trom  Phil.  205,  421 R,  422R. 

3|  lajor  hours  req.:  45 

a  If  you  have  adequate  high  school  preparation,  you  can 
6  omplete  the  requirements  for  a  B.S.  in  mathematics 
'ithin  a  three-year  period.  One  possible  sequence  of 


ourses  follows: 

Irst  Year 

F 

W 

Sp 

lath.  112,  113,  343 

4 

4 

3 

lath.  190 
hysics  121,  122 

1 

3 

3 

econd  Year 

F 

W 

Sp 

lath.  344,  332 

3 

3 

lath.  371, 372 

3 

3 

lathematics  electives 

hird  Year 

F 

W 

6 

Sp 

lath.  541 , 542 

3 

3 

/lath.  350,  480 

3 

3 

4athematics  electives 

3 

3 

3 

telC.  491 R 

1 

1 

It  may  be  possible  to  shorten  the  required  time  even 
jrther  by  using  advanced  placement  credit  or  by  attend- 
ig  Spring  and/or  Summer  Terms. 

If  you  contemplate  pursuing  graduate  work  in  math- 
tmatics.  you  are  urged  to  complete  both  Math.  372  and 
>42  and  to  gain  competence  in  French,  German,  or  Rus- 
;ian  while  an  undergraduate. 

5rogram  Requirements— B. A. 

Mathematics  Education  (B.A.) 

f  you  are  an  undergraduate  major  who  wishes  to  teach 
nathematics  in  the  secondary  school,  you  must  present  a 
Drogram  prepared  in  consultation  with  the  Mathematics 
Department.  You  must  complete  your  program  with  every 
grade  C-  or  better.  The  following  are  required: 

i.  Math.  112,  113;  214  or  344. 

I.  Math.  301, 302,  343,  371. 

ill.  A  minimum  of  9  hours  selected  from  the  following: 
Math.  300,  311,  315,  332,  372,  387,  451 R.  501,  502, 
508,  541,542,  551,  552. 

IV.  A  teaching  minor  as  described  in  the  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Foundations  section  of  this  catalog. 

V.  Complete  the  teacher  certification  requirements  out¬ 
lined  by  the  Secondary  Education  and  Foundations  De¬ 
partment. 

Major  hours  req.:  31 

Undergraduate  Minors 

Those  who  wish  to  minor  in  mathematics  must  complete 
with  every  grade  C-  or  better: 

I.  The  sequence  Math.  1 1 2,  1 1 3,  21 4  or  344,  343;  and 

II.  A  minimum  of  6  additional  hours  in  courses  selected 
from  the  following:  Math.  300.  311,  315,  321,  (or  434), 
323,  332,  350,  371,  372,  387,  and  any  400-  or  500-level 
mathematics  course. 


Beyond  the  scholarships  from  regular  University  sources, 
the  John  Einar  Anderson  Scholarship  is  available  to  math¬ 
ematics  majors.  For  information  contact  Leri  Dawn  Smith, 
administrative  assistant,  292  TMCB,  of  the  Department  of 
Mathematics. 

Graduate  Program 

Entrance  examinations  required:  For  foreign  applicants, 
the  Graduate  Record  Examination. 

Mathematics  (M.S.) 

Prerequisite:  Credit  at  least  equivalent  to  the  Brigham 
Young  University  requirements  for  a  B.S.  degree  in  math¬ 
ematics  Also,  a  year's  sequence  in  abstract  algebra  and 
one  in  advanced  calculus. 

Option  1 

Minors  permissible:  Any  approved  minor. 

Requirements:  Minimum  ot  18  hours  of  graduate  math¬ 
ematics,  a  minor  (9  hours),  plus  thesis  (6  hours  minimum, 
699R). 

Required  courses:  Any  9  hours  chosen  trom  Math.  551, 
631, 641. 671. 

Option  2 

Requirements:  Minimum  ol  24  hours  of  graduate  math¬ 
ematics  courses  plus  thesis  (6  hours  minimum,  699R). 

Required  courses:  Three  ot  the  four  sets:  Math.  551 , 552; 
631,641:634,  647;  or  671.672. 

This  program  is  designed  to  prepare  you  for  (1)  addi¬ 
tional  study  and  research  in  mathematics  at  the  Ph.D.  lev¬ 
el  and  (2)  employment  in  industry  and  government. 

Mathematics  (M.A.) 

Prerequisite:  Credit  at  least  equivalent  1o  the  current  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University  requirements  for  a  B.A,  degree  in 
education  with  a  teaching  major  in  mathematics,  a  B.A. 
degree  in  mathematics,  or  a  B.S.  degree  in  mathematics. 

Minors  permissible:  Any  approved  minor. 

Requirements:  Minimum  of  24  hours  plus  thesis  (6  hours 
minimum,  699R),  also  state  teacher  certification  (required 
certification  courses  may  not  be  part  of  the  graduate  pro¬ 
gram). 

Required  courses:  Math.  541,  542.  629.  Any  two-semes¬ 
ter  600  sequence  or  Math.  551 , 552. 

This  program  is  designed  to  prepare  you  for  leaching 
mathematics  in  junior  college  or  secondary  school. 

Mathematics  Education  (M.A.) 

Prerequisite:  In-service  status  as  a  secondary  teacher  ot 
mathematics. 

Minor  required:  Education  (12  hours). 

Required:  SecEd.  536,  636. 

Electives:  InSci.  555,  582,  SecEd.  601,  606,  608.  696R, 
727. 

Requirements:  Minimum  of  36  hours  (12  hours  in  educa¬ 
tion,  24  hours  in  mathematics).  Math.  629  and  any  seven 
courses  selected  from  the  tollowing  300,  301,  302,  315, 
332,  343,  371,  387,  451 R,  or  any  other  500-  or  600-level 
courses.  At  least  20  hours  of  the  credit  for  the  master’s 
degree  must  be  in  the  500  series  or  above  No  thesis  re¬ 
quired. 


Mathematics  Courses 

97.  Mathematical  Review.  (0:2:0)  Prerequisite:  previous 
registration  in  precalculus  or  calculus. 

Review  of  mathematics  through  calculus.  Primarily  for 
returning  missionaries  and  others.  Offered  on  the  block 
plan. 

100.  Elementary  Mathematics. 

Courses  preparatory  tor  college  mathematics.  Courses 
A.  D,  and  F  are  primarily  for  students  needing  review  of 
previously  completed  material,  while  courses  B,  C,  and  E 
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are  intended  for  students  who  have  never  taken  equiva¬ 
lent  courses.  The  Mathematics  Laboratory  is  utilized  ac¬ 
cording  to  individual  student  need. 

Students  register  directly  for  the  appropriate  courses. 
Course  D  is  recommended  as  preparation  for  the  general 
education  Category  I  evaluation  in  Basic  Mathematics 
Skills. 

IOOA.  Review  of  Arithmetic.  (1:0:1 -5) 

Review  of  basic  operations,  fractions,  percentages, 
consumer  arithmetic. 

IOOB.  Beginning  Algebra.  (2:2V&:Arr.)  Independent 
Study  also.  Prerequisite:  Math.  100A. 

Primarily  for  students  with  no  background  in  al¬ 
gebra.  Equivalent  to  first-year  high  school  algebra. 

IOOC.  Geometry.  (1 :1  Va:Arr.)  Prerequisite:  Math. 
100B  or  equivalent. 

Primarily  for  students  with  no  formal  background  in 
geometry.  Equivalent  to  high  school  plane  geometry. 

IOOD.  Review  ol  Basic  Mathematics.  ( 2\2ViArx .)  In¬ 
dependent  Study  also. 

Primarily  for  students  who  have  studied  beginning 
algebra  and  geometry  but  need  extensive  review: 
arithmetic,  beginning  algebra,  and  geometry,  empha¬ 
sizing  applications.  A  laboratory  course. 

IOOE.  Intermediate  Algebra.  (2:2!/2:Arr.)  Independent 
Study  also.  Prerequisite:  Math.  100C,  and  100D  or 
equivalent,  or  successful  completion  of  Category  1 
basic  mathematics  evaluation. 

Sets,  real  number  system,  functions,  graphs,  alge¬ 
braic  manipulations,  linear  and  quadratic  equations, 
systems  of  equations,  story  problems.  Equivalent  to 
second-year  high  school  algebra. 

IOOF.  Review  of  Fundamentals.  (1  :Arr.:Arr.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  Study  also. 

Review  of  intermediate  algebra;  not  recommended 
for  those  who  have  not  had  second-year  algebra. 

105.  College  Algebra.  (3:4:0)  Independent  Study  only. 
Prerequisite:  Math.  100E  or  two  years  of  high  school  al¬ 
gebra  and  one  year  of  plane  geometry. 

110.  College  Mathematics  1.  (Vfc-6V&:5:5) 

Topics  in  college  algebra  organized  into  modules,  each 
carrying  from  Vt  to  1  credit  hour.  Initial  registration  is  in 
Math.  110  for  the  appropriate  number  of  credit  hours;  fi¬ 
nal  enrollment  for  specific  modules  is  accomplished  by 
departmental  add /drop  procedures  during  the  term,  after 
proper  orientation.  Consult  your  college  advisement  cen¬ 
ter  for  the  specific  requirements  of  your  major.  Some  stu¬ 
dents  may  find  it  advisable  to  register  for  Math  100F,  Re¬ 
view  of  Fundamentals,  as  a  part  of  their  modular 
program.  The  modules  are- 

II OA.  Polynomial  and  Rational  Functions.  (1  credit) 
Independent  Study  also.  Prerequisite:  Math.  100E  or 
100F  or  equivalent. 

II OB.  Exponential  and  Logarithmic  Functions.  (% 

credit)  Independent  Study  also.  Prerequisite:  Math. 
1 10A  or  equivalent. 

HOC.  Matrices  and  Linear  Equations.  (V?  credit)  In¬ 
dependent  Study  also.  Prerequisite:  Math.  110A  or 
equivalent. 

IIOD.  Combinatorics.  (’/?  credit)  Independent  Study 
also.  Prerequisite:  Math.  1 10A  or  equivalent. 

I IOE.  Linear  Programming.  (Vz  credit)  Independent 
Study  also.  Prerequisite:  Math.  1 10C  or  equivalent. 

111.  College  Mathematics  2.  (!/2-5:Arr.:Arr.) 

Topics  in  trigonometry  and  analytic  geometry  organized 
into  modules.  The  modules  are- 

11 1  A.  Trigonometry.  (2  credits)  Independent  Study 
also.  Prerequisite:  Math.  1 10A  or  equivalent. 

11  IB.  Analytic  Geometry.  (’/?  credit)  Independent 
Study  also.  Prerequisite:  Math.  1 1 1 A  or  equivalent. 

112.  113.  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus  1,  2.  (4:4:0 
ea.)  Independent  Study  also.  Prerequisite:  Math. 
1 1 0A,B,C,D  and  1 1 1  A,  B  or  equivalent. 


Plane  analytic  geometry,  one-dimensional  differential 
and  integral  calculus,  with  applications.  Math.  112  contin-J 
ues  in  Math  113.  Math.  113  continues  in  Math.  214,  or  in 
Math.  343,  344. 

119.  Introduction  to  Calculus.  (4:4  :1)  Independent 
Study  also.  Prerequisite:  Math.  1 1 0. 

Introduction  to  plane  analytic  geometry  and  one-dimen¬ 
sional  calculus.  For  students  in  the  Colleges  of  Biological 
and  Agricultural  Sciences  and  Business. 
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121,  122.  Technical  Mathematics.  (3:2:3  ea.)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Math  1 00E;  for  1 22.  Math.  1 21 . 

College  algebra,  trigonometry,  analytic  geometry,  and 
an  introduction  to  calculus.  Problems  and  applications. 
For  students  in  industrial  and  technical  education. 


170.  Introduction  to  Finite  Mathematics.  (3:3:0)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  Math.  110  or  equivalent. 

Basic  discrete  mathematical  modeling  techniques,  pri¬ 
marily  those  used  in  the  behavioral  and  management  sci¬ 
ences. 


190.  Professional  Seminar.  (1:1:0) 

Mathematics  as  a  profession.  Required  of  mathematics 
majors  during  first  year;  open  to  other  interested  stu¬ 
dents. 

214.  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus  3.  (3:3:0)  Inde¬ 
pendent  Study  also.  Prerequisite:  Math.  113. 

Multidimensional  calculus. 

223.  Technical  Mathematics.  (3;3:0)  Prerequisite:  Math. 
122. 

Analytic  geometry  and  calculus.  For  technology  stu¬ 
dents. 

224.  Numerical  Methods  in  Technology.  (3:3:0)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  Math.  223  and  ComSci.  131. 

Interpolation,  approximation,  numerical  differentiation 
and  integration,  linear  programming,  solutions  of  equa¬ 
tions.  For  students  in  industrial  and  technical  education.  ^ 

291 R,  292R  Honors  Seminar  In  Mathematics.  (1:1:0  « 
ea.) 

Seminar  in  structure  of  mathematics  for  freshman  and 
sophomore  mathematics  majors.  Open  to  other  interested  4 
students. 

300.  History  of  Mathematics.  (3:3:0)  Independent  Study  jj 

also.  Prerequisite:  Math.  112. 

Development  of  mathematics,  emphasizing  the  under¬ 
lying  principles  and  motivations. 

301.  Foundations  of  Algebra.  (3:3:0)  Independent  Study  y 
also.  Prerequisite:  Math.  110  or  305. 

Sets,  logic,  and  basic  number  systems.  Required  of 
prospective  secondary  teachers. 

302.  Survey  of  Geometry.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Math.  112  y 
and  301 

The  logical  structure  of  Euclidean,  non-Euclidean,  and 
finite  geometries.  Required  of  prospective  secondary  j 
mathematics  teachers,  but  open  to  all.  j 

305.  Basic  Concepts  of  Mathematics.  (3:3:0)  Indepen¬ 
dent  Study  also. 

Required  of  prospective  elementary  teachers. 

306.  Concepts  of  Mathematics.  (3:3:0)  Independent 
Study  also.  Prerequisite:  Math.  305. 

Modular  arithmetic,  real  numbers,  complex  numbers, 
relations  and  functions,  and  informal  geometry.  For  pros¬ 
pective  elementary  teachers. 

307.  Mathematics  and  the  Humanities.  (3:0:0)  Indepen¬ 
dent  Study  also. 

Elementary  ideas  in  contemporary  mathematics  for 
non-physical  science  majors.  Credit  may  not  be  earned  in 
both  Math.  305  and  307. 

311.  Introduction  to  Numerical  Methods.  (3:3:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  one  semester  of  calculus. 

Interpolation,  curve  fitting,  numerical  differentiation  and 
integration,  and  numerical  solutions  to  linear,  nonlinear,1 
and  differential  systems. 

313,  314.  Modern  Computation.  (3:0:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:, 
three  semesters  of  calculus  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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Modern  computational  theory  and  practice,  involving 
oolean  algebra,  finite  fields,  logical  design,  number  the- 
ry,  computational  algorithms.  Fourier  theory,  and  inlor- 
lation  theory.  Microcomputer  laboratory. 

15.  Methods  of  Advanced  Calculus.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi¬ 
te:  Math.  214 

Topics  trom  partial  differentiation,  multiple  integration, 
ilinile  series,  unilorm  convergence.  For  engineers  and 

*  cience  majors. 

21.  Ordinary  Differentia)  Equations.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi- 
ite:  Math.  21 4  or  344 

Ordinary  differential  equations  with  applications;  Fou- 

•  er  series;  Laplace  transforms. 

22.  Topics  in  Appiied  Mathematics.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi- 
ite:  Math.  214. 

Linear  algebra,  vector  calculus,  and  Fourier  analysis. 
,  or  engineers  and  science  majors 

23.  Applied  Partial  Differential  Equations,  (3:3:0)  Pre- 
equisite:  Math.  321. 

Boundary  value  problems;  transform  methods;  Fourier 
eries;  Bessel  functions;  Legendre  polynomials.  For  engi- 
t  ieers  and  science  majors 

32.  introduction  to  Complex  Analysis.  (3:3:0)  Prereq- 
lisite:  Math.  344  (or  214). 

'  Complex  algebra,  analytic  functions,  integration  in  the 
omplex  plane,  infinite  series,  theory  of  residues,  con- 
ormal  mapping. 

143.  Elementary  Linear  Algebra.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
4ath.  119  or  112. 

J  Linear  systems,  matrices,  vectors  and  vector  spaces, 
near  transformations,  determinants,  quadratic  forms.  Ei- 
3.  jen  values  and  Eigen  vectors. 

144.  Caiculus  of  Several  Variables.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
‘  s/lath  113,  343. 

a‘  Partial  differentiation,  the  Jacobian  matrix,  and  integral 
heorems  of  vector  calculus. 

150.  Combinatorics  and  Graph  Theory.  (3:3:0)  Prereq- 
jisite:  Math.  343. 

jj  Permutations,  combinations,  recurrence  relations, 
d  naps,  graphs  and  digraphs,  coloring  problems,  appli¬ 
cations. 

171,  372.  Abstract  Algebra.  (3:3:0  ea  )  Prerequisite: 
Vlath.  343;  for  372.  Math.  371. 

'■  Groups,  rings,  fields,  vector  spaces,  linear  transforma¬ 
tions,  matrices,  field  extensions,  etc. 

387.  Theory  of  Numbers.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Math  1 10 
j  or  301. 

*  Foundations  of  number  Iheory;  congruences;  residues; 
reciprocity  law;  Diophantine  equations. 

‘  391 R,  392R.  Honors  Seminar  in  Mathematics.  (1:1:0 
,  ea.) 

-  Topics  from  classical  problems  of  antiquity,  com- 
I  binatorial  mathematics,  graph  iheory,  real  functions,  num¬ 
ber  theory,  and  functional  equations. 

411.  Numerical  Methods.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Math.  31 1 
or  equivalent. 

Continued  fractions,  rational  and  economized  approx- 
.  imations;  ordinary  differential  equations,  initial,  boundary, 
and  systems;  Eigen  values;  nonlinear  systems  ol  equa¬ 
tions;  Fourier  and  other  orthogonal  methods;  multiple  in¬ 
tegrals;  minimum  methods. 

434.  Introduction  to  Ordinary  Differential  Equations. 

(3:3:0)  Independent  Study  also.  Prerequisite:  Math.  344 
(or  214  and  343). 

Methods  and  theory  of  ordinary  differential  equations. 

451 R.  Topics  In  Geometry  1.  (3:3:0  ea  )  Independent 
Study  also.  Prerequisite:  Math.  302  and  343  or  equiva¬ 
lent. 

Topics  selected  from  the  various  aspects  of  synthetic, 
analytic,  algebraic,  and  differential  geomelry.  etc 

480.  Mathematical  Modeis.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite.  Math. 
344,  434  (or  321);  concurrent  registration  in  Math.  311 
and  371. 

Construction,  solution,  and  interpretation  of  discrete 


and  continuous  models  applied  to  problems  in  the  phys¬ 
ical,  natural,  and  social  sciences. 

495R.  Readings  In  Mathematics.  (1 -2:0:1 -3  ea.)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  consent  of  instructor 

Directed  readings  beyond  the  scope  of  usual  under¬ 
graduate  courses.  Olfered  on  demand. 

501.  Real  Numbers.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Math.  371 
Extensive  examination  ol  various  axiomatic  descriptions 

of  the  real  numbers  and  the  interrelationships  among 
these  descriptions. 

502.  Set  Theory.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Math.  371 . 
Zermelo-Fraenkel  axioms  for  set  theory,  the  axiom  ol 

choice,  ordinal  and  cardinal  numbers,  and  algebra  of 
sets. 

508.  Mathematlcai  Logic.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Math.  371 
or  541. 

Propositional  and  first-order  predicate  calculi,  set  theo¬ 
ries,  well-ordering,  and  transfimte  induction. 

512.  Numerical  Analysis.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Math. 
411. 

Theory  of  constructive  methods  in  mathematical  an¬ 
alysis. 

51 3R.  Advanced  Topics  in  Applied  Mathematics.  (3:3:0 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Offered  on  demand. 

541,  542.  Introduction  to  Reai  Analysis.  (3:3:0  ea  )  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Math.  344  (or  31 5);  for  542.  Math.  54 1 . 

Rigorous  treatment  of  continuity,  differentiability,  in¬ 
tegration  of  functions  ol  real  variables,  and  infinite  senes. 

551,  552.  Introduction  to  Topology.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  completion  of  or  concurrent  registration  in  Math. 
541;  for  552,  Math.  541. 

Axiomatic  treatment  of  linearly  ordered  spaces,  metric 
spaces,  arcs,  and  Jordan  curves;  types  of  con¬ 
nectedness. 

585.  Matrix  Analysis.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Math.  343  and 
371. 

Characteristic  values,  canonical  lorms,  and  functions  of 
matrices,  with  applications. 

629.  Teaching  Mathematics  in  Secondary  Schools. 

(3:2:0) 

Offered  on  demand. 

631,  632,  Compiex  Anaiysls.  (3:3:0  ea )  Prerequisite: 
Math.  332,  542;  for  632,  Math.  631 . 

634,  635.  Theory  of  Ordinary  Differential  Equations. 

(3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  Math.  321  or  434,  41  1. 

641,  642.  Functions  of  a  Reai  Variabie.  (3:3.0  ea.)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Math.  542;  lor  642,  Math.  641 . 

643R.  Special  Topics  In  Analysis.  (3:3:0  ea  )  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Math  542. 

Continued  fractions,  stochastic  processes,  generalized 
functions,  etc. 

645.  Tensor  Anaiysls.  (3:3.0)  Prerequisite:  Math.  344  or 

542. 

Offered  on  demand 

647,  648.  Theory  of  Partial  Ditferentiai  Equations. 

(3:3:0  ea  )  Prerequisite:  Math.  436,  542;  for  648.  Math. 
647. 

Otlered  on  demand 

651,  652.  General  Topology  1,  2.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequi¬ 
site.  consent  of  instructor 

653R.  Special  Topics  In  Geometry.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequi¬ 
site.  Math.  372,  451 R. 

Topics  from  n-dimensional  projective  and  algebraic 
geometry,  foundations,  transformations,  curves  and  sur¬ 
faces,  forms  and  sheat  theory. 

655R.  Advanced  Special  Topics  in  Topology.  (3:3  0 

ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  ol  instructor.  Offered  on  de¬ 
mand. 

661,  662.  Functional  Analysis.  (3:3:0  ea  )  Prerequisite: 
Math.  632  and  642;  for  662,  Math.  661 
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671,  672.  Algebra.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  Math.  371. 
372;  for  672,  Math.  671. 

675R.  Special  Topics  in  Algebra.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Math.  671 . 

681.  Linear  Algebra.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Math.  371, 
372. 

Offered  on  demand. 

695R.  Readings  In  Mathematics.  (1-2:1 -2:0  ea.) 

Offered  on  demand. 

699R.  Master’s  Thesis.  (1-9:Arr.:Arr.  ea  ) 


Mechanical  Engineering 


Professors:  Andersen  (Chairman,  242C  CB),  Cannon, 
Free,  Heaton,  Polve,  Ulrich,  Warner,  Wille  (on  leave). 

Associate  Professor:  Chase. 

Assistant  Professors:  Callister,  Woolley. 


Degree  Programs 

Mechanical  Engineering  (B.S.) 

Mechanical  Engineering  (M.E.) 

Mechanical  Engineering  (M.S.) 

Engineering  (Ph  D.) 

Mechanical  engineering  is  the  branch  of  applied  sci¬ 
ence  that  deals  with  the  analysis,  design,  development, 
fabrication,  and  application  of  products  that  are  pre¬ 
dominately  mechanical  and  energy  related.  By  its  very 
nature,  mechanical  engineering  includes  many  varieties 
of  specialization.  All  students  are  provided  with  a  central 
core  of  engineering  fundamentals.  By  proper  selection  of 
elective  courses,  you  can  increase  your  depth  in  such 
specialized  areas  as  (1)  aerospace,  (2)  automatic  con¬ 
trols  and  systems  analysis,  (3)  bioengineering,  (4)  fluid 
mechanics,  (5)  heat  transfer,  (6)  computer-aided  design, 
(7)  materials  and  metallurgy,  (3)  mechanical  design,  (9) 
nuclear  engineering,  (10)  solid  mechanics,  (11)  ther¬ 
modynamics,  (12)  vibrations  and  dynamics,  and  (13)  en¬ 
gineering  management.  You  are  assigned  an  adviser  to 
work  with  you  in  developing  your  individual  program. 

The  curriculum  in  mechanical  engineering  is  fully  ac¬ 
credited  by  the  Accreditation  Board  tor  Engineering  and 
Technology,  Inc.  (ABET). 


Program  Requirements 

Mechanical  Engineering  (B.S.) 

To  receive  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  mechanical  engineer¬ 
ing,  you  must  complete  courses  satisfying  University  gen¬ 
eral  education  requirements  and  departmental  require¬ 
ments  with  a  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  at  least 
2.0  (C).  A  maximum  of  9  hours  of  D  credit  may  be  applied 
toward  fulfilling  departmental  requirements. 

For  engineering  majors  who  are  satisfying  the  Category 
II  requirements  of  the  general  education  program,  only 
two  Social  Systems  evaluations  and  only  two  Arts  and 
Letters  evaluations  are  required,  but  no  Natural  Science 
evaluations  are  required. 

I.  Prerequisite:  DesT.  Ill  and  Math.  110  or  their  high 
school  equivalents.  You  may  take  placement  tests  prior  to 
registration  to  be  excused  from  taking  these  classes. 

II.  Required  courses: 

A  suggested  sequence  of  department-required  courses 
for  the  tour-year  B.S.  program  is  outlined  below.  Curricu¬ 
lum  flow  charts  showing  required  course  sequences  for 
the  four-year  B.S.  program  are  available  from  the  Me¬ 
chanical  Engineering  Department  office.  Suggested 


course  sequences  for  those  attending  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer  Terms  and  for  the  integrated  master’s  program  are 
also  available.  Failure  to  take  courses  in  their  proper  se¬ 
quence  may  delay  graduation.  You  should  also  see  your 
adviser  for  additional  guidance  in  course  planning. 


First  Year 

MechEng.  101,  151 
MechEng.  291 R,  291 R 
Math.  112,  113 
Physics  121, 221 
DesT.  212 


F  W 

2  2 

0.3  0.3 

4  4 

3  3 


Second  Year 

MechEng.  201 , 251 
MechEng.  291 R,  291 R 
CivEng.  103,  204 
CivEng.  203 
Math.  214,  321 
Math.  311 
Physics  122 

Third  Year 

MechEng.  321, 322 
MechEng.  361, 362 
MechEng.  371, 372 
MechEng.  337 
MechEng.  291 R,  291 R 
ElecEng.  301 
Chem.  105,  106 
Engl  316 


F  W 

2  3 

0.3  0.3 

2  3 
3 

3  3 
3 


F  W 

3  4 

2~"  2 

3  3 

0.3  0.3 

0.3  0.3 

2 

4  4 
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Fourth  Year 

MechEng.  412,  440 
MechEng.  473,  474 
MechEng.  291 R,  291 R 
ElecEng.  302  or  304 
ElecEng.  303  or  305 
Technical  electives 

Major  hours  req.:  103.4 


F  W 

3’/2  3’/z 

2  2 

0.3  0.3 

2 
1 

3  6  i 


Technical  Etectives 

You  may  choose  three  technical  electives  in  the  B.S.  pro 
gram  and  six  technical  electives  in  the  M.E.  program.  The 
technical  electives  may  be  chosen  from  500-level  me 
chanical  engineering  courses  or  selected  courses  taugh 
by  other  departments  with  the  approval  of  your  adviser. 

Integrated  Master’s  Program 

To  increase  flexibility  in  scheduling,  the  integrated  mas 
ter's  program  is  available  in  which  you  may  work  on  the 1 II. 
B.S.  and  M.E.  degrees  simultaneously  during  the  las 
three  years  (six  semesters).  The  B.S.  degree  may  be  re 
ceived  simultaneously  with  or  prior  to  receiving  the  M.E 
degree.  To  enter  the  integrated  master's  program,  file  arj 
application  and  course  outline  for  both  the  B.S.  and  M.E 
programs  at  the  beginning  of  your  junior  year.  After  ac  1 
ceptance,  you  may  take  courses  for  graduate  credit.  Prio 
to  taking  the  last  30  hours  ot  course  work,  you  must  b< 
accepted  by  the  Graduate  School.  A  minimum  GPA  of  2 A 
during  the  previous  60  hours  is  required  to  be  admitted  t<; 
the  integrated  program.  A  minimum  GPA  ot  3.0  is  re 
quired  for  master's  program  classes. 


Mechanical  Engineering  (M.E.) 

This  program  is  designed  to  provide  the  breadth  of  expe 
rience  encountered  by  a  practicing  professional  engineer 
To  increase  flexibility  in  scheduling,  a  special  program  (in 1 
tegrated  master’s  program)  is  available  in  which  you  ma; 
work  on  the  B.S.  and  M.E  degrees  simultaneously  durini 
the  last  three  years  (six  semesters).  The  details  of  the  in 
tegrated  master's  program  are  described  in  the  under 
graduate  section. 

I.  Prerequisite:  A  bachelor’s  degree  in  mechanical  engi 
neering,  or,  wilh  the  consent  of  the  faculty,  an  allied  dis 
cipline. 
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l  I  Requirements:  Minimum  ot  30'/?  hours,  including  a 
rj  project  (3  hours  minimum.  MechEng.  698R). 

*  II.  Required  courses:  MechEng.  510,  534,  591 R;  Elec- 
J  :ng.  302  and  303,  or  304  and  305;  and  two  of  the  follow- 

ng  three  courses:  Math.  31 1 , 322,  323. 

*  Mechanical  Engineering  (M.S.) 

3  This  is  a  research-type  program  designed  tor  those  who 
Dlan  a  research  or  development  career  in  engineering 

.  Prerequisite:  Same  as  M.E.  degree 

I.  Requirements:  Minimum  of  30’/2  hours,  including  thesis 
H  ;6  hours  minimum,  699R). 

II.  Required  courses:  MechEng.  591 R  and  6  hours  of 
3  mathematics  beyond  the  level  ot  ordinary  differential 

aquations. 

Engineering  (Ph.D.) 

This  program  is  administered  by  an  interdepartmental 
committee.  For  further  details,  see  the  College  ot  Engi- 
^  neering  Sciences  and  Technology  section  ot  this  catalog. 


Mechanical  Engineering  Courses 

101.  introduction  to  Mechanical  Engineering  Systems. 

(2:1:3) 

Elementary  design  problems  and  basic  computation 
techniques. 

1  1 51 .  introductory  Metallurgy.  (2: 1 :3) 

‘  Nature  of  metals;  metallurgical  examination  and  testing; 
;  phase  diagrams;  metal  production  and  heat  treatment; 
foundry  processes;  forming  and  welding  processes;  pow¬ 
der  metallurgy;  and  associated  laboratories 

201 .  introduction  to  System  Design.  (2:1  3) 

Student  design  experience  including  innovation,  analy¬ 
sis,  working  drawings,  construction,  testing,  and  com¬ 
petitive  demonstration  of  performance;  digital  computer 
as  a  design  tool;  programming  techniques  using  FOR¬ 
TRAN 


251.  Principles  of  Applied  Metallurgy.  (3:2:3) 

Control  ot  physical  properties  by  strain,  solution  and 
precipitation  hardening,  recrystallization,  and  multiphase 
alloying,  emphasizing  quantitative  properties  predictions 
based  upon  microstructures. 

291 R.  Undergraduate  Seminar.  (0.3: 1:0  ea  ) 

Required  each  semester  for  all  undergraduate  majors. 
Seminars  on  current  topics.  Coliege  Lecture  attendance 
required. 

299R.  Cooperative  Education:  Mechanical  Engineer¬ 
ing.  (V2-3:0:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department 
and  college  coordinators.  Students  must  meet  depart¬ 
mental  requirements  and  consult  adviser  prior  to  enroll¬ 
ment. 

On-the-job  experience.  Report  required. 

301,  302.  Elements  ot  Thermoscience  1,  2.  (3:3:0  ea.) 
Prerequisite:  MechEng.  301— Physics  122;  MechEng. 
302— MechEng.  301,  CivEng.  204,  and  Math.  321. 

First  and  second  laws  of  thermodynamics;  fluid  statics, 
incompressible  and  compressible  fluid  flow;  heat  transfer 
by  conduction,  convection,  and  radiation,  applied  to  elec¬ 
trical  equipment. 

321.  Thermodynamics.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Physics  122 
and  concurrent  registration  in  MechEng  364. 

Fundamentals  ot  classical  thermodynamics  tor  me¬ 
chanical  engineering  majors,  emphasizing  the  macro¬ 
scopic  approach.  Covers  cycles  as  well  as  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  combustion. 


322.  Thermodynamics.  (4:3:3)  Prerequisite:  MechEng. 
321. 

Continuation  ot  MechEng.  321 . 

337.  Kinematics.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisite:  CivEng  204. 

Relative  motion  of  links  in  mechanisms;  velocities  and 
accelerations  ot  machine  parts;  rolling  contact,  cams; 
synthesis  of  mechanisms.  Includes  computer-aided  de¬ 
sign  techniques. 

361.  Mechanical  Engineering  instrumentation  1. 

(2:1 :3)  Prerequisite:  Physics  221 ,  Math.  321 . 

Theory  and  application  of  static  and  dynamic  measure¬ 
ments  Relationship  between  transducers,  amplifiers,  and 
readout  devices.  Single  and  multiple  sample  analysis  of 
errors 

362.  Mechanical  Engineering  Instrumentation  2. 

(2:1:3)  Prerequisite:  MechEng.  361,  concurrent  registra¬ 
tion  in  322. 

Continuation  ot  MechEng  361 

371.  Design:  Engineering,  Economics,  Entrepreneur- 
ship.  (3:3:0) 

Engineering  practices,  marketing,  economics,  and  law 
applied  to  the  product  development  process. 

372.  Analysis  and  Manufacture  of  Machine  Com¬ 
ponents.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisite:  CivEng.  103  and  203. 

Theory,  design,  and  manufacture. 

399R.  Cooperative  Education:  Mechanical  Engineer¬ 
ing.  (3:0:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department  and 
college  coordinators.  Students  must  meet  departmental 
requirements  and  consult  adviser  prior  to  enrollment. 
On-the-job  experience.  Report  required. 

412.  Fluid  Mechanics  1.  (3’/2:3:2)  Prerequisite:  Mech¬ 
Eng.  321. 

Fluid  statics,  viscous  flow;  dimensional  analysis;  in¬ 
compressible  flow,  compressible  flow;  fluid  meters;  litt 
and  drag;  dynamic  similarity;  momentum;  potential  theo¬ 
ry;  fluid  machinery. 

440.  Heat  Transfer.  (3'/2:3:2)  Prerequisite:  MechEng. 
321, 412;  Math.  321. 

Fundamentals  of  heat  Iransfer;  basic  laws;  conduction; 
convection;  change  ot  phase,  radiation. 

473.  Design  for  Manufacture.  (2:1:3)  Prerequisite: 
MechEng  372. 

Manufacturing  considerations  in  machine  design,  toler¬ 
ances,  surface  finish,  design  praclice  for  machining, 
forming,  welding,  casting 

474.  Design  of  Mechanical  Systems.  (2:0:6)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  MechEng.  371 , 412,  473. 

Student  design  ot  a  system,  feasibility  study,  business- 
economic  analysis,  drawing,  mockup,  test  prototype  fabri¬ 
cation.  Individual  or  group  work. 

510.  Fluid  Mechanics  2.  (3’/2:3:2)  Prerequisite:  Math. 
321 ;  MechEng.  412. 

Compressible  flow;  shock  effects;  Fanno  and  Rayleigh 
lines;  generalized  one-dimensional  tlow. 

511.  intermediate  Gas  Dynamics.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
MechEng.  510. 

Potential  theory  and  Euler's  equations.  Supersonic  and 
subsonic  multidimensional  flow.  Method  ot  character¬ 
istics;  small  perturbation  theory;  Hodograph  theory.  Theo¬ 
retical  airfoil  coefficients,  etc. 

512.  Boundary  Layer  Theory.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Mech¬ 
Eng.  41 2  or  consent  of  instructor 

The  stress  tensor,  Navier-Stokes  equations;  exact  solu¬ 
tions  tor  parallel  flow;  lubrication  theory;  Prandtl’s  equa¬ 
tions;  separation;  Karman-Pohlhausen  integral  methods; 
applications 
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515.  Applied  Aerodynamics  and  Flight  Mechanics. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  MechEng.  322. 

Modern  applied  aerodynamics:  performance,  stability, 
and  control  of  aerospace  vehicles. 

521.  Energy  Resources  and  Conversion.*  (3:3.0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  MechEng.  322  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Energy  resources  and  energy  conversion  systems  us¬ 
ing  the  principles  of  thermodynamics. 

531.  Principles  ol  Automatic  Control.*  (3:3:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  MechEng.  41 2.  534;  Math.  321 . 

Transfer  functions  applied  to  mechanical,  hydraulic, 
pneumatic,  and  electrical  components  and  their  com¬ 
bination.  Block  diagrams;  Nyquist  and  Routh  criteria 
Bode's  and  root  locus  plots;  integral  and  error  rate  com¬ 
pensation.  Nonlinear  systems. 

533.  Stress  Analysis  and  Design  of  Mechanical  Struc¬ 
tures.*  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  CivEng.  303. 

Methods  ol  predicting  stress  and  deflection;  optimiza¬ 
tion  ol  components;  applications  to  vehicle  and  aero¬ 
space  structure  design;  curved  beams  and  rings;  semi- 
monocoque  structures. 

534.  Dynamic  System  Analysis  and  Modeling.(3'/z:3:2) 
Prerequisite:  Math.  321,  CivEng.  304. 

Lumped  models  of  mechanical,  electrical-mechanical, 
fluid,  and  thermal  systems:  graphic  models;  physical  sys¬ 
tem  response;  digital  and  analog  simulation. 

535.  Advanced  Vibration  Analysis.*  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
Math.  321,  CivEng.  304 

Vibrations  ol  systems  with  multiple  degrees  of  freedom; 
vibrations  ol  elastic  bodies;  random  vibration;  simple  non¬ 
linear  systems. 

537.  Advanced  Kinematics.*  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Mech¬ 
Eng.  431. 

Geometry  ol  constrained  motion  applied  to  linkage  de¬ 
sign;  computer-aided  design  ol  mechanisms. 

541.  Advanced  Heat  Transfer.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
MechEng.  440,  Math.  31 1  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Heat  transfer  analysis  by  numerical  and  analog  meth- ' 
ods.  Finite  difference  and  finite  element  methods,  stability 
and  error  analysis.  Use  of  digital  computers  in  heat  trans¬ 
fer. 

542.  Design  ol  Heat-Transfer  Systems.*  (3:3:0)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  MechEng.  440. 

Design  of  heat-transfer  devices  and  heat-exchange 
systems  associated  with  environmental  temperature  con¬ 
trol,  electronic  cooling,  and  aerospace  vehicles. 

552.  Design  and  Materials  Applications.  (3:3:0)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  MechEng.  351, 454. 

Applied  and  residual  stresses;  materials  selection;  stat¬ 
ic,  impact,  and  fatigue  strength;  fatigue  damage;  surface 
treatments;  elastic  deflection  and  stability— all  as  applied 
to  mechanical  design. 

554.  Advanced  Manufacturing  Processes.  (3:3:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  MechEng.  351  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Basic  analysis  of  forming,  machining,  welding,  and  cas¬ 
ting  processes,  emphasizing  microstructures.  Selection  of 
process  parameters,  considering  economics  and  material 
properties. 

557.  Corrosion.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Chem.  105  and 
senior  or  first-year  graduate  standing 

Basic  principles,  eight  common  forms  ol  corrosion, 
testing,  materials,  applications,  modern  theory,  and  high 
temperature  metal-gas  reactions. 

575.  Optimization  Techniques  in  Engineering.  (3:3:0) 

Prerequisite:  FORTRAN  or  similar  computer  language 
background,  Math.  321  or  equivalent. 

Application  of  nonlinear  computer  optimization  tech¬ 


niques  to  constrained  engineering  design.  Theory  and  f 
use  of  "state  of  the  art"  computer  routines. 

581.  Internal  Combustion  Engines.*  (3:2:3)  Prerequi-  3 

site:  MechEng.  322. 

Spark  ignition  and  compression  ignition  engines;  actual  j 
cycles;  performance  characteristics;  carburetion  and  igni-  ? 
tion  principles;  detonation  and  combustion.  Laboratory 
work  with  three  advanced  engine  testing  cells. 

584.  Design  of  Propulsion  Engines  and  other  Fluid  Ma¬ 
chinery.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  MechEng.  412. 

Design  and  synthesis  of  radial  and  axial  flow  machines, 
pumps,  and  rocket,  ramjet,  and  turbojet  engines;  appli¬ 
cation  ol  fluid  flow  and  thermodynamic  fundamentals. 

591 R.  Seminar.  (V^:1 :0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  senior  standing.  | 
Student  and  faculty  presentations  ol  current  topics. 

595R.  Special  Topics  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

(Arr.)  Prerequisite:  consent  ol  department  chairman.  ' 

611.  Theories  of  Fluid  Turbulence.*  (3:3:0)  Prerequi-  1 
site:  MechEng.  412;  Math.  322,  323. 

Theoretical  and  experimental  study,  including  statistical 
and  phenomenological  models.  Reynolds  convention  ap¬ 
plied  to  classical  tlow  equations. 

612.  Principles  of  Ideal-Fluid  Dynamics.*  (3:3:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  MechEng.  412;  Math.  322,  323. 

Ideal-fluid  hydrodynamics  and  aerodynamics,  including 
ideal-fluid  assumptions,  rotational  and  irrotational  flow, 
acyclic  and  cyclic  motion,  circulation,  and  lilt. 

631.  Advanced  Automatic  Control  Applications.  (3:3:0) 
Prerequisite:  MechEng.  531. 

Mechanical  control  system  analysis  by  computer  meth¬ 
ods;  nonlinear  methods;  applications  of  modern  control 
theory  and  computer  controllers. 

637.  Dynamics  In  Mechanical  System  Design.*  (3:3:0) 
Prerequisite:  MechEng.  531  or  534. 

Applied  design  analysis  of  complex  systems  needing  ■ 
evaluation  of  vibrations,  transient  response,  and/or  feed-! 
back  control.  Classical,  modern,  and  computer  tech¬ 
niques. 

641 R.  Special  Topics  in  Heat-Transfer  Theory.*  (3:3:C 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  MechEng  440. 

Analysis  of  heat  transfer  in  conduction,  convection,  or 
radiation.  ‘I 

651.  Advanced  Topics  in  Manufacturing.*  (3:3:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  MechEng.  554  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Presentation  and  evaluation  of  advanced  aspects  o' 
material  behavior,  forming,  welding,  casting,  and  machin¬ 
ing. 

661.  Selected  Topics  In  Solid  Mechanics.*  (3:Arr.:Arr.; 
Prerequisite:  CivEng.  303,  Math.  321. 

Three-dimensional  equations  of  elasticity  applied  to  en¬ 
gineering  problems  including  tensor  notation,  wave  prop 
agation,  computer  solutions,  and  rate-dependent  and  in¬ 
elastic  materials. 

695R.  Special  Problems  for  Master’s  Students.  (1  -3:3:C 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  permission  of  departmental  chairman. 

tl  697R.  Research.*  (6-9:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

698R.  Project  for  Master  of  Engineering.  (1-5:0:Arr 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  graduate  standing  in  mechanical  engi 
neering  program. 

Design  or  research  project  in  support  of  the  Master  0 
Engineering  program. 

699R.  Master’s  Thesis.  (1-9:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 
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id  791 R.  Seminar  for  Doctoral  Students.  (1:1:0  ea.) 

795R.  Selected  Topics  In  Mechanical  Engineering.  (1- 

J"  3:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

91 

797R.  Research  for  Doctoral  Students.  (6-9:Arr  Arr 
7  ea ) 

799R.  Doctoral  Dissertation.  (1-18:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 
t*  “Electives  ollered  on  demand 


>  Microbiology 


Professors:  Burton.  Donaldson.  Jensen.  Larsen,  North, 
R.  Sagers  (Chairman,  775  WIDB),  Wrighi. 

Associate  Professors:  Bradshaw,  Johnson  (Graduate 
Coordinator,  887  WIDB). 

Assistant  Professors:  S.  Anderson.  Leavitt. 
a  Instructors:  Allman,  Moore,  Peterson. 

Special  Instructor:  G.  Sagers. 

Adjunct  Professors:  J  Anderson,  Bolick,  Butler,  Call, 
Kepas,  Lovell. 

'  Laboratory  Supervisee  Lee 

3  The  Microbiology  Deparlment  oilers  programs  leading 
i  to  specialization  in  lood  microbiology,  immunology,  indus¬ 
trial  microbiology,  medical  microbiology,  microbial  ecolo¬ 
gy,  microbial  genetics,  microbial  physiology,  and  virology. 
Graduates  are  employed  in  a  wide  variety  of  positions  in 
industry,  hospitals,  government  agencies,  and  univer- 
.  silies. 
i 

Degree  Programs 

j  Microbiology  (B.S.) 

Premedicine  (B.S.) 
f  Predentistry  (B.S.) 

'  Medical  Technology  (B.S.) 

■  Genetics  (M.S.) 

Microbiology  (M.S.) 

Medical  Technology  (M.S.) 

1  Microbiology  (Ph.D.) 

Genetics  (Ph.D.) 


Program  Requirements 

No  hours  ol  D  credit  in  microbiology  will  be  acceptable 
for  graduation.  Only  5  hours  of  D  credit  in  required  sup¬ 
porting  courses  will  be  acceptable  for  graduation. 


Microbiology  (B.S.) 

I.  Math.  1 10A.B.C.D  or  121  and  119;  Chem.  105,  106, 
223,  351  (106),  352,  353,  481  (353);  Physics  201,  or  105 
and  107,  202  (201)  or  106  and  108. 

II.  Micro.  1 00.  201 , 331 ,  491 R,  501 . 51 1 . 51 2.  531 . 

III.  5  hours  from:  Micro.  361,  381.  391,  407.  495R,  521, 
522,  (Chem.  481 ),  541 ;  Micro.  551 . 

Major  hours  req.:  67 ‘/2 


Premedical-Predental  Science  (B.S.) 

I.  Bot.  376  or  Zool.  374;  Math.  110A.B,C,D,  1 1 1  A,  and 
for  premedicine  only  Math.  119;  Chem.  105,  106,  351. 
352,  353;  Physics  201  or  105  and  107,  202  or  106  and 

|  108;  Micro.  100,  201 , 331 , 491R.  501. 511. 512,  531. 

II.  5  hours  from:  Micro.  361,  381,  391,  407,  495R,  521, 

!  522,541,551. 

Major  hours  req.:  5814 


Medical  Technology  (B.S.) 

Math.  1 10A.B.C.D;  Chem.  105,  106,  223.351.  352,  481; 
Physics  105  or  201;  Physics  106  and  108  or  202;  Zool. 
260  (or  203  for  predentistry).  317;  Micro.  102,  201,  331, 
393,  394,  399 R,  407,  420.  421 , 491 R.  501 , 51 1 , 51 3. 

Major  hours  req.:  7914 


Microbiology  (M.S.) 

I.  Prerequisite:  Adequate  preparation  or  enrollment  in 
foundation  courses  after  entering  Graduate  School. 

II.  Minors  permitted:  Any  approved  biological  or  physical 
science  minor. 

III.  Required.  Micro.  331,  501,  511, 512,  531,  541,  551, 
581 , 691 R  (2  hours),  one  year  ol  inorganic  college  chem¬ 
istry,  one  semester  of  quantitative  analysis.  Chem.  351, 
352,  353,  481,  484  or  685,  687;  Physics  201, 202;  Math. 
119. 

IV.  An  approved  teaching  experience  ol  one  semester  is 
required 

V.  24  hours  plus  thesis  (6  hours  minimum). 

Medical  Technology  (Nonthesis)  (M.S.) 

Offered  to  certitied  medical  technologists  with  two  years 
postcertitication  experience. 

I.  Requirements  are  the  same  as  for  other  M.S.  pro¬ 
grams,  except  A)  no  thesis  is  required  and  B)  32  hours  ot 
minimum  course  work  and  two  semesters  ol  approved 
teaching  experience  is  required. 


Microbiology  (Ph.D.) 

Genetics  (Ph.D.) 

I.  Prerequisite:  Master's  degree  in  a  biological  or  physical 
science  or  recommendation  by  the  departmental  gradu¬ 
ate  admissions  committee  that  an  exceptional  student 
may  bypass  the  M.S.  degree  with  direct  acceptance  into 
the  doctoral  program. 

II.  Minors  permitted:  Any  approved  minor  in  biological  or 
physical  science. 

III.  Hours  determined  by  the  advisory  committee  and  the 
student.  Written  qualifying  examination  prior  to  selection 
of  dissertation  topic.  (This  exam  may  be  waived  il  mas¬ 
ter's  degree  was  obtained  at  BYU.)  Written  and  oral  com¬ 
prehensive  examination  upon  completion  ot  tool  require¬ 
ments  and  all  course  work. 

IV.  Two  semesters  of  approved  teaching  experience  re¬ 
quired. 

V.  Required:  Course  in  calculus,  Chem.  461.  685,  686; 
Micro.  641, 661, 691 R. 

VI.  36  hours  beyond  the  master's  degree  (including  18 
hours  dissertation). 


Microbiology  Courses 

100.  Introduction  to  Microbiological  Techniques. 

(1:0:3) 

Nature,  functions,  and  basic  techniques  ol  micro¬ 
biological  laboratories. 

102.  introduction  to  Medical  Technology  Laboratory. 

(1:0:3) 

Hospital  laboratory  techniques. 

121.  Introductory  Microbiology.  (3:3  0) 

Preparatory  course  lor  broad  evaluation  in  biological 
science,  natural  science.  Category  II  Recommended  lor 
students  seeking  a  liberal  education  in  microbiology  who 
do  not  have  the  prerequisites  to  take  the  more  advanced 
courses  Fundamental  biological  processes  observed  in 
microorganisms.  Only  one  ot  the  two  courses  121,  321 
may  be  taken  for  credit. 
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122.  Introductory  Microbiology  Laboratory.  (1  0:2)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  concurrent  registration  in  Micro.  121 . 

Series  ol  experiments  illustrating  fundamental  principles 
of  microbiology. 

201.  (Micro.-Bot.-Zool.)  Introduction  to  Biology.  (4:5:0) 
Prerequisite:  Chem.  105;  concurrent  registration  in 
Chem.  106. 

Basic  principles  for  majors  and  minors  in  biology. 


311.  Sanitation  and  Public  Health.  (2:2.0)  Independent 
Study  also. 

Roles  of  the  individual  and  the  community  in  maintain¬ 
ing  a  healthful  environment. 

321.  General  Microbiology.  (3:3:0)  Independent  Study 
also.  Prerequisite:  any  chemistry  course  and  any  biology 
course.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Micro. 
121. 

Microbial  world,  emphasizing  disease-producing  micro¬ 
organisms. 

322.  General  Microbiology  Laboratory.  (1:0:2)  Prerequi¬ 
site;  concurrent  or  previous  registration  in  Micro.  321. 

331.  Microbiology.  (5:3:6)  Prerequisite:  Micro.  201  and 
one  year  of  inorganic  chemistry. 

First  course  for  majors  and  minors  in  microbiology  or 
medical  technology  and  others  desiring  a  comprehensive 
course  in  microbiology. 

361.  Food  and  Dairy  Microbiology.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisite: 
Micro.  121  or  equivalent. 

□  Botany  376.  Genetics.  (3:3:0) 

□  Zoology  374.  Genetics.  (3:3:0) 

381.  Water  and  Sewage  Microbiology.  (2:1:3) 

391.  Clinical  Pathology.  (3:2:3) 

Theory  and  application  of  diagnostic  methods  em¬ 
ployed  in  hospital  laboratories 

393.  Pathophysiology  and  Laboratory  Diagnosis. 

(5:5:0) 

Medical  laboratory  techniques  in  hematology,  blood 
banking,  coagulation,  and  serology. 

394.  Pathophysiology  and  Laboratory  Diagnosis  (Lab¬ 
oratory).  (4:0:15)  Prerequisite:  Micro.  393,  420,  501, 
511. 

399R.  Co-op  Ed.:  Medical  Technology  Hospital  Intern¬ 
ship.  (1-9:0:40  ea.) 

407.  Clinical  Microbiology.  (3:0:9) 

Isolation  and  identification  of  pathogenic  bacteria  and 
fungi. 

411.  Epidemiology.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  Micro.  121  or 
equivalent. 


420.  Pathophysiology  and  Laboratory  Diagnosis. 

(5:5:0)  Prerequisite:  Chem.  351 , 352,  481 . 

Medical  laboratory  techniques  in  urinalysis,  clinical 
chemistry,  and  clinical  microbiology. 

421.  Pathophysiology  and  Laboratory  Diagnosis  (Lab¬ 
oratory).  (4:0:15)  Prerequisite:  Chem,  351, 352,  and  481 
and  concurrent  registration  in  Micro.  420. 


491 R.  Undergraduate  Seminar.  (1:1:0  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
Micro.  501 . 


495R.  Special  Problems.  (Arr.) 

501.  Pathogenic  Microbiology.  (5:3:6)  Prerequisite  Mi¬ 
cro.  321  and  322  or  Micro.  121  and  122. 

511.  Immunology.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  Micro.  321  and 
322  or  Micro.  121  and  122. 

512.  Immunology  Laboratory.  (2:0:6)  Prerequisite:  pre¬ 
vious  or  concurrent  registration  in  Micro.  51 1 . 

513.  Serology  Laboratory.  (1:0:3)  Prerequisite:  previous 
or  concurrent  registration  in  Micro.  51 1 . 

521.  Industrial  Microbiology.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  Micro. 
331  and  biochemistry. 

522.  Industrial  Microbiology  Laboratory.  (1 :0:3)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  completion  of  or  concurrent  registration  in  Micro. 
521. 

531 .  Virology.  (4:2:6)  Prerequisite:  Micro.  501  or  51 1 . 

541.  Molecular  Biology.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Chem.  351 
and  352. 

Cellular  processes  at  the  molecular  level. 

551.  Advanced  Microbiology.  (5:3:6)  Prerequisite: 
Chem.  481  or  consent  of  instructor. 

581.  History  of  Microbiology.  (1 :1  0)  Prerequisite:  senior 
or  graduate  status. 

601.  Pathogenesis  of  Infectious  Disease.  (2:0:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Micro.  51 1  and  consent  of  instructor. 

611.  Advanced  Immunology.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  Micro. 
511. 

631.  Advanced  Virology.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  Micro. 
531 ;  Chem.  481  or  equivalent. 

632.  Cell  and  Tissue  Culture  Techniques.  (2:0:6)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Micro.  531 ;  Chem.  481  or  equivalent. 

Advanced  procedures. 

641.  Radioactive  Tracer  Techniques  in  Biology.  (3:1:6) 
Prerequisite:  Physics  202  and  consent  of  instructor. 

651 R.  Special  Topics  In  Microbiology.  (1-2:Arr.:Arr. 
ea.) 

661.  Microbial  Genetics.  (4:3:3)  Prerequisite:  Micro. 
331,  a  course  in  general  genetics,  and  Chem.  481  or 
equivalent. 

Molecular  bases  of  genetics  of  bacteria  and  bacterio¬ 
phages,  including  mechanisms  of  DNA  transfer,  uptake, 
recombination,  replication,  and  mutation. 

671.  Clinical  Correlation.  (2:1:3) 

Correlating  laboratory  data  with  the  diagnosis,  path 
ogenesis,  course,  and  treatment  of  disease. 

691 R.  Graduate  Seminar.  (1 : 1 :0  ea.) 

695R.  Research.  (Arr.) 

699R.  Master’s  Thesis.  (1-9:Arr,:Arr.  ea.) 

799R.  Doctoral  Dissertation.  (1 -9:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 
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See  Linguistics  and  Special  Languages. 
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Military  Science  (Army  ROTC) 


Professor:  Colonel  Andrews  (Chairman  320-A  ROTC). 
Associate  Professor:  Major  Aldridge. 

'  Assistant  Professors:  Major  Dowling,  Captain  Chalk, 
Captain  Johnson. 

Tactical  instructors:  Sergeant  Major  Taylor,  Stall  Ser¬ 
geant  Peliska. 

js  Undergraduate  Program 

General  Information.  The  Army  ROTC  Program  is  de¬ 
signed  to  produce  highly  qualified  commissioned  olficers 
0  in  the  U.S.  Regular  Army,  the  U  S.  Army  Reserve,  or  the 
U.S.  Army  National  Guard  You  specialize  in  the  major 
lield  of  your  choice  and  graduate  with  the  ability  to  func- 
*  tion  as  a  junior  executive. 

1  The  traditional  Army  ROTC  program  extends  over  a 
four-year  period  lifted  to  your  normal  progression  through 
lour  years  of  college.  It  consists  of  two  phases:  a  two- 
year  basic  course  during  the  treshman  and  sophomore 
years,  and  an  advanced  course  designed  lor  completion 
1  during  the  normal  junior  and  senior  years— to  include  a 
six-week  advanced  camp  in  the  summer  between  the  two 
years.  For  specific  circumstances,  you  may  take  two 
years  ol  academic  work  at  once.  Such  actions  must  be 
5  approved  in  advance  by  the  professor  of  military  science. 

A  two-year  program  is  also  offered  which  enables  you 
to  complete  all  requirements  tor  U.S.  Army  commission  in 
■  two  years  of  college.  Applicants  for  the  two-year  program 
may  be  upper-division  or  graduate  students,  provided  a 
minimum  of  four  semesters  remain  at  BYU  at  the  time  of 
entry  into  the  program.  You  must  complete  a  physical  ex¬ 
amination  and  other  associated  requirements  during  the 
.  year  prior  to  enrollment.  Two-year  studenls  normally  pro¬ 
cess  for  admission  during  the  first  month  of  the  Winter 
Semester  of  the  sophomore  year  and  enter  the  program 
at  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year. 

Entering  either  the  four-year  or  two-year  program  in¬ 
curs  no  military  obligation  whatever  until  such  time  as  you 
sign  your  advanced  course  contract  at  the  beginning  of 
the  junior  year.  At  that  time,  you  must  agree  to  serve  as  a 
commissioned  officer  for  a  period  of  three  years  sub¬ 
sequent  to  graduation;  you  are  sworn  into  the  U.S  Army 
,  Reserve;  and  you  begin  to  receive  the  $100  monthly  sub- 
1  sistence  allowance. 

Veteran  students  who  have  had  one  or  more  years  of 
active  duty  may  quality  for  direct  entry  into  the  advanced 
course  by  receiving  placement  credit  for  the  basic  course 
from  the  professor  of  military  science. 

You  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  Stales  or  have  filed 
intent  to  become  a  citizen.  Foreign  students  may  be  en¬ 
rolled  if  prior  written  approval  of  bolh  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  national  government  is  obtained. 

To  receive  a  commission  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
U.S.  Army,  you  must  earn  a  baccalaureate  degree  and  be 
commissioned  prior  to  your  28th  birthday  Waivers  ol  age 
up  to  32  may  be  approved  by  the  Department  of  the  Army 
under  special  circumstances. 

Period  of  Nonattendance.  If  you  are  in  a  five-year  aca¬ 
demic  program,  such  as  an  engineering  major,  you  may 
complete  your  Army  ROTC  courses  at  any  point  prior  to 
graduation.  You  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  lead¬ 
ership  laboratory  work  even  when  you  are  not  enrolled  lor 
military  science  classroom  courses.  Out-of-phase  stu¬ 
dents  and  those  who  will  be  student  teaching  should  con¬ 
sult  the  professor  of  military  science. 

Minor  In  Military  Science.  If  desiring  military  science  as 
a  minor,  you  must  complete  the  Army  ROTC  courses 
which  qualify  you  for  a  U.S.  Army  commission  plus  from  2 
to  6  additional  hours  approved  by  the  professor  of  military 
science.  Apply  no  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  final 
year  of  Army  ROTC. 

Textbooks,  Uniforms,  and  Allowances.  All  textbooks, 
uniforms,  and  training  materials  are  furnished  by  the  U.S. 
Army.  Those  in  the  advanced  course  receive  a  $100 


monthly  allowance  (approximately  $2,000  for  the  two 
years).  Additionally,  if  attending  either  the  basic  or  ad¬ 
vanced  camps,  you  receive  approximately  $500  for  the 
camp  period,  plus  travel  to  and  from  the  camp. 

Army  ROTC  Scholarship  Program.  Full  tuition  assist¬ 
ance  is  available  on  a  competitive  basis.  Senior  students 
in  high  school  may  qualify  for  a  four-year  scholarship. 
College  students  enrolled  in  Army  ROTC  may  qualify  for  a 
three-,  two-,  or  one-year  scholarship.  The  scholarship 
provides  lor  full  tuition,  lees,  lull  textbook  allowance,  and 
$100  per  month  for  the  period  of  the  scholarship.  To  re¬ 
ceive  these  scholarships,  you  must  agree  to  serve  four 
years  of  active  duty.  Contact  the  Military  Science  Depart¬ 
ment  lor  application  procedures. 

Extracurricular  Activities.  Army  ROTC  cadets  extend 
academic  and  laboratory  associations  into  a  variety  of  ex¬ 
tracurricular  ROTC  activities.  Among  these  are  the 
Ranger  Company,  Drill  Team,  Army  ROTC  Chorus,  Army 
ROTC  Marching  Band,  annual  Military  Ball,  and  the  many 
school  service  projects  performed  by  the  cadet  brigade. 

LDS  Missions.  II  you  wish  to  serve  a  two-year  LDS  mis¬ 
sion.  you  can  do  so  most  conveniently  between  your 
freshman  and  sophomore  years.  This  allows  you  to  be  on 
campus  during  the  spring  ol  your  sophomore  year  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  your  selection  lor  the  advanced  course.  However, 
interruptions  of  the  program  at  other  times  for  a  mission 
can  be  arranged  by  obtaining  individual  approval  from  the 
professor  of  military  science. 

Leadership  Laboratory  Course  Fee.  A  course  fee  is  re¬ 
quired  ol  each  participating  student  to  cover  cadet  activi¬ 
ty  expenses. 

General  Education  Requirements  in  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion.  Students  in  the  Army  ROTC  Program  can  complete 
the  general  education  PE  requirements  listed  in  the  New 
General  Education  Program  section  ol  this  catalog  while 
participating  in  the  leadership  laboratory  These  are  ac¬ 
complished  through  the  Military  Physical  Fitness  Test  and 
participation  in  the  Military  Run  for  Your  Life  or  Swim  for 
Your  Life  programs.  Your  Army  ROTC  instructor  can  give 
you  complete  details. 

Army  Sponsor  Corps.  The  Army  Sponsor  Corps  is  a 
campus  service  organization  for  women  students.  Mem¬ 
bers  are  usually  selected  for  membership  during  the  Fall 
Semester.  You  are  required  to  register  for  a  leadership 
laboratory  course  corresponding  to  your  academic  year 
in  the  University  You  receive  one-half  credit  hour  per  se¬ 
mester  for  the  laboratory  course. 

Program  ol  Instruction.  The  ROTC  program  is  designed 
to  complement  your  civilian  goal  ol  acquiring  a  baccalau¬ 
reate  degree  in  a  course  of  study  of  your  choosing  while 
enabling  you  to  develop  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  atti¬ 
tudes  for  transition  into  one  ol  the  Army's  lifteen 
branches  upon  commissioning.  The  program  also  en¬ 
ables  Ihose  who  plan  a  civilian  career  to  fulfill  military  obli¬ 
gations  while  serving  as  an  officer.  Following  the  com¬ 
pletion  ol  active  service.  ROTC  graduates  reflect 
leadership  training  as  leaders  in  business,  civic,  and  com¬ 
munity  affairs. 

Sequence  of  Courses.  The  following  is  the  normal  se¬ 
quence  of  Army  ROTC  classes.  (Two-year  program  stu¬ 
dents  follow  the  sequence  shown  lor  the  junior  and  sen¬ 
ior  years  Selected  courses  may  be  offered  during  the 
Spring  and  Summer  Terms  if  there  is  sufficient  student 
demand.  Consult  the  Class  Schedule  or  the  course  in¬ 
structor  tor  details.) 


Basic  Cours 

Freshman  F  W 

MilSci.  110.  Ill  yh  'h 

MilSci.  120,  121  11 
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Sophomore 

MilSci.  210,  211 
MilSci.  220,  221 

Advanced  Course 
Junior 

MilSci.  310,  311 
MilSci.  320,  321 

Senior 

MilSci.  410,  411 
MilSci.  420,  421 
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Vi  Vi 

2  2 


F  W 

Vi  Vi 

3  3 

F  W 

Vi  Vi 
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421.  Contemporary  Military  Management.  (,3:3:2)  Pre-  * 
requisite:  MilSci.  420. 

Leadership  and  management  in  contemporary  situa-  ' 
tions,  national  security  problems  and  their  effect  on  the  £ 
Army,  military  law,  and  precommissioning  orientation. 

in 

IT 

If 

A 
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Military  Science  (Army  ROTC)  Courses 

110,  111.  Leadership  Laboratory— Freshman.  (V2:0:2 

ea.) 

Leadership,  drill  and  ceremonies,  rifle  tiring,  tactical 
training  at  squad  and  platoon  level,  rappelling,  environ¬ 
mental  survival,  mountaineering,  orienteering,  field  com¬ 
munications,  and  other  adventuretraining. 

120.  The  Military  Profession.  (1 .1:2) 

Principles  of  leadership,  management  and  decision 
making,  care  and  maintenance  of  military  ritle,  the 
Church  and  military  service,  and  pros  and  cons  of  an 
Army  career. 

121.  Fundamentals  of  Military  Science.  (1:1:2)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  MilSci.  120  or  equivalent  military  experience. 

Introduction  to  the  military  map,  branches  of  the  Army, 
and  American  military  lorces  and  American  society. 

131.  Fundamentals  of  Military  Service.  (2:2:2) 

Alternate  single-semester  course  including  course  de¬ 
scriptions  as  listed  for  MilSci.  1 20  and  121 . 

210,  211.  Leadership  Laboratory-Sophomore.  ('/2:0:2 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  MilSci.  1 1 1  or  equivalent  military  expe- 

rjencQ 

As  listed  for  MilSci.  110,  emphasizing  functions,  duties, 
and  leadership  responsibilities  of  squad  leaders  and  pla¬ 
toon  sergeants. 

220.  Principles  ot  American  Military  History.  (2:2:2) 
Prerequisite:  MilSci.  121  or  equivalent  military  experience. 

Principles  of  war;  American  military  history,  empha¬ 
sizing  leadership  principles  and  techniques. 

221.  Introduction  to  Military  Tactics  and  Organization. 

(2:2:2)  Prerequisite:  Mil.  Sci.  220  or  equivalent  military  ex¬ 
perience. 

Military  map  and  aerial  photograph  reading,  including 
orienteering;  Army  organization;  and  introduction  to  mili¬ 
tary  tactics. 

310,  311.  Leadership  Laboratory— Junior.  (V2:0:2  ea.) 
Prerequisite:  MilSci.  21 1  or  equivalent  military  experience. 

As  listed  tor  MilSci.  110  emphasizing  leadership  and 
leadership  evaluation  in  the  peer  group. 

320.  Organizational  Leadership.  (3:3:2)  Prerequisite: 
MilSci.  221  or  equivalent  military  experience. 

Organizational  leadership  and  management  including 
structure,  motivation,  interpersonal  relations,  missions  of 
Army  branches,  student  military  instructional  present¬ 
ations. 

321.  Small  Unit  Tactics.  (3:3:2)  Prerequisite:  MilSci. 
320. 

Functions  and  missions  of  Army  branches;  advanced 
map  and  aerial  photograph  reading;  organization  for 
combat;  squad,  platoon,  company  offensive  and  defen¬ 
sive  tactics;  advanced  camp  orientation. 

410,  411.  Leadership  Laboratory— Senior.  (V2:0:2  ea.) 
Prerequisite:  MilSci.  31 1 . 

As  listed  for  MilSci.  110,  stressing  responsibilities  in 
leadership  as  cadet  officers  in  planning  and  directing  all 
types  of  military  training. 

420.  Military  Logistics  and  Administration.  (3:3:2)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  MilSci.  321. 

Military  command  and  statl  relationships,  military  writ¬ 
ing,  logistics  and  maintenance,  unit  administration,  mess, 
training  and  supply  management,  situation  estimates,  and 
preparation  ot  operations  orders. 


Professors:  Bradshaw,  Dalton,  Earl,  Gibbons,  Goodman  j 
(Chairman,  C-550  HFAC),  Hatton,  Kalt,  H.  Laycock,  R.  s 
Laycock,  Manookin,  Mason,  Nibley,  Nordgren,  Ran-  r 
dall,  Williams,  Woodward. 

Associate  Professors:  Arbizu,  Bachelder,  Belnap,  Curtis,  c 
Downs,  Mathiesen,  Pollei,  Powley,  Pratt,  Ripplinger,  t 
Robison,  Sargent,  Stubbs. 

Assistant  Professors:  Bush,  Dayley,  Durham,  Harris,  I 
Smith,  Staheli. 

Instructors:  Anderson,  Kenney,  McIntosh. 


Degrees  Offered 

Piano  Technician  (A.S.) 

Piano  Pedagogy  (A.A.) 

Church  Music  (A.A.) 

Music  Composition  and  Theory  (B.M.) 

Music  Education  (B.M.) 

Music  (B.A.) 

Music  Pedagogy  (B.M.) 

Music  Performance  (B.M.) 

Performance  (M.M.) 

Conducting  Performance  (M.M.) 

Pedagogy  (M.M.) 

Music  Education  (M.M.) 

Music  Education  (M.A.) 

Composition  (M.M.) 

Musicology  (M.A.) 

Music  Theory  (M.A.) 

Music  (Ph.D.) 

The  main  objectives  of  the  Department  of  Music  are; 

To  serve  The  Church  ot  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-dayj 
Saints  by  providing  all  students,  regardless  of  major,  the i 
opportunity  to  develop  their  potential  in  music,  their  ap¬ 
preciation  of  beauty,  and  their  ability  to  enrich  their  spirit¬ 
ual  lives  through  music. 

To  provide  all  students  majoring  in  music  with  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  develop  fully  the  professional  skills  required  of 
a  musician.  This  includes  performing  with  insight  and  skill, 
communicating  with  power,  and  responding  to  eternal 
principles.  This  preparation  enables  graduates  to  apply  as, 
competitive  candidates  for  employment  or  admission  tc 
the  graduate  school  of  their  choice. 

Prerequisite:  The  Music  Department  presupposes  that  ill 
you  wish  to  major  in  music  you  will  have  had  previous! 
musical  training  before  entering  the  University,  training! 
which  will  be  assessed  through  the  Music  Department  en-I 
trance  test.  This  test  is  given  through  the  University  Test¬ 
ing  Service  each  semester  during  the  orientation  perioc 
and  at  other  times. 

Recital  Attendance:  The  Music  Department  annually 
presents  numerous  recitals,  concerts,  and  performances 
Music  majors  are  required  to  attend  and  to  respond  to  a' 
least  sixteen  of  these  musical  events  per  semester  in  resi¬ 
dence 

Piano  Proficiency:  All  music  majors  are  required  to  tak€  | 
a  preliminary  examination  in  piano  which  is  provided  dur¬ 
ing  orientation  and  registration.  Proficiency  at  the  level  o 
easy  piano  accompaniments  is  required.  If  you  do  no 
meet  this  proficiency  standard,  you  must  make  up  th«| 
deficiency  in  either  private  or  group  piano  study. 

Proficiency  Examination  on  Major  Instruments  oi 
Voice:  Proficiency  examinations  tor  each  music  majo 
are  given  near  the  end  of  each  semester.  Here  you  per 
form  representative  works  studied  during  the  year.  Yoi| 
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submil  as  part  ot  the  examination  a  repertoire  list  in¬ 
dicating  which  pieces  are  to  be  performed  lor  the  exam¬ 
ination.  Forms  outlining  minimum  proficiency  require¬ 
ments  tor  each  instrument  and  each  major  are  available 
at  the  Music  Department  Advisement  Center.  Perform¬ 
ance  majors  and  pedagogy  majors  have  a  senior  recital 
in  lieu  ot  an  examination  in  the  fourth  year,  but  others 
may  elect  to  give  a  recital  during  any  semester  in  lieu  ot 
the  proticiency  examination  for  that  semester. 

Recital  Fees:  A  fee  of  $40.00  is  assessed  tor  your  solo  or 
joint  recital.  This  fee  is  tor  printing  programs  and  record¬ 
ing  the  recital,  a  tape  of  which  is  given  to  the  student. 

Major  Ensemble  Requirement:  Music  majors,  except 
those  in  theory  and  composition,  are  required  to  play  or 
sing  in  a  major  musical  organization  each  semester  while 
in  residence  Music  education  majors  are  exempted  from 
this  during  the  semester  ot  student  teaching.  Theory  and 
composition  majors  must  have  at  leasl  4  hours  ot  major 
ensemble  credit. 

D  Credit:  No  D  credit  in  music  can  be  applied  toward  the 
degree. 

Senior  Comprehensive  Examination:  All  graduating 
seniors  must  pass  the  senior  comprehensive  examination 
two  months  prior  to  graduation. 

Program  Requirements 

Music  Minors 

Students  who  desire  an  academic  minor  in  music  will  take 
Music  103,  195,  2  hours  ot  ensemble,  and  6  hours  ot 
electives  in  music.  The  Music  Department  offers  no  music 
minors  leading  to  a  secondary  teaching  certificate. 

Elementary  Music  Education  Minors 

Prospective  elementary  school  teachers  who  desire  a  mi¬ 
nor  in  music  are  required  to  take  Music  103,  195,  421.  3 
hours  ot  ensemble  (band,  orchestra,  or  chorus),  and  4 
hours  (2  hours  of  piano  and  2  hours  of  voice)  ot  class  or 
private  study  until  a  functional  proticiency  in  piano  and 
voice  is  demonstrated. 

Music  Minor  In  Organ  (18  hours) 

A  music  minor  in  organ  must  include  Music  103.  159R, 
and  1 60 R  (8  hours),  1 95.  1 67,  201 .  and  467. 

Piano  Technician  (A.S.) 

i.  Indus.  100,  105,  Music  101,  107,  108,  163,  164,  175, 
195,  207,  208,  264,  275.  276,  Acctg  201.  Physics  167 

Plano  Pedagogy  (A.A.) 

I.  Music  103,  195,  196,  202,  295.  296,  160R  (8  hours), 
262R,  263R,  265R  (4  hours). 

Major  hours  req.:  35 

Church  Music  (A.A.) 

I.  Music  103,  195,  196,  202,  203,  295,  296,  160A  (6 
hours).  105  (group  organ  for  nonorganists),  105  (group 
voice  for  nonvocalists),  choral  ensemble. 

II.  Music  108,  if  needed. 

Major  hours  req  :  37 

Music  Composition  and  Theory  (B.M.) 

I.  Music  103,  195.  196,  202,  295,  296  (107,  108,  if 
needed),  160R/360R  (12  hours),  ensemble  (band, 
chorus,  orchestra,  etc.)  (4  hours).  407,  471. 507R.  571 R. 
481 , 581 R,  484,  485,  491 .  1 87R  (4  hours). 

II.  Proficiencies:  Pass  instrumental  proficiency  into  360R. 
piano  proficiency,  recital  attendance  (16  per  semester), 
senior  comprehensive  exam. 

III.  Two  tracks: 

Compos/f/on:  187  R  (4  additional  hours).  387R  (8  hrs  ), 
special  requirements— junior  screening,  portfolio  ol  com¬ 
positions,  senior  recital. 

Theory:  495R  (6  hours).  586,  591 R. 

Major  hours  required:  82 


Music  Education  (B.M.)  (Two  Tracks:  Choral 
Emphasis,  Instrumental  Emphasis) 

Choral 

I.  Music  103,  195,  196,  202,  295,  296  (107.  108,  it 
needed).  207  and  208  (if  needed),  (piano  specialists  take 
4  hours  of  1 59R  in  voice  or  105R).  160R  (8  hours).  360R 
(4  hours).  Graduation  proficiency  exam.  Ensemble  (band, 
orchestra,  chorus,  etc.)  (6  hours). 

II.  Music  165,  166,  SecEd.  276R,  277,  374A.  374B,  471 
or  481,  484,  485.  Health  362,  SecEd.  376R.  SecEd  476R 
(5  hours).  Graduation  proficiencies  and  recital  atten¬ 
dance  are  required.  30  minutes  of  recital  performance. 
Piano  specialists  will  take  4  hours  ot  159R  in  voice  or 
105R.  A  dual  emphasis  requires  these  additional  in¬ 
strumental  courses:  Music  367,  368,  370,  372,  375A, 
375B 

Major  hours  req.:  64 

Instrumental 

I.  Music  103,  195,  196,  202.  295,  296  (107  and  108  it 
needed),  160R  (8  hours).  360R  (4  hours).  Graduation 
proficiency  exam.  Ensemble  (band,  orchestra,  chorus, 
etc.)  (6  hours). 

II.  Music  367,  368,  370,  372,  375A,  375B,  471  or  481, 
484,  485,  Health  362,  SecEd.  276R,  277,  376R,  476R  (5 
hours).  Graduation  proficiencies  and  recital  attendance 
are  required;  30  minutes  of  recital  performance.  A  dual 
emphasis  requires  these  additional  choral  classes:  Music 
165,  166,  207,  208.  374A  and  375B.  105  (or  4  hours 
159R  voice). 

Major  hours  req.  65 
Music  (B.A.) 

I.  Music  103,  195,  196,  295,  296,  160R/360R  (8  hours), 
484,  485,  ensemble  (2  hours).  Students  whose  pre¬ 
college  preparation  is  deficient  may  be  required  to  take 
Music  102  and/or  Music  107,  108. 

II.  Additional  requirements  tor  majors  in  various  fields  ot 
specialization: 

Open:  Choice  of  elective  courses  is  left  to  student. 

SPECIAL  TRACKS:  Students  who  so  desire  may  use  the 
electives  in  the  B.A.  program  to  give  special  emphasis  to 
a  supporting  area  in  music  history,  church  music,  studio 
composition,  or  recording  technology 
Music  History :  Music  203  or  202,  491,  349R.  350R  (An¬ 
cient  Instrument  Ensemble)  (’/z).  303,  Hum.  201-202,  Hist. 
310-313,  320,  322-323  (any  two  of  these),  Phil.  214 
Church  Music:  Music  202,  203,  music  performance  les¬ 
sons  to  a  total  of  14  hours/ 10  in  organ.  4  in  voice,  or  vice 
versa  (6  additional  hours) 

ORGANISTS:  Music  167,  265R.  467R  (4)  tor  a  total  ot  8 
hours. 

VOCALISTS:  Music  165,  265R.  374A.  374B  for  a  total  of 
8  hours. 

Pass  proficiency  exam  tor  entrance  to  Music  360R  3 
hours  from  471, 481, 491 

Sound  Recording  and  Reinforcement :  Physics  167, 
ElecT.  102.  103,  231,  232,  Music  381 R  (1  hour  x  4). 
Music  281-82,  (Optional  other:  Music  202,  494R  [Read¬ 
ings  in  The  Business  of  Music],  BusMgt.  241.  ComSci. 
130,  131. 132). 

Studio  Composition  and  Production:  Music  187R  (6). 
387 R  (6),  281-82.  381 R  (4).  Physics  167,  Music  494R 
(Readings  in  The  Business  of  Music  [1-3)).  (Optional  oth¬ 
er:  Music  481,  491.  471,  202.  Math.  112,  ComSci  130, 
BusMg.  241). 

Music  Pedagogy  (B.M.) 

I.  Music  103.  195,  196,  202,  295.  296.  160R  (8  hours). 
360R  (8  hours),  491 . 484,  485.  566R  (4  hours) 

II.  Additional  requirements  tor  majors  in  various  fields  ot 
pedagogy: 

Piano:  105R  (organ).  160R.  262R  (2  hours).  263R  and 
463R  (6  hours),  265R  (4  hours).  565R  (4  hours).  Music 
407. 
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Voice  Music  165  and  166.  265R  (2  hours),  565R  (2 
hours),  private  piano  (if  needed),  German,  French,  Italian 
101 ,  or  equivalent,  ensemble  (6  hours). 

Organ:  Music  167,  467R  (2  hours),  263R  (2  hours)  and 
463R,  407,  and  507R,  265R,  565R  (4  hours).  Private 
piano  (if  needed). 

Strings:  Music  372,  565R  (4  hours);  violin  and  viola  ma¬ 
jors:  one  semester  each  of  private  violin  and  cello  or  viola 
and  cello;  cello  majors:  one  semester  each  of  private  vio¬ 
lin  and  viola;  large  ensemble  on  major  instrument  (6 
hours);  chamber  ensemble  (2  hours);  large  ensemble  on 
minor  instrument(s)  (1  hour)  6  hours  ensemble  required 
for  voice  majors. 

Brasses:  Music  370,  565 R  (4  hours).  One  semester  of  pri¬ 
vate  study  on  each  of  two  brass  instruments  (minor  in¬ 
struments)  other  than  the  major  instrument.  Chamber  en¬ 
sembles  (2  hours),  large  ensembles  (6  hours),  large 
ensemble  performances  on  minor  instrument  (1  hour), 
performance  of  one  selection  (4-8  minutes)  on  a  minor 
instrument  at  Music  at  Midday. 

Woodwinds:  Music  368,  565R  (4  hours);  flute  majors:  one 
semester  each  of  private  clarinet  and  oboe  or  bassoon; 
clarinet  majors:  one  semester  each  of  flute  and  oboe  or 
bassoon;  bassoon  majors:  one  semester  each  of  clarinet 
and  flute;  oboe  majors:  one  semester  each  of  clarinet  and 
flute;  saxophone  majors:  one  semester  of  flute  and  oboe 
or  bassoon.  Large  ensemble  on  major  instrument  (6 
hours);  chamber  ensemble  (2  hours);  large  ensemble  on 
minor  instrument(s)  (1  hour).  Performance  on  recital  or 
Music  at  Midday:  one  selection  (4-8  minutes)  on  one  of 
the  minor  instruments. 

III.  Proficiencies:  Piano  proficiency,  recital  attendance, 
senior  comprehensive  exam,  senior  recital  (solo  or  joint 
recital). 

Major  hours  req.:  60 

Music  Performance  (B.M.) 

I.  Music  103,  195,  196.  202,  295,  296  (107,  108,  if 
needed),  160R  (8  hours),  360R  (8  hours).  Large  en¬ 
semble  (band,  orchestra,  choir,  etc.).  Music  471 , 481  (ex¬ 
cept  voice),  484,  485,  491 , 565R  (except  voice),  566R  (4 
hours).  Graduation  proficiencies  and  recital  attendance 
are  required.  Senior  comprehensive  exam.  Senior  recital. 

II.  Piano:  Music  262R,  263R,  407,  463R. 

Organ:  Music  167,  262R,  263R,  407,  467R  (2  hours). 
Woodwinds:  Music  368,  150R  (1  hour),  350R  (1  hour). 

Voice:  Music  165,  166,  265R,  German  101,  Italian  101, 
French  101  (or  the  equivalent). 

Brasses:  Music  370,  150R  (1  hour),  350R  (1  hour). 

Strings:  Music  372,  150R  (1  hour),  350R  (1  hour). 

Must  perform  in  major  ensemble  each  semester  in  resi¬ 
dence.  except  keyboard  majors. 

Major  hours  req.:  64 

Graduate  Program 

Entrance  Examination  Required:  1.  Music  Department 
graduate  entrance  examination:  Presupposes  the  infor¬ 
mation  and  skills  of  two  years  of  music  theory.  Given  on 
the  day  preceding  registration  (excluding  Sunday)  for  the 
Fall  Semester  and  Summer  Term  and  at  other  times  by 
special  arrangements  with  BYU  Testing  Center  (3002 
HBLL).  2.  Graduate  entrance  performance  audition:  For 
majors  or  minors  in  performance  and  pedagogy.  3.  Doc¬ 
toral  admissions  examination  composed  of  the  advanced 
music  test  of  GRE  and  an  oral  examination  (required  of 
doctoral  students  only). 

Performance  (M.M.) 

The  Master  of  Music  degree  is  in  preparation  for  perform¬ 
ance,  for  advance  private  instruction,  and  for  further 
study  at  the  doctoral  level. 

I.  Prerequisite  (except  for  conducting  specialty):  Bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  in  music  performance  or  the  equivalent  and 
an  entrance  audition. 


II  Prerequisite  for  conducting  specialty.  Bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  in  music  education  or  evidence  of  sufficient  training 
and  experience  in  conducting  and  ability  to  play  simple 
scores  at  the  keyboard  and  an  entrance  audition  in  con¬ 
ducting. 

III.  Minors  permissible:  Option  2  only. 

IV.  Requirements:  Minimum  of  32  hours. 

V.  Required  courses  (except  for  conducting  specialty): 
Music  565R,  566R  (4  hours  beyond  bachelor's  degree 
program),  635,  660R  (each  semester).  693,  697A  and  B, 
and  6  hours  from  the  following:  636,  637,  638,  639,  640, 
and  675. 

VI.  Piano  majors:  Music  463R  (1  hour). 

Instrumental  majors:  ensemble  (2  hours). 

Conducting  Performance  (M.M.) 

Music  615,  616,  660R  (359R  or  360R  may  be  substituted 
when  recommended  by  advisory  committee),  613,  620R, 
621 R,  633,  634,  635,  693,  697A.B,  ensemble  (chamber 
or  large:  left  to  advisory  committee),  electives. 

Total  hours:  32 

Pedagogy  (M.M.) 

I.  Prerequisite:  Bachelor's  degree  in  music  or4he  equiva¬ 
lent  and  an  entrance  audition. 

II.  Minors  permissible.  Option  2  only. 

III.  Requirements:  Minimum  of  32  hours. 

IV.  Required  courses:  Music  565R  (4  hours.  One  semes¬ 
ter  teaching  project  on  a  one-to-one  basis  and  one  se¬ 
mester  teaching  project  in  a  group  situation  teaching  col¬ 
lege  students,  adults,  or  children),  566R  (4  hours).  635, 
660R  (4  hours),  693,  697A  and  B;  6  hours  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  636,  637,  638,  639,  640,  675;  keyboard  empha¬ 
sis:  507R;  and  other  emphases:  2  hours  of  ensemble,  one 
of  which  must  be  large  ensemble.  The  recital  (697B)  is  di¬ 
vided  as  follows:  one-half  solo  literature,  and  one-half  a 
lecture-demonstration  related  to  pedagogical  material. 

Music  Education  (M.M.) 

I.  Prerequisite:  Certified  music  teacher. 

II.  Minors  permissible:  Option  1 ,  any  approved  minor;  Op¬ 
tion  2. 

III.  Requirements:  Minimum  of  36  hours  (this  includes  a 
professional  improvement  project). 

IV.  Required  courses:  Music  605,  610,  612,  613,  633, 
634,635,  693,  680R. 

Music  Composition  (M.M.) 

I.  Prerequisite:  Evidence  of  previous  training  equivalent  to 
the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  with  a  major  in  composition 
including  a  portfolio  of  works  in  various  media  and  forms, 
a  tape  of  recital  of  your  works  or  the  equivalent,  and  sim¬ 
ilar  course  content.  A  student  with  minor  deficiencies  may 
be  admitted  to  the  program,  but  only  on  provisional  stat¬ 
us. 

II.  Minors  permissible:  Option  1  or  2. 

III.  Requirements:  Minimum  of  32  hours. 

IV.  Required  courses:  Music  635;  588;  687R  (6);  675 
plus  one  elective  course  (6);  507R,  571 R,  581 R,  586R, 
591 R  (any  two  classes)  (6);  698R  (6). 

V.  Recital:  A  recital  is  strongly  recommended. 

Music  Education  (M.A.) 

Musicology  (M.A.) 

Music  Theory  (M.A.) 

The  Master  of  Arts  degree  is  in  preparation  for  (1 )  further 
study  and  research  at  the  doctoral  level;  (2)  teaching 
and/or  supervision  at  the  elementary,  secondary,  and 
junior  college  levels;  (3)  background  in  many  related 
fields,  such  as  community  recreation,  therapy,  church 
music,  merchandising,  broadcasting,  and  music  criticism. 

I.  Prerequisite:  Bachelor’s  degree  in  music  in  respective 
majors  or  the  equivalent. 
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I.  Minors  permissible:  Option  1  or  Option  2. 

II.  Requirements:  Minimum  of  24  hours  plus  thesis  (6 
tours  minimum,  698R  or  699R) 

V.  Required  courses: 

A.  Music  Education:  Music  605.  610,  612,  613,  633, 
634,  635.  693.  699R 

B  Musicology:  Music  613,  635,  693,  699R,  and  any 
12  (Option  2)  or  15  (Option  1)  hours  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  classes:  636,  637,  638,  639,  640,  and  675. 
C.  Music  Theory:  Music  586,  591 R,  613,  635,  675, 
693,  698R  or  699R,  one  of  Ihe  following  636,  637, 
638,  639,  or  640. 

Major  hours  req  :  30. 

Music  (Ph.D.) 

The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  is  in  preparation  for  jun¬ 
ior  college,  college,  university,  or  conservatory  teaching 
or  administrative  research. or  composition. 

I.  Prerequisite:  Masler's  degree  in  music  or  the  equiva¬ 
lent. 

II.  Minors  permissible:  Any  approved  minor 

III.  (Requirements:  Minimum  of  68  hours  (beyond  the 
bachelor's  degree)  plus  dissertation  (18  hours  minimum, 
799R). 

IV.  Required  courses:  Music  605,  612,  613.  635,  693, 
699R  (or  697A  and  B  or  698R),  785,  794R.  13  hours  from 
the  following:  633,  634, <,636.  637,  638,  639.  640.  64 1R. 
675.  754;  and  3  hours  from  the  following:  586,  591 R 

Music  Courses 

95R,  Ear-Training  Review  tor  Graduate  Students. 

(0:4:0  ea.) 

Listening  skills  relating  to  diatonic  and  chromatic  ele¬ 
ments  of  music 

96R.  Theory  Review  lor  Graduate  Students.  (0:3:0  ea.) 

Part  writing  and  analysis  of  diatonic  and  chromatic  ele¬ 
ments  of  music  and  lorm. 

101.  Introduction  to  Music.  (3:3:0) 

Concepts  of  melody,  rhythm,  harmony,  form,  styles, 
etc.,  as  a  basis  for  understanding  and  enjoying  master¬ 
pieces  of  the  musical  eras.  Open  to  all  students  without 
previous  training  in  music. 

102.  Music  Fundamentals  and  Skills.  (2:2:1)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  minimum  piano  proficiency  or  concurrent  registration 
in  Music  105  or  107 

Fundamental  organizational  systems  of  music,  their  no¬ 
tation  and  aural  patterns,  and  development  of  skills  nec¬ 
essary  for  Music  195. 

103.  Survey  of  Music  Literature.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite: 
concurrent  registration  in  Music  195. 

History  of  music,  including  styles,  forms,  and  periods 
from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present  Required  of  all  mu¬ 
sic  majors  and  minors 

105R.  Group  Performance  Instruction.  (2:0  0  ea  )  Inde¬ 
pendent  Study  also. 

Class  inslruction  for  beginners  in  voice,  piano,  organ, 
and  instrumental  music. 

107, 108.  Group  Piano  Instruction.  (2  2  0  ea.) 

Prepares  music  majors  and  minors  to  pass  the  func¬ 
tional  piano  proficiency  examination.  Not  open  to  piano 
majors  Minimum  of  one  hour  daily  practice  required  out¬ 
side  of  class. 

110R.  University  Chorale.  (1:0:5  ea.) 

116R.  Men’s  or  Women’s  Chorus.  (1:0:5  ea.)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  conseni  of  director 

119R.  ROTC  Chorus.  (1*0:5  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
director. 

125R.  A  Cappella  Choir.  (1:0:6  ea.)  Prerequisite:  con¬ 
sent  of  director 

128R.  Music  Theater  Chorus.  (1:0:5  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  director. 


Open  to  all  students  selected  by  audition  to  participate 
in  the  chorus  of  Music  Theater. 

129R.  Music  Theater  Performance.  (1:2:4  ea.)  Prerequi¬ 
site  consent  of  director. 

Participation  as  soloists,  coaches,  or  directors  in  Music 
Theater  performances.  Analyzing  current  semester’s  re¬ 
pertoire  and  performances. 

131R.  Oratorio  Choir.  (1:0:5  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  director 

135R.  Varsity  and  Marching  Band.  (1:0:5  ea.)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  consent  ot  director. 

138R.  Concert  Band.  (1:0:5  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
director. 

144R.  Jazz  Ensemble.  (1:0:5  ea.)  Prerequisite,  consent 
of  director 

1 47R.  Symphony  Orchestra.  (1:0:5  ea  )  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  director. 

1 48R.  Chamber  Orchestra.  ( V2 : 0 : 2  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  director 

Repertoire  for  small  orchestra,  chosen  from  all  periods, 
explored  and  prepared  for  performance. 

149R.  Introduction  to  Concert  Music.  (1:1.0  ea.) 

Illustrated  lectures  to  prepare  for  selected  concert  at¬ 
tendance  before  each  concert  or  recital. 

150R.  Chamber  Music:  Brass,  Piano,  Ancient  In¬ 
strument,  String,  Vocal,  Percussion,  or  Woodwind  En¬ 
semble.  (16:0.0  ea.) 

1 59R.  Performance  Instruction.  (2:16:0  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
nonmusic  major. 

Specialized  instruction  to  develop  each  individual's  per¬ 
forming  skills.  One  to  two  hours  of  daily  practice.  Special 
fee 


Brass-Trumpet,  Cornet.  French  Horn,  Trombone,  Bari¬ 
tone,  Tuba:  Bachelder,  Dayley,  Hatton,  R.  Laycock 

Harpischord:  Malhiesen,  Wakefield 

Organ  Belnap,  Bush,  Keeler 

Percussion.  Powley 

Piano:  Anderson,  Nibley.  Pollei,  Smith,  Staheli 

Recorder:  Mathiesen 

Strings— Violin.  Viola,  Cello.  String  Bass.  Classical 
Guitar.  Harp:  Dalton,  Goodman,  Kali. 

H.  Laycock.  McIntosh,  Nordgren,  Sardoni 

Voice:  Arbizu.  Curtis.  Downs.  Earl,  Gibbons 

Harris.  Robison.  Staheli.  Woodward 

Woodwinds— Flute.  Oboe.  Clarinet,  Bassoon. 

Saxophone  Randall,  Stubbs,  Wight.  Williams 


160R.  Performance  Instruction.  (2:1  0  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
admission  by  audition;  music  major. 

Specialized  instruction  to  develop  each  individual’s  per¬ 
forming  skills.  One  to  three  hours  of  daily  practice 

163.  History  and  Development  of  the  Plano.  (3:3:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite.  consent  of  instructor;  Music  107  and  195  or 
concurrent  enrollment. 

Instrumental  ancestors  of  the  modern  piano  and  its 
evolvement.  Historical  tunings  and  temperamenis  and 
basic  tuning  procedures. 

164.  Piano  Tuning  Theory.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  Music 
163. 

Theory  of  piano  keyboard  temperaments  Includes 
Jusl,  Pythagorean.  Meantone.  Well,  and  equal  temper¬ 
aments. 

165.  Diction  for  Singers.  (1:1:1)  To  be  taken  con¬ 
currently  with  private  or  group  voice  study 

English.  Italian,  and  Latin  diction  as  related  to  singing. 

166.  Diction  tor  Singers.  (1:1.1)  Prerequisite:  Music  165 
To  be  taken  concurrently  with  private  or  group  voice 

study  German  and  French  diction  as  related  to  singing 

167.  Organ  Registration  (2  2  0) 

Organ  stops  and  their  application  to  various  perform¬ 
ance  styles.  Recommended  for  private  or  group  students 
in  their  first  year  ol  study 
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175.  Plano  Tuning  Laboratory.  (3:1  ;7)  Prerequisite:  con¬ 
current  registration  in  Music  164. 

At  least  seven  hours  of  supervised  weekly  piano  tuning 
experience. 

186R.  Elementary  Composition.  (2:1:2  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
read  music,  both  clefs;  noncomposition  major. 

Song  writing,  accompaniment,  hymn-style  writing, 
score  preparation. 

187R.  Beginning  Composition.  (2:1:2  ea.) 

195.  Expanding  Musicianship  Core  1.  (4:3:2) 

Experience  in  performing,  creating,  analyzing,  eval¬ 
uating.  and  teaching  music.  For  majors  and  minors. 

196.  Expanding  Musicianship  Core  2.  (5:3:3)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Music  195. 

Continuation  of  Music  195.  Majors  and  minors. 

201.  Baton  Technique  and  Hymnody.  (2:2:0) 
Fundamental  concepts  and  skills  of  baton  technique 

and  congregational  hymn  singing  and  conducting.  Open 
to  all  students. 

202.  Essentials  in  Conducting.  (2:2:0)  Prerequsite:  Mu¬ 
sic  196. 

The  fundamental  course  for  the  development  of  com¬ 
plete  body  skills  and  coordinations  necessary  for  the  con¬ 
ductor. 

203.  Church  Music  Practicum.  (2:2:1) 

Becoming  better  conductors,  learning  Church  music  lit¬ 
erature,  developing  music  administrative  skills,  and  under¬ 
standing  the  total  stake  and  ward  music  programs. 

207.  Group  Piano  Instruction  (Third  Semester).  (2:2:0) 
Prerequisite:  Music  107  and  108. 

Designed  for  music  education  majors  who  need  addi¬ 
tional  keyboard  experience.  Not  open  to  piano  majors. 

208.  Group  Piano  Instruction  (Fourth  Semester). 

(2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  Music  107,  108,  and  207. 

Designed  for  music  education  majors  who  need  addi¬ 
tional  keyboard  experience.  Not  open  to  piano  majors. 

262R.  Piano  Sightreading.  (1 :1 :2  ea.) 

263R.  Piano  Accompaniment.  (1:1:2  ea.) 

Study  and  practical  application  of  the  basic  aspects  of 
accompanying. 

264.  Piano  Technology.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  Music  164, 
175. 

Modern  methods  and  procedures  for  regulating,  re¬ 
conditioning,  and  rebuilding  upright  and  grand  pianos. 

265R.  Elementary  Pedagogy.  (2:2:1  ea,)  Prerequisite: 
student  must  be  a  music  pedagogy  major. 

Performance  pedagogy  for  beginning  study  and  super¬ 
vised  private  teaching. 

275.  Piano  Technology  Laboratory.  (3:1:7)  Prerequisite: 
concurrent  registration  in  Music  264. 

Piano  rebuilding  and  regulating,  including  installation  of 
pinelocks,  repair  or  replacement  of  soundboards,  re¬ 
stringing,  etc. 

276.  Fine  Tuning  and  Regulating  Laboratory.  (4:1:9) 
Prerequisite:  Music  264,  275. 

Both  uprights  and  grands. 

277.  Music  Education  Core.  (4:Arr.:Arr.)  Prerequisite: 
Music  195  and  196. 

Provides  exploratory  study  of  competencies  required 
for  effective  music  education  in  the  public  schools.  Allows 
for  decisions  concerning  professional  careers  in  music 
education. 

280.  Elementary  Music:  Personal  Competencies.  (Vi- 
2:0:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  ElEd.  department  and 
Teacher  Clearance  Office. 

Classes  meet  twice  a  week  for  31/2  weeks  with  optional 
help  session  once  a  week. 

281.  Sound  Recording  and  Reinforcement.  (2:2:1) 
Introduction  to  sound  recording  and  reinforcement  sys¬ 
tems,  emphasizing  basic  operational  principles  and  pro¬ 
cedures. 


282.  Sound  Recording  and  Reinforcement.  (2:2 .1)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Music  281  or  equivalent. 

Recording  equipment,  synthesizers,  room  acoustics 
and  system  design. 

295.  Expanding  Musicianship  Core  3.  (5:3:3)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Music  196. 

Continuation  of  Music  1 96.  Majors  only. 

296.  Expanding  Musicianship  Core  4.  (5:3:3)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Music  295. 

Continuation  of  Music  295.  Majors  only. 

303.  World  Music  Cultures.  (3:3:0) 

31  OR.  University  Chorale.  (1:0:5  ea.) 

31 6R.  Men’s  or  Women’s  Chorus.  (1:0:5  ea.)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  consent  of  director. 

31 9R.  ROTC  Chorus.  (1 :0:5  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
director. 

325R.  A  Cappella  Choir.  (1:0:6  ea.)  Prerequisite:  con¬ 
sent  of  director. 

328R.  Music  Theater  Chorus.  (1:0:5  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  director. 

Open  to  all  students  selected  by  audition  to  participate 
in  the  chorus  of  Music  Theater. 

329R.  Music  Theater  Performance.  (1 :2:4  ea.)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  consent  of  director. 

Participation  as  soloists,  coaches,  or  directors  in  Music 
Theater  performances.  Analyzing  semester's  repertoire 
and  performances. 

331 R.  Oratorio  Choir.  (1:0:5  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  director. 

335R.  Varsity  and  Marching  Band.  (1:0:5  ea.)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  consent  of  director. 

336.  Fundamentals  and  Techniques  of  Marching  Band. 

(2:2:2)  Prerequisite:  Music  296. 

Planning,  charting,  and  scoring  music  for  marching 
bands.  For  music  education  majors. 

338R.  Concert  Band.  (1:0:5  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
director. 

344 R.  Jazz  Ensemble.  (1:0:5  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  director. 

347R.  Symphony  Orchestra.  (1:0:5  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  director. 

348R.  Chamber  Orchestra.  ('/2:0:2  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  director. 

349R.  Collegium  Muslcum.  (2:Arr.;Arr,  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
music  major  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Seminar  in  performance  practice  and  practical  editorial  j 
techniques  for  music.  Presenting  treatment  of  selected 
compositions  according  to  applicable  performance  prac¬ 
tice  theories.  Group  practical  notation  projects. 

350R.  Chamber  Music:  Brass,  Plano,  Ancient  In¬ 
strument,  String,  Vocal,  or  Woodwind  Ensemble. 

(y2:0:3  ea.) 

359R.  Performance  Instruction.  (2:1:0  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
nonmusic  majors. 

Specialized  instruction  to  develop  each  individuals's 
performing  skills.  One  to  two  hours  of  daily  practice.  Spe¬ 
cial  fee.  (For  instructors  see  Music  159R.) 

360R.  Performance  Instruction.  (2:1:0  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
pass  sophomore  proficiency  standards;  music  major. 

Specialized -instruction  to  develop  each  individual's  per¬ 
forming  skills.  One  to  three  hours  of  daily  practice.  Spe¬ 
cial  fee.  (For  instructors  see  Music  159R.) 

367.  Percussion  Workshop.  (1:0:3)  Prerequisite:  Music 
196  or  equivalent. 

Learning  to  play  and  to  teach  percussion  instruments; 
survey  of  materials. 

368.  Woodwind  Workshop.  (2:0:5)  Prerequisite:  Music 
196  or  equivalent. 

Learning  to  play  and  to  teach  woodwind  instruments; 
survey  of  materials. 
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370.  Brass  Workshop.  (2:0:5)  Prerequisite  Music  196  or 
equivalent. 

Learning  to  play  and  to  teach  brass  instruments;  survey 
of  materials. 

372.  String  Workshop.  (2:0:5)  Prerequisite:  Music  196  or 
equivalent. 

Learning  to  play  and  to  teach  string  instruments;  survey 
of  materials. 

374A,B.  Choral  Practicum.  (2:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
Music  277. 

Develops  some  of  the  competencies  for  teaching 
school  choral  ensembles. 

375A.B.  Instrumental  Practicum.  (2;Arr.:Arr.  ea  ) 
Develops  some  needed  competencies  for  teaching 
school  instrumental  ensembles. 

380.  Elementary  Music:  Methods  with  Children.  (2:0:0) 

Prerequisite:  satisfaction  of  Music  280  competencies. 
Effective  methods  for  teaching  music  to  children. 

381 R.  Recording  Workshop.  (1 :0:2-4  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
Music  282  or  equivalent. 

Studio  experiences  for  perlormers,  engineers,  compos¬ 
ers/arrangers,  including  aesthetic  principles  of  mixing, 
styles  and  media,  commercial  production,  and  commu¬ 
nication  between  artist  and  technician. 

387R.  Advanced  Composition.  (2:1:1  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
Music  187. 

407.  Keyboard  Harmony.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Music  196 
and  moderately  advanced  keyboard  technique. 

Harmonization  of  figured  and  unfigured  basses  and 
other  voices;  cadences,  sequences,  transpositions,  mod¬ 
ulations,  and  improvisations  at  the  keyboard. 

421.  Materials  and  Music  Literature  for  the  Elementary 
Child.  (1:1:1)  Recommended  Prerequisite:  Music  380. 

Developing  a  basic  repertoire  of  children's  songs.  For 
the  elementary  education  music  minor. 

463R.  Piano  Accompanying.  (1 :0:3  ea.) 

471.  Introduction  to  Counterpoint.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
Music  296. 

476R.  Church  Service  Practicum  for  Organists.  (2:2:0 

ea.)  Prerequisite:  Music  167,  advanced  standing  as  or¬ 
ganist. 

Hymn  playing,  accompaniment,  advanced  registration, 
organ  design  and  maintenance,  musical  styles,  and  music 
for  the  church  service. 

481.  Introduction  to  Orchestration.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
Music  296. 

484.  History  of  Music.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Music  296 
(music  majors),  or  Music  101 ,  or  equivalent  (nonmajors). 

Historical-analytical  study  ol  Western  music  from  antiq¬ 
uity  to  the  death  of  Bach,  considered  within  the  broader 
cultural-intellectual  traditions  of  Western  civilization. 

485.  History  ol  Music.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Music  296 
(music  majors),  or  Music  101 ,  or  equivalent  (nonmajors). 
Continuation  of  Music  484  from  the  preclassical  era  to 
the  present. 

491.  Analytical  Techniques.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Music 
296. 

494R.  Independent  Readings.  (1-3:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  Music  296  or  equivalent.  , 

495R.  Seminar  in  Music  Theory.  (3:Arr  0  ea.)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  senior  standing  in  music  theory 
Recognizing  processes  by  which  the  basic  elements  of 
music  are  organized  into  compositions  of  various  forms 
and  styles. 

507R.  Advanced  Topics  in  Keyboard  Harmony.  (3:3:0 

ea.)  Prerequisite:  Music  407. 

Topics  vary. 

537.  Music  for  Elementary  School  Teachers.  (2  2  0) 

Prerequisite:  Music  345  or  elementary  teaching  expe¬ 
rience. 

Experiences  in  teaching  various  music  activities  in  the 
elementary  school. 


565R.  Pedagogy.  (2:2:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  senior  stand¬ 
ing. 

Comprehensive  study  ol  performance  pedagogy  for 
major  instrument  or  voice  and  supervised  private  leach¬ 
ing  and  pedagogy. 

566R.  Applied  Music  Literature.  (2:2:0  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
senior  standing  as  a  pertormance  music  major. 

Intensive  study  of  literature  tor  major  instrument.  Ot¬ 
tered  for  senior  and  graduate  students  in  performance. 

571 R.  Advanced  Topics  in  Counterpoint.  (3:3:0  ea.) 
Prerequisite:  Music  296. 

581 R.  Advanced  Topics  In  Orchestration.  (3:3:0  ea.) 
Prerequisite:  Music  296. 

586.  Pedagogy  of  Music  Theory.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
Music  296. 

587R.  Composition.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  Music  296, 
387R. 

588.  Creativity  Seminar.  (3:3:0) 

Creative  process  and  its  implications  for  composers, 
performers,  and  listeners  through  projects  in  problem  sol¬ 
ving  and  applications  and  interactions  ot  principles. 

591 R.  Advanced  Topics  in  Analysis.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  Music  491. 

601.  Music  in  the  Elementary  School.  (2:2:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Music  380  and  the  equivalent  ot  an  elementary  edu¬ 
cation  leaching  minor  in  music. 

603.  Music  in  the  Junior  High  School.  (2:2:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Music  601 . 

605.  Influence  of  Music  on  Behavior.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  general  psychology,  sociology,  or  equivalent. 

610.  Supervision  and  Administration  of  Music  in  the 
Public  Schools.  (2:2:0) 

612.  Music  Education  in  Society.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
Music  484,  485,  or  equivalent. 

613.  Basic  Concepts  in  Music  Education.  (2:2:0) 
Required  ol  all  candidates  for  graduate  music  degrees. 

615.  Vocal  Methods,  Materials,  and  Resources.  (2:2:0) 
Prerequisite:  Music  479  or  equivalent. 

616.  instrumental  Methods,  Materials,  and  Resources. 

(2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  Music  479  or  equivalent. 

620R.  Advanced  Instrumental  Conducting.  (2:2:3  ea.) 
Prerequisite:  Music  296,  374,  375,  and  485,  or  equiva¬ 
lent. 

621 R.  Advanced  Choral  Conducting.  (2:2:3  ea.) 

625R.  Summer  Music  Clinic.  (1 -2:4:4  ea.)  (Two  weeks 
during  clinic.) 

630R.  Special  Lectures  In  Music  Education.  (1-5:5  0 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  certification  in  music  plus  teaching  ex¬ 
perience. 

633,  634.  History  of  Musical  Style.  (2:2:0  ea.)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  graduate  standing. 

Principal  developments  in  styles  and  torms  of  Western 
music  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  today.  For  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  in  music  education  and  conducting 

635.  Musical  Research  Techniques.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  graduate  standing  or  consent  of  instructor 

Required  ot  all  candidates  tor  graduate  music  degrees. 
Should  be  taken  in  first  semester  of  graduate  work. 

636.  Music  in  the  Middle  Ages.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Mu¬ 
sic  484,  485,  or  equivalent. 

637.  Music  In  the  Renaissance.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
Music  484.  485,  or  equivalent. 

638.  Music  In  the  Baroque  Era.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Mu¬ 
sic  484,  485,  or  equivalent 

639.  Music  In  the  Classic  Period.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
Music  484,  485,  or  equivalent 

640.  Music  In  the  Romantic  Period.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
Music  484,  485,  or  equivalent. 
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641 R.  Lectures  In  Musicology.  (1  -3:2:0  ea)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Music  484,  485,  or  equivalent. 

648R.  Collegium  Musicum.  (2:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  director. 

Seminar  in  performance  practice  and  practical  editorial 
techniques  for  music.  Treatment  of  selected  compositions 
according  to  applicable  performance  practice  theories. 
Group  practical  notation  projects. 

652.  History  of  Notation  and  Paleography.  (3:3:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Music  484,  485,  636,  or  equivalent. 

660R.  Performance  Instruction.  (2:1:0  ea  )  Prerequisite: 
completion  of  undergraduate  performance  proficiency  re¬ 
quirements  and  audition;  music  major. 

Specialized  instruction  to  develop  each  individual’s  per¬ 
forming  skills.  One  to  three  hours  of  daily  practice.  Spe¬ 
cial  fee.  (For  instructors  see  Music  159R.) 

663.  Sofo  Recital.  (2:1:0) 

Must  be  taken  with  Music  660R.  Required  of  all  gradu¬ 
ate  students  minoring  in  performance.  Special  recital  fee 
in  addition  to  private  lessons. 

675.  Music  of  the  Contemporary  Period.  (3:3:0)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  Music  484,  485,  or  equivalent. 

Twentieth-century  music,  including  its  relationship  to 
the  past  and  its  sociological,  psychological,  and  philo¬ 
sophical  implications  for  the  present  day. 

680R.  Professional  Improvement  Project.  (3-5:Arr.:Arr. 
ea.) 

Field  project  for  students  pursuing  Master  of  Music  de¬ 
gree  in  music  education. 

687R.  Composition.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  Music  588 
or  equivalent. 

693.  Proseminar  in  Music.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  Music 
484,  485,  635,  or  equivalent,  and  approval  of  advisory 
committee. 

Required  of  all  candidates  for  graduate  music  degrees 
except  composition  majors.  Should  be  taken  in  second 
semester  ot  graduate  work. 

694R.  Independent  Readings.  (1-3:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  Music  693  or  equivalent. 

697A.  Scholarly  Paper  for  Master  ot  Music  Degree. 

(2:Arr.:Arr.) 

Preparation  of  a  historical-critical  paper,  related  to  the 
music  of  the  graduate  recital.  Supervised  by  the  musi¬ 
cology  area. 

697B.  Recital  for  Master  of  Music  Degree.  (2:Arr.:Arr.) 
Prerequisite:  Music  697A  and  approval  of  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  and  graduate  music  faculty. 

698R.  Composition  for  Master’s  Degree.  (6:Arr.:Arr. 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  approval  of  the  Music  Department  grad¬ 
uate  faculty,  based  upon  evidence  of  ability  in  composi¬ 
tion  as  manifested  in  a  preliminary  work. 

699R.  Master’s  Thesis.  (6-9:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
approval  of  the  Music  Department  graduate  faculty. 

Candidates  for  the  master's  degree  must  show  com¬ 
petence  in  writing  and  research  before  beginning  work  on 
thesis. 

753.  Advanced  Problems  in  Notation.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Music  652. 

Olfered  same  year  as  Music  652. 

754.  History  of  Musical  fnstrments.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
Music  484,  485,.or  equivalent. 

Offered  alternate  years 

785.  Historical  Aspects  of  Music  Theory.  (3:3.0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Music  296,  484,  and  485  or  equivalents. 

Offered  alternate  years. 

794R.  Seminar  in  Music.  (1-3:Arr.:0  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
Music  635,  693,  or  equivalent,  and  approval  of  graduate 
advisory  committee. 

799R.  Doctoral  Dissertation.  (6-9:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  approval  of  graduate  advisory  faculty. 


Navajo 


See  Linguistics  and  Special  Languages,  American  Indian 
Languages. 


Nursing 


Professors:  Dyer,  Van  Drimmelen,  Wood. 

Associate  Professors:  Alley,  R.  Andersen,  M.  Harris, 
Isaacs,  Jensen,  Leifson,  Lyons,  May,  Overbeck,  Over-  > 
field,  Schmidt,  Tillery,  Vance,  Willhite. 

Assistant  Professors:  Bartholomew,  Chaffin,  Drake, 
Hammond,  S.  Harris,  Jorgensen,  Kennington,  Man-  ' 
dleco,  Murphy,  Richardson,  Riddle,  Wiker,  L.  Williams, 
Wilson. 

Instructors:  Brown,  Christensen,  Groberg,  Menlove, 
Rushton,  Willey-Anderson,  M.  Williams. 

Degree  Programs 

Nursing  (A.S.) 

Nursing  (B.S.) 

Nurse  Practitioner  (M.S.) 

Nurse  Specialist  (M.S.) 

i 

Program  Requirements 

Nursing  (A.S.) 

I.  Required  prerequisite  courses:  Chem.  1 02;  Psych.  Ill;  | 
Zool.  260,  261.  All  of  these  courses  need  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  with  a  GPA  of  at  least  2.50  for  application  to  the 
program.  D  grades  not  accepted. 

II.  Required  nursing  courses:  Nurs.  100,  106,  156,  157,  } 

206,  207,  256,  257.  } 

III.  Required  concurrent  supporting  courses:  FSN  115;  c 
Micro.  321, 322;  CDFR  210;  Sociol.  350. 

Major  hours  req.:  32  2 

Nursing  (B.S.) 

I.  Required  courses:  Nurs.  306,  356,  390R,  357,  406,  a 
390R,  407,  456  (after  completion  of  all  required  courses  r 
for  A.S.)  or  equivalent 

II.  Required  concurrent  supporting  courses:  Zool.  361;  2 

Chem.  281 ;  Stat.  221  or  552. 

III.  Two  elective  core  courses  in  Sociol. -Psych.-Science 
(3  hours  each). 
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Major  hours  req.:  64 

Nurse  Practitioner  (M.S.) 

Nurse  Specialist  (M.S.) 

The  goal  of  graduate  education  in  nursing  is  to  prepare  * 
nurses  who  will  contribute  to  research  and  theory  in  nurs-  21 
ing  as  well  as  applying  these  to  improve  health  care  deliv-  Si 
ery.  The  student  is  prepared  to  assume  leadership  posi¬ 
tions  in  health  care  delivery  systems  in  a  variety  of  tr 
nursing  roles,  electing  to  become  nurse  practitioners  or 
nurse  specialists.  The  nurse  practitioner  offerings  are:  j  * 
family  nursing,  geriatric  nursing,  child  nursing,  school  j; 
health  nursing,  medical-surgical  nursing,  cardiovascular  : 
nursing,  oncological  nursing,  neurological  nursing,  com-  1  r 
munity  health  nursing.  Nurse  specialist  offerings  are:  pub-  ,  ' 
lie  health  nursing  administration  or  education  and  child 
nursing. 

I.  Prerequisite: 

A.  A  baccalaureate  degree  in  nursing  from  NLN-ac-  j 
credited  program.  Graduates  from  state-accredited  ■  ,, 
baccalaureate  degree  programs  will  be  admitted  upon  1  * 
showing  professional  equivalency  to  graduates  from  : 
NLN-accredited  programs. 

B.  Current  R.N.  licensure  in  any  state. 

C.  A  basic  statistics  course. 
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D.  Applicants  with  deficiencies  will  be  considered  indi¬ 
vidually  and  may  be  required  to  enroll  in  designated 
undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  beyond  the  min¬ 
imum  credits  required  for  the  advanced  degree. 

II.  Required  courses:  Nurs.  51 2A  or  B.  51 7A  and  B.  and 
thesis  or  project. 

III.  Required  for  graduation:  minimum  of  30  semester 
hours.  The  master's  thesis  must  carry  a  minimum  of  6 
credit  hours. 


Nursing  Courses 

100.  Introduction  to  Professional  Behavior.  (11:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  concurrent  registration  in  Nurs.  106 
Overview  of  nursing,  emphasizing  professional  respon¬ 
sibilities. 

102R.  Nursing  and  Medical  Terminology.  (v-2:2:0  ea.) 

Nursing  and  medical  terminology  for  prenursing  and 
beginning  nursing  students  or  those  interested  in  health 
occupations. 

106.  Nursing  1.  (7:2:15)  Prerequisite:  Chem  102.  Psych. 
111.  Zool.  260  and  261 ;  completion  of  or  concurrent  reg¬ 
istration  in  Micro.  321 . 322. 

Study  of  healthy  and  ill  individuals  and  establishment  ot 
nurse-patient  relationships.  Assessment  of  adaptive  pro¬ 
cesses  and  development  of  related  technical  skills 

156.  Nursing  2.  (6:2:12).  Prerequisite:  Nurs  106:  con¬ 
current  registration  in  CDFR  210. 

Experiences  in  providing  care  to  individuals  with  mod¬ 
erately  complex  medical-surgical  problems. 

157.  Pharmacology  In  Nursing  1.  (1:1:0)  Prerequisite: 
concurrent  registration  in  Nurs.  156. 

Fundamentals  ol  pharmacology  and  clinical  application 
associated  with  administering  anti-inflammatory,  psycho¬ 
tropic.  cardiotonic,  and  sympathomimetic  agents  and 
their  interactions. 

206.  Nursing  3.  (7:2:15)  Prerequisite:  Nurs.  156;  con¬ 
current  regisiration  in  Sociol.  350. 

Experience  in  maternal,  newborn,  and  child  nursing 

207.  Pharmacology  In  Nursing  2.  (1:1:0)  Prerequisite 
concurrent  registration  in  Nurs.  206. 

Fundamentals  ot  pharmacology  and  clinical  application 
associated  with  administering  antibiotics  and  drugs  affect¬ 
ing  the  body  hormonal  system,  hematologic  system,  and 
nervous  system. 

256.  Nursing  4.  (8:3: 1 5)  Prerequisite:  Nurs.  206.  207; 
concurrent  registration  in  Nurs.  257. 

Experiences  wilh  the  team  in  providing  care  to  patients 
with  complex  medical-surgical  and  psychiatric  problems. 

257.  Professional  Development.  (1:1:0)  Prerequisite: 
Nurs.  206.  207.  and  concurrent  registration  in  Nurs  256. 

Concepts  related  to  professional  development,  includ¬ 
ing  contemporary  issues  and  trends  in  nursing  education, 
service,  and  professional  organizations. 

288.  Family  Health  Management  (2  2:0)  Independent 
Study  also. 

Recognition  and  care  ol  minor  illnesses;  pregnancy,  la¬ 
bor.  and  early  infant  care. 

306.  Nursing  5.  (7:1 : 1 8)  Prerequisite:  Nurs  256  or  equiv¬ 
alent;  concurrent  registration  or  completion  of  Chem.  281 
and  Zool.  361 . 

Using  physiological,  psychological,  and  sociological 
principles  in  primary-care  nursing  experiences  including  a 
preceptorship. 

356.  Nursing  6.  (7:2:15)  Prerequisite.  Nurs  306;  con¬ 
current  registration  in  Nurs.  390R 

Emphasizing  primary  care  in  areas  of  defined  nursing 
practice:  emergencies,  intensive  care,  rehabilitation. 

357.  Nursing  Research  1.  (1:1:0)  Prerequisite:  Nurs.  306 
and  concurrent  registration  in  Nurs.  356  and  Stat  221  or 
552. 

Developing  skills  in  reading  and  critiquing  research  in 
nursing 


390R.  Independent  Study  in  the  Practice  ot  Nursing. 

(1-4.Arr.;Arr.  ea  )  Prerequisite,  consent  of  instructor 

406.  Nursing  7.  (7:2:15)  Prerequisite:  Nurs.  356:  con¬ 
current  registration  in  Nurs.  390R. 

Using  public  health  principles  to  provide  a  broad  range 
ol  community  health  nursing  services. 

407.  Nursing  Research  2.  (1:1:0)  Prerequisite:  Nurs. 
356,  357,  Slat  221  or  552.  and  concurrent  registration  in 
Nurs.  406. 

Developing  skills  in  reading  and  critiquing  research  in 
nursing 

410R.  Special  Programs  and  Projects.  (1-6  Arr  Arr 
ea.)  Independent  Study  also. 

416R.  Preceptorship  in  Primary  Care  Nursing.  (1- 

6:Arr  :Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisite:  Nurs.  256  or  equivalent;  con¬ 
current  registration  in  Nurs  306  and  consent  of  instruc¬ 
tor. 

Clinical  experience  with  nurse  practitioners  and  physi¬ 
cians  in  applying  primary  care  principles. 

425.  Advanced  Family  Health  Management.  (3:3:0) 

For  nonmajors  resisting,  recognizing,  and  treating  mi¬ 
nor  illness,  practicing  simple  nursing  skills,  and  acquiring 
facts  and  skills  useful  during  pregnancy,  labor,  and  infant 
care 

456.  Nursing  8.  (7:1:18)  Prerequisite:  Nurs.  406.  407 
Applying  leadership  principles  in  the  comprehensive 
delivery  of  health  care  in  an  area  of  student's  choice. 

500A,B.  Advanced  Biophysical  Assessment  in  Nurs¬ 
ing.  (2:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

Advanced  anatomical,  physiological,  psychosocial,  and 
biochemical  principles  in  assessment,  management,  eval¬ 
uation  of  patients  with  various  illnesses 

501.  Basic  Assessment.  (1  0:3) 

Basic  skills  in  physical  and  psychosocial  assessments. 

504.  Psychosocial  Nursing.  (2:Arr.:Arr ) 

Evaluation  of  psychosocial  status  of  patients.  Includes 
administering  mental  health  status  examinations,  eval¬ 
uation,  treatment,  and  referral. 

506.  Pathology  and  Biochemical  Disorders  Related  to 
Nursing  Management.  (2:3:0) 

Clinical  chemistry,  related  to  nursing  assessment  and 
care 

508.  Pharmacology  Applied  to  Nursing  Management. 

(1-2:20) 

Concepts  of  clinical  pharmacology,  principles  of  ration¬ 
al  drug  therapy,  drug  therapy  monitoring 

508R.  The  Pharmacological  Basis  ot  Nursing  Manage- 

ment(1 -2:2.0  ea.) 

Chemical  composition,  physiologic  action,  and  thera¬ 
peutic  application  of  drugs 

510R.  Special  Programs  and  Projects.  (1 -4:Arr.:Arr. 
ea.) 

512A.  Teaching  in  Nursing.  (1-6:6:Arr.) 

Teaching  principles  for  nursing 

512B.  Administration  In  Nursing.  (2-6:6:Arr.) 
Administration  principles  for  nursing 

51 7 A.  Nursing  Theory.  (2  2:0) 

Concepts  and  theories  are  analyzed  for  usefulness  in 
building  nursing  knowledge. 

517B.  Nursing  Research.  (2  2:0) 

Design  and  methodology  for  nursing  research 

520.  Concepts  In  Family  Nursing:  Obstetrics.  (4-6:3  9) 
Promotion  of  family  health  during  reproductive  years; 
including  antepartat.  intrapartal.  postpartal.  mterpartal  pe¬ 
riods.  Includes  clinical  practice 

521  A.  Physiological  Basis  tor  Child  Nursing  1.  (1- 

4  Arr  Arr ) 

Principles  in  the  assessment  of  infants,  children  and 
adolescents  with  a  variety  of  Health  Care  Problems.  In¬ 
cludes  clinical  practice 
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521 B.  Physiological  Basis  for  Child  Nursing  2.  (2- 

4:Arr.:Arr.) 

Advanced  physiological  and  biochemical  principles  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  clinical  management  of  iniants,  children,  and 
adolescents  with  a  variety  of  health  care  problems.  In¬ 
cludes  clinical  practice. 

522.  Concepts  In  Family  Nursing:  Geriatrics.  (4-6:3:9) 
Aspects  ot  aging  in  relationship  to  physiological,  psy¬ 
chosocial,  environmental,  and  chronic  disease.  Includes 
clinical  practice. 

523.  Community-based  Nursing  and  Health  Services. 

(2:2:3) 

Health  delivery  systems  on  international,  national,  state, 
community  level  with  focus  on  nurse's  role  in  community 
setting.  Identification  evaluation  of  family  health  needs. 

524.  Theories  in  Family  Nursing.  (2:Arr.:Arr.) 

Defining  and  analyzing  basic  family  theories  and  impli¬ 
cations  in  each  stage  of  family  life  span;  includes  appli¬ 
cations  for  nursing. 

527.  Family  Health  Practicum.  (2-5:Arr.:Arr.) 

Applying  family  practice  principles  in  a  sell-selected 
clinical  setting. 

530.  Concepts  in  Nursing:  Cardiovascular  Pathology 
and  Clinical  Nursing  Applications.  (2-3:3:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  concurrent  registration  in  Nurs.  599R. 

Correlation  of  normal  physiology  lo  pathophysiological 
changes  occurring  in  patients  with  cardiovascular  prob¬ 
lems. 

531.  Concepts  in  Nursing:  Cardiovascular  Pathology 
and  Clinical  Nursing  Applications.  (2-3:3:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  concurrent  registration  in  Nurs.  599R. 

Peripheral  vascular  disorders,  crisis  situations,  and  pul¬ 
monary  dysfunctions  occurring  in  cardiovascular  patients. 

532.  Concepts  In  Nursing:  Cardiovascular  Pathology 
and  Clinical  Nursing  Applications.  (2-3:3  0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  concurrent  registration  in  599R. 

Correlation  and  application  of  appropriate  management 
concepts  to  specific  patient  situations. 

535A.  Medical-Surgical  Nursing  1.  (2:2:0) 

Theory  and  management  ot  medical-surgical  patients  in 
acute  care  settings. 

535B.  Medical-Surgical  Nursing  2.  (2:2:0) 

Theory  and  management  of  medical-surgical  patients  in 
general  hospital  settings  and  in  clinics. 

540.  Concepts  in  Nursing:  Neurological  Pathology  and 
Clinical  Nursing  Applications.  (2-3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
concurrent  registration  in  599R. 

Assessment  of  normal  growth  and  development 
throughout  life  cycle,  emphasizing  neurological  function¬ 
ing.  Deviations  from  normal,  and  recommendations  for 
appropriate  diagnostic  testing  and  treatment. 

541.  Concepts  In  Nursing:  Neurological  Pathology  and 
Clinical  Nursing  Applications.  (2-3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
concurrent  registration  in  599R. 

Assessment  of  needs  of  specific  neurological  patients 
and  families.  Emphasis  on  rehabilitation  process  and  opti¬ 
mizing  independent  functioning. 

542.  Concepts  in  Nursing:  Neurological  Pathology  and 
Clinical  Nursing  Applications.  (2-3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
concurrent  registration  in  Nurs.  599R. 

Using  principles  relating  to  assessment,  management 
of  patients  with  neurological  dysfunctions.  Specific  neuro¬ 
logical  problems  studied  by  taking  elective  modules. 

550.  Concepts  In  Nursing:  Oncological  Pathology  and 
Clinical  Nursing  Applications.  (2-3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
concurrenf  registration  in  Nurs.  599R. 

Theory,  assessment,  management,  and  provision  of 
comprehensive  care  of  patients  with  malignancy. 

551.  Concepts  In  Nursing:  Oncological  Pathology  and 
Clinical  Nursing  Applications.  (2-3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
concurrent  regislrafion  in  599R. 

Theory,  assessmenl,  management,  and  provision  of 
comprehensive  care  of  the  patient  with  malignancy. 


552.  Concepts  In  Nursing:  Oncological  Pathology  and 
Clinical  Nursing  Applications.  (2-3:3. 0)  Prerequisite: 
concurrent  registration  in  Nurs.  599R. 

Theory,  assessment,  management,  and  provision  of 
comprehensive  care  of  pafient  with  malignancy. 

560.  Concepts  In  Child  Nursing.  (1-2:Arr.:Arr.) 

Pediatric  nursing  care,  child  and  family  management, 
assessment  in  pediatric  history  taking,  application  of 
growth  and  development  principles. 

563.  Theory  In  Child  Nursing.  (1-2:Arr.:Arr.) 

Nursing  theory  of  children  in  a  variety  ot  health  care 
settings. 

567.  Child  Assessment  and  Practicum.  (1  -4:Arr.:Arr.) 

Assessment  and  management  skills  of  children  of  all 
ages. 

570.  Public  Health  Nursing  Administration/Organiza¬ 
tion.  (3:3:0) 

577.  Community  Assessment/ Diagnosis.  (3:2:3) 
Comparison  of  communities,  emphasizing  selecting  as¬ 
sessment  processes,  implementing  processes  in  diagnos¬ 
ing  problems,  and  identifying  possible  action. 

590R.  Independent  Study.  (1-4:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  consent  of  instructor. 

595R.  Graduate  Seminar.  (1 :1;0  ea.) 

Reports  and  readings  in  specially  area. 

597R.  Project.  (1 -6:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

Master's  project. 

599R.  Nursing  Practicum.  (1-3:0:1-12  ea.) 

Managing  care  of  patients  with  health  problems  in  spe¬ 
cialty  areas  in  a  variety  of  settings. 

606.  Nursing  Assessment.  (6:3:9) 

Basic  physical  assessment  and  management  skills  for 
graduate  students. 

699R.  Master’s  Thesis.  (6-9:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
Nurs.  51 7B  and  consent  of  chairman. 

Organizational  Behavior 


Professors:  Dalton,  Daniels  (Psychology),  Dyer,  Mottitt, 
Ritchie  (Chairman,  302  JKB),  Thompson. 

Associate  Professors:  Cherringlon.  Covey,  Keele, 
Woodworth. 

Assistant  Professors:  Kirkham,  Wilkins. 

The  Department  of  Organizational  Behavior  has  as  a 
major  objective  the  training  of  persons  who  will  be  work¬ 
ing  in  organizations  and  whose  concern  is  building  sys¬ 
tems  that  will  better  meet  the  needs  of  people  and  ac¬ 
complish  organizational  goals.  Professional  development 
in  this  field  centers  on  understanding  the  nature  of  organ¬ 
izations  as  systems,  the  management  process,  organiza¬ 
tion  change  and  development,  and  the  role  of  the  organi¬ 
zational  change  agent.  This  program  will  lead  to  careers 
in  personnel  management,  management  training,  organi¬ 
zation  development,  industrial  relations,  organization  con¬ 
sulting,  and  research  and  teaching  in  the  area  of  organi¬ 
zational  behavior. 

There  is  no  undergraduate  degree  available  in  the  De¬ 
partment  ot  Organizational  Behavior.  Undergraduate 
classes  (OrgB.  321 ,  357,  358,  410,  421 , 425)  are  offered 
to  those  who  are  interested  in  understanding  organiza¬ 
tions  and  preparing  for  leadership  in  many  diflerent  fields. 

Degree  Program 

Master  of  Organizational  Behavior  (MOB) 

For  details  concerning  admission  requirements  and  ap¬ 
plication  dates,  refer  to  the  Graduate  School  of  Manage¬ 
ment  Bulletin. 

Organizational  Behavior  Courses 

See  Graduate  School  ot  Management,  Courses  tor  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Organizational  Behavior,  tor  graduate  OB  courses. 
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321.  Fundamentals  of  Organizational  Behavior.  (3:2.2) 

An  analysis  ol  organizational  behavior  at  three  levels: 
individual,  group,  and  organizational.  Topics  include  moti¬ 
vation,  communication,  rewards,  leadership,  conflict,  de¬ 
cision  making,  organizational  structure,  pertormance 
evaluation,  and  organizational  change. 

357.  Interpersonal  Growth  and  Group  Processes. 

(3:1 :4)  Prerequisite:  Psych.  1 1 1  or  Sociol.  111. 

Developing  ellective  interpersonal  relationships  and 
group  functioning. 

358.  (OrgB.-Psych.)  Leadership  Development.  (3:2:2) 

Principles  and  practices  of  successful  leadership:  deci¬ 
sion  making,  communications,  planning,  team  building, 
motivation,  and  interpersonal  skills. 

410.  Careers  in  Organizations.  (3:3:0) 

Developing  career  management  skills:  self-assessment, 
finding/evalualing  opportunities,  defining  sell-devel¬ 
opment  needs,  action  planning.  Exploring  career  stages 
and  how  individuals  find  rewarding  careers. 

421.  Management  and  Organizational  Development. 

(3:0:0) 

Managerial  skills  and  organizational  development,  in¬ 
cluding  principles  ol  management,  supervisor  skills,  job 
enrichment  and  redesign,  and  organizational  diagnosis 
and  change. 

425.  Personnel  Management.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
Org  B.  321. 

Analysis  of  the  functions  ol  personnel  administration  in¬ 
cluding  employee  selection,  wage  and  salary  adminis¬ 
tration,  training  and  development,  employee  relations, 
and  manpower  planning. 


Personal  Development 
Program 

Norma  Rohde  (Director,  B-238  ASB) 

Undergraduate  Program 

Although  the  major  emphasis  at  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity  is  on  intellectual  and  spiritual  development,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  is  also  concerned  with  your  personal  and  social 
development.  With  this  in  mind,  the  following  list  ol 
courses  has  been  compiled  as  a  way  of  providing  infor¬ 
mation  about  courses  which  will  assist  you  with  your  per¬ 
sonal  and  social  development.  Many  of  these  courses 
emphasize  learning  by  doing  rather  than  by  traditional 
educational  methods.  Both  credit  and  noncredit  courses 
are  included.  Further  information  about  this  program  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Director’s  Olfice,  B-238  ASB  (378- 
4471). 

Personal  Development  Courses 

H  Career  Education  115.  Life  Planning  and  Decision 
Making.  (2:2:0)  Independent  Study  also. 

Experiential  class  which  considers  sell-awareness,  cre¬ 
ative  thinking,  and  decision  making  as  related  to  life  and 
career  decisions. 

□  Career  Education  116.  Career  Exploration.  (1:1:0) 
Experiential  class  applying  vocational  choice  processes 

and  decision-making  skills  to  choice  of  a  major  and/or 
occupational  field. 

□  Career  Education  317.  Career  Skills.  (1 :0:1 ) 

Developmental  class  designed  to  assist  all  under¬ 
graduates  to  prepare  lor,  obtain,  and  maintain  optimum 
employment. 

8  Career  Education  399R.  Cooperative  Education. 

:0:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  junior  standing  and  consent  of 
sequence  coordinator.  Project  approval  required  prior  to 
registration. 

On-the-job  experience  for  students  whose  departments 
do  not  olter  cooperative  education. 


Q  CDFR  130.  Human  Social  Behavior.  (1:0:2)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  freshman  standing. 

Experiential  learning  to  improve  ability  to  develop  close 
relationships  and  a  more  favorable  self-concept. 


BCDFR  360.  Achieving  Success  In  Marriage.  (3:3:0) 

dependent  Study  also. 

Principles  and  skills  which  help  establish  and  maintain 
a  quality  marital  relationship,  as  applied  to  mate  selection 
and  the  early  years  of  marriage. 

Q  CDFR  365.  Achieving  Success  In  Parenthood. 

(3:3:0) 

Sequel  to  CDFR  360.  Principles  and  skills  which  pro¬ 
mote  elfective  parenting  and  healthy  family  relationships. 

□  Clothing  and  Textiles  110.  Selection  and  Care. 

(2:2:1) 

Design  elements  related  to  apparel  selection;  principles 
of  wardrobe  planning,  buying,  and  care;  personal  analysis 
tor  self-improvement. 


□  Communications  100.  Analysis  of  Communication. 

(3:3:1)  Independent  Study  also. 

Theory,  philosophy,  and  practical  applications  ol  com¬ 
municative  principles  relevent  to  interpersonal,  small- 
group,  and  mass  communication  settings.  Recommended 
for  all  who  wish  to  communicate  more  effectively. 

□  Communications  220.  Interpersonal  Commu¬ 
nication.  (3:3:0) 

Survey  and  application  of  intra-  and  interpersonal  hu¬ 
man  communication. 


Counseling  Center.  Eliminating  Self-defeating  Behav¬ 
ior  Workshop.  (0:1:0) 

Seven-step  individualized,  short-term,  small  group  pro¬ 
gram  to  develop  self-esteem  and  aid  in  overcoming  self- 
defeating  and  unwanted  personal  habits,  tears,  and  other 
behaviors  through  daily  application  of  basic  principles. 


Counseling  Center.  Biofeedback  Training.  (O  O  Arr.) 
Instruction  in  the  control  ol  personal  tension  and  stress. 

Counseling  Center.  Weight  Control.  (0:0:Arr.) 

Systematic  help  in  achieving  and  maintaining  appropri¬ 
ate  body  weight. 

□  Educational  Psychology  546.  Helping  Relation¬ 
ships.  (2:1 :2) 

Basic  training  to  assist  helpers  to  develop  interviewing 
skills  which  include  empathy,  owning  feelings,  con¬ 
creteness,  confrontation,  immediacy,  reassurance  and 
dealing  with  silences. 

□  General  Studies  110.  Effective  Study  and  Adjust¬ 
ment  to  College.  (2:2:0)  Independent  Study  also 

Budgeting  time,  taking  notes,  reading,  listening,  using 
the  library,  taking  examinations,  and  acquiring  motivation 
and  concentration. 

Q  General  Studies  111.  Study  Habits  Laboratory. 

(/z:0:1)  Prerequisite:  concurrent  enrollment  in  at  least 
one  course  requiring  letter  grades,  lectures,  textbooks, 
and  examinations. 

Reinforcing  experiences  that  develop  effective  study 
habits  and  techniques  in  regular  academic  courses. 


G  General  Studies  121.  College  Developmental  Read- 

g.  (1:1:1)  Independent  Study  also. 

Improving  speed,  comprehension,  and  vocabulary. 

□  General  Studies  190.  Reference  Groups.  (0:2:0) 
Small  group  lectures,  seminars,  and  workshops  in  uni¬ 
versity  thought  ahd  learning,  the  university  scholar  at 
work. 

Interpersonal  Relations  and  Communications  Labora¬ 
tory.  (0:0:Arr.) 

Practical  personalized  skill-building  programs  on  small 
group  basis  designed  to  enhance  personal-social  and 
communication  skills.  Topics  include:  Conflict  Manage¬ 
ment,  Conversational  Skills,  Group  Skills,  Interviewing 
Skills,  Leadership  Training,  Listening  Skills.  Relationship 
Skills.  Responsible  Assertiveness,  and  Sell-Talk 

□  Physical  Education  176.  Activities  for  Fitness. 

CY2:0:2) 
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□  Physical  Education  180.  American  Social  Dance, 
Beginning.  (72:0:2)  Independent  Study  also. 

Fox-trot,  waltz,  lindy,  cha  cha. 

□  Physical  Education  192.  Outing  Activities.  (72:0:2) 

Selected  seasonal  activities. 

,  Psychology  240.  Personal  and  Social  Adjustment. 

‘:2:1)  Independent  Study  also. 

Prevention  and  amelioration  of  mental  and  persona!  dif¬ 
ficulties. 

□  Psychology-Sociology  357.  Interpersonal  Growth 
and  Group  Processes.  (3:1:4)  Independent  Study  also. 
Prerequisite:  Psych.  1 1 1  or  Sociol.  111. 

Building  and  systematic  study  of  effective  interpersonal 
relationships  and  group  functioning. 

□  Recreation  Management  123.  Introduction  to  Out¬ 
door  Recreation.  (1 :0:3) 

Participation  in  a  variety  of  outdoor  camping  activities. 

S  Recreation  Management  310.  Careers  in  Recrea- 

►n.  (1:2:0) 

Overview  of  employment  opportunities  in  the  field  of 
recreation. 

□  Recreation  Management  311.  Leisure  in  Contem¬ 
porary  Society.  (3:3:0) 

Problems  and  opportunities  resulting  from  the  leisure 
era. 

Recreation  Management  314.  Family  Recreation. 

2:0) 

Social  activities  for  small  groups  and  families. 

□  Recreation  Management  315.  Social  Recreation 
Leadership.  (3:3:2) 

Leadership  skills  for  directing  large  social  groups. 

S  Religious  Instruction  231,  232.  The  Gospel  In  Prin- 
ple  and  Practice.  (2:2:0  ea.)  Independent  Study  also. 
Considering  principles  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
light  of  the  practical  needs  and  problems  of  today's 
youth. 

□  Youth  Leadership  380.  Primitive  Land  Survival. 

S:2:1) 

Training  to  meet  the  adversity  of  primitive  living  without 
the  use  of  modern  equipment  and  facilities. 


B 


Personal  Development  Assistance 

The  purpose  of  personal  development  assistance  is  to 
provide  a  central  location  for  students  needing  assistance 
from  any  student  service  (including  academic  classes)  or 
counseling  agency  on  campus.  The  goal  is  to  meet  (on  a 
walk-in  basis)  with  each  student  needing  personal-social 
and/or  career  assistance,  determine  the  student's  need 
for  services,  examine  alternative  service  resources  avail¬ 
able,  make  immediate  arrangements  for  referring  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  the  best  source  to  meet  these  needs,  and  follow 
through  to  make  sure  they  are  being  met.  Personal  devel¬ 
opment  assistance  is  located  within  the  Walk-in  Services 
area  of  the  Interpersonal  Relations  and  Communications 
Laboratory,  31 26  HBLL,  378-4306. 


Philosophy 

Prolessors:  Madsen,  Riddle,  Warner,  Yarn. 

Associate  Prolessors:  Carter,  (Chairman,  180  FOB), 
Rasmussen,  Packard,  Paulsen. 

Degree  Programs 

Philosophy  (B.A.) 

Program  Requirements 

Philosophy  (B.A.) 

I.  A  concurrent  major  in  another  department. 


II.  Total  hours  required:  30  hours  in  philosophy  with  no  D 
credit.  Complete  the  following  courses:  205  or  206,  213 
or  214  or  215,  321  or  322,  201  or  331,  202  or  332  or 
333,  421 R/422R  (two  courses),  electives  (three  courses). 

III.  Complete  at  least  18  of  the  30  credit  hours  in  upper- 
division  courses. 

Major  hours  req.:  30 

Minor 

An  undergraduate  minor  may  be  completed  by  taking  any 
five  philosophy  courses. 

Graduate  Program 

I.  Program:  Minor  only. 

II.  Prerequisite:  Lower-division  courses  prerequisite  to 
those  chosen  for  the  minor. 

III.  Requirements:  For  master's  level,  9  hours;  for  doctor¬ 
al  level,  15  hours. 

IV.  Required  courses:  Those  specified  by  philosophy  rep¬ 
resentative  on  your  advisory  committee. 

i 

Philosophy  Courses 

105.  Evaluating  Arguments  and  Evidence.  (3:2:1) 
Developing  basic  intellectual  skills  required  for  academ¬ 
ic  endeavor,  including  systematic  techniques  for  eval-  j 
uating  evidence  and  assumptions. 

106.  Critical  Reasoning.  (3:3:0)  5 

Critical  analysis  of  arguments,  focusing  on  reasoning 
patterns  in  such  disciplines  as  law,  business,  natural  sci¬ 
ence,  social  science,  etc.  1 

110.  Foundations  ol  Philosophical  Thought.  (3:3:0) 
Developing  philosophical  skills  through  supervised 
analysis  of  readings  in  such  topics  as  reason,  knowledge, 
metaphysics,  ethics,  politics,  and  religion. 

201.  Ancient  and  Medieval  Origins  of  Western  Philoso¬ 
phy.  (3:3:0) 

Thematic  examination  of  the  early  development  of 
Western  philosophy  through  contributions  from  Greek, 
Roman,  Arab,  Jewish,  and  Christian  sources  (600 
B.C.-A.D.  1500). 

202.  The  Emergence  of  Modern  Philosophy.  (3:3:0) 
Thematic  examination  of  the  birth  and  development  of 

modern  Western  philosophy  through  contributions  of  con¬ 
tinental,  British,  and  American  philosophers. 

□  Honors  204R.  Philosophy.  (2-5:0.0  ea.) 

Intensive  study  of  topics  in  philosophy  and  such  related 
areas  as  religious  and  moral  thought. 

205.  Logic  and  Language.  (3:3:0)  Independent  Study 
also. 

Elements  of  formal  logic,  the  forms  of  reasoning,  and  , 
the  structure  of  language. 

206.  Introduction  to  Quantificational  Logic.  (3:3:0) 
Quantificational  notation,  construction  of  proofs,  identi- 

ty,  theory  of  description. 

213.  Ethics.  (3:3:0) 

Nature  and  justification  of  moral  standards,  beliefs,  and 
decisions. 

214.  Aesthetics.  (3:3:0) 

Man’s  experience  of  beauty  in  nature,  literature,  and 
the  fine  arts,  emphasizing  the  relationship  between  beau¬ 
ty  and  truth. 

215.  Philosophy  of  Religion.  (3:3.0) 

Analyzing  problems  in  religion,  including  existence  and 
nature  of  God,  alternatives  fo  theism,  God's  fore¬ 
knowledge  and  man’s  free  will,  immortality,  and  religious 
experience  and  language. 

305.  Intermediate  Logic.  (3:3:0) 

Natural  deduction,  the  paradoxes,  reduction  of  arith¬ 
metic  to  logic,  Godel's  proofs.  Emphasizes  philosophical 
issues  connected  with  these  formal  topics. 
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321.  Metaphysics.  (3:3:0) 

Basic  categories  of  being:  appearance  and  reality,  law. 
causality,  space,  time,  eternity,  deity. 

322.  Epistemology.  (3:3:0) 

Meaning  of  limits,  and  justification  ot  knowledge. 

331.  Major  Figures  of  Ancient  or  Medieval  Philosophy. 

(3:3:0) 

Comparative  study  of  two  or  three  figures  ot  the  period 
as  announced  in  the  Class  Schedule. 

332.  Major  Figures  of  Early  Modern  Philosophy.  (3:3:0) 

Comparative  study  of  two  or  three  figures  of  the  period 
as  announced  in  the  Class  Schedule. 

333.  Major  Figures  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  (3:3:0) 

Comparative  study  of  two  or  three  figures  of  the  period 
as  announced  in  the  Class  Schedule. 

334.  Major  Figures  in  the  Twentieth  Century.  (3:3:0) 

Comparative  study  ot  two  or  three  figures  ot  the  period 
as  announced  in  the  Class  Schedule. 

421R.  Topics  in  Philosophy.  (2-5:2-5  0  ea.) 

Intensive  analysis  of  a  selected  problem  in  philosophy, 
as  announced  each  semester  in  the  Class  Schedule 

422R.  Figures  in  Philosophy.  (2-5  2-5:0  ea.) 

Intensive  reading  ot  the  works  ot  a  major  philosopher, 
as  announced  each  semester  in  the  Class  Schedule. 

501 R.  Graduate  Seminar.  (2-5:2-5:0  ea.) 

Intensive  analysis  of  a  selected  topic,  figure,  or  move¬ 
ment  in  philosophy,  as  announced  each  semester  in  the 
Class  Schedule. 

531 R.  Directed  Readings  in  Philosophy.  (1-4: 1-4:0  ea.) 
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Professors:  Allsen,  Bangerter,  Call,  Fisher,  Francis,  Ja¬ 
cobson  (Chairman— Women,  296  RB),  Jarman,  Jen¬ 
sen,  Roundy  (Chairman— Men,  270  SFH). 

Associate  Professors:  Barker,  Conlee,  Cryer,  Durrant, 
Edwards,  Harrison,  Hirst,  Jensen.  Jones,  Leishman, 
McGown,  Michaelis,  Rasmus,  Robison,  Tuckett,  Val¬ 
entine,  Wallace,  Winterton. 

Assistant  Professors:  S.  Allen,  Arnold,  Bestor,  Black, 
Blakemore,  Chamberlain.  Chow,  Fiat,  Hall,  Hawkes, 
Lewis.  Lyman,  Moe,  Roberson,  Rowley,  Silvester, 
Tucker,  Vickers,  Witbeck. 

instructors:  D  Allen.  Anderson,  Beldon,  S.  Davis,  F. 
Davis,  Debenham.  Felt,  Freeze,  G.  Hall.  Howard,  Noel, 
Olsen,  Peay,  Porter,  Powers,  Pullins.  Ramage,  Reid, 
Scoville,  Smith,  Whittingham,  Young. 

The  Physical  Education  Departments  work  together  in 
providing  (1)  activity  courses  lor  the  total  student  body, 
(2)  professional  education  for  prospective  physical 
educators  in  a  variety  of  occupations  at  both  the  under¬ 
graduate  and  raduate  levels,  and  (3)  special  opportu¬ 
nities  in  competitive  sports,  intramurals,  and  dance  per¬ 
formance 


Elementary  School  Physical  Education  (Ed  D.) 

Professional  Leadership  (Ed.D.) 

Biomechanics  (Ph.D ) 

Corrective  Physical  Education— Rehabilitation  (Ph  D.) 
Exercise  Physiology  (Ph  D.) 

Undergraduate  Program 

The  undergraduate  curriculum  is  organized  into  areas  of 
emphasis:  (1)  athletic  training,  (2)  coaching.  (3)  dance 
(commercial,  ballet,  modern),  (4)  sports,  (5)  commercial 
or  scientific,  (6)  prephysical  therapy,  (7)  preoccupational 
therapy,  and  (8)  teacher  certification  for  secondary  and 
elementary  schools. 

These  tracks  provide  you  with  a  great  deal  of  flexibility 
for  professional  preparation.  You  should  consult  with  an 
adviser  to  design  your  educational  programs.  Program  re¬ 
quirement  sheets,  including  recommended  general  edu¬ 
cation  courses,  are  available  at  the  Physical  Education 
Advisement  Center  (205  Richards  Building).  In  addition  to 
the  requirements  specified  for  each  track,  all  majors  must 
qualify  in  the  following: 

1.  V/2  Mile  Run 

All  majors  are  required  to  qualify  in  the  "good"  or  "ex¬ 
cellent"  category  of  the  1  ’/2-mile  run.  This  test  must  be 
passed  during  the  last  semester. 

2.  Body  Composition 

All  majors  are  required  to  maintain  the  following  body 
composition  as  measured  by  the  skin-fold  caliper  test: 
Women:  less  than  20  percent  body  tat 
Men:  less  than  15  percent  body  tat 

3  D  and  E  Grades 

You  cannot  qualify  for  graduation  with  any  D  or  E 
credit  in  major  courses. 

4  Skills  Tests 

All  majors  are  required  to  pass  a  skills  test  in  6-10  ot 
the  following  activities  as  specified  by  each  sport  or 
dance  track. 

Archery 
Badminton 
Baseball 
Basketball 
Bowling 
Fencing 
Field  hockey 
Football 
Golf 

Weight  Training 
Dance  (any  three): 


Gymnastics 

Skiing 

Soccer 

Softball 

Swimming 

Tennis 

Track  and  Field 

Volleyball 

Wrestling 


Ballet 

Ballroom 

Folk 

Modern 

Precision 


Proficiency  may  be  achieved  in  the  following  ways:  (1) 
Pass  the  fundamental  skills  class  with  a  B  grade  on 
skill;  or  (2)  be  on  an  intercollegiate  or  extramural  team. 
Rugby  team  members  can  substitute  this  activity  tor 
football.  Water  polo,  swimming,  or  diving  team  mem¬ 
bership  will  fulfill  the  swimming  requirement;  or  (3) 
complete  the  skill  proficiency  tests  as  scheduled 
through  the  major  department  office. 


i  Degree  Programs 

Dance— Sports  Composite  (B.A.) 

Dance  Specialization  (B.A.) 

I  Dance  Professional  (B.A.) 

■  Athletic  Training  (B.S.) 

Sports  Emphasis  (B.S.) 

Elementary  Emphasis  (K-12  Certification) 
j  Commercial  or  Scientific  Emphasis  (B.S.) 

Preoccupational  Therapy  (B.S.) 

.  Prephysical  Therapy  (B.S.) 

I  Physical  Education  Coaching  (Women)  (B.S.) 
Dance  (M.A.) 

Analysis  of  Human  Motion  (M.S.) 

Professional  Leadership  (M.S ) 

'  Professional  Leadership  (M.A.) 

II  Analysis  ot  Human  Motion  (Ed.D.) 


Program  Requirements 

Athletic  Training  (B.S.) 

To  be  certified  as  an  athletic  trainer,  you  must  success¬ 
fully  pass  the  examination  administered  by  the  NATA.  You 
must  be  a  member  ot  the  NATA  one  year  prior  to  taking 
the  test 

Complete  core  courses  and  those  listed  tor  men  or  wo¬ 
men: 

I  PE  233.  236.  237.  238,  239.  240,  330,  339.  340.  341. 
344  414  446.  449.  279  or  280,  235  or  264  or  265,  FSN 
1 1 5!  Psych.  385.  Health  430.  460,  Zool  380.  Micro- 391 

II.  Women:  PE  108.  187.  188.  241,  242.  243,  245.  246, 
247,  249,  388,  407  or  463  or  474R 
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Men:  PE  231,  232,  234,  and  two  of  the  following.  370, 
371, 372,  373,  374 

Major  hours  req.:  54 Vi 

Physical  Education  Coaching  (B.S.) 

A  minor  is  available  for  men  and  women.  A  physical  edu¬ 
cation  major  with  coaching  emphasis  is  available  for  wo¬ 
men.  See  the  Secondary  Education  and  Foundations  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  catalog  for  specific  course  requirements. 

Dance  Specialization  (B.A.) 

This  major  offers  a  background  in  all  forms  of  dance  with 
an  emphasis  in  modern  dance.  This  background  prepares 
you  for  certification  to  teach  dance  in  the  public  schools. 
See  the  Secondary  Education  and  Foundations  section  of 
this  catalog  for  specific  course  requirements. 

Dance— Sports  Composite  (B.A.) 

You  must  complete  a  core  program  of  lecture  classes  in 
addition  to  specialization  in  both  dance  and  sports,  qual¬ 
ifying  you  to  receive  certification  to  teach  both  sports  and 
dance  in  public  schools.  See  the  Secondary  Education 
and  Foundations  section  of  this  catalog  for  specific 
course  requirements. 

Dance  Professional  (B.A.) 

This  course  of  study  is  designed  for  the  student  who 
wishes  to  perform  professionally  in  modern,  ballet,  folk,  or 
ballroom  dance  or  to  teach  in  commercial  studios.  The 
following  emphases  are  available:  general,  commercial, 
ballet,  modern. 

You  must  complete  core  requirements  in  addition  to  re¬ 
quirements  for  a  selected  emphasis: 

Core  Requirements  (19’/z  hours):  PE  202,  287R,  288R, 
289R,  290R,  341  *,  344**,  380,  383,  387,  490 
*  Prerequisite:  Zool.  260 
■^Prerequisite:  Zool.  261 

Emphasis  I  General  (2  hours):  PE  180,  181,  182,  186  or 
191 

Electives  (20  hours):  Elective  courses  selected  from  all 
dance  courses  numbered  108R  through  589R;  also  PE 
330,  446,  449. 

Emphasis  II  Commercial 

Scientific  Core  (3  hours):  PE  339s,  446,  Health  430 
*  Prerequisite:  Math.  100D 

Dance  Core  (4%  hours):  PE  173,  180,  181,  186,  191, 
480,  481 

Management  Core  (15  hours):  OrgB.  321 , 425,  Acctg. 
201 , 202,  BusMgt.  241 

Electives  (8  hours):  Selected  from  all  dance  courses 
numbered  108R  through  589R;  also  PE  330,  FSN  215. 
Emphasis  III  Ballet . 

Ballet  Core  (20  hours):  PE  291 R,  293R,  390R,  391 R, 
392R,  446,  491 R 

A  technique  course  must  be  taken  each  semester. 

Related  Dance  (7  hours):  PE  180,  181, 186,  191, 378, 
481,486 

Support  Areas  (14  hours):  To  be  selected  from  any  of 
the  following: 

Dance:  Any  dance  course  numbered  208R 
through  589R;  also  PE  449. 

Gymnastics:  PE  173,  174,  243  or  232,  474R 

Theatre  Arts:  ThCA  115,  123,  126R,  362,  Music 
101,  Hum.  101,  Phil.  352 

Emphasis  IV  Modern  Dance 

Dance  Core  (16  hours):  A  technique  course  must  be 
taken  each  semester.  PE  381 R,  382R,  388,  389,  446, 
587R,  588R,  589R 

Related  Dance  (6  hours):  PE  180,  181 , 480,  481 , 486 

Support  Areas  (1 1  hours):  To  be  selected  from  any  of 
the  following: 


Dance.  Any  dance  course  numbered  108R 
through  580R;  also  PE  330  and  449. 

Gymnastics:  PE  173,  174,  243  or  232,  474R 

Theatre  Arts:  ThCA  115,  123,  126R,  362,  Music 
101,  Hum.  101,  Phil.  352 

Commercial  or  Scientific  Emphasis  (B.S.) 

This  course  of  study  is  designed  for  either  the  student 
who  wishes  to  obtain  a  basic  background  in  physical  fit¬ 
ness  diagnosis  and  exercise  prescription  to  prepare  for 
employment  in  a  commercial  enterprise  or  the  research- 
oriented  student  who  wishes  to  prepare  for  an  advanced 
degree. 

Prerequisite  Courses  (9  hours):  Zool.  260,  261,  Math. 
1 00E 

Core  Courses:  PE  330,  339,  340,  341 , 344,  446.  449 
Pius  7  credit  hours  from  any  activity,  skills,  or  coaching 
classes  (no  more  than  two  coaching  classes  may  be 
counted) 

Specialization  Courses 

Commercial  (One  of  the  following)  (15  hours):  OrgB. 
321 ,  Acctg.  201 , 242,  BusMgt.  241 ,  PE  599 
Plus  12  hours  from  the  following  or  other  approved 
courses:  FSN  215,  494R,  PE  631,  649,  OrgB.  358, 
425,  Acctg.  202,  BusMgt.  256,  301 ,  Health  430 

Scientific  (12  hours):  Chem.  102,  Math.  110A,B,C. 
111  A,  Physics  100 

Plus  15  hours  from  one  of  the  following  disciplines: 
zoology,  chemistry,  physics,  psychology,  sociology, 
philosophy,  history 

Prephysical  Therapy  (B.S.) 

I.  Math.  110A,B,C,D,  111A;  Micro.  321;  Sociol.  112; 
Psych.  Ill;  Chem.  105,  106;  Physics  105,  106,  107, 
108;  Zool.  203,  260,  261, 276,  and  583;  Stat.  221 R;  Engl. 
316;  RecM.  370  or  570;  Psych.  320,  321;  PE  341,  344; 
Psych.  342,  380;  Health  561;  PE  449,  599R,  645,  647. 

Major  hours  req.:  66 

Preoccupational  Therapy  (B.S.) 

I.  Math.  IIOA.B.C.D,  1 1 1  A;  Chem.  105,  106;  Micro.  321 
Physics  105  and  106,  107  and  108;  Sociol.  112;  Zool 
203,  260,  261  (Chem.  105);  Stat.  221  (Math.  Ill);  Engl 
31 6,  Zool.  276;  Psych.  320  (111),  321  (111).  380  (111) 
PE  341  (Zool.  260),  344  (Stat.  221,  Zool.  260  and  261) 
PE  446  (341,  344);  Psych.  342  (111);  Health  561;  PE 
449,  599R,  645  and  647;  and  Zool.  583. 

II.  ArtDs.  102. 

III.  ArtDs.  105  or  106. 

IV.  A  combination  of  the  following:  RecM.  370  or  570  an< 
Zool.  583  or  584. 

Major  hours  req.:  66 Vz 

Sports  Emphasis  (B.S.) 

See  the  Secondary  Education  and  Foundations  section  c 
this  catalog  for  specific  course  requirements. 

Elementary  Emphasis  (K-12  Certification) 

See  the  Secondary  Education  and  Foundations  section  < 
this  catalog  for  specific  course  requirements. 

Teacher  Certification 

If  you  desire  to  prepare  yourself  for  employment  in  sec 
ondary  schools,  four  options  are  available:  (1 )  dance  spc 
cialization,  (2)  dance  and  sports  composite,  (3)  sports  c 
coaching  emphasis  and  (4)  elementary  school  emphas 
K-12.  Information  relative  to  these  major  offerings  and  f 
available  minors  is  listed  in  the  Department  of  Educatio 
section  of  this  catalog. 

You  will  be  responsible  for  meeting  all  course  require 
ments  for  the  major  and  all  requirements  for  secondai 
certification  and  an  approved  minor.  Skills  tests  must  t 
passed  prior  to  student  teaching. 
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Undergraduate  Minor  Programs 

Minor  programs  are  available  in  each  of  the  following 
areas.  Refer  lo  the  Department  of  Education  section  of 
the  catalog  for  course  listings. 

1 .  Dance  specialty:  Secondary  certification 

2.  Sports:  Secondary  certification 

3.  Coaching:  Secondary  certification 

4.  Academic  specialty:  Elementary  certification 

1 

Graduate  Program 

Master’s  Degree 

'  Prerequisite:  bachelor's  degree  with  a  major  in  physical 
education  equivalent  to  the  program  at  BYU. 

Dance  (M.A.) 

Professional  Leadership  (M.A.) 

,  I.  Minors  permissible:  Any  approved  minor. 

•  II.  Requirements: 

A.  With  no  project  (36  hours):  PE  691 ,  692,  one  of 
662,  661,  or  640;  three  Ot  547,  642,  645,  647,  or 
648;  one  of  610,  or  670  or  675;  plus  23  hours  of 
electives. 

B.  With  a  project  (24  hours  plus  project,  6  hours):  PE 
691 , 692,  689R;  plus  21  hours  of  electives. 

Analysis  of  Human  Motions  (M.S.) 

Professional  Leadership  (M.S.) 

I.  Minors  permissible:  Any  approved  minor. 

II.  Requirements:  24  hours  plus  thesis  (6  hours):  PE  635, 
691 . 692,  699R;  plus  19  hours  ot  electives. 

Doctor  of  Education  Degree 

Prerequisite:  two  years  of  successtu!  professional  service. 

Analysis  of  Human  Motions  (Ed.D.) 

Professional  Leadership  (Ed.D.) 

Elementary  School  Physical  Education  (Ed.D.) 

i.  Minors  permissible:  Any  approved  minor 

II.  Requirements:  Minimum  of  70  hours  beyond  the  bach¬ 
elor's  degree  plus  a  dissertation  (12  hours  minimum, 
799R). 

III.  Required  courses: 

A.  All  courses  in  one  of  the  three  following  cores.  Pro¬ 
fessional  Leadership  (23  hours):  PE  560,  610,  640, 
661,  661,  662,  663,  670,  671, 675,  691, 692.  Sci¬ 
entific  (21  hours):  PE  547.  631,  642,  645,  646, 
647,  648,  649.  691 ,  692.  Elementary  (21  hours): 
PE  547.  572.  642.  647,  648,  673,  674,  691,  692, 
797R. 

B.  Supporting  field  (20  hours). 

Electives  chosen  from  graduate  courses  in  phys¬ 
ical  education  or  related  area. 

D.  All  candidates  must  demonstrate  compelency  in 
statistics  of  at  least  the  level  demanded  by  PE  635. 

Doctor  ot  Philosophy  Degree 
Exercise  Physiology  (Ph.D.) 

Corrective  Physical  Education  and  Rehabilitation 
(Ph.D.) 

Biomechanics  (Ph.D.) 

I.  Minors  permissible:  Approved  minors  related  to  field  of 
emphasis. 

II.  Requiremenls:  Minimum  of  60  hours  beyond  the  bach¬ 
elor's  degree  plus  tool  requirement  Option  3  or  4  (see 
Graduate  School  section  of  this  catalog)  and  a  dis¬ 
sertation  that  involves  a  minimum  of  18  hours  credit,  PE 
799 R. 

III.  Required  courses: 

A.  Core  requirements:  Exercise  Physiology  (23 
hours):  PE  631.  635.  642,  645.  646,  647,  648, 
649,  650,  691.  692.  Corrective  Physical  Education 
and  Rehabilitation  (23  hours):  PE  533,  547,  572, 
635,  642.  645,  648,  691 , 692,  797R-practicum. 

B.  Supporting  fields  (20  hours):  Exercise  Physiology: 
Chem.  481 , 484,  Zool.  662,  663,  plus  10  additional 


hours  in  biochemistry  and  physiology.  Corrective 
Physical  Education  and  Rehabilitation:  RecM.  570. 
Psych.  440,  CDFR  514,  Zool.  583,  584.  plus  10 
additional  hours  in  one  of  these  related  fields. 

C.  Electives:  Chosen  trom  graduate  courses  in  phys¬ 
ical  education  or  related  fields. 

Physical  Education  Courses 

100R.  Intercollegiate  Athletics.  (V4: 2:10’4  ea.) 

101.  Cycling.  (’4:0:2) 

Basic  knowledge  and  skills  in  cycling  and  bike  mainte¬ 
nance. 

103.  Skill  Analysis  and  Application.  (14:0:3) 

Instruction  and  drill  in  basic  skills. 

104.  Recreational  Sports  for  the  Physically  Impaired. 

04:0:2) 

108R.  Precision  Dance,  Beginning.  (’-4:0:3  ea.) 

110.  Fencing,  Beginning.  (’4:0:2) 

111.  Fencing,  intermediate.  ('/2:0:2)  Prerequisite:  PE  110 
or  equivalent. 

113.  Wrestling,  Beginning.  (’4:0:2) 

114.  Wrestling,  Intermediate.  (f/2:0:2)  Prerequisite:  PE 
1 13  or  equivalent. 

117.  Racquetbail,  Beginning.  (’4:0:2) 

119.  Handball,  Beginning.  (’4:0:2) 

121.  Track  and  Field,  Beginning.  (’4:0:2) 

123.  Badminton,  Beginning.  (V2:0:2) 

124.  Badminton,  intermediate.  ('/2:0:2)  Prerequisite:  PE 
123  or  equivalent. 

126.  Archery,  Beginning.  (72:0:2) 

128.  Bowling,  Beginning.  (72:0:2)  Fee. 

130.  (PE-AnSci.)  Beginning  Equitation.  ('4:0:2)  Fee 
Western  equitation  emphasizing  establishment  of  a  bal¬ 
anced  seat  and  proper  use  of  aids.  Instruciion  in  han¬ 
dling,  grooming,  saddling,  and  supplying  the  horse. 

131.  Goil,  Beginning.  (’4:0:2) 

132.  Goif,  Intermediate.  (14:0:2)  Prerequisite:  PE  131  or 
equivalent. 

133.  Tennis,  Beginning.  (72:0:2) 

134.  Tennis,  Intermediate.  (14: 0:2)  Prerequisite.  PE  133 
or  equivalent. 

135.  Rugby,  Beginning.  (14:0:2) 

140.  Basketball,  Beginning.  (14:0:2) 

141.  Basketbaii,  intermediate.  (14:0:2)  Prerequisite:  PE 
1 40  or  equivalent. 

144.  Voiieybaii,  Beginning.  (14:0:2) 

145.  Voiieybaii,  Intermediate.  (14:0.2)  Prerequisite:  PE 
144  or  equivalent 

147.  Soccer,  Beginning.  (14:0:2) 

148.  Soccer,  Intermediate.  (14:0:2)  Prerequisite:  PE  147 
or  equivalent. 

152.  Softball.  (’4:0:2) 

158.  Ballroom  Dance,  international  Latin,  Beginning. 

(14:0:2) 

Bronze  tevel. 

159.  Baiiroom  Dance,  international  Modern,  Begin¬ 
ning.  ('4:0:2) 

Bronze  level. 

160.  Swimming,  Beginning.  (14:0:2) 

161.  Swimming,  Intermediate.  (14:0:2)  Independent 
Study  also.  Prerequisite.  PE  160  or  equivalent. 

162.  Synchronized  Swimming,  Beginning.  (’4  0:2) 

163.  Synchronized  Swimming,  intermediate.  (’4:0:2) 

Prerequisite.  PE  162  or  equivalent. 
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164.  Wafer  Polo.  (72:0:2) 

166.  Canoeing.  ( 72:0:2 )  Prerequisite:  pass  swimming  test. 

167.  Diving,  Beginning.  (14:0:2) 

168.  Diving,  Intermediate.  (72:0:2)  Prerequisite:  PE  167 
or  equivalent. 

169R.  Swimming  for  the  Handicapped.  (y2:0:2  ea.) 

170.  Progressive  Weight  Training,  Beginning.  (72:0:2) 

171.  Strength  Training,  Intermediate.  ('/2:0:2)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  PE  1 70  or  equivalent. 

Theory  and  technique  of  maximal  strength  devel¬ 
opment.  emphasizing  "power”  and  "Olympic"  lifts. 

172.  Rhythmic  Gymnastics.  (72:0:2) 

173.  Gymnastics,  Beginning.  (72:0:2) 

174.  Gymnastics,  Intermediate.  (72:0:2)  Prerequisite:  PE 
173  or  equivalent. 

175R.  Adaptive  Physical  Education.  (14:0:2  ea.)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  consent  of  instructor  or  referral  by  McDonald 
Health  Center. 

176.  Activities  for  Fitness.  (V2:0:2) 

177.  Fitness  for  Living.  ( 14 : 1 : 1 )  (G-PE)  Independent 
Study  also. 

179.  Jogging.  (72:0:2)  Independent  Study  also. 

180.  Ballroom  Dance,  American,  Beginning.  (7>:0:2-3) 
Independent  Study  also. 

Fox-trot,  waltz,  lindy.  cha  cha.  disco. 

181.  Folk  Dance,  Beginning.  (y2:0:2) 

182.  Square  Dance,  Beginning.  (y2:0:2) 

183R.  Specialty  Dance.  (y2:0:2-3  ea.) 

184.  Rhythm  and  Dance.  (y2:0:2) 

For  elementary  school  teachers. 

185.  Ballet,  Beginning.  (V2:0:2-3) 

186.  Jazz  Dance,  Beginning.  (72:0:2) 

187.  Modern  Dance,  Beginning.  (y2:0:2-3) 

188.  Modern  Dance,  Intermediate.  (y2:0:2*3)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  PE  187  or  equivalent. 

189.  Ballroom  Dance,  Latin  American,  Beginning. 

(7>:0:2)  Independent  Study  also 
Rumba,  cha  cha,  samba,  tango,  Latin  hustle. 

191.  Tap  Dance,  Beginning.  (72:0:2) 

192.  Outing  Activities.  (72:0:2) 

Selected  seasonal  activities. 

194.  Skiing— Cross  Country.  {Vi-.ViA  Vz) 

195.  Skiing,  Beginning.  (72:0:2) 

Sections  formed  on  basis  of  ability,  with  instruction  suit¬ 
ed  to  varying  skill  levels  in  skiing  fundamentals.  Student 
furnishes  own  ski  equipment  and  pays  ski  tow  fees.  Fee. 
(Permission  to  withdraw  with  refund  restricted.) 

196.  Skiing,  Intermediate.  (72:0:5) 

197.  Karate,  Beginning.  (72:0:2) 

Stresses  fundamental  techniques  of  participation. 

198.  Judo,  Beginning.  (72:0:2) 

Stresses  fundamental  techniques  of  participation. 

199.  Sell-Defense.  (72:0:2) 

Fundamental  principles,  skills,  and  techniques. 

200R.  Competitive  Sports.  (72:0:3  ea.) 

201 R.  Extramural  Sports.  (72:0:2  ea.) 

202.  Orientation  to  Dance  Forms.  (72:1:1) 

203.  Tap  Dance,  Intermediate.  (1:0:3)  Prerequisite:  PE 
191. 

207.  Jazz  Dance,  Intermediate.  (1.0:3) 

208R.  Precision  Dance,  Advanced.  (72:0:3  ea.)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  PE  108  and  consent  of  instructor. 

231.  Sports  Fundamentals— Soccer.  (72:0:2) 


232.  Sports  Fundamentals— Gymnastics.  (1 .0:3) 

233.  Sports  Fundamentals— Archery/Bowling.  (72.0:2)  1 

234.  Sports  Fundamentals— Volleyball.  (72:0:2) 

235.  Sports  Fundamentals— Swimming.  (1:0:3) 

236.  Sports  Fundamentals— Tennis.  (72:0:2)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  PE  133  or  equivalent. 

237.  Organization  of  Physical  Education  Activities. 

(1:0:3) 

238.  Sports  Fundamentals— Badminton.  (72:0:2)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  PE  123  or  equivalent. 

239.  Sports  Fundamentals— Weight  Training.  (72:0:2) 

240.  Sports  Fundamentals— Golf.  (72:0:2)  Prerequisite:  ; 
PE  131  or  equivalent. 

241.  Basketball:  Skills  and  Teaching  Techniques.  ; 

(72:72:1  72)  Prerequisite:  PE  140  or  equivalent. 

242.  Track  and  Field:  Skills  and  Teaching  Techniques.  \ 

(1 :1 :3)  Prerequisite:  PE  1 21  or  equivalent. 

243.  Gymnastics:  Skills  and  Teaching  Techniques,  j 

(1:1 :3)  Prerequisite:  PE  1 73  or  equivalent. 

245.  Volleyball:  Skills  and  Teaching  Techniques. 

(72:72:172)  Prerequisite:  PE  144  or  equivalent.  3 

246.  Softball:  Skills  and  Teaching  Techniques.  w 

(72:72:172)  Prerequisite:  PE  152  or  equivalent. 

247.  Soccer-Speedball:  Skills  and  Teaching  Tech-  31 
niques.  (72:72:1  72) 

249.  Field  Hockey:  Skills  and  Teaching  Techniques.  31 

(14:14:1  Vz) 

250.  Ski  Instruction  Methods.  (1:0:4)  Prerequisite:  PE ' 

196  or  equivalent.  [ 

Instruction  course  in  skiing  for  those  who  wish  to  qual-, 
ify  as  student  instructors  in  the  ski  program. 

258.  Ballroom  Dance,  International  Latin,  Intermediate. 

(1 :0:3)  Prerequisite:  PE  1 58  or  equivalent. 

Silver  level.  ^ 

259.  Ballroom  Dance,  International,  Modern,  Inter-  a 
mediate.  (1 :0:3)  Prerequisite:  PE  159  or  equivalent. 

Silver  level.  ca 

264.  Advanced  Lite  Saving.  (1:0:3)  Prerequisite:  ARC 
Swimmer  level. 

265.  Water  Safety  Instruction.  (1:0:3)  Prerequisite:  ARC 
Swimmer  level  and  lifesaving. 

279.  Folk  Dance  Teaching  Techniques.  (1:1 :2) 

280.  Social  Dance  Teaching  Techniques.  (1:1:2)  Pre-  IF 
requisite:  PE  180. 

281.  Folk  Dance,  Intermediate.  (1:0:3)  Prerequisite:  PE 

181  or  equivalent.  ^ 

282.  Square  Dance  Calling  Techniques.  (1:3:0)  Prereq-  * 
uisite:  PE  182  or  equivalent. 

283.  Ballroom  Dance,  American,  Intermediate.  (1:0:2  «j 

3)  Prerequisite:  PE  1 80  or  equivalent.  L 

284R.  Folk  Dance  Performance  Techniques.  (1:0:3  ea.  5 
Prerequisite:  PE  181  or  equivalent. 

285.  Ballroom  Dance,  Latin  American,  Intermediate,! 

(1 :0:2-3)  Prerequisite:  PE  1 89  or  equivalent.  {& 

tec 

287R.  Modern  Dance  Technique  and  Theory  1.  (2:0:'  * 
ea.)  k 

Emphasizes  developing  fundamental  dance  skills  ani  \ 
basic  theories.  For  freshman  dance  majors. 

288R.  Modern  Dance  Technique  and  Theory  2.  (2:0:<  [L 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  PE  287  or  equivalent  experience  i  H 
modern  dance. 

289R.  Ballet  Technique,  Beginning.  (2:0:772  ea.)  Pre 
requisite:  dance  major  or  consent  of  instructor.  ft , 

290R.  Ballet  Technique,  Intermediate  1.  (1:0:2-3  eajfftj 
Prerequisite:  PE  1 85  or  equivalent.  u 
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!91R.  Ballet,  Technique,  Intermediate  2.  (1:0:3  ea.) 

3rerequisile:  by  audilion. 

>93R.  Ballet.  (’/2:0:2  ea.)  Prerequisite:  PE  290R  or  equiv¬ 
alent. 

S30.  Principles  of  Physical  Education.  (3:3:0)  Indepen- 
jent  Study  also. 

Principles,  plus  relationship  to  total  education. 

339.  Measurement  and  Evaluation.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
successful  completion  ot  Category  I  mathematics  eval- 
jation. 

Elementary  statistical  methods  and  tests  as  they  apply 
o  the  teaching  of  physical  education. 

340.  Introduction  to  Motor  Learning.  (3:2:2)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  PE  339 

341.  General  Kinesiology.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Zool 
>60  or  equivalent. 

344.  Physiology  of  Activity.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Zool 
261. 

Applied  human  anatomy  and  physiology. 

358R.  Ballroom  Dance,  International  Latin,  Advanced. 

;i  :0:3  ea.)  Prerequisite:  PE  258  or  equivalent. 

Gold  level. 

359R.  Ballroom  Dance,  International,  Modern,  Ad- 
/anced.  (1 :0:3  ea.)  Prerequisite:  P  E.  259  or  equivalent. 
Gold  level. 

360R.  Ballroom  Dance,  American,  Advanced.  (1:0:3 

sa.)  Prerequisite:  PE  283  or  equivalent 

361 R.  Ballroom  Dance,  Latin  American,  Advanced. 

;’/2:0:3  ea  )  Prerequisite:  PE  285. 

Latin  movement,  technique  in  dance  forms  and  styling 
or  competitive  performance 

364R.  Ballroom  Dance,  American  Performance  Com- 
aany.  (1:0:3  ea.)  Prerequisite:  PE  360  and  361  or  equiva- 
ent. 

Performance  techniques  and  experience  in  American 
and  Latin  American  dance 

367R.  Coaching  Team  Sports.  (2:1:2  ea.)  Prerequisite 
;•  consent  of  instructor. 

Theory,  fundamentals,  stralegy,  and  techniques  of 
coaching  volleyball  or  field  hockey  or  softball. 

369R.  Coaching  Individual  Sports.  (2:2:2  ea  )  Prerequi¬ 
site:  consent  of  instructor. 

-  Theory,  fundamentals,  strategies,  and  techniques  of 
\  :oaching  tennis  or  golf  or  badminton. 

370.  Wrestling  Fundamentals  and  Coaching  (Men). 

(2:1:2) 

f  For  physical  education  majors  only.  Theory,  fundamen- 
’  ;als,  and  techniques  of  coaching  wrestling,  including 
.  some  emphasis  on  management  of  meeis  and  fourna- 

1  ments. 

371.  Football  Fundamentals  and  Coaching.  (2:2:1)  In- 

3  dependent  Study  also. 

372.  Basketball  Fundamentals  and  Coaching.  (2:2:1) 

2  'ndependent  Study  also. 

373.  Track  and  Field  Fundamentals  and  Coaching. 

a  (2:1:2) 

374.  Baseball  Fundamentals  and  Coaching.  (2:2:1) 

tf. 

375.  Physical  Education  for  Teachers  of  Primary 
Grades.  (2:1:3)  Prerequisite-  PE  103  and  184  or  equiva¬ 
lent. 

Analysis  and  development  ol  skills  and  application  of 
x  melhods  in  leaching  K-3. 

376.  Physical  Education  for  Teachers  of  Intermediate 
)•  Grades.  (2:1:3)  Prerequisite:  PE  103  and  184  or  equiva- 
1  lent. 

Analysis  and  development  ot  skills  and  application  of 
^  methods  in  teaching  grades  4-6. 

378.  Physical  Education  Practlcum.  (1:1:2) 

379.  Physical  Education  for  Special  Education  Teach¬ 
ers.  (2:2:2)  Prerequisite:  PE  103,  184 


380.  Dance  Production.  (2:3:0) 

Principles  and  praclices  of  technical  aspects. 

381 R.  Modern  Dance  Performance.  (1  3:0  ea.) 

382R.  Modern  Dance  Technique  and  Theory  3.  (2:0:7'/? 
ea )  Prerequisite:  PE  288R  or  equivalent  experience  in 
modern  dance. 

383.  Rhythm  Analysis  for  Dance.  (1 .3:0) 

Relationship  of  rhythm  to  movement,  sound,  and  musi¬ 
cal  accompaniment. 

384R.  Folk  Dance,  Advanced  Performance.  (1:0:3  ea.) 
Prerequisite:  PE  182  and  284R. 

386R.  Ballroom  Dance,  International  Performance 
Company.  (1:0:3  ea.)  Prerequisite:  PE  358  and  359  or 
equivalent. 

387.  Modern  Dance  Composition,  Intermediate.  (1:0:4) 
Prerequisite.  PE  287. 

Fundamental  composition  forms,  emphasizing  locomo¬ 
tor  development  and  spatial  elemenis. 

388.  Teaching  Methods  in  Modern  Dance.  (1:0:4)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  PE  187  and  188  or  287. 

Emphasis  on  planning,  teaching,  and  evaluating  les¬ 
sons. 

389.  Modern  Dance  Improvisalion.  (1:0  4) 

390.  Ballel  Methodology.  (-1 .2  2)  Prerequisite:  PE  290  or 
equivalent. 

Classical  ballet— from  preballet  through  advanced  refer¬ 
ences,  including  in-depth  analysis  of  Bournonviile,  Cec- 
chetti,  Vaganova,  and  RAD  syllabi 

391 R.  Ballet  Technique,  Advanced  1.  (2:0:3  ea.)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  audition. 

Requires  8-16  hours  of  additional  rehearsal  lime  per 
week. 

392R.  Ballet  Technique,  Advanced  2.  (2:0:3  ea.)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  audition. 

Requires  8-16  hours  of  additional  rehearsal  time  per 
week. 

393R.  Ballet.  (V2.O AVz  ea  )  Prerequisite:  audition  or  PE 
293R. 

Intermediate  techniques  in  female  poinie  variations  and 
balletic  male-female  partnering  in  various  balances,  turns, 
lifts,  and  catches.  Taught  concurrently  with  PE  293R. 

406.  Sports  Officiating  (Men).  (2:2: 1 ) 

Rules,  techniques,  problems  and  procedures  in  oflici- 
ating  football,  baskeiball,  and  other  team  and  individual 
sports  Suggested  for  those  who  wish  to  officiate  in  in¬ 
tramural  programs. 

407.  Sports  Officiating  (Women).  (2:1:3) 

Rules,  techniques,  problems  and  procedures  in  offici¬ 
ating  softball,  volleyball,  and  basketball.  OSA  national  ex¬ 
amination  given. 

414.  Management  of  Athletic  and  Intramural  Pro¬ 
grams.  (3:3:0)  Independent  Study  also. 

Effective  management  via  experience;  investigating 
problems. 

446.  Adaptive  and  Corrective  Physical  Education. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  PE  341,  344 

Fundamentals  ol  body  mechanics  and  therapeutic 
exercise,  coupled  with  kmesiological  principles  for  detec¬ 
tion  and  correction  of  basic  neuromusculoskelelal  anom¬ 
alies 

449.  Diagnosis  and  Management  of  Athletic  Injuries. 

(3:3:1) 

For  prospective  coaches,  trainers,  health  and  physical 
educators,  physical  therapists,  and  premedical  students 
for  recognition,  evaluation,  and  care  ol  athletic  injuries. 
Techniques  in  taping,  prevention,  and  rehabilitation  ol  in¬ 
juries. 

463.  Techniques  of  Coaching  and  Officiating  Com¬ 
petitive  Swimming.  (1:2:3)  Prerequisite:  intermediate 
swimming  skills. 

Techniques  ol  coaching  competitive  swimming,  analy¬ 
sis  of  strokes,  starts,  turns,  and  legalities  of  each;  offici¬ 
ating  skills  (NAGWS  ratings  may  be  obtained  ) 
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472R.  Coaching  Team  Sports.  (2:2:2  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
PE  241  and  245  or  equivalent. 

Fundamentals,  theory,  and  techniques  of  coaching 
basketball  and  volleyball. 

474R.  Coaching  and  Judging  Women’s  Gymnastics. 

(2:1:2  ea.)  Prerequisite:  PE  243  or  equivalent. 

Techniques  and  the  organization  procedures  for  con¬ 
ducting  competitive  meets. 

478.  Eiementary  Student  Teaching.  (4:1:7)  Prerequisite: 
completion  of  courses  in  K-12  major. 

480.  Dance  Accompaniment.  (1:2:1)  Prerequisite:  PE 
383  or  consent  of  instructor. 

481.  Children's  Dance  Methods.  (1:2:1)  Prerequisite:  PE 
388. 

484R.  Folk  Dance  Performance  Company.  (1:0:3  ea.) 
486.  History  and  Philosophy  of  Dance.  (3:3:0) 

490.  Seminar  in  Dance.  (2:1 :2) 

491 R.  Theatre  Ballet.  (1:0:16  ea.)  Prerequisite:  audition 
and  concurrent  registration  in  PE  391 R  or  392R. 

Rehearsals  to  prepare  productions  for  BYU  Theatre 
Ballet. 

533.  Physical  Education  for  the  Mentally  Retarded. 

(2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  bachelor's  degree  in  physical  educa¬ 
tion. 

547.  Advanced  Corrective  Physicai  Education.  (2:2:1) 
Prerequisite:  PE  446. 

Techniques  of  posfural  evaluation,  muscle  testing,  ther¬ 
apeutic  exercises,  and  relaxation;  extent  and  limitations  of 
the  physical  educator’s  responsibility  for  recognition  of  di¬ 
vergent  conditions  and  referral  procedures. 

549.  Advanced  Athletic  Training.  (3:2:2)  Prerequisite: 
PE  449. 

550R.  Athletic  Training  Practicum.  (1-6:0:75  ea.)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  PE  449,  549. 

560.  Physical  Education— Athletics,  Sport,  and  the 
Law.  (2:2:0) 

Detailed  analysis  of  legal  liabilities  and  issues  relative  to 
supervising  physical  education  and  athletic  programming. 

570.  Teaching  Progression  in  individuai  Sports.  (2:1 :2) 
Materials,  methods,  and  teaching  progression  in  arch¬ 
ery,  badminton,  bowling,  tennis,  or  golf. 

571.  Teaching  Progression  in  Team  Sports.  (2:1 :2) 

572.  Motor  Development  and  Growth  of  Children. 

(2:2:3) 

Existing  body  of  knowledge  regarding  motor  devel¬ 
opment  of  children  and  significance  of  physical  activity  in 
early  childhood. 

575.  Materials  and  Methods  for  Secondary  Teachers. 

(2:1:2) 

576R.  Workshop  in  Fitness  and  Sport.  (1-4:Arr.:Arr. 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  undergraduate  major  in  physical  educa¬ 
tion  or  equivalent. 

For  physical  education  teachers.  Upgrading  skill, 
knowledge,  and  competence. 

580R.  Workshop  in  Baiiroom,  Folk,  and  Social  Dance. 

(1 :0:3-9  ea.) 

587R.  Modern  Dance  Composition,  Advanced.  (1:0:4 
ea.) 

Advanced  principles  of  composition,  including  elements 
of  space,  molion,  energy,  and  time. 

588R.  Modern  Dance  Performing  Techniques.  (2:0:0 
ea.) 

Advanced  techniques,  with  combinations  of  movement 
and  pattern  to  further  dance  as  a  performing  art. 

589R.  Workshop  in  Modern  Dance.  (1-2:Arr.:0  ea.) 

599R.  Prephysical  Therapy  Practicum.  (1-6:0:2-20  ea.) 
Prerequisite:  PE  446. 

Field  experience  for  physical  and  recreation  therapy 
students.  Fifty  hours  of  volunteer  service  in  an  approved 
institution  of  rehabilitation  during  junior  and  senior  years 
required  before  credit  given. 


610.  Philosophy  ot  Physicai  Education.  (2:2:0) 

Interpretations,  beliefs,  and  concepts  underlying  the 
profession. 

631.  Problems  in  Athietic  Conditioning.  (2:2:0)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  PE  344. 

Applying  scientific  principles  to  problems  in  athletic 
conditioning. 

635.  Research  Design  in  Physicai  Education.  (2:2:1) 
Prerequisite:  PE  339  or  equivalent. 

640.  Curriculum  Construction  in  Physicai  Education. 

(2:2:0) 

Curriculum  problems  for  elementary,  secondary,  and 
college  physical  education  programs. 

642.  Mechanical  Anaiysis  of  Activities.  (2:2:0)  Prereq¬ 
uisite.  PE  341 .  .  | 

Analysis  of  the  mechanics  of  movement  to  develop  the  > 
highest  degree  of  skill. 

645.  Functionai  Anatomy  and  Kinesiology.  (4:3:2)  Pre-  & 
requisite:  PE  341 , 344  and  446,  or  equivalents. 

646.  Laboratory  Methods  and  Procedures.  (2:1:2)  Pre-  p 
requisite:  PE  344  and  647. 

Basic  techniques  and  procedures  used  in  human  per-  11 
formance  laboratories. 

647.  Advanced  Physiology  of  Activity.  (2:2:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  PE  341 ,  344. 

Adjustments  made  by  the  body  to  physiological  stress.  P 

648.  Theory  ot  Motor  Learning.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  PE 

340.  ■  ‘  ?! 

Theories  and  methods  of  learning  physical  skills. 


649.  Exercise,  Testing,  and  Prescription  in  Coronary 
Heart  Disease.  (2:1 :2)  Prerequisite:  PE  646  and  647. 

In-depth  study  of  coronary  heart  disease,  the  risk  fac 
tors,  symptoms,  and  interventions,  and  the  role  of  exer 
cise  in  testing,  prescription,  and  rehabilitation.  : 

650.  Exercise  Physioiogy  of  Skeletal  Muscle.  (2:2:0  i 
Prerequisite:  PE  647. 

Physiological,  anatomical,  morphological,  and  bic  ^ 
chemical  adoptions  of  skeletal  muscle  lo  exercise  an  (C( 
training. 


661.  Supervision  in  Physical  Education.  (2:2:0) 

Theory  and  practice  of  successful  supervision  in  PE 

662.  Administration  and  Public  Relations.  (3:3:0) 
Problems  at  all  school  levels:  local,  state,  and  national. 

663.  Planning  Faciiities.  (2:2:0) 

Planning  facilities  for  school  and  community  physic 
education  and  recreation  programs. 


•ee 


670.  History  of  Physical  Education.  (3:3:0) 

From  ancient  civilization  to  the  present  day. 

671.  Psycho-Sociological  Implication  of  Sport.  (2:2: 
Prerequisite:  graduate  standing;  Psych.  Ill  and  450 
equivalent. 

Related  to  the  participant  and  the  spectator. 

673.  Physical  Education  in  the  Eiementary  Scho< 

(2:2:0) 

Curricular  interrelationships  and  content  materials 
obtaining  educational  results.  For'  teachers,  admin 
trators,  and  supervisors. 

674R.  Workshop  in  Physical  Education  in  the  Eleme 
tary  Schools.  (1:1:1  ea.) 

Materials,  methods,  and  teaching  progression  in  ph\ 
ical  education  for  the  elementary  school.  Offered  on  c 
mand. 

675.  Sport  and  Society.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  PE  330  a 
414. 

Analysis  of  the  relationship  ot  sport  to  other  elements 
societies,  emphasizing  the  20th  century. 

691.  Seminar.  (1 :1 :0)  Prerequisite:  acceptance  into  gr; 
uate  program. 

Evaluation  of  the  student's  aptitudes,  leadership  qi 
ities,  and  ability  to  successfully  complete  an  Ed.D.  c 
gram  in  physical  education. 


Mi 
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692.  Research  Methods  In  Physical  Education.  (2:3:0) 

Prerequisite:  PE  339  or  equivalent. 

694.  Individual  Study.  (2:1:1) 

696.  Seminar  in  Problems.  (1  ;1 :0) 

698R.  Reid  Project— Master’s  Degree.  (1-6:0:Arr.  ea.) 
699R.  Master’s  Thesis.  (6-9:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

797R.  Individual  Research  in  Physical  Education.  (2- 

9:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisite:  undergraduate  major  in 
physical  education;  matriculation  tor  graduate  study  in 
the  department. 

799R.  Doctoral  Dissertation.  (12.-1 8:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 


Physical  Science 


Coordinator:  J.  Merrill  (296  ESC). 

Physical  Science  Course 

10C.  Physical  Science  Fundamentals.  (3:3:0) 


Physics  and  Astronomy 

Professors:  Ballif,  Barnett,  Bass,  Decker.  Dibble.  Dixon, 
Dudley,  Evenson,  A.  L.  Gardner,  J.  H.  Gardner,  Han¬ 
sen,  Harrison.  Hill,  Jones,  Larson,  McNamara,  Mason, 

1  Merrill,  Nelson,  Palmer,  Strong,  Vanfleet  (Chairman, 
296  ESC). 

Associate  Professors.  Christensen,  Hatch,  Jensen, 
Knight,  Miller,  Rasband. 

Assistant  Professor:  Nielsen. 

The  Department  of  Physics  and  Astronomy,  through 
both  its  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs,  provides 
an  opportunity  for  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  the  physical 
1  world  and  the  laws  which  govern  our  universe.  Training 
and  perspective  for  students  with  a  wide  range  of  career 
objectives,  including  scientific  research,  teaching,  engi¬ 
neering,  business,  law.  health,  and  other  lields  outside 
science,  are  provided 

Undergraduates  as  well  as  graduates  experience  the 
enthusiasm  and  excitement  of  scientific  inquiry  by  active 
participation  in  research  programs  of  the  department 

Degree  Programs 

Physics  (B.S.) 

Applied  Physics  (B.S.) 

,  Physics  (B. A.) 

Physics  Teaching  (B.A.) 

(  Physics  (M.S.) 

Physics  Teaching  (M.A.) 

Physics  (Ph  D.) 

Physics  and  Astronomy  (Ph  D.) 

Through  its  undergraduate  offerings,  the  Department  of 
Physics  and  Astronomy  seeks  to  help  students  ot  all  dis- 

i  ciplin'es  to  become  more  fully  aware  ot  our  physical  envi¬ 
ronment,  to  realize  that  man  is  capable  ot  comprehending 
these  laws,  and  to  appreciate  the  limitations  as  well  as  the 

ii  strengths  of  science. 

The  curriculum  is  designed  to  provide  (1)  a  perspective 
on  science  and  an  introduction  to  the  role  of  physics  in 
3  the  human  quest  tor  unddrslanding;  (2)  training  for  those 
who  intend  to  pursue  graduate  work  in  physics  or  astron¬ 
omy;  (3)  preparation  for  those  who  intend  to  enter  mdus- 
trial  or  governmental  service  as  physicists  or  astrono¬ 
mers;  (4)  undergraduate  training  for  those  who  will 
!  pursue  graduate  work  in  business  (e.g.,  MBA)  and  law; 
(5)  a  fundamental  background  for  other  physical  sciences 
and  engineering;  (6)  the  physics  fundamentals  required 
by  the  biological  science,  premedical,  predental,  and 
j  nursing  programs;  and  (7)  training  in  the  subject  matter 
of  physics  for  prospective  teachers  of  the  physical  sci¬ 
ences. 


A  limited  number  of  scholarships,  including  the  John  Ei- 
nar  Anderson  scholarships,  are  available  to  qualified 
physics  majors. 

Sequence  for  Science,  Professional,  and  Technical 
Students.  II  you  expect  to  major  in  physics,  other  phys¬ 
ical  sciences,  or  engineering,  you  should  begin  your 
study  of  physics  with  Physics  121  Those  who  expect  to 
study  medicine  or  dentistry,  or  to  major  in  the  biological 
sciences  may  elect  Physics  201  and  202.  Those  who  de¬ 
sire  an  elementary  course  in  applied  physics  should  take 
Physics  105,  106,  107,  and  108. 

Courses  for  Nonscience  Students.  Nonscience  stu¬ 
dents  may  profit  from  Physics  100,  110,  or  300,  which 
emphasize  the  known  fundamental  principles  of  our  phys¬ 
ical  environment  and  also  the  role  of  physics  as  one  of 
the  humanities  as  well  as  a  science;  or  Physics  127,  129, 
130,  137,  167,  or  177,  which  are  directed  toward  more 
specialized  areas  of  the  physical  environment,  while 
maintaining  contact  wifh  the  foundations  ot  physics. 

Information  regarding  general  education  evaluations 
may  be  found  in  (he  general  education  programs  sections 
of  this  catalog.  The  basic  physical  science  course,  the 
courses  mentioned  above,  and  other  physics  and  astron¬ 
omy  courses  will  aid  you  in  preparation  for  particular  eval¬ 
uations  in  natural  sciences. 

Prospective  Teachers.  If  expecting  to  use  physics  as  a 
teaching  major  or  minor  or  as  part  of  a  composite  teach¬ 
ing  major,  you  should  refer  to  the  Secondary  Education 
and  Foundations  section  ol  this  catalog  You  are  also  in¬ 
vited  to  consider  the  M.A. -3  program  beginning  in  the 
junior  year,  which  is  described  below. 

Majors  in  Physics 

The  B.S.  degree  is  designed  for  those  preparing  for  grad¬ 
uate  work  or  employment  in  the  sciences  and  engineer¬ 
ing,  but  is  also  an  excellent  background  degree  tor  busi¬ 
ness  administration,  medicine,  law,  or  other  nonscience 
fields.  The  B.A  degree  is  a  liberal  arts  degree  and  is  suit¬ 
able  for  those  planning  teaching  careers;  it  may  also 
serve  as  background  for  the  professions  listed  under  the 
B.S  degree. 

High  School  Preparation 

If  you  are  planning  to  major  in  physics,  it  is  desirable  for 
you  to  include  in  your  high  school  preparation  all  the 
physics,  mathematics,  and  chemistry  courses  that  are 
available,  and  you  should  become  proficient  in  English 
expression,  writing,  and  composition. 

Program  Requirements 

Physics  (B.S.) 

I.  Required  courses:  Physics  121,  122,  214,  221.  222, 
280,  317,  318,  321,  371,  380,  431,  441,  442,  551;  Math. 
112,  113,  214  and  434,  and  3  hours  selected  from  the 
300-,  400-,  or  500-series  physics  courses. 

II.  Chem.  Ill  or  105  is  strongly  recommended  for  all 
physics  majors. 

III.  All  courses  applying  to  the  major  must  have  a  C- 
grade  or  better. 

Major  hours  req  60 

Physics  (B.A.) 

I.  Required  courses:  Physics  121,  122,  214,  221,  222, 
280,  300,  317,  321.  Math.  112.  113,  214,  434;  and  6 
hours  of  approved  physics  electives 

II.  An  approved  supportive  1 5-hour  field  ol  concentration 
outside  the  department  in  addition  to  the  previously  listed 
requirements  (Approval  for  the  1 5-hour  lield  of  concen¬ 
tration  should  normally  be  obtained  from  the  Physics  and 
Astronomy  Department  chairman  by  the  beginning  ol  the 
junior  year.) 

III.  No  more  than  4  hours  of  D  grade  in  physics  (D-,  D. 
D  + )  will  be  allowed  toward  tilling  the  major  requirement. 

Major  hours  req  :  60 

Physics  Teaching  (B.A.) 

This  degree  will  be  awarded  to  those  completing  the 
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teaching  major  in  physics  and  professional  education  re¬ 
quirements  listed  under  the  Department  of  Secondary 
Education  and  Foundations.  The  physics  requirements 
are  similar  to,  but  are  not  identical  with,  the  B.A.  in  phys¬ 
ics  requirements  listed  above. 

Physics-Astronomy  Option 

If  your  primary  interest  is  astronomy  or  astrophysics,  you 
must  take  the  courses  listed  under  the  requirements  for  a 
physics  major.  It  is  recommended  that  you  take  Physics 
129  and  130  during  the  freshman  year.  You  should  also 
include  Physics  527,  528  as  part  of  your  program  in  the 
senior  year. 

Applied  Physics 

Professional  opportunities  for  physicists  often  occur  in 
areas  of  applied  physics,  relating,  for  example,  to  energy 
problems  in  nuclear,  solar,  or  geothermal  power  or  to 
medical,  biological,  optical,  or  acoustical  problems.  Ap¬ 
plied  physics  options  are  available  in  the  above  areas, 
and  special  programs  can  also  be  constructed.  If  you  are 
interested  in  any  area  of  applied  physics,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  you  plan  a  detailed  program  with  an  adviser 
in  the  Department  of  Physics  and  Astronomy  as  early  as 
possible  in  your  University  career. 

Applied  Physics  (B.S.) 

For  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  applied  physics 
you  must  successfully  complete  (C-  grade  or  better)  the 
following  courses:  Physics  121,  122,  214,  221, 222,  280, 
317,  (318),  321,  (380),  441,  442,  and  12  hours  of  ap¬ 
proved  electives:  Math.  112,  113,  214  (434).  Substitutions 
may  be  made  for  the  courses  listed  in  parentheses  with 
the  approval  of  the  Physics  and  Astronomy  Department 
chairman.  Approval  for  the  electives  is  also  obtained 
through  the  department  chairman.  Copies  of  possible 
programs  for  several  applied  physics  options  are  on  file  in 
the  office  of  the  Department  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 


Major  hours  req  :  60 

Suggested  Courses  for  Physics  Majors 

Language.  You  are  strongly  urged  to  achieve  com¬ 
petence  in  a  foreign  language  (German,  Russian,  or 
French)  during  your  undergraduate  career,  especially  if 
you  intend  to  go  to  graduate  school. 

Mathematics.  Students  in  physics  should  take  mathemat¬ 
ics  beginning  the  first  semester  of  the  freshman  year.  The 
initial  course  is  determined  by  the  results  of  the  math¬ 
ematics  placement  examination.  Contact  the  Department 
of  Mathematics  to  arrange  to  take  this  examination.  Phys¬ 
ics  majors  should  ordinarily  begin  with  Math.  112;  if  your 
preparation  is  inadequate,  as  indicated  by  the  placement 
exam,  you  will  need  to  begin  with  some  modules  of  Math. 
110.  In  the  latter  case  you  might  wish  to  enter  the  Univer¬ 
sity  during  the  Summer  Term  and  bring  your  mathematics 
preparation  to  the  point  where  you  can  take  Math.  112 
concurrently  with  Physics  121  during  the  Fall  Semester. 


Program  Planning 


A  suggested  sequence  of  courses  which  would  provide 
excellent  preparation  for  graduate  school  follows.  De¬ 
tailed  programs  for  other  options  are  available  from  the 
Department  of  Physics  and  Astronomy.  Physics  and 
mathematics  courses  required  for  graduation  appear  in 
boldface.  Courses  for  students  following  the  physics-as¬ 
tronomy  option  are  noted  in  parentheses.  Contact  the 
college  advisement  center  regarding  general  education 
and  upper-division  religion  courses. 

Suggested  Physics  (B.S.)  Course  Sequence 


First  Year 
Physics  121,  221 
Math.  112, 113 
Chem.  111,112 
Chem.  226 
(Physics  129,  130) 


F  W 

3  3 

4  4 

3  3 

3 

(2)  (2) 


Second  Year 
Physics  122,  222 
Physics  214,  280 
Physics  317 


F  W 

3  3 

1  3 

3 


ComSci.  131  3 

Math.  214  3 


Third  Year 
Physics  318,  371 
Physics  321,  380 
Physics  300 
Math.  434 
Engl.  316 


F  W 

3  3 

3  3 

3 
3 

3 


Fourth  Year 
Physics  441,  442 
Physics  431,  381 
Physics  551,  552  (527,  528) 
Physics  591 R 
RelC.  491 R 


F  W 

3  3- 
3  3 
3  3 
1  1 
1  1 


Physics  Minor 

The  standard  program  for  the  physics  minor  is  Physics 
121,  122,  214,  221, 222  and  280. 


Graduate  Program 

Prerequisite:  Applicants  for  the  M.A.  or  M.S.  degree 
should  have  completed  the  upper-division  physics 
courses  leading  to  the  B.A.  or  B.S.  degree  program  or 
their  equivalent.  Any  deficiencies  in  formal  course  work  at 
the  undergraduate  level  will  be  considered  at  registration 
time,  and  an  appropriate  program  for  removing  these 
deficiencies  will  be  developed  by  you  and  your  sponsor  or 
adviser. 

Special  Examinations  Required.  Graduate  Record  Ex¬ 
amination  scores  (both  advanced  physics  and  aptitude) 
are  required  for  admission. 

Financial  Aid.  As  a  rule,  qualified  graduate  students  re¬ 
ceive  some  kind  of  financial  aid  which  may  take  the  form 
of  one  or  more  of  the  following:  teaching  assistantships, 
scholarships  (including  the  John  Einar  Anderson  scholar¬ 
ship),  internships  (University-sponsored  fellowships),  or 
tuition  waivers.  The  exact  amount  of  financial  aid  given 
depends  on  individual  merit. 

Application  and  Entry  Oates.  Admission  in  the  fall  is  rec¬ 
ommended.  It  is  suggested  that  applications  be  submitted 
by  February  15  to  give  time  for  full  consideration  and  to 
allow  notification  of  teaching  assistants  and  tuition-free 
awardees  before  April  1.  Please  note  that  the  recom¬ 
mended  application  date  is  earlier  than  the  official  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  entry  date  as  listed  in  the  catalog. 

Physics  (M.A.) 

I.  Prerequisite:  B.A.  degree  in  physics  or  equivalent.  Re¬ 
quired  courses:  Physics  591 R  (graduate  seminar)  is  re¬ 
quired  of  all  graduate  students  every  semester  in  resi¬ 
dence. 

II.  24  hours  plus  thesis  (6  hours  minimum,  699R). 

M.A.-3  Program.  One  mode  of  completing  the  M.A.  de¬ 
gree  is  an  M.A.-3  program  for  secondary  and  junior  col¬ 
lege  teachers.  This  must  begin  in  the  .junior  year  and 
leads  to  both  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees  in  physics  as  well  as 
teacher  certification.  Prerequisites  to  this  three-year  pro¬ 
gram  are  Math.  112  and  the  general  education  require¬ 
ments  for  other  than  natural  science  and  mathematics.  4 
possible  M.A.-3  program  outline  is  available  in  the  office 
of  the  Department  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 

Physics  (M.S.)  . 

The  Master  of  Science  degree  is  often  sought  by  those 
who  intend  to  continue  orv  for  the  Ph.D.  degree,  but  i 
also  serves  as  a  terminal  degree  if  you  intend  to  work  ir 
industrial  or  governmental  research  or  teaching. 

I.  Fields:  Acoustics,  astrophysics,  atomic  physics  anc. 
spectroscopy,  biophysics,  ecological  physics,  nuclea 
physics,  planetary  and  space  physics,  plasma  physics 
solid-state  physics,  theoretical  physics. 

II  Prerequisite:  B.S.  degree  in  physics  or  equivalent.  Re 
quired  courses:  Physics  591 R  (graduate  seminar)  is  re 
quired  of  all  graduate  students  every  semester  in  resi 
dence. 

III.  24  hours  plus  thesis  (6  hours  minimum,  699R). 
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»hyslcs  (Ph.D.) 

Physics  and  Astronomy  (Ph.D.) 

•  .  Tool  requirement  (see  details  in  this  catalog  under  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Philosophy  Degree). 

Select  any  one  of  the  following: 

Options  1  and  2:  These  options  can  be  selecled  only 
jpon  the  recommendation  of  your  advisory  committee; 
only  Russian.  French,  and  German  languages  are  appli- 
■  cable. 

3  Option  3:  You  must  demonstrate  competency  in  read- 
3  mg  Russian,  French,  or  German  and  also— 

3  A.  demonstrate  competency  in  the  use  of  computers 
as  they  relate  to  scientific  computations  com¬ 
parable  to  the  completion  of  a  3-hour  computer 
science  course,  and 

B.  complete  satisfactorily  6  hours  of  course  work,  ap¬ 
proved  by  your  advisory  committee  and  selected 
from— 

1.  upper-division  or  graduate  mathematics 
courses  (except  Math.  434), 

2.  statistics  or  computer  science  courses  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  use  of  statistics  and  computers  in 
the  physical  sciences,  and 

3.  Physics  617,  618. 

3t  Option  4:  Students  must— 

A.  complete  requirements  A  and  B  of  Option  3,  and 

e  B.  complete  satisfactorily  9  more  hours  of  course 
work,  approved  by  your  advisory  committee  and 
selected  from  the  list  in  Part  B  ot  Option  3. 

<•  II.  Fields:  Acoustics,  astrophysics,  atomic  physics  and 
i)  speclroscopy,  nuclear  physics,  planetary  and  space 
physics,  plasma  physics,  solid-state  physics,  theoretical 
physics. 

n  III.  Requirements:  48  hours  minimum  of  B-  grade  or  bet- 
s,  ter  in  approved  formal  course  work  exclusive  of  graduate 
r-  seminars  (see  Physics  591 R),  plus  dissertation  (18  hours 
ir  minimum,  799R). 

Successful  completion  of  comprehensive  written  exam¬ 
inations  covering  the  required  courses  listed  below  and 
an  oral  examination  covering  your  general  knowledge  ot 
'  physics  and  its  techniques  is  required.  Generally  these 
:  examinations  are  to  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  second 
?  year.  They  will  normally  be  given  early  in  September  and 
at  other  times  on  reasonable  demand. 

Before  admission  to  candidacy,  tentative  acceptance 
as  a  research  student  by  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Department  of  Physics  and  Aslronomy  is  necessary. 

IV.  Required  Courses:  Physics  degree:  517,  518,  621, 
641 , 642,  651 , 652.  Physics  and  astronomy  degree:  517, 
;  518,  527,  528,  621,  651,  652;  and  591 R  each  semester 
h  of  residence;  at  least  12  hours  in  that  field  listed  below 
which  is  most  closely  related  to  the  field  ot  your  research 
to  constitute  a  major  and  12  hours  in  a  second  field  to 
constitute  a  minor. 

-  No  duplication  between  the  courses  below  and  those 
y  listed  above  is  permitted. 

I  A.  Acoustics:  Physics  561,  562,  565R,  566R,  623, 
631, 681. 

B.  Astrophysics:  Physics  527,  528,  529,  611,  612, 
627,  628,  671,  71  IR. 

,  C.  Atomic  physics  and  spectroscopy:  Physics  527, 
528,  631,632,671,672,  711 R. 

D.  Nuclear  physics:  Physics  555,  581, 631, 655,  656, 
751, 752,  71  IR. 

.  E.  Plasma  physics:  Physics  536,  537,  623,  631,  632, 
645.646,  71  IR. 

F.  Solid-state  physics:  Physics  581,  623,  631,  681, 
682,  71  IR. 

G.  Theoretical  physics:  Physics  617,  618,  625,  626, 
632,  71  IR,  751, 752. 

H.  Planetary  and  space  physics:  Physics  536,  537, 
631, 645,  646,  671, 672,  71  IR. 

I.  Physics  group  for  physics  and  astronomy  degree 
only:  Physics  536,  537,  625,  626,  645,  646,  655, 
656,  71 1 R  (6  hrs.);  631 , 632.  641 , 642  (6  hrs.). 

If  your  research  is  in  acoustics,  you  may,  with  the  approv¬ 
al  ot  your  committee,  construct  a  12-hour  minor  which  in¬ 
cludes  courses  outside  the  department. 


Physics  and  Astronomy  Courses 

100.  Fundamentals  of  Physics.  (3.3:0)  Independent 
Study  also. 

Principles  of  classical  and  modern  physics  as  they  re¬ 
late  to  current  concepts  of  our  physical  environment 

105.  Introductory  Applied  Physics.  (3:4  0)  Prerequisite, 
high  school  algebra  and  trigonometry.  Recommended: 
concurrent  registration  in  Physics  107. 

An  applied  physics  course  not  requiring  calculus.  Top¬ 
ics  include  mechanics,  heat,  wave  motion,  sound. 

106.  Introductory  Applied  Physics.  (3  4:0)  Prerequisite: 
Physics  105  or  equivalent.  Recommended:  concurrent 
registration  in  Physics  1 08. 

Continuation  of  Physics  105.  Topics  include  electricity 
and  magnetism,  atomic  and  solid  state  physics,  and  op¬ 
tics. 

107.  Introductory  Applied  Physics  Laboratory.  (1:0:3) 
Prerequisite:  completion  of  or  concurrent  registration  in 
Physics  105. 

108.  Introductory  Applied  Physics  Laboratory.  (1:0:3) 
Prerequisite:  completion  of  or  concurrent  registration  in 
Physics  106. 

110.  Development  of  Scientific  Thought.  (3:3:0) 

Historical  development  of  some  important  ideas  ot 
physics,  emphasizing  the  inductive  method  of  arriving  at 
scientific  concepts  and  the  relationship  ot  these  concepts 
to  other  areas  of  thought. 

121,  122.  Principles  of  Physics.  (3:4:0  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
completion  of  or  concurrent  registration  in  Math.  112. 

Mechanics;  electricity  and  magnetism.  (See  221  for 
waves,  optics,  thermal  physics.)  For  science  and  engi¬ 
neering  students. 

127.  Descriptive  Astronomy.  (3:3:0)  Independent  Study 
also. 

Nonmathematical  presentation  of  our  knowledge  ot  Ihe 
content  and  history  ot  the  cosmos,  frequently  using  ob¬ 
servatory  and  planetarium.  Sludents  taking  this  course 
may  not  receive  credit  tor  Physics  129  or  130.  Physics 
128  is  not  a  laboratory  course  for  Physics  127. 

128.  Elementary  Astronomy  Laboratory.  (1:0:2)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  Physics  127  or  129. 

Laboratory  course  providing  firsthand  experience  in 
observing  and  analyzing  aslronomical  phenomena. 

129.  130.  Introduction  to  Astronomy.  (2:2:0  ea.)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  high  school  algebra  and  trigonometry. 

For  students  primarily  interested  in  the  sciences.  Stu¬ 
dents  taking  this  course  may  not  receive  credit  for  Phys¬ 
ics  127. 

137.  Environmental  Physics.  (3:3:0)  Independent  Study 
also. 

Nonmathematical  introduction  to  earth's  physical  envi¬ 
ronment  and  effects  of  energy  use.  The  sun,  weather,  at¬ 
mospheric  modification,  electrical  power  generation,  ther¬ 
mal  and  radioactive  pollution. 

167.  Descriptive  Acoustics  of  Music  and  Speech. 

(3:3:0) 

Introductory  acoustics  course,  emphasizing  physical 
principles  underlying  the  production  and  perception  of 
music  and  speech 

177.  Physics  of  Light,  Color,  and  Photography.  (3:2:3) 

Independent  Study  also. 

Introductory  course  emphasizing  scientific  principles  of 
light  and  color  with  application  in  photography  and  other 
fields.  Lab  included. 

201,  202.  General  Physics.  (5:5:3  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
Math.  119  or  equivalent. 

For  students  in  premedical,  predental,  and  biological 
science  programs.  Mechanics,  heat,  sound,  light,  elec¬ 
tricity  and  magnetism,  atomic  and  nuclear  physics.  Lab 
included. 

214.  Principles  ot  Physics  Laboratory.  (1:0:3)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  completion  of  or  concurrent  registration  in  the  third 
semester  ot  Principles  ot  Physics 
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221,  222,  Principles  of  Physics.  (3:4:0  ea.)  Prerequisite. 
Physics  121. 

Continuation  of  Physics  121,  122.  Thermal  physics, 
waves,  optics;  special  relativity,  quantum  physics,  atomic 
and  nuclear  physics. 

280.  Experimental  Physics  1.  (3:1:6)  Prerequisite:  Phys¬ 
ics  214  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Introduction  to  digital  and  analog  circuits,  computer 
data  processing,  and  electronic  instrumentation  in  phys¬ 
ics  measurements. 

300.  History  and  Philosophy  of  Physics.  (3:3:0)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  Physics  221 . 

Origin,  content,  and  philosophical  significance  of  basic 
concepts  in  physics. 

317.  Elementary  Methods  in  Theoretical  Physics. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Math.  214. 

Formal  procedures  in  theoretical  physics;  linear  al¬ 
gebra,  vector  analysis,  and  general  coordinate  transfor¬ 
mation. 

318.  Introduction  to  Classical  Field  Theory.  (3:3:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Physics  317. 

Classical  equations  of  physical  fields;  applications  of 
Fourier  analysis,  Fourier  transforms,  and  orthogonal  func¬ 
tions. 

321,  Mechanics.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Physics  121, 317. 

Newton’s  laws  applied  to  particles  and  systems  of  par¬ 
ticles,  including  rigid  bodies.  Conservation  principles,  La¬ 
grange’s  equations,  and  Hamilton’s  equations. 

371.  Optics  and  Electromagnetic  Theory.  (3:3:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Physics  221, 318. 

Physical  and  quantum  electromagnetic  wave  phenome¬ 
na,  and  modern  topics  such  as  coherent  interference, 
holography,  lasers,  and  radiation. 

380.  Experimental  Physics  2.  (3:1:6)  Prerequisite:  Phys¬ 
ics  280,  318. 

Vacuum  techniques,  machine  shop  practice,  electron¬ 
ics,  and  microprocessor  instrumentation  for  measure¬ 
ments  in  various  fields  of  physics  and  astronomy. 

381.  Advanced  Experimental  Physics.  (3:1:6)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Physics  380. 

Application  of  contemporary  methods  and  instruments 
to  the  experimental  observation  and  measurement  of 
physical  phenomena. 

391,  392.  Seminar  In  Current  Physics.  (1:1:0  ea.) 

431.  Thermal  Physics.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Physics  221 , 
318. 

Principles  of  thermodynamics,  with  introduction  to  the 
concepts  of  kinetic  theory  and  statistical  mechanics. 

441,  442.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  Physics  122,  318. 

Classical  theory  of  electricity  and  magnetism  developed 
from  its  experimental  foundations.  Electrostatics,  magne¬ 
tostatics,  currents  and  their  associated  fields,  circuit  theo¬ 
ry,  and  Maxwell's  equations. 

497R.  Introduction  to  Research.  (1-3:0:2-6  ea.) 

501.  Management  of  Scientific  Systems.  (1 :1 :0) 

Management  concepts  involved  in  the  professional 
work  of  scientists.  Basic  management  principles,  systems 
and  project  management,  and  human  relations  in  scien¬ 
tific  projects. 

511.  Introduction  to  Theoretical  Physics.  (3:3:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Math.  434  and  Physics  318. 

Basic  principles  of  physics,  emphasizing  mathematical 
formulation.  Topics  vary. 

51 3R.  Special  Topics  in  Contemporary  Physics.  (1-3:1- 
3:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Topics  generally  related  to  recent  developments  in 
physics.  Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

517,  518.  Mathematical  Physics.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Physics  318  and  Math.  434. 

Topics  in  modern  theoretical  physics,  including  appli¬ 
cations  of  matrix  and  tensor  analysis  and  linear  differen¬ 
tial  and  integral  operators. 


527,  528.  Introduction  to  Astrophysics.  (3.3:0  ea.)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Principles  and  observational  techniques  of  astrophys-i 
ics.  U 

529.  Observational  Astrophysics.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
Physics  527,  528. 

Survey  of  important  areas  ot  current  research.  Offered  y 
on  sufficient  demand. 

536,  537.  Space  and  Planetary  Physics.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Solar  physics,  interplanetary  fields,  and  atmospheres  of  ! 
earth  and  planets.  Offered  on  sufficient  demand 

551.  Quantum  Theory  and  Relativity.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Physics  222,  318,  and  Math.  434. 

Special  relativity;  analytical  foundations  ot  quantum  me¬ 
chanics;  applications  from  atomic  and  molecular  spec¬ 
troscopy.  quantum  statistics,  solid  state  physics,  etc. 

552.  Elements  of  Nuclear  Theory.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
Physics  551 . 

Nuclear  physics  considered  in  a  quantum  theory  con¬ 
text;  nuclear  scattering,  radioactivity,  nuclear  reactions, 
nuclear  models,  elementary  particles,  etc. 

555.  Nuclear  Reactor  Physics.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
ChemEng.  582  or  consent  of  instructor.  . 

Introduction  to  neutron  physics  in  multiplying  and  non¬ 
multiplying  media;  diffusion  and  slowing  down  of  neu¬ 
trons;  multigroup  reactor  theory.  Offered  on  sufficient  de¬ 
mand. 

557.  Nuclear  Reactor  Physics  Laboratory.  (1:1:2)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Physics  555. 

Laboratory  experiments  in  neutron  and  nuclear  reactor 
physics;  reactor  operation  and  procedures;  cross-section 
and  neutron  activation  measurements.  Offered  on  suf¬ 
ficient  demand. 

561.  Fundamentals  of  Acoustics.  (4:4:0) 

Generation,  transmission,  and  reception  of  sound.  Vi¬ 
brating  systems,  properties  of  elastic  media,  mechanical 
and  electrical  energy,  and  radiation.  Offered  on  sufficient 
demand. 

562.  Acoustical  Measurements.  (2:0:4)  Prerequisite: 
completion  ot  or  concurrent  registration  in  Physics  561 . 

Selected  experiments  in  acoustics.  Offered  on  sufficient 
demand. 

565R.  Acoustics  of  Music  and  Speech.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Physics  561  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Topics  alternate  between  music  and  speech.  Sound 
production  and  perception,  techniques  for  analysis  anc 
synthesis,  computer  modeling,  machine  recognition,  en¬ 
semble  effects.  Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

566R.  Architectural  Acoustics  and  Noise.  (3:3:0  ea.‘ 
Prerequisite:  Physics  561  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

Topics  alternate  between  architectural  acoustics  anc 
noise.  Computer  modeling  of  enclosures,  techniques  foi 
measuring  noise  spectra,  room  design,  noise  control.  Of 
fered  on  sufficient  demand. 

581.  Solid  State  Physics.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Physics 
431. 551. 

Introduction  for  students  in  physics;  chemistry,  geolo 
gy,  and  engineering.  Phenomena  occurring  in  solids,  anc 
their  related  physical  concepts.  Offered  1981-82  and  al 
ternate  years. 

591 R.  Seminar.  (14- 1:16-1:0  ea.) 

Required  of  all  graduate  students  every  semester  ii 
residence. 

611,  612.  Astrophysics.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  conser  ? 
of  instructor. 

Theory  of  stellar  atmospheres  and  interstellar  mattei 
Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

617.  Advanced  Topics  in  Theoretical  Physics.  (3:3:0) 
Applications  of  tensor  analysis,  differential  geometry 
and  differential  forms  to  such  topics  as  mechanics,  op 
tics,  relativity,  and  fluid  dynamics.  Offered  1981-82  an  1 
alternate  years.  | 
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618.  Advanced  Topics  in  Theoretical  Physics.  (3:3:0) 

Symmetry  principles  in  quantum  physics,  emphasizing 
group  theory;  applications  to  solid  state  physics,  nuclear 
physics,  relativity,  and  quantum  field  iheory.  Offered 
1 981  -82  and  alternate  years. 

621.  Dynamics.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Physics  321. 

Advanced  treatment  of  classical  mechanics,  including 
Lagrange’s  and  Hamilton's  equations,  rigid  body  motion, 
and  canonical  transformations. 

623.  Dynamics  of  Continuous  Media.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Physics  621 . 

Mechanics  of  systems  with  an  infinite  number,  of  de¬ 
grees  of  freedom.  Topics  include  elasticity  and  hydro¬ 
dynamics.  Offered  1 982-83  and  alternate  years. 

625.  Theory  of  Relativity.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Physics 
551,  621. 

Review  of  special  relativity;  general  relativity,  with  appli¬ 
cations  to  modern  astrophysics.  Offered  1981-82  and  al¬ 
ternate  years. 

626.  Relativistic  Astrophysics.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
Physics  625. 

Applications  o<  general  relativity  to  modern  astrophys¬ 
ics,  including  gravitational  collapse,  black  holes,  cosmolo¬ 
gical  models,  gravitational  waves,  etc.  Ottered  on  suf¬ 
ficient  demand. 

627.  628.  Advanced  Topics  in  Astrophysics.  (3:3:0  ea.) 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Internal  structure  of  stars;  galactic  structure.  Ottered 
on  sufficient  demand. 

631,  632.  Statistical  Mechanics.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
Physics  431 . 551 . 

Advanced  thermodynamics,  classical  statistical  me¬ 
chanics.  quantum  statistics,  and  transport  theory.  Offered 
1980-81  and  alternate  years. 

641,  642.  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity  and  Mag¬ 
netism.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  Physics  442. 
i  Advanced  electrostatics  and  magnetostatics,  Maxwell’s 
t  equations  and  electromagnetic  waves,  relativistic  electro¬ 
dynamics.  radiation  theory,  and  interaction  of  matter  with 
electromagnetic  fields. 

645,  646.  Plasma  Physics.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
|  Physics  431. 621, 642. 

Plasma  state  of  matter,  including  a  description  in  terms 
of  both  individual  particles  and  fluids,  with  applications. 
Offered  1 98 1  -82  and  alternate  years. 

651,  652.  Quantum  Mechanics.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
j  Physics  51 8,  551. 

'  Nonrelativistic  quantum  mechanics,  with  applications. 

655,  656.  Nuclear  Physics.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
Physics  552. 

Fundamental  properties  of  nuclei,  nuclear  forces,  nu¬ 
clear  models,  electromagnetic  properties  of  nuclei,  par¬ 
ticle  radioactivity,  nuclear  reactions,  and  interaction  of 
radiation  with  matter.  Ottered  1980-81  and  alternate 
years. 

671.  Atomic  and  Molecular  Spectroscopy.  (3:3:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Physics  371 , 551 . 

Series  and  multiplet  atomic  spectra  and  rotational,  vi¬ 
brational,  and  electronic  band  spectra;  determination  of 
atomic  and  molecular  structure.  Offered  on  sufficient  de¬ 
mand. 

672.  Observation  and  Analysis  of  Spectra.  (3: 14)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Physics  671 . 

Analysis  of  optical  spectra,  with  instrumentation  and 
experimentation,  including  stellar  spectroscopic  tech¬ 
niques  Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

681,  682.  Modern  Theory  of  Solids.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Physics  581 . 651 . 

Quantum  theory  of  solids,  emphasizing  the  unifying 
principles  of  symmetry,  energy-band  Iheory,  dynamics  of 
electrons  and  of  periodic  lattices,  and  cooperative  phe¬ 
nomena.  Offered  1980-81  and  alternate  years 

697R.  Research.  (1  -6:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

699R.  Master’s  Thesis.  (Arr.) 


71 1R.  Advanced  Topics  in  Physics.  (1-3:1 -3:0  ea.)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Theoretical  and  experimental  physics.  Topics  vary.  Of¬ 
fered  on  sufficient  demand. 

751,  752.  Advanced  Quantum  Theory.  (3:3.0  ea  )  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Physics  652. 

Topics  in  relativistic  quantum  mechanics,  including 
quantum  field  theory.  Ottered  on  sufficient  demand 

797R.  Research.  (1-9:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

799R.  Doctoral  Dissertation.  (6-9:Arr.  Arr.  ea.) 


Political  Science 


See  Government. 


Psychology 


Professors:  Bennion,  Bergin,  Brown.  Bunker,  Cundick, 
Daniels,  Fleming  (Chairman.  1230  SFLC).  Hardy,  Hig- 
bee.  Howell.  Jensen.  Payne,  Pedersen,  B.  Robinson, 
Smith,  Stimpson  (Graduate  Coordinator,  1230  SFLC). 
Associate  Professors:  Lambert.  Miller,  P  Robinson,  So¬ 
renson.  Weight,  Wood. 

Assistant  Professors:  Budge.  Maughan.  Murdock. 
Special  Instructor:  Bates. 

The  Department  of  Psychology  offers  a  program  de¬ 
signed  to  (1)  provide  a  breadth  and  depth  of  knowledge 
in  the  area  of  human  behavior;  (2)  develop  skills  in  the 
application  of  such  principles,  and  (3)  expand  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  knowledge  through  collaborative  student-faculty 
research  and  scholarly  activity. 

The  field  of  psychology  offers  careers  in  college  and 
high  school  teaching:  various  counseling  services  in  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools;  clinical  service  in  clinics, 
institutions,  and  private  practice;  various  psychological 
services  in  business,  industry,  and  government,  and  re¬ 
search  in  basic  and  applied  psychology.  Most  profes¬ 
sional  fields  of  psychology  require  advanced  degrees,  but 
there  are  a  limited  number  of  opportunities  for  those  with 
bachelor’s  degrees,  such  as  high  school  leaching,  pro¬ 
bation  work,  junior-level  social  work,  employment  inter¬ 
viewing  and  testing,  and  junior-level  psychological  testing 
(psychometry). 

The  study  of  psychology  has  particular  value  if  you  are 
preparing  for  teaching,  counseling,  parenthood,  social 
work,  law,  medicine,  business,  or  public  administration. 
Psychology  is  also  of  value  in  supporting  other  special¬ 
izations  concerned  with  human  behavior. 

Degree  Programs 

Psychology  (B.S.) 

Psychology  Teaching  (B  S.) 

Experimental  Psychology  (MS.) 

School  Psychology  (M.S.) 

Clinical  Psychology  (Ph.D.) 

Instructional  Psychology  (Ph  D.) 

Experimental  Psychology  (Ph  D.) 

Social  Psychology  (Ph.D.) 

Program  Requirements 

Psychology  (B.S.) 

I.  Required.  The  Department  ol  Psychology  otters  eleven 
areas  of  emphasis  at  the  undergraduate  level,  each  cul¬ 
minating  in  a  fourth-year  seminar  dealing  with  current  is¬ 
sues  in  that  particular  area.  All  eleven  emphasis  areas 
have  in  common  the  requirements  of  (t)  Psych.  1 1 1.  (2) 
either  Psych.  300  or  the  sequence  of  Psych.  301  and  302 
(this  sequence  is  recommended  for  those  anticipating 
graduate  study).  (3)  the  Psycfv  400R  seminar,  and  (4)  a 
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total  of  35  hours  in  psychology.  Twenty  o!  these  35  hours 
must  be  in  courses  that  are  300-level  or  above. 

The  emphasis  area  requirements  in  biobehavioral  psy¬ 
chology,  cognitive  psychology,  and  communication  and 
culture  can  be  applied  toward  a  five-year  combined  B.S./ 
M.S.  degree  program,  which  is  also  described  in  the  de¬ 
partmental  brochure. 

Required  courses  for  emphasis  areas  are  as  follows. 


General  Psychology 

Psych.  Ill;  either  300  or  the  sequence  of  301  and  302; 
400R;  and  additional  courses  to  complete  the  35  hours. 
You  may  receive  advisement  assistance  to  design  a  pro¬ 
gram  under  this  option  suited  to  your  own  particular 
needs  and  interests. 


Biobehavioral  Psychology 

Psych.  1 1 1 ;  1 12;  301  and  302;  five  of  the  following  seven 
courses:  341,  361,  365,  370,  375,  380,  and  384;  400R 
and  401;  and  additional  courses  to  complete  the  35 
hours. 


Cognitive  Psychology 

Psych.  Ill,  112,  301  and  302;  370,  375,  and  two  of  the 
following  three  courses:  361,  365,  and  380;  400R  and 
401 ;  and  additional  courses  to  complete  the  35  hours. 


Communication  and  Culture 

Psych.  Ill,  112,  301  and  302;  215  and  376  and  three  of 
the  lollowing  five  courses:  350,  354,  359,  375,  and  Ling. 
423;  400R  and  401;  and  additional  courses  to  complete 
the  35  hours. 


Developmental  Psychology 

Psych.  Ill;  either  300  or  the  sequence  of  301  and  302; 
320,  321 , 322,  350,  375,  400R;  and  additional  courses  to 
complete  the  35  hours. 


Forensic  Psychology 

Psych.  Ill,  301  and  302, 
365,  400R. 


312,  341,  342,  350,  357,  358, 


General  Social  Psychology 

Psych,  111,  301  and  302,  341,  350,  357,  358,  365, 
400R;  and  additional  courses  to  complete  the  35  hours. 


Organizational  Psychology 

Psych.  Ill,  301  and  302,  330,  341,  350,  357,  358,  365, 
400 R;  and  additional  courses  to  complete  the  35  hours: 


Pre-Cllnicai  Psychology 

Psych.  Ill,  301  and  302,  342,  400R;  and  additional 
courses  to  complete  the  35  hours. 

Preparation  tor  School  Psychology 

Psych.  Ill,  301  and  302,  320,  400R;  and  additional 
courses  to  complete  the  35  hours. 

Pre-Social  Work 

Psych.  Ill,  either  300  or  the  sequence  ol  301  and  302; 
220,  342,  400R;  and  additional  courses  to  complete  the 
35  hours. 

II.  Those  who  plan  to  gain  employment  in  social  work 
upon  completion  of  the  bachelor’s  degree  or  to  enter  a 
graduate  school  of  social  work  may  major  in  psychology 
and  minor  in  sociology  (social  work  emphasis).  The  pre¬ 
social  work  emphasis  is  recommended.  Required  tor  an 
undergraduate  sociology  minor  (social  work  emphasis) 
are  Sociol.  Ill  (or  112),  SocWk.  360,  362,  and  6  hours 
from  SocWk,  364,  366,  460R,  and  Sociol.  389. 

Obtain  individual  academic  assistance  through  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Social  Sciences  Advisement  Center,  located  in 
240  KMH. 

III.  Although  a  minor  is  not  required,  if  you  are  majoring 
in  psychology  you  may  select  a  minor  or  a  combination  of 
enrichment  courses  from  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  de¬ 
pending  upon  your  educational  and  vocational  objectives. 
If  planning  to  terminate  with  a  bachelor's  degree,  you 
should  choose  a  minor  area  or  a  concentration  of 
courses  which  broadens  your  employment  opportunities. 
Suggested  areas  are  secretarial  work,  various  branches 
of  business,  recreation,  and  social  work. 

Major  hours  req.:  35 


Undergraduate  Psychology  Minor 

I.  Requirements:  Psych.  Ill,  plus  electives  from  the  re¬ 
maining  undergraduate  and  500-series  courses  to  make  a 
total  of  1 4  hours. 

Psychology  Teaching  (B.S.) 

I.  Consult  the  Department  of  Education  section  of  this 
catalog  for  a  listing  of  psychology  teaching  major  and  mi¬ 
nor  core  requirements.  Remaining  hours  may  be  selected 
from  any  psychology  courses. 

II.  If  planning  to  certify  as  an  elementary  or  secondary 
school  teacher,  consult  the  Department  of  Education  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  catalog. 

Major  hours  req.:  35 


Graduate  School 

I.  Entrance  examination:  Graduate  Record  Examination: 
aptitude  tests. 

II.  Application  consideration  dates:  February  15  (and 
June  15  to  fill  the  remaining  available  positions,  if  any). 

III.  Entry  times:  Fall  Semester  (exceptional  cases  may  be 
considered  for  Winter  Semester  and  Spring  and  Summer 
Terms). 

Experimental  Psychology  (M.S.) 

If  you  are  interested  in  combining  requirements  for  the 
B.S.  degree  in  psychology  with  those  for  an  M.S.  degree 
in  experimental  psychology,  you  may  do  so  in  a  special 
five-year  program.  The  program's  emphasis  is  on  produc¬ 
tive  research  which  will  enhance  your  opportunity  for  em¬ 
ployment  or  further  graduate  training.  Applications  for  en¬ 
trance  into  the  program  will  be  received  by  the 
Experimental  Psychology  Committee  during  October  and 
February.  You  should  be  in  at  least  the  junior  year  of 
study  when  beginning  the  combined  program, 

I.  Prerequisite:  Once  accepted  into  the  combined  pro¬ 
gram,  you  must  complete  undergraduate  emphasis  area 
requirements  in  biobehavioral  psychology,  cognitive  psy¬ 
chology,  or  communication  and  culture.  ■ 

II.  Hours:  18  plus  6  hours  of  thesis  (699R)  plus  6  hours  of 
independent  research  (797R). 

III.  Required  courses:  To  complete  the  requirements  for 
the  M.S.  degree,  you  must  receive  a  B  grade  or  better  in 
Psych  501  and  600R,  three  of  the  following  courses— 
Psych.  510,  560,  565,  575,  580-and  in  an  advanced 
graduate  seminar  of  your  choice.  You  are  also  required  to 
complete  6  hours  of  Psych.  797R  and  6  hours  of  699R  as 
part  of  preparing  an  acceptable  master's  thesis.  Addition¬ 
al  program  details  are  available  from  the  Experimental 
Psychology  Committee. 


School  Psychology  (M.S.) 

School  psychology  is  an  interdepartmentally  administered 
program  through  Educational  Psychology  and  Psycholo¬ 
gy.  This  program  prepares  you  for  certification  and  em¬ 
ployment  as  a  school  psychologist  in  school  districts  on 
the  elementary,  junior  high,  and  high  school  levels.  The 
program  is  designed  to  provide  the  essential  knowledge 
and  skills  necessary  to  perform  the  roles  of  diagnostician, 
therapist,  and  consultant  in  the  school  setting. 

I.  Prerequisite:  You  should  have  a  cumulative  GPA  of  3.0 
or  higher  and  a  background  in  psychology,  child  psychol¬ 
ogy,  education,  etc.  Courses  in  learning,  abnormal  psy¬ 
chology,  and  child  psychology  may  be  required  as  a  part 
of  the  program  il  your  background  is  insufficient. 

II.  Hours:  45  plus  thesis  (6  hours  minimum,  699R).  In 
many  states,  60  hours  are  required  for  certification,  and 
60  hours  are  recommended. 


III.  Required  courses: 


First  Year,  Fall  Semester 

Psych.  642R,  and  691 R,  EdPsy.  502  and  610. 


First  Year,  Winter  Semester 

Psych.  642R  and  691 R;  EdPsy.  625  and  626. 
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Second  Year,  Fall  Semester 

Psych.  500;  EdPsy.  680R,  690R,  and  EdPsy.  or  Psych. 
699R  (3  hours). 

Second  Year,  Winter  Semester 

EdPsy.  680R.  690R,  and  EdPsy.  or  Psych.  699R  (3 
hours). 

From  the  first  semester  of  the  first  year,  you  receive  su¬ 
pervision  from  practicing  school  psychologists  as  well  as 
your  supervising  professors.  To  enhance  the  University 
classroom  experience,  you  spend  from  approximately  4 
to  8  hours  per  week  in  the  school  setting.  In  this  manner 
you  acquire  many  skills  required  of  a  school  psycholo¬ 
gist—  e  g.,  parent  and  teacher  interviewing,  diagnostic 
testing,  report  writing,  consultation,  and  counseling. 

A  paid  internship  is  ordinarily  provided  for  second-year 
students.  This  internship  is  a  practical  experience  in  a  lo¬ 
cal  school  district  the  equivalent  of  three  days  a  week  for 
a  full  school  year.  It  may  be  served  on  all  three  levels  (ele¬ 
mentary,  junior  high,  and  high  school)  or  on  just  one  or 
two  levels. 

Note:  Most  states  require  the  certification  of  practicing 
school  psychologists.  Early  in  the  program  you  should 
consult  the  certification  requirements  for  the  state  or 
states  in  which  you  may  wish  to  work.  These  require¬ 
ments  vary  widely.  The  above  courses  offer  a  solid  core 
of  training,  however,  most  states  have  special  require¬ 
ments  that  should  be  taken  into  account  when  planning 
the  graduate  program.  A  file  of  many  states'  requirements 
is  maintained  at  the  Psychology  Clinic,  284  CCB. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Specialized  programs  leading  to  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degrees  are  offered  in  the  areas  of  clinical,  experimental, 
and  social  psychology.  In  addition  to  these  programs,  a 
doctoral  degree  in  instructional  psychology  is  jointly  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Departments  of  Psychology  and  Instructional 
Science.  As  is  the  case  with  the  master's  degree,  you  will 
have  an  advisory  committee  to  supervise  your  doctoral 
work. 

I.  Requirements; 

A.  Formal  course  work  as  detailed  below  under  the 
specific  major. 

B.  Comprehensive  examinations  (written  and  oral) 
covering  your  major  and  minor  fields,  ordinarily 
taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  of  doctoral 
study. 

C.  Dissertation  embodying  the  results  of  original  re¬ 
search  ol  professional  caliber  done  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  an  advisory  committee. 

D.  Foreign  language  and/or  computer  science  re¬ 
quirement. 

E.  Final  oral  examination  covering  the  dissertation. 

II.  Minors  Permissible;  A  minor  field  may  be  chosen  either 
within  or  outside  the  department.  Minors  within  the  de¬ 
partment  may  be  selected,  or  a  joint  minor  may  be  cho¬ 
sen  by  emphasizing  two  of  the  following  areas:  devel¬ 
opmental,  motivation,  cognitive,  social,  personality, 
learning,  measurement,  physiological 

III.  Tool  requirement:  Satisfaction  of  the  tool  requirement 
is  considered  a  prerequisite  and  must  be  accomplished 
prior  to  scheduling  of  the  final  oral  examination.  The  rec¬ 
ommended  method  for  satisfying  the  tool  requirement  is 
according  to  Option  4  as  listed  in  the  Graduate  School 
section  of  this  catalog.  This  consists  of  an  integrated  pro¬ 
gram  of  18  to  21  hours  of  undergraduate  studies  in  the 
Departments  of  Mathematics,  Statistics,  and  Computer 
Science  in  any  combination  as  approved  by  your  advisory 
committee  and  the  department  graduate  coordinator. 

Cllnlcaf  Psychology  (Ph.D.) 

The  clinical  training  program  at  Brigham  Young  University 
is  an  American  Psychological  Association-accredited  pro¬ 
gram  leading  to  the  Ph  D.  degree.  This  program,  which 
includes  an  internship,  is  designed  to  be  completed  in 
four  years.  Graduate  students  are  admitted  each  Fall  Se¬ 
mester.  Candidates  with  varied  backgrounds  and  strong 
academic  and  clinical  promise  are  recruited. 

The  philosophy  of  the  clinical  training  program  adheres 


to  the  scientist-practitioner  model,  emphasizing  research 
methodology  as  well  as  the  theory  and  practicum  neces¬ 
sary  to  develop  strong  clinical  skills. 

The  program  at  Brigham  Young  University  is  eclectic  in 
its  theoretical  approach,  drawing  from  a  wide  range  of 
theories  and  orientations  in  an  attempt  to  give  you  broad 
exposure  to  a  diversity  of  traditional  and  innovative  ap¬ 
proaches. 

The  following  undergraduate  courses  are  recommend¬ 
ed  for  preparation  in  entering  the  doctoral  program: 
Psych.  1 1 1 , 301 , 302,  341 , 342.  360,  378. 

You  draw  up  your  major  program  in  consultation  with 
your  advisory  committee  and  must  include  the  following: 
(1)  the  core  requirements  as  listed  below  and  (2)  a  one- 
year  internship  in  a  setting  approved  by  the  clinical  direc¬ 
tor. 

Graduate  Core  Courses  In  Clinical  Psychology: 

Ethics  and  Standards  (3  hours):  Psych.  610 
Research  Methodology  (3  hours):  Psych.  600R 
Statistics  (3  hours)  Psych.  501 
History  and  Systems  (3  hours):  Psych.  510 
Biological  Bases  of  Behavior  (3  hours):  Psych  571,  580. 
686R,  or  687R 

Cognitive-Affecled  Bases  of  Behavior  (3  hours):  Psych. 
560,  565,  or  575. 

Social  Bases  ot  Behavior  (3  hours):  Psych.  531,  551  or 
555 

Individual  Differences  (9  hours):  Psych.  520,  611,  and 
615 

Courses  should  be  taken  in  the  following  sequence: 

First  Year,  Fall 

Psych.  501 , 61 0.  61 1 . 642R.  and  744R 

First  Year,  Winter 

Psych.  600R,  642R,  643R,  744R,  and  3  hours  of  gradu¬ 
ate  core  courses 

Second  Year,  Fall 

Psych.  642R,  643R,  and  6  hours  of  graduate  core 
courses. 

Second  Year,  Winter 

Psych.  643R,  61 5.  3  hours  of  graduate  core  courses,  and 
3  hours  of  elective  courses  for  minor  specialization. 

Third  Year,  Fall 

Psych.  749R,  6  hours  of  elective  courses  for  minor  spe¬ 
cialization,  and  research  or  tool  requirements. 

Third  Year,  Winter 

Psych.  749R,  6  hours  of  elective  courses  for  minor  spe¬ 
cialization.  and  research  or  tool  requirements. 

An  approved  elective  field  of  specialization,  which  in¬ 
volves  15  hours  and  is  normally  completed  during  the 
third  year,  is  to  be  developed  and  completed  under  the 
direction  of  your  advisory  committee.  These  hours  can  in¬ 
clude  clinical  research,  community  psychology,  mental 
retardation,  criminal  psychology,  or  advanced  special¬ 
ization  in  psychotherapy  or  psychodiagnostics.  A  total  ot 
66  hours,  plus  dissertation  (18  hours  minimum),  is  re¬ 
quired. 

During  the  beginning  of  the  third  year,  you  must  take 
the  comprehensive  examination,  which  covers  the  various 
aspects  of  clinical  psychology  including  research  design, 
professional  issues,  personality  theory,  assessment,  and 
treatment  procedures.  Classes  (except  Psych.  745,  746, 
747,  748).  comprehensive  examinations,  and  dissertation 
must  be  completed  prior  to  internship.  In  some  instances, 
the  clinical  committee  may  give  permission  for  completion 
ol  the  dissertation  at  the  internship  agency.  In  such 
cases,  all  requirements  must  be  completed  within  one 
year  after  completion  of  internship. 

For  additional  information  about  the  training  program, 
write  to  Director  ot  Clinical  Training,  Department  of  Psy¬ 
chology.  Brigham  Young  University.  Provo,  Utah  84602. 
Phone:  (801)378-4058 
Instructional  Psychology  (Ph.D.) 

The  doctoral  program  in  instructional  psychology  is  of¬ 
fered  jointly  with  the  Department  of  Instructional  Science 
in  the  College  of  Education.  In  this  program  you  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  an  academic  position  and/or  research  position 
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dealing  with  development  ol  instructional  programs  in  uni¬ 
versities,  colleges,  school  systems,  government,  industry, 
churches,  and  other  organizations  with  extensive  instruc¬ 
tional  commitments. 

You  are  required  to  take  InSci.  581,  582,  583,  681, 
682,  and  683  plus  1 5  hours  of  advanced  instructional  sci¬ 
ence  projects.  You  should  fulfill  an  internship  each  se¬ 
mester  through  at  least  the  fourth  semester  in  residence. 
The  psychology  courses  will  be  determined  by  you  and 
your  advisory  committee  to  lit  your  needs  and  interests. 

Experimental  Psychology  (Ph.D.) 

The  doctoral  program  in  experimental  psychology  offers  a 
rigorous  educational  experience  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  de¬ 
gree.  Two  major  areas  of  research  specialty  exist  within 
the  program;  (1)  biobehavioral  psychology  (the  experi¬ 
mental  analysis  of  behavior,  psychobiology,  and  socio¬ 
biology)  and  (2)  cognitive  psychology  (informational  pro¬ 
cessing,  memory,  psycholinguistics,  and  problem 
solving).  Although  fundamental  emphasis  is  placed  on 
laboratory  research  and  the  attendant  skills  in  experimen¬ 
tal  design,  methodology,  and  data  analysis,  the  doctoral 
student  is  expected  to  be  conversant  with  the  major  con¬ 
tent  areas  in  experimental  psychology  as  well. 

At  some  point  in  the  first  year,  you  will  select  a  faculty 
adviser  and  an  advisory  committee.  In  collaboration  with 
the  committee,  you  will  prepare  a  study  list  which  should 
provide  a  chronological  sequence  of  classes  that  you  will 
complete  to  satisfy  curricular  requirements  for  a  Ph.D. 
degree.  You  must  complete  Psych.  660R  and  a  minimum 
of  18  hours  of  Psych.  799R.  The  remainder  ol  the  study 
list  will  be  given  careful  consideration  by  your  advisory 
committee  before  it  is  approved  for  submission  to  the 
Graduate  School.  Since  considerable  latitude  is  given  to 
you  in  the  design  of  the  study  list,  it  is  expected  that  its 
development  will  be  guided  by  your  interests  as  well  as  by 
fhe  realities  of  the  postgraduate  marketplace. 

Further  details  of  the  doctoral  program  are  available 
from  the  Experimental  Psychology  Committee. 

Social  Psychology  (Ph.D.) 

The  social  psychology  doctorate  program  offers  the 
choice  ol  two  areas  of  specialization:  (1)  experimental  so¬ 
cial  psychology  and  (2)  organizational  psychology.  Both 
specialties  share  a  common  core  of  courses  which  offer 
broad  exposure  to  the  content  areas  of  social  psychology 
and  other  basic  areas  of  general  psychology,  along  with 
extensive  training  in  research. 

A  total  of  54  credit  hours  plus  the  dissertation  (18 
hours  minimum,  799R)  is  required  to  complete  the  Ph.D. 
in  social  psychology.  Included  in  the  54  hours  are  a  gen¬ 
eral  psychology  core  and  a  social  psychology  core. 

You  are  expected  to  complete  the  general  psychology 
core  by  the  end  of  the  first  two  semesters  in  residence. 
This  includes  Psych.  501,  540,  560,  565,  and  either  571 
or  580. 

You  are  expected  to  complete  the  social  psychology 
core  by  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  residence.  This  in¬ 
cludes  Psych.  551,  555,  600R,  650R  (two  registrations 
required),  655,  and  695R  (two  2-hour  registrations  re¬ 
quired).  You  will  take  a  comprehensive  examination  on 
social  psychology  theory,  research,  and  methodology. 
This  will  normally  take  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
year  of  residence. 

I!  you  are  specializing  in  experimental  social  psycholo¬ 
gy  or  organizational  psychology,  you  will  select  additional 
courses  to  make  up  the  54-hour  requirement  as  specified 
by  your  advisory  committee.  In  addition,  if  you  are  in  the 
organizational  psychology  specialization,  you  will  take 
Psych.  630  and  a  supervised  practicum,  along  with  other 
courses  specitied  by  your  advisory  committee. 

Psychology  Courses 

111.  General  Psychology.  (3:3:0)  Independent  Study 
also.  Prerequisite  for  some  upper-division  psychology 
classes. 

Foundation  course  covering  essentials  of  modern  sci¬ 
entific  psychology. 

112.  Process  and  Profession  ol  Psychology.  (3:3:0) 

Students  will  pursue  a  psychological  issue  of  personal 


interest  to  gam  familiarity  with  psychology's  past,  paths, 
and  promise.  Special  emphasis  on  the  LDS  psychologist. 

213.  Human  Behavior  and  the  Legal  Process.  (3:3:0 
ea.) 

Areas  ol  law  that  significantly  affects  human  behavior 
from  conception  to  death;  law's  effectiveness  in  con¬ 
trolling  behavior. 

215.  Mormonism  and  Intergroup  Relations.  (3:3:0) 
Psychological,  sociocultural,  situational,  and  historical 
factors  governing  relationships  between  Mormons  and 
other  groups  or  institutions. 

220.  Developmental  Psychology.  (3:3:0) 

Integrated  view  of  psychological  development  through 
entire  life  span,  focusing  on  interaction  of  psychological, 
biological,  and  social  influences  on  behavior. 

222.  Psychology  ol  Parenting.  (3:3:1) 

Communication,  behavior  modification,  and  other  areas 
of  applied  psychology  to  facilitate  children’s  growth,  in¬ 
cluding  social,  intellectual,  physical,  moral,  and  emotional 
development. 

225.  Psychology  of  Sex  Roles.  (3:3:0) 

Biological  and  social  contributions  to  sex  role  devel¬ 
opment;  sexual  self-concept  and  complementarity  of  sex 
roles  leading  to  personal  and  family  fulfillment. 

240.  Personal  and  Social  Adjustment.  (3:2:1)  Indepen¬ 
dent  Study  also. 

Prevention  and  amelioration  of  mental  and  personal  dif¬ 
ficulties. 

242.  Mental  Disorders.  (3:3:0) 

Mental  illness  as  viewed  in  contemporary  society.  Im¬ 
pact  of  mental  illness  on  the  person,  family,  and  commu¬ 
nity. 

250.  LDS  Perspectives  and  Psychology.  (3:3:0) 
Relationships  between  theories  of  psychology  and  LDS 
thought. 

270.  Improving  Mental  Skills.  (3:3:0) 

Studying,  rapid  reading,  remembering,  and  problem 
solving. 

272.  Mind,  Dreams,  and  Consciousness.  (3:3:0) 

Private  experience  and  its  relationship  to  brain  function; 
altered  states  of  awareness,  bioleedback,  and  hemispher¬ 
ic  specialization. 

300.  Psychological  Methods.  (3:3:0)  Does  not  satisfity 
the  mathematics,  science,  logic,  and  statistics  group  re¬ 
quirement. 

Research  strategies  and  designs,  techniques  of  data 
collection  and  analysis,  and  problems  of  testing  and  as¬ 
sessment. 

301.  Psychological  Statistics.  (3:3:2)  Prerequisite: 
Math.  105  or  equivalent. 

Descriptive  analysis  and  hypothesis  testing  applied  to 
psychological  research  data. 

302.  Psychological  Research  Design  and  Analysis. 

(3:2:4)  Prerequisite:  Psych.  301  or  equivalent. 

Basic  principles  of  designing,  conducting,  and  report¬ 
ing  psychological  investigations. 

312.  Law  and  the  Control  of  Human  Behavior.  (3:3:0) 
Issues  and  areas  of  mutual  interest  to  students  of  the 
social  sciences  (particularly  psychology)  and  the  law. 

320.  Child  Psychology.  (3:3:0)  Independent  Study  also. 
Critical  presentation  of  research  on  physical,  mental, 

emotional,  and  social  development  of  the  child  and  his  or 
her  interests,  values,  and  motivations. 

321.  Adolescent  Psychology.  (3:3:0)  Independent  Study 

also. 

Development  and  maturation  during  adolescence;  re¬ 
search  methodology. 

322.  Adult  Psychology.  (3:3:0)  Independent  Study  also. 
Physiological,  intellectual,  personality,  and  motivational 

changes  associated  with  adulthood;  geriatric  and  geron¬ 
tological  emphasis. 

330.  Organizational  Psychology.  (3:3.0)  Independent 
Study  also. 
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Human  aspects  of  organizations,  emphasizing  people- 
nanaging  processes. 

136.  Personnel  Psychology.  (3:2:2)  Prerequisite:  Psych 
ill. 

Employment  interviewing  techniques;  validation  ot  psy- 
:hologica!  tests  and  biographical  questionnaires;  super- 
/ised  experience  in  testing,  job  analysis,  interviewing,  and 
5xposure  to  current  personnel  programs. 

341.  Personality.  (3:3:0)  Independent  Study  also. 
Development  and  organization  of  personality  structure, 

nteraction  of  biological,  psychological,  and  cultural  de¬ 
terminants;  measurement  of  personality. 

342.  Abnormal  Psychology.  (3:3:2)  Prerequisites:  5  ad¬ 
ditional  hours  in  psychology. 

Dynamics  ot  maladjustment;  review  ot  major  psycho¬ 
logical  disorders  and  therapeutic  procedures.  Fieldwork 
at  Utah  State  Hospital. 

346.  Exceptional  Children.  (3:3:0) 

Diagnosis  ot  exceptionalities  and  their  psychological 
significance;  gilted,  mentally  retarded,  and  physically  and 
emotionally  handicapped  children. 

348.  Clinical  Psychology.  (3:3:0) 

Introduction  to  personality  theories,  psychopathology, 
diagnostic  interviewing  and  testing,  psychotherapy  tech¬ 
niques,  and  research  methods.  Not  a  practicum. 

350.  (Psych.-Sociol.)  Introduction  to  Social  Psycholo¬ 
gy.  (3:3:0)  Independent  Study  also. 

Conformity  and  obedience,  socialization,  norms  and 
roles,  attitudes,  leadership,  group  processes. 

354.  Psychology  of  Religion.  (3:3:0) 

Classification  of  religious  behavior  and  experience; 
source  of  religious  motivation;  religion  and  the  growth 
process. 

357.  (Psych.-Sociol.)  Interpersonal  Growth  and  Group 
Processes.  (3:1:4)  Independent  Study  also. 

Building  and  systematic  study  of  effective  interpersonal 
relationships  and  group  functioning 

358.  (Psych.-OrgB.)  Leadership  Development.  (3:2:2) 

Principles  and  practices  of  successful  leadership:  deci¬ 
sion  making,  communications,  planning,  team  building, 
motivation,  and  interpersonal  skills. 

359.  Environmental  Psychology.  (3:3:0)  Independent 
Study  also.  Prerequisite.  Psych.  Ill 

The  psychological  study  of  the  interaction  between 
man  and  his  physical  context. 

361.  Principles  ot  Learning.  (3:3:0) 

Comprehensive  study  of  the  principles  of  effective 
learning;  representative  experiments 

365.  Motivation.  (3:3:0) 

Various  motives,  their  determinants,  and  their  relation¬ 
ship  to  emotion,  thought,  personality,  and  action.  Implica¬ 
tions  for  understanding  self  and  others. 

370.  Sensation  and  Perception.  (3:3:0) 

Sensory  basis  ot  perceiving  and  principles  of  per¬ 
ceptual  organization. 

375.  Cognition.  (3:3:0) 

Perceptual  organization;  information  processing;  cogni¬ 
tive  development;  relationships  between  sensory  analysis, 
perception,  memory,  learning,  language,  and  problem 
solving. 

376.  Psychology,  Language,  and  Culture.  (3:3:0) 
Linguistic  relativity,  social  consequences  ot  multi¬ 
lingualism,  and  ways  in  which  personality  and  culture  are 
expressed  in  voice,  dialects,  facial  expressions,  and  other 
paralinguistic  indicators. 

378.  Psychological  Testing.  (3:2:2) 

Standardized  psychological  tests  and  their  construction 
and  validation,  emphasizing  methods  tor  assessing  and 
interpreting  human  performance  and  traits. 

380.  Psychobiology.  (3:3:0) 

Physiological  foundations  ol  behavior  and  their  relation 
to  behavior  phenomena. 


384.  (Psych.-Soclol.-Zool.)  Socloblology.  (3:3:0) 

Animal  and  human  group  behavior,  emphasizing  moti¬ 
vation,  altruism,  aggression,  communication,  and  repro¬ 
ductive  and  parental  behavior. 

399R.  Cooperative  Education.  (0-9:0:0-9  ea.)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Psych.  111. 

On-the-job  experience.  Individually  proposed  and 
sponsored. 

400R.  Advanced  Undergraduate  Seminar.  (1 :1 :0  ea.) 

One  seminar  required  ot  psychology  majors.  Reports 
and  discussions  ot  special  topics  and  current  psychologi¬ 
cal  literature. 

401.  Advanced  Undergraduate  Practicum.  (2:0:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Psych.  301 , 302,  and  senior  standing. 

Individual  research.  Oral  and  written  report  required. 

415.  Psychology  In  the  Law.  (3:3:0) 

495R.  Independent  Readings.  (1 -2:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  Study  also.  Prerequisite:  consent  ot  instructor. 

499R.  Independent  Research.  (1 -3:0:0  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
consent  ol  instructor. 

500.  Research  Methods.  (3:3:0) 

Intermediate  course  tor  first-year  graduate  psychology 
student,  focusing  on  methodological  tactics  rather  than 
statistical  skills. 

501.  Data  Analysis  in  Psychological  Research.  (3:3:2) 
Prerequisite:  Psych  301  or  Stat.  221 

Using  and  interpreting  major  quantitative  methods  tn 
psychology  and  some  commonly  used  computer  meth¬ 
ods. 

510.  History  and  Systems  of  Psychology.  (3:3:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  graduate  standing. 

520.  Advanced  Developmental  Psychology.  (3:3:0) 

Major  research  in  genetic  psychology,  emphasizing 
theory,  content,  and  methodology. 

531.  Organizational  Psychology.  (3:3:0) 

Personal  and  interpersonal  aspects  of  organizational 
life:  goal  setting,  decision  making,  problem  solving,  com¬ 
munication,  control,  leadership,  motivation,  and  change. 

535.  Behavior  Modification  Techniques.  (3:2:2) 

Practical  application  of  behavior  modification  to  aca¬ 
demic  discipline,  and  emotional  target  behaviors  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  groups. 

540.  Personality  Theory.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Psych. 
340,  and  5  additional  hours  in  psychology 
Contemporary  theories  ot  personality  developed  within 
the  framework  ot  major  psychological  systems. 

551.  (Psych.-Sociol.)  Theory  and  Research  In  Social 
Psychology.  (3:3:0) 

Understanding  the  individual  interaction. 

555.  (Psych.-Sociol.)  Group  Dynamics.  (3:3:0)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  Psych.-Sociol.  350. 

Theories  and  research  on  small-group  processes  and 
mass  behavior.  May  be  used  for  credit  either  in  psycholo¬ 
gy  or  sociology,  but  not  in  both. 

560.  Learning  Theory.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Psych.  360, 
and  5  additional  hours  in  psychology. 

Critical  review  ot  current  theories  and  persistent  prob¬ 
lems. 

565.  Motivational  Psychology.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite 
Psych.  365  or  equivalent;  graduate  standing  or  consent 
ot  instructor. 

Theoretical,  historical,  and  empirical  overview;  recent 
trends  and  issues  Role  ot  animal  studies,  methodological 
problems. 

570.  Computer  Use  In  Behavioral  Sciences.  (3:3:6) 
Prerequisite:  Psych.  301 ,  ComSci.  231 ,  or  equivalent. 

571.  Sensory  and  Perceptual  Processes.  (3:3:0) 

Major  theoretical  and  empirical  development  in  sensa¬ 
tion  and  perception,  emphasizing  interaction  ot  sensory 
mechanisms  and  perception  development. 
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575.  Cognitive  Processes.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite.  Psych. 
370  and  375  or  equivalent;  graduate  standing  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

Major  theoretical  and  empirical  developments.  Inter¬ 
action  of  sensory,  perceptual,  learning,  and  thinking  pro¬ 
cesses. 

580.  Advanced  Physiological  Psychology.  (3:3:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Psych.  380  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Critical  study  of  physiological  processes  and  psycho¬ 
logical  functions,  including  sensation,  emotion,  sleep  and 
activity,  motivation,  and  learning. 

584.  (Psych.-Zool.)  Neurophysiology.  (3:2:3)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Zool.  460  or  equivalent;  one  year  of  chemistry  or 
equivalent. 

Physiology  of  nerve  cells  and  neuronal  interactions. 

599R.  Cooperative  Education.  (0-9:0:0-9  ea.)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Psych,  ill. 

On-the-job  experience.  Individually  planned  and  spon¬ 
sored. 

600R.  Seminar  in  Research  Methods.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Psych.  501 . 

Graduate  programs  in  clinical,  experimental,  and  social 
psychology. 

609.  Professional  Issues  in  Clinical  Psychology.  (2:2:0 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  ol  instructor;  Psych.  550. 
Current  topics. 

611.  Psychopathology.  (3:3:2)  Prerequisite:  9  hours  in 
psychology. 

612.  Law  and  the  Psychologist.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
graduate  in  psychology,  counseling  psychology,  or  law. 

Substantive  and  procedural  laws  that  affect  various 
roles,  settings,  services,  and  activities  of  professional  psy¬ 
chologists;  ways  psychologists  can  modify  laws. 

626.  Mental  Retardation.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisile:  Psych. 
378  or  equivalent. 

631.  Professional  Issues  in  Organizational  Psycholo¬ 
gy.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Psych.  530. 

642R.  Psychodiagnostics.  (3:2:3  ea.)  Prerequisile:  ac¬ 
ceptance  in  clinical  or  school  psychology. 

643R.  Psychotherapy.  (3:3:3  ea.)  Prerequisite:  accept¬ 
ance  in  clinical  or  school  psychology. 

644.  Rorschach  Techniques.  (3:2:5)  Prerequisite:  ac¬ 
ceptance  in  clinical  psychology. 

646.  Community  Mental  Health.  (3:2:2)  Prerequisite:  ac¬ 
ceptance  in  clinical  psychology. 

647.  Developmental  Psychopathology.  (3:3:0) 

Diagnosis  and  incidence  ol  maladjustment,  learning 

disabilities,  abnormalities  and  subnormalities,  cultural 
deficits.  Intervention  and  prevention  strategies. 

650R.  Seminar  in  Social  Psychology.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  consent  ol  instructor;  Psych.  550. 

655.  (Psych.-Sociol.)  Attitude  Measurement  and 
Change.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  graduate  standing  or  con¬ 
sent  of  instructor. 

Attitude  development,  change,  and  assessment,  includ¬ 
ing  both  individual  and  mass  persuasion. 

658.  (Psych.-OrgB.)  Practicum:  Designing  Training 
Programs.  (3:2:2) 

Theory  and  method  of  experience-based  workshops 
and  seminars,  emphasizing  management,  leadership,  and 
human  relations  training. 

660R.  Seminar  in  Experimental  Psychology.  (3:3:0  ea.) 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

667R.  Seminar  in  the  Experimental  Analysis  of  Behav¬ 
ior.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor 

673R.  Seminar  in  Sensory  and  Perceptual  Processes. 

(3:3:0  ea.) 

Intensive  study  ol  current  topics. 

675.  Personality  Dynamics.  (3:3:0) 

676.  Seminar  in  Psychology  and  Language.  (3:3:0) 


677R.  Seminar  In  Cognitive  Processes.  (3:3.0  ea.)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

678R.  Seminar  in  Mathematics  Psychology.  (3:3:0) 

684.  Seminar  in  Soclobiology.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  con¬ 
sent  of  instructor. 

686R.  Seminar  In  Psychobiology.  (3:3:0  ea.) 

687R.  Seminar  In  Psychopharmacology.  (3:0:0  ea.) 
Prerequisite:  Psych.  580  or  equivalent. 

Major  classes  of  psychoactive  drugs,  emphasizing 
drug- behavioral  interactions. 

688R.  Seminar  In  Soclobiology.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

691 R.  Intervention  Techniques  In  the  Schools.  (3:2:4 
ea.) 

Rationale  and  procedures  for  working  with  children 
with  educational  and  behavioral  problems  in  school  set¬ 
tings. 

695R.  Independent  Readings.  (1-2:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

699R.  Master’s  Thesis.  (6-9:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

710R.  Readings  In  Clinical  Psychology.  (1 -3:3:0  ea.) 
Prerequisite:  acceptance  in  clinical  psychology. 

71 1R.  Topics  In  Clinical  Psychology.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  acceptance  in  clinical  psychology. 

742R.  Projects  in  Clinical  Psychology.  (3:0:8  ea.)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  acceptance  in  clinical  psychology. 

744R.  Interpersonal  Skills  In  Clinical  Psycholo- 

gy.(1:0:3  ea.)  Prerequisite:  acceptance  in  clinical  psy¬ 
chology. 

745,  746,  747,  748.  Clinical  Internship.  (2:0:40  ea.)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  acceptance  in  clinical  psychology. 

749R.  Clinics  Practicum.  (1-3:0:3-6  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
acceptance  in  clinical  psychology. 

755R.  Readings  and  Practicum  in  Social  Psychology. 

(Arr.) 

760R.  Readings  and  Practicum  in  Experimental  Psy¬ 
chology.  (Arr.)  Prerequisite:  acceptance  in  experimenta' ' 
psychology. 

797R.  Independent  Research.  (1-4:0:3-12  ea.)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  consent  of  instructor. 

799R.  Doctoral  Dissertation.  (6-9:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 


Public  Policy 


See  Government. 


Range  Science 


See  Botany  and  Range  Science. 


Recreation  Management 


Professors:  Call,  deHoyos,  Hafen,  Naylor  (Chairman 
273-C  RB),  Thorstenson. 

Associate  Professors:  Gray,  Olsen. 

Assistant  Professors:  Hansen,  Palmer. 

Instructor:  Holley. 

The  subject  matter  will  prepare  you  to  professional! 
assist  and  give  direction  to  programs  designed ‘to  fill  th 
leisure  needs  of  individuals,  families,  and  other  group? 
Areas  of  employment  include  community  recreation;  pr 
vate,  commercial,  industrial,  and  military  recreation;  yout 
agencies;  hospitals  and  nursing  homes;  governmerj' 
agencies;  and  state  and  local  school  districts. 
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Working  on  the  bachelor’s  degree,  you  may  obtain  a 
recreation  major,  minor,  or  teaching  minor. 

Degree  Programs 

Recreation  Management  (B.S ) 

Community  School  Leadership  (M.A.) 

Recreation  Administration  (M.A.) 
a.)  Outdoor  Recreation  (M.A.) 

Therapeutic  Recreation  (M.A.) 

1 

Program  Requirements 

Recreation  Management  (B.S.) 

.  I.  Core  classes:  RecM.  123.  310,  311.  31 3R  315.  299R, 
4  316,  481  and  399R. 

en  II.  One  of  the  following  three  options- 

el-  A.  Recreation  Administration:  RecM.  312,  3 1 4 r  384. 

485,  487.  523,  582,  585,  586;  physical  education 
(2  hours  of  100-level  individual  activities),  PE  264/ 
265;  BEAM  305;  Health  430;  YthLdr.  400 
Major  hours  req.:  67 

B.  Outdoor  Recreation  RecM.  312,  323,  425,  485, 
520R.  523,  582,  586;  physical  education  (100 
series  selected  from:  101,  102,  104,  126,  130, 
e-  166,  173,  192,  194,  195  or  197),  PE  264/265 

Health  430;  YthLdr.  266,  400. 

Majors  hours  req  :  67 

*  C.  Therapeutic  Recreation;  RecM.  370,  470,  471, 
472,  475;  SecEd.  425;  Health  430;  physical  educa- 
o-  tion  (1  hour  of  100  series).  341,  344,  446,  533, 

Psych.  1 11 . 440,  Sociol.  112,  Zool.  260,  26 1 . 

Major  hours  req.:  80 

e-  Community  School  Leadership  (M.A.) 

Recreation  Administration  (M.A.) 

Outdoor  Recreation  (M.A.) 
e  Therapeutic  Recreation  (M.A.) 

I.  Prerequisite:  Undergraduate  major  or  minor  in  recrea- 
T*  lion.  Upon  special  permission,  you  may  be  admitted  with 
other  undergraduate  work  but  must  complete  selected 
prerequisite  classes. 

:  II.  Minors  permissible:  Any  approved  minor 

III.  Requirements:  Minimum  of  30  hours  plus  thesis  (6 
*■  hours  minimum);  or  minimum  36  hours  (nonthesis  pro¬ 
gram)  including  a  7-  to  12-hour  internship. 


Recreation  Management  Courses 

123.  Introduction  to  Outdoor  Recreation.  (2:1:3) 

Participation  in  a  variety  of  outdoor  activities. 

299R.  Cooperative  Education:  Leadership  Practicum. 

(2-3:1:55'/?  ea.)  Prerequisite:  RecM.  315. 

On-the-job  experience. 

310.  Careers  in  Recreation.  (1:2:0) 

311.  Leisure  in  Contemporary  Society.  (3:3:0) 

Problems  and  opportunities  resulting  from  the  leisure 
era. 

312.  Recreation  for  Special  Populations.  (1  2:0) 

Theoretical  and  practical  methods  of  working  with  the 
handicapped. 

313R.  Seminar  in  Professionalism,  (ft:  1:0  ea.)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  junior  or  senior  standing 
Noted  professionals  and  agencies  statewide  discuss 
their  programs. 

314.  Family  Recreation.  (2:2:0)  Independent  Study  also. 
Becoming  more  effective  with  your  family  through  rec¬ 
reational  activities:  vacations,  reunions,  and  family  home 
evenings. 

315.  Social  Recreation  Leadership.  (3:3:2)  Independent 
Study  also. 

Leadership  skills  for  directing  large  social  groups 

316.  Crafts  for  Recreation.  (2:1:3) 

Administering  and  developing  hobby  craft  skills  lor  the 
recreation  practitioner. 


323.  Fundamentals  and  Techniques  of  Mountain¬ 
climbing.  (2:1:3) 

Rock,  snow,  and  ice  climbing  Free  and  aid  climbing, 
route  selection,  safety,  rescue,  etc. 

370.  Introduction  to  Therapeutic  Recreation.  (3  2:2) 

Agencies,  services,  programs,  and  practices  related  to 
therapeutic  recreation. 

384.  Intramural  Administration.  (2:2:1) 

Administrative  procedures  for  intramural  and  recrea¬ 
tional  activities 

399R.  Cooperative  Education:  Internship.  (2-9:1 :55ft 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  RecM.  481 
On-the-job  training. 

425.  issues  in  Outdoor  Recreation.  (2:2:0) 

Role  of  outdoor  recreation  in  modern  society,  including 
government  and  nongovernment  functions. 

470.  Administration  of  Therapeutic  Recreation  Ser¬ 
vices.  (2:1:2)  Prerequisite:  RecM.  370  or  equivalent. 

Organizing  and  administering  therapeutic  recreation 
programs  in  resident  and  nonresident  facilities. 

471.  Assessment  in  Therapeutic  Recreation.  (3:2:3) 
Prerequisite:  RecM.  370,  470,  or  equivalent. 

Patient  assessment,  treatment  plan  development,  and 
counseling  procedures 

472.  Program  Dynamics  in  Therapeutic  Recreation. 

(3:2:3)  Prerequisite:  RecM.  370,  470,  or  equivalent. 

Modular  approach  to  program  development  for  the 
handicapped. 

475.  Therapeutic  Recreation  for  Physically  Handi¬ 
capped.  (2:1:2)  Prerequisite:  RecM  370,  470,  or  equiva¬ 
lent. 

Clinical  analysis  and  management  of  neurological  and 
orthopedic  problems. 

481.  Program  Management.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  RecM. 
310,  311, 315. 

Organization  and  administration  of  playground  and 
community  center  programs. 

485.  Community  Recreation  Management  (3:3:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  RecM.  310,  31 1 , 315. 

Facilities,  personnel,  financing,  budgeting,  legal  as¬ 
pects,  and  departmental  organization  of  community  rec¬ 
reation. 

487.  Evaluation  of  Recreation  Systems.  (2:2.0)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  RecM.  481  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Academic  and  practical  training  to  assess  community 
recreational  needs. 

520R.  Advanced  Wilderness  Skills.  (2:2:4  ea.) 

Training  in  a  wilderness  setting.  Maximum  ot  4  credit 
hours 

523.  Management  of  Outdoor  Systems.  (2:2  Arr.) 

Administration  of  camps  and  outdoor  programs;  site  se¬ 
lection  and  development;  program  planning  and  staffing 

582.  Recreation  Facility  Planning.  (2:2:0) 

Developing  facilities  tor  public  and  private  recreation 
programs. 

585.  The  Community  Education  Philosophy.  (2:2:1)  In¬ 
dependent  Study  also. 

History,  organization,  funding,  leadership,  facilities,  and 
value  ol  the  community  school. 

586.  Financial  Management  for  Recreation.  (2:2  0) 

How  to  finance  programs  and  facilities. 

599R.  Cooperative  Education  Internship.  (1-12  1.55ft 
ea ) 

610.  Research  Methods  in  Recreation.  (3:3:0) 

Preparation  of  research  proposal  and  guidelines  tor 
Ihesis  writing. 

615.  Process  Facilitation  in  Recreation.  (2:2  0) 

Identifying  and  applying  various  functions  and  roles  of 
the  recreation  process  facilitator 

619.  Needs  Assessment  In  Community  Planning. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  RecM.  610. 
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On-location  data  analysis  and  scientitic  report  writing  ot 
a  professional  project. 

650R.  Seminar  in  Problems.  (1  -2:1-2  0  ea.) 

Maximum  ot  4  credit  hours.  Discussion  and  analysis  of 
problems  peculiar  to  the  professional. 

680.  Public  Relations  and  Communications  in  Recrea¬ 
tion  Management.  (2:2:0) 

Solving  human  relations  problems  in  recreation  man¬ 
agement. 

685.  Community  Education  Administration.  (2:2:0) 
Administrative  problems  of  leadership,  organization,  fi¬ 
nance,  legal  aspects,  and  public  relations. 

694.  Readings  In  Recreation  Literature  and  Research. 

(2:2:0) 

Readings  from  professional  literature;  group  discussion. 
699R.  Master’s  Thesis.  (6-9:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 


Religious  instruction 


Ancient  Scripture 

Professors:  R.L.  Anderson,  Bankhead,  Cheesman,  Mat¬ 
thews  (Chairman,  124  JSB),  Nyman,  Patch,  H.D.  Pe¬ 
terson,  Rasmussen  (Dean,  144  JSB),  Ricks. 

Associate  Professors:  Brown,  Felt,  Harris,  Ledbetter, 
Meservy,  Parsons,  Shields,  Taylor. 

Assistant  Professors:  Griggs,  Gull,  Ludlow, 
McConkie. 

Instructor:  Benson 

This  department,  along  with  its  companion  Department 
of  Church  History  and  Doctrine,  provides  a  basic  service 
tor  all  students  of  the  University.  It  is  the  intent  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  Religious  Instruction  to  provide  you  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  grow  and  mature  in  your  religious  concepts  and 
appreciations  as  you  develop  in  your  academic  dis¬ 
ciplines  at  the  University.  Alter  completion  of  the  primary 
Book  of  Mormon  courses,  you  should  choose  additional 
courses  that  best  suit  your  needs  and  interests. 

Because  undergraduate  majors  in  religion  are  not  ot¬ 
tered,  there  are  no  areas  of  specialization. 

Graduate  Program 

Degree:  Minor  only,  master's  and  doctoral  levels. 

Fields:  Book  of  Mormon,  Old  Testament,  New  Testament, 
Pearl  of  great  Price. 

Requirements:  A  minimum  of  9  hours  of  approved 
course  work  is  required  tor  a  minor  in  a  master’s  pro¬ 
gram.  In  a  doctoral  program  the  number  of  hours  re¬ 
quired  is  determined  by  consultation  with  the  department 
ottering  the  major,  but  is  to  be  not  less  than  12  hours. 
The  department  chairman  must  approve  the  course  se¬ 
lection  and  appoint  a  committee  representative  in  each 
instance  in  which  a  minor  in  ancient  scripture  is  sought. 
No  undergraduate  credit  may  apply.  Attention  is  invited  to 
courses  in  biblical  languages  which  could  strengthen  a 
graduate  minor  in  ancient  scripture,  such  as  Hebrew  331 
and  531  or  Greek  411,  612  and  613.  Such  would  be  in 
addition  to  the  minimum  hours  required  in  religion. 

Ancient  Scripture  Courses 

121,  122.  Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Mormon.  (2:2:0 

ea.)  Independent  Study  also. 

Origin,  content,  and  teachings  of  the  Book  of  Mormon. 
(Returned  missionaries  should  take  upper-division 
courses  421  and  422.) 

211,  212.  (Also  211 R,  212R  tor  Jerusalem  Study 
Abroad  students)  The  New  Testament.  (2.2:0  ea.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  Study  also. 

Course  211  deals  with  the  Gospels;  Course  212  with 
the  Book  ot  Acts,  and  the  literature  of  the  early  Church. 


301,  302.  (Also  301 R,  302R  tor  Jerusalem  Study 
Abroad  students)  The  Old  Testament.  (2:2:0  ea.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  Study  also. 

Course  301  is  an  introduction  to  the  structure  and 
teachings  of  the  Old  Testament  from  Genesis  to  1  Kings 
1 1 .  Course  302  considers  1  Kings  1 2  to  Malachi. 

304.  Writings  of  Isaiah.  (2:0:0) 

A  course  to  enhance  appreciation  of  historical,  pro¬ 
phetic,  doctrinal,  and  literary  values  of  Isaiah,  empha¬ 
sizing  latter-day  interpretation  and  application. 

327.  The  Pearl  ot  Great  Price.  (2:2:0)  Independent 
Study  also. 

Origin  and  content  of  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price. 

392R.  Special  Studies  In  Religion.  (1:1:0  ea.)  Indepen¬ 
dent  Study  also.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing. 

Topics  based  on  student  interest  and  teacher  expertise. 

421,  422.  Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Mormon.  (2:2:0 
ea.) 

The  origin,  content,  and  teachings  ot  the  Book  of  Mor¬ 
mon  (for  returned  missionaries  and  mature  students). 

490.  Readings  in  Scripture.  (1 :1 :0) 

501.  Analysis  of  the  Old  Testament:  The  Pentateuch 
and  Historical  Books.  (3:3:0) 

502.  Analysis  of  the  Old  Testament:  Prophetic  Books. 

(2:2:0) 

503.  Analysis  of  the  Old  Testament:  Poetic  and  Wis¬ 
dom  Literature.  (2:2:0) 

51  OR.  Special  Topics  in  Ancient  Scripture.  (2-3:2-3  0 
ea.) 

Special  topics  in  scriptural  themes. 

511.  The  Gospels.  (2:2:0) 

512.  Paul’s  Lite  and  Letters.  (2.2:0) 

513.  The  General  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse.  (2:2:0) 

514.  Historical  Background  of  the  New  Testament. 

(2:2:0) 

521,  522.  Analysis  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  1,  2.  (3:3:0 
ea.) 

523.  External  Evidence  ot  the  Book  of  Mormon.  (2:2:0) 
527.  History  and  Doctrines  of  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price. 

(3:3:0) 

606.  The  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha.  (2:2.0) 

61  OR.  Graduate  Seminar  In  Ancient  Scripture  (1 -3:3:0 
ea.) 

620R.  Readings  in  Ancient  Scripture.  (1 -6:0:0  ea.) 

Church  History  and  Doctrine 

Professors:  Backman,  Barron,  Berrett,  Bowen,  Cannon, 
Cowan,  Garrard,  Hartshorn,  Horsley,  Palmer,  M.  Pe¬ 
terson,  Turner. 

Associate  Professors:  A.  G.  Anderson,  W.  K.  Anderson, 
Christianson,  Dahl,  Fugal,  Johnson,  Moss,  Otten, 
Pace,  Perkins,  Porter  (Chairman,  124  JSB). 

Assistant  Professors:  Caldwell,  Stevenson. 

There  is  no  undergraduate  major  available  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Church  Hislory  and  Doclrine. 
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Graduate  Program 

Degree:  Minor  only,  master’s  and  doctoral  levels. 

Prerequisites:  RelC.  341,  342,  or  a  knowledge  of  the 
contents  of  The  Comprehensive  History  of  the  Church,  by 
B.  H.  Roberts. 

Fields:  Christian  history,  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  LDS 
history,  theology,  and  world  religions. 

Requirements:  A  minimum  of  9  hours  of  approved 
course  work  is  required  for  a  minor  in  a  master’s  pro¬ 
gram.  In  a  doctoral  program  the  number  of  hours  re¬ 
quired  is  determined  by  consultation  with  the  department, 
offering  the  major,  but  il  must  not  be  less  than  1 2  hours. 
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‘he  department  chairman  must  approve  the  course  se- 
l  action  and  appoint  a  committee  representative  in  each 
nstance  in  which  a  minor  in  Church  history  and  doctrine 
s  sought.  No  undergraduate  credit  may  apply. 

Church  History  and  Doctrine  Courses 

130.  Sharing  the  Gospel.  (2:2:0)  Independent  Study 
ilso.  Prerequisite:  not  tor  returned  missionaries. 

Supplements  local  priesthood  missionary  preparation 
ihrough  scripture  study,  religious  history,  and  doctrinal 
oackgrounds.  Correlates  with  Church  teaching  program 
'or  sharing  the  gospel  with  others 

231,  232  (Also  231R,  232R  (or  Jerusalem  Study 
Abroad  students).  The  Gospel  in  Principle  and  Prac¬ 
tice.  (2:2:0  ea.)  Independent  Study  also. 

Principles  ot  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  considered  in 
light  of  the  practical  needs  and  problems  ot  today’s 
}  young  adults. 

261.  (ReIC.-Geneal.)  Introduction  to  Genealogy.  (2:2:0) 

Independent  Study  also. 

Genealogical  concepts,  doctrinal  background,  essential 
record  sources,  modern  research  methods,  numerous 
genealogical  forms  and  their  uses,  successful  corre- 
'  spondence,  writing  biographies  and  autobiographies,  us¬ 
ing  the  Genealogical  Society  Library,  and  starting  a  book 
,  of  remembrance. 

324,  325.  The  Doctrine  and  Covenants.  (2:2:0  ea.)  In- 
.  dependent  Study  also. 

Origin  and  content  ot  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants. 
Course  324  discusses  the  history  of  Sections  1  through 
1  70.  Course  325  considers  Sections  71  through  138. 

333.  Teachings  of  the  Living  Prophets.  (2:2:0)  Indepen¬ 
dent  Study  also. 

Calling  and  function  ot  the  living  prophets,  emphasizing 
their  teachings  through  recent  conference  reports. 

334.  Priesthood  and  the  Living  Church.  (2:2:0) 

Basic  principles  of  Church  government,  including  doc¬ 
trine  ol  the  priesthood,  procedures  ot  Church  correlation, 
and  functions  of  special  Church  agencies. 

335.  Mormonism  and  Modern  Scientific  Thought. 

(2:2:0) 

Significant  theological-philosophical  concepts  in  Mor¬ 
monism.  as  they  relate  to  scientific  assumptions  involving 
God,  man,  and  the  universe. 

338.  Application  of  Religion  to  Life.  (2:1:2) 

Religious,  professional,  and  scientific  interactions 

341.  Latter-day  Saint  Church  History  to  1846.  (2:2:0) 

Independent  Study  also. 

Chronological  study  of  Church  history  and  doctrine. 

342.  Latter-day  Saint  Church  History  after  1846.  (2:2:0) 

Independent  Study  also. 

Chronological  study  of  Church  history  and  doctrine. 

343.  International  LDS  Church  History.  (2:2:0) 

History  ot  the  development  ot  the  Church  in  inter¬ 
national  areas  Irom  1830  to  the  present,  from  a  pre¬ 
dominantly  American  church  to  the  present  worldwide 
focus. 

344.  The  Church  In  the  Twentieth  Century.  (2:2:0) 

Organizational  development,  programs,  literature, 
teachings,  and  biographies  of  Church  leaders. 

350.  The  LDS  Church  in  a  World  Setting.  (2:2:0) 

Christian  foundations,  restoration,  and  historical  devel¬ 
opment  ot  the  Church  in  selected  regions  ot  the  world. 
Focuses  on  specific  countries  as  part  of  Study  Abroad 
program. 

351.  Mormonism  and  the  World's  Religions.  (2:2:0) 

Survey  ot  non-Christian  religions  and  comparisons  with 
Mormon  doctrine. 

352.  Mormonism  and  the  Christian  Tradition.  (2:2:0) 

Historical  Christianity  from  its  inception  to  the  present. 

353.  American  Christianity  and  the  Rise  of  Mormon¬ 
ism.  (2:2:0) 

Historical  roots  and  beliefs  of  the  major  Christian  faiths 
ot  America,  emphasizing  Mormonism. 


362.  (ReIC.-Geneal.)  Genealogy  and  the  LDS  Family. 

(2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  RelC.  261. 

Methods  of  research,  indexes,  filing,  records,  family 
histories,  and  family  organizations  (Refer  to  the  Genealo¬ 
gy  section  of  this  catalog  tor  additional  courses.) 

365.  Applying  Gospel  Principles  In  Church  Youth  Pro¬ 
grams.  (2:2:0)  Independent  Study  also. 

370.  Introduction  to  Teaching  Seminary.  (2:2:0) 

Philosophy,  objectives,  subject-matter  areas,  and  re¬ 
lated  problems  associated  with  religious  education  at  the 
secondary  level. 

393R.  Special  Studies  in  Religion.  (1:1:0  ea.)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  senior  standing. 

Topics  based  on  student  interest  and  teacher  expertise. 

471.  Methods  of  Teaching  Seminary.  (2:2:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  consent  of  instructor. 

For  prospective  seminary  teachers. 

473.  Seminary  Student  Teaching.  (2:0:0)  Prerequisite: 
RelC.  471. 

Evaluation  of  prospective  seminary  teachers. 

491 R.  Senior  Seminar  in  Religion.  (1:1:0  ea.) 

524,  525.  Analysis  of  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants  1,  2. 

(3:3:0  ea.) 

530.  LDS  Theology.  (2:2:0) 

540R.  Special  Topics  in  Church  History  and  Doctrine. 

(2-3:2-3:0  ea.)  Independent  Study  available  to  commis¬ 
sioned  and  prospective  chaplains  only. 

Topics  include  Joseph  Smith’s  thought,  LDS  theology, 
schismatic  movements  in  Mormon  history,  historical  set¬ 
ting  of  Mormonism,  comparative  American  religions,  Near 
Eastern  religions,  etc. 

541.  Documents  of  LDS  Church  History  (1820-1839). 

(3:3:0) 

542.  Documents  ot  LDS  Church  History  (1839-1850). 

(3:3:0) 

543.  Documents  of  LDS  Church  History  (1850-1900). 

(3:3:0) 

544.  Documents  ot  LDS  Church  History  (1900  to  Pres¬ 
ent).  (3:3:0) 

551.  History  of  the  Early  Church  through  the  Fourth 
Century.  (3:3:0) 

552.  Medieval  and  Reformation  Christianity.  (3:3:0) 

553.  History  of  the  Christian  Church  since  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  Century.  (3.3:0) 

555.  Comparative  World  Religions.  (2:2:0) 

556.  Comparative  World  Religions.  (2:2:0)  . 

640R.  Graduate  Seminar  in  Church  History  and  Doc¬ 
trine.  (1-3:3  0  ea.) 

Topics  include  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants.  LDS 
Church  history.  LDS  theology,  Christian  history,  Christian 
theology,  world  religions,  etc. 

650R.  Readings  In  Church  History  and  Doctrine.  (1- 

6:0:0  ea.) 

Topics  include  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants.  LDS 
Church  history,  LDS  theology.  Christian  history.  Christian 
theology,  world  religions,  etc. 


Social  Science 

Social  Science  Course 

100.  American  Heritage.  (3:3:1)  Independent  Study  also. 

A  synthesis  of  American  constitutional  and  economic 
principles,  and  patterns  ot  historical  development 

105.  Topics  in  Social  Science.  (3:3:0) 

Content  ot  course  will  vary  as  a  colloquium  trom  se¬ 
mester  to  semester 
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Sociology  and  Social  Work 


Sociology 

Professors:  Albrecht,  Bahr,  Blake,  Bradtord,  Chadwick 
(Chairman,  121  KMH).  J.  Christiansen.  Condie.  Craig, 
Duke,  Kunz,  Larsen,  Peterson,  Seggar,  W.  Smith, 
Staley,  Warner. 

Associate  Professor:  England 

Assistant  Professors:  R  Johnson,  J.  Smith,  B.  Johnson. 

Social  Work 

Professors:  J.  Christiansen,  Craig,  Gibbons  (Director, 
1 1 2  KMH),  Shumway,  Staley. 

Associate  Professor:  G.  DeHoyos. 

Assistant  Professors:  B.  Johnson,  Nalder,  Pearson, 
Wheeler. 

Adjunct  Professor:  V.  Brown,  Jr. 

Special  Instructors:  Buckingham,  K.  Christensen,  Dixon, 
Morris,  Rowley,  Solie,  Terry,  Timms.  Williams. 


Degree  Programs 

Applied  Sociology  (B.S.) 
Professional  Sociology  (B.S.) 
Social  Work  (B.S.) 

Sociology  (B.S.) 

Sociology  Teaching  (B.S.) 
Sociology  (M.S.) 

Social  Work  (MSW) 

Family  Sociology  (Ph  D.) 
Family  Studies  (Ph.D.) 

Social  Organization  (Ph.D.) 
Social  Psychology  (Ph.D.) 


Program  Requirements 

Applied  Sociology  (B.S.) 

I.  Required  core  courses:  Sociol.  Ill,  311,  320,  350 
(minimum  grade  C,  2.00,  in  each  course). 

II.  Sociol.  305  or  both  205  and  300. 

III.  Electives:  33  hours. 

IV.  Recommended:  Sociol.  1 1 5,  330,  380,  41 1 , 430. 

Major  hours  req.:  50 

Professional  Sociology  (B.S.) 

If  you  select  the  professional  sociology  track,  you  should 
plan  to  obtain  an  advanced  degree  and  become  a  profes¬ 
sional  sociologist  who  will  teach,  conduct  research,  write, 
consult,  etc. 

I.  Required  core  courses:  Sociol.  Ill,  311,  320,  350 
(minimum  grade  C,  2.00,  in  each  course). 

II.  Sociol.  305  or  both  205  and  300 

III.  Electives:  33  hours. 

IV.  Recommended:  Sociol.  1 1 2,  245,  330,  380,  41 1 . 

Major  hours  req.:  50 

Social  Work  (B.S.) 

The  curriculum  of  the  Social  Work  Program  is  designed  to 
meet  the  following  objectives: 

1 .  Provide  for  immediate  entry  into  employment  at  the 
bachelor  degree  level  of  social  work  practice. 

2.  Prepare  students  for  graduate  professional  social  work 
education  and  postgraduate  effort. 

3.  Assist  students  for  other  graduate  professional  pro¬ 
grams  where  the  principles  ot  social  work  practice  are 
utilized. 

4.  Encourage  social  understanding  and  personal  devel¬ 
opment  in  preparation  tor  the  responsibilities  of  family 
life,  church  service,  community  leadership,  and  basic 
citizenship. 


5.  Equip  students  to  move  forward  objectively  and  eval¬ 
uate  life  realistically,  and  prepare  them  to  be  respon- j 
sible  change  agents. 

6.  Recruit  prospective  social  workers. 

7.  Strengthen  the  profession  of  social  work. 

8.  Encourage  cross-ferlilization  in  behavioral  disciplines. 

Required  Courses: 

I.  Required  prerequisite  courses:  Econ.  110,  Zool.  205, 
An/Ar.  211.  All  these  courses  need  to  be  completed  with  p 
a  GPA  of  at  least  2.50  for  application  to  the  program. 

Required  concurrent  supporting  courses:  Psych.  220, 
Psych.  342,  or  Sociol.  289,  112,  305,  or  205  and  300.  In  j  A' 
addition,  one  race  relations  course  must  be  taken. 

Required  social  work  courses:  SocWk.  360,  362,  362-L,  . 

364,  364-L,  366,  462,  466,  and  460-R.  * 

Social  work  electives:  6  hours  must  be  selected  from  f 
SocWk.  390R,  391 R,  461 , 464,  and  465. 

II.  A  minimum  of  480  hours  of  social  service  agency  ex-  I 
perience  is  necessary  for  graduation,  with  5  credit  hours  f 
being  issued  for  each  240  hours  of  field  experience  along  | 
with  its  weekly  integrating  seminar  (SocWk.  460R).  Two  » 
full  semesters  of  field  experience  are  necessary  to  satisfy  j 
the  requirement.  Summer  social  services  employment  t 
may  qualify  for  credit  if  prior  approval  is  obtained. 

III.  You  are  admitted  as  a  major  only  upon  formal  appli-  \ 
cation  and  atter  an  interview  with  one  of  the  program  fac-  ; 
ulty.  Admission  may  be  requested  anytime  after  the  third  j 
semester  of  your  college  work  and  upon  completion  of  ; 
SocWk.  360. 

Application  must  be  made  no  later  than  eight  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  semester  in  which  you  desire  to  enroll  in  SocWk. 
460R.  When  you  are  formally  accepted  as  a  major,  your 
course  sequence  is  then  outlined  for  the  entire  program. 
Without  clearance  with  the  field  coordinator,  you  cannot 
register  for  the  required  field  experience  (460R). 

Major  hours  req.:  65 

Sociology  (B.S.) 

The  general  sociology  track  provides  you  with  a  broad  lib¬ 
eral  arts  background  for  such  areas  as  business,  work 
within  various  social  agencies,  or  preparation  for  mar¬ 
riage  and  parenthood.  This  track  would  also  be  helpful  if 
you  are  preparing  to  do  further  study  in  law.  medicine,  or 
dentistry. 

I.  Required:  Sociol.  Ill,  311,  320,  350  (Minimum  grade 
C,  2.0,  in  each  course). 

II.  Sociol.  305  or  both  205  and  300. 

II.  Electives:  33  hours. 

IV  Recommended:  Sociol.  1 1 5,  370,  41 1 . 

Major  hours  req.:  50 
Sociology  Teaching  (B.S.) 

Preparation  for  a  secondary  teaching  certificate  in  sociol¬ 
ogy. 

I.  Required:  Sociol.  Ill,  311,  320,  350  (minimum  grade 
C,  2.0,  in  each  course). 

II.  Recommended:  Sociol.  305  or  both  205  and  300. 

III.  Electives:  33  hours.  1 

IV.  Recommended:  Sociol.  112,  526,  and  either  330  oi  1 
380.  Electives  must  be  from  the  following:  Sociol.  115  | 
223  245  352,  357,  381,  389,  and  411.  Certification  re¬ 
quirements:  SecEd.  276R,  376R,  476R,  and  Health  362. 

Major  hours  req.:  751/2 

Sociology  Teaching  Minor 

20  hours  of  sociology,  which  must  include  Sociol.  Ill 
112,  330,  526.  Remaining  hours  musl  be  chosen  fronr 
any  other  sociology  classes. 

Sociology  Nonteaching  Minor 

1 5  hours  ot  any  sociology  classes. 
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Sociology  (M.S.) 

i.  Requirements: 

A.  A  minimum  ol  30  hours  ol  graduate  work,  including 
at  least  15  hours  ot  formal  course  work  in  sociolo¬ 
gy  and  a  thesis  (6  hours  minimum). 

B  Demonstration  of  competence  in  the  following 
areas:  sociological  theory,  research  methods,  and 
statistics. 

C.  Final  oral  examination. 

II  Required  courses:  Sociol  600,  606,  610. 

Master  of  Social  Work  and  Marriage  and  Family  Ther¬ 
apy  Degree 

An  interdisciplinary  program  of  social  work  and  marriage 
and  family  therapy 

The  Program:  This  interdisciplinary  program  of  social 
work  and  marriage  and  family  therapy  will  begin  during 
Fall  Semester  1980.  The  sequence  of  courses  will  begin 
only  during  Fall  Semester  each  year  and  end  in  April  of 
your  second  year  (five  consecutive  semesters). 

Program  Objectives:  This  graduate  program  is  designed 
to  tram  students  who  are  committed  to  the  general  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  professions  represented  by  social  workers 
and  by  marriage  and  family  therapists,  i.e.  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  of  society  by  enhancing  the  social  func¬ 
tioning  of  individuals,  families,  groups,  organizations,  and 
communities  The  basic  objective  is  to  educate  profes¬ 
sionals  in  knowledge,  skills,  attitudes,  values,  and  motiva¬ 
tion  which  undergird  effectiveness  at  all  levels  of  inter¬ 
vention.  so  that  they  can  lake  their  place  in  any  field  of 
social  work  and  marriage  and  family  therapy.  The  first 
graduates  of  the  program  will  be  specialists  in  inter¬ 
ventions  with  individuals,  families,  and  small  groups  and 
will  have  a  substantial  background  in  therapy  with  marital 
couples  and  families.  The  program  offers  equal  opportu¬ 
nities  for  admission  to  students  of  any  race,  sex.  national 
origin,  and  socioeconomic  background. 

Accreditation:  The  MFT  program  has  been  accredited  by 
the  American  Association  ol  Marriage  and  Family  Therapy 
(AAMFT).  As  a  new  program  at  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity,  steps  are  being  taken  to  obtain  accreditation  by  the 
Council  on  Social  Work  Education.  When  this  is  obtained, 
it  will  be  retroactive  to  the  first  graduating  class 
Prerequisite:  Applicants  are  expected  to  have  prepared 
themselves  for  the  MSW/MFT  program  by  completing 
course  work  and  developing  a  base  of  knowledge  and 
skill  in  the  following  areas: 

Research  (5  hours):  'Research,  "statistics. 

Behavioral  Sciences  (9  hours):  ‘’Abnormal  behavior,  per¬ 
sonality  theory,  learning  theory,  child  development,  family 
theory,  etc 

Social  Sciences  (6  hours):  Social  psychology,  organiza¬ 
tional  behavior  (3).  social  analysis,  community  planning, 
political  science  (3)  social  legislation,  etc. 

Interpersonal  Skills  (6  hours):  Communication,  casework, 
group  work,  "intervention  skills/theory,  etc. 

"Specifically  required 

Admission  Procedure:  Application  forms  and  further  in¬ 
formation  can  be  obtained  either  through  the  Department 
ol  Child  Development  and  Family  Relationships,  Ihe  De¬ 
partment  of  Sociology  and  Social  Work,  or  through  the 
Graduate  School  Office  ol  the  University.  Applications 
should  be  submitted  by  January  15. 

Family  Sociology  (Ph.D.) 

Family  Studies  (Ph.D.) 

Social  Organization  (Ph.D.) 

Social  Psychology  (Ph.D.) 

I.  Prerequisite:  Master’s  degree  in  sociology  or  equiva¬ 
lent. 

II.  Minors  permissible:  Any  approved  minor. 

III.  Requirements: 

A.  Completion  ol  60  hours  of  acceptable  graduate 
work,  including  at  least  48  hours  in  sociology  com¬ 


pleted  in  graduate  status,  exclusive  ol  the  doctoral 
dissertation  and  the  master's  thesis. 

B.  Demonstration  ol  competence  at  the  doctoral  level 
in  the  following  tool  areas,  both  by  completion  of 
required  course  work  and  examination:  sociolo¬ 
gical  theory,  research  methods,  and  statistics. 

C.  Demonstration  ol  competence  by  adequate  per¬ 
formance  in  a  comprehensive  written  examination 
in  two  of  the  following  special  areas:  social  organi¬ 
zation,  social  psychology,  deviant  behavior,  race 
and  ethnic  relations,  family  sociology,  demography 
and  human  ecology 

D.  Preparation  and  oral  defense  of  a  dissertation  proj¬ 
ect  prospectus 

E.  Completion  and  oral  defense  of  an  acceptable  dis¬ 
sertation. 

IV  Required  courses:  Sociol  700,  706,  and  711,  plus  at 
least  9  hours  ot  graduate  course  work  in  each  ol  the  two 
special  areas  selected  lor  comprehensive  examinations. 
See  Family  Studies  section  for  additional  requirements. 

Sociology  Courses 

111.  Introductory  Sociology.  (3:3:0)  Independent  Study 
also. 

Foundation  course  for  all  sociological  study.  How  social 
organization  affects  human  behavior 

112.  Modern  Social  Problems.  (3:3  0)  Independent 
Study  also. 

Analysis  of  forces  that  produce  war,  crime,  divorce, 
suicide,  race  friction,  etc.;  alleviation  and  prevention  pro¬ 
grams. 

115.  Applied  Sociology.  (3:3:0) 

Sociological  principles  and  findings  in  such  fields  as 
teaching,  business  and  induslry,  nursing,  military  life,  and 
medicine. 

205.  Applied  Social  Statistics.  (3  3:0)  Independent 
Study  also. 

Elementary  statistical  procedures.  Emphasizes  descrip¬ 
tive  techniques  and  interpretation  ol  statistical  data. 

223.  Racial  and  Minority-Group  Relations.  (3:3:0) 

Social  relations  among  ethnic,  racial,  and  religious 
groups. 

245.  World  Populations.  (3:3:0) 

Fertility,  mortality,  and  migration  patterns  of  world  pop¬ 
ulations  as  they  relate  to  current  social,  economic,  politi¬ 
cal,  and  religious  issues. 

251.  Fundamentals  of  Sell-Image  and  Self-Esteem. 

(3:3:0) 

Social  bases  and  measurement  ol  sell-concept.  Build¬ 
ing  positive  self-definitions;  applications  in  family,  school, 
work,  other  settings;  low  self-esteem  and  deviance. 

261.  (Sociol-Hist.)  Historical  Sociology  of  the  Family. 

(3:3:0) 

Description  and  sociological  explanations  of  major 
changes  in  the  family  and  household  from  preindustrial  to 
modern  times 

300.  Methods  of  Research  in  Sociology.  (3:3:0)  Inde¬ 
pendent  Study  also  Prerequisite:  Socio)  1 1 1  or  equiva¬ 
lent  or  consent  of  instructor 

Tools  of  research  and  eleclronic  data  processing  and 
analysis 

305.  Introductory  Social  Research.  (5:5:0)  Prerequisite: 
Sociol  1 1 1  or  equivalent. 

Problem  formulation,  data  collection,  statistical  analy¬ 
sis,  writing,  and  presentation  ol  results 

311.  Sociological  Analyses.  (3.3  0) 

Introduction  to  and  evaluation  of  current  theories  of  so¬ 
cial  behavior. 

*31 5R.  Field  Experience  in  Applied  Sociology.  (1-3:1- 
3:2-6  ea  )  Prerequisite,  previous  completion  of  or  con¬ 
current  registration  in  Sociol.  1 15. 

Practical  experience  with  community  organizations; 
concurrent  seminars 
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320.  Social  Organization.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Sociol. 

111. 

How  social  interactions,  groups,  institutions,  roles,  stat¬ 
uses,  and  culture  adept  human  behavior. 

321.  Sex  Roles  and  Social  Organization.  (3:3:0) 

Continuity  and  change  in  men's  and  women’s  roles 
over  time  and  in  diverse  cultures.  Consequences  ol  so¬ 
cietal  sex  stereotypes  and  modes  ol  adapting;  institutional 
variations. 

325.  Introduction  to  the  Sociology  ol  Religion.  (3:3:0) 
Prerequisite:  Sociol.  111. 

Factors  influencing  the  origin,  growth,  and  organiza¬ 
tional  development  ot  religious  systems. 

329.  Medical  Sociology.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Sociol.  1 1 1 
or  Psych.  111. 

Social  epidemiology,  the  sick  role,  sociocultural  defini¬ 
tions  ol  and  responses  to  illness,  and  the  organization  ot 
medical-health  delivery  systems. 

330.  Theory  ol  Social  Change  and  Modernization. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Sociol.  111. 

Factors,  processes,  and  directions  ol  social  change  in 
contemporary  society  from  diverse  theoretical  points  ol 
view. 

331.  Asian  Society  and  Culture.  (3:3:0) 

Analysis  ol  traditional  and  modern  Asian  societies  and 
cultures  emphasizing  social  change,  modernization,  and 
social  institutions. 

335.  Social  Change  and  Modernization  In  Latin  Ameri¬ 
ca.  (3:3:0) 

Analysis  ol  contemporary  changes  in  the  social  in¬ 
stitutions  and  culture  ot  Latin  American  nations  as  related 
to  the  modernization  process. 

345.  Population  Analysis.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Sociol. 
205,  305,  or  equivalent. 

Availability,  use,  and  interpretation  ot  population  data 
for  local,  state'  and  national  areas  applied  to  planning  and 
evaluation. 

350.  (Sociol.-Psych.)  Introduction  to  Social  Psycholo¬ 
gy.  (3:3:0)  Independent  Study  also.  Prerequisite:  Sociol. 
Ill  or  Psych.  111. 

Nature  ol  social  influences;  socialization;  concepts  of 
norm,  role  status;  development  ot  beliefs  and  attitudes; 
leadership;  group  processes 

351.  Analysis  of  the  Communication  Process.  (2:2:0) 

Prerequisite:  Sociol.  111. 

Selected  social  ellects  ol  the  communication  process. 

352.  Collective  Behavior.  (2:2:0) 

Mass  behavior:  mobs,  riots,  and  crowds. 

353.  Sociology  of  Dating  and  Courtship.  (3:3:0) 

Historical  and  social  influences  on  courtship:  theories 
ol  interpersonal  attraction;  bases  ot  perceived  personal 
desirability;  gamelike  behavior,  social  exchange,  and  dat¬ 
ing;  modern  patterns. 

355.  (Soclol.-Psych.-Zool.)  Sociobiology.  (3:3:0) 

Animal  and  human  group  behavior,  emphasizing  moti¬ 
vation,  altruism,  aggression,  communication,  and  repro¬ 
ductive  and  parental  behavior.  Offered  Winter  Semester. 

357.  (Sociol.-Psych.)  Interpersonal  Growth  and  Group 
Processes.  (3:1:4)  Independent  Study  also. 

Building  and  systematic  study  ot  effective  interpersonal 
relationships  and  group  lunctioning. 

361.  (Soclol.-CDFR)  Family  Relationships.  (3:3:0)  Inde¬ 
pendent  Study  also. 

Interaction  and  interpersonal  relationships  through 
stages  of  the  family  life  cycle:  influence  ol  the  family  on  its 
members  in  developing  values,  goals,  attitudes,  and  be¬ 
havior  patterns. 

365.  Sociology  ol  Aging.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor. 

Demographic  and  societal  factors  affecting  aging, 
agencies  serving  older  citizens,  and  the  role  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  solving  problems  ol  the  aged.  Required  tor  stu¬ 
dents  on  the  Rocky  Mountain  Gerontology  Center  Train¬ 
ing  Program.  Ottered  Fall  Semester. 


370.  The  Sociology  of  Urban  Life.  (3:3:0) 

Norms,  social  controls,  and  social  processes  in  both 
historical  and  contemporary  perspectives. 

380.  Deviance  and  Social  Control.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
Sociol.  112. 

Theories  of  deviance;  programs  lor  prevention  and 
treatment,  emphasizing  types,  techniques,  and  con¬ 
sequences  of  social  control  programs. 

381.  Introductory  Criminology  and  Penology.  (3:3:0)  In¬ 
dependent  Study  also. 

Nature  and  extent  of  criminal  behavior;  current  theory 
and  research  related  to  causes  of  crime  and  treatment  ot 
criminals. 

383.  Juvenile  Delinquency  (3.2:0)  Independent  Study 
also.  Prerequisite:  Sociol.  111. 

Lawlessness  ot  children  and  adolescents:  causation, 
treatment,  prevention,  and  outlook. 

389.  Social  Aspects  of  Mental  Health.  (3:3:0)  Indepen¬ 
dent  Study  also. 

Personality  disorders  and  emotional  maladjustments 
which  originate  in  group  life;  social  causation,  treatment, 
and  prevention  of  mental  ills. 

390R.  Special  Topics  In  Contemporary  Sociology.  (1- 

3:1 -3:0  ea.)  Independent  Study  also.  Prerequisite:  con¬ 
sent  of  instructor. 

Course  content  varies  from  year  to  year. 

398R.  People  and  Cultures  around  the  World.  (1- 

3:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

Analyzes  principle  sociological  aspects  of  those  so¬ 
cieties  included  in  the  BYU  Travel  Study  tours. 

399R.  Cooperative  Education:  Individual  Study,  Re¬ 
search,  and  Internship.  (1 -9:0:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  con¬ 
sent  ol  instructor. 

On-the-job  training. 

411.  Development  of  Sociological  Theory.  (3:3:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Sociol.  21 1  and  300. 

Development  ol  prominent  sociological  theories  and 
contributions  of  outstanding  theorists. 

412.  Contemporary  Theory.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Sociol. 
211, 300, and  411. 

Contributions  to  and  trends  in  sociological  theory  since 
1950. 

430.  Planned  Change  and  Community  Organization 
and  Action.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Sociol.  330. 

Prescriptive  models  and  strategies  ol  planned  change. 

504.  Mathematical  Sociology.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
Math.  105. 

Mathematical  techniques  of  simulating  and  modeling 
social  processes. 

521.  Complex  Organizations.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  con¬ 
sent  of  instructor. 

Theoretical  approaches  and  empirical  studies  ot  in¬ 
dustries,  military,  university  systems,  hospitals,  etc. 

522.  Social  Stratification.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Sociol. 
111. 

Status,  class,  and  power  systems  in  various  societies. 

525.  Sociology  ol  Religion.  (2:2:0) 

Influences  ot  social  factors  in  the  development  ot  vari¬ 
ous  religious  systems. 

526.  Sociology  ot  Education.  (2:2:0) 

Social  origins  ot  goals  and  curricula;  theories  of  change 
and  control;  and  the  nature  ot  achievement  in  education. 

535.  Seminar  in  Social  Change  and  Modernization  In 
Latin  America.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Sociol.  335,  or  Pol- 
Sci.  358,  Spanish  301 ,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Selected  topics  ot  primary  interest  in  the  contemporary 
change  and  modernization  of  Latin  American  nations. 

552.  Personality,  Culture,  and  Society.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Sociol.  1 1 1  or  Psych.  111. 

Role  ol  culture  and  society  in  the  forming  and  function¬ 
ing  ot  personality.  Compares  various  peoples  and  cul¬ 
tures. 
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555.  (Sociol.-Psych.)  Group  Dynamics.  (3:3:0)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  Sociol.-Psych.  350. 

560.  (Soclol.-CDFR)  Contemporary  Theories  about  the 
Family.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  CDFR  460;  consent  of  in¬ 
structor. 

Contemporary  theories  and  research  about  the  family, 
emphasizing  role,  exchange,  and  systems  theories. 

561.  The  Family  Institution.  (3:3:0) 

The  family  in  different  societies;  problems  created  by 
various  family  systems. 

565.  Sociology  of  Aging.  (2:2:0) 

Demographic  and  societal  factors  affecting  aging. 
Agencies  serving  older  citizens  and  role  of  the  community 
in  resolving  problems  of  the  aged. 

590R.  Special  Topics  In  Sociology.  (1-3:1 -3:0  ea.)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

595R.  Dlrecfed  Readings.  (1-3:0:2-6  ea.) 

599R.  Cooperative  Education:  Individualized  Study, 
Research,  and  Internship.  (1 -9:0:0  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

On-the-job  training. 

600.  (Sociol.-CDFR)  Advanced  Research  Methods. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Sociol.  300  or  consent  of  instructor. 

601.  (Soclol.-CDFR)  Seminar  In  Survey  Research. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Sociol.  300  or  equivalent,  graduate 
standing  in  sociology  or  allied  discipline. 

Survey  research  techniques  of  the  behavioral  sciences, 
emphasizing  research  and  sampling  designs. 

602.  (Sociol.-CDFR)  Experimental  Design  In  Sociolo¬ 
gy.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Sociol.  300  or  equivalent,  gradu¬ 
ate  standing  in  sociology  or  allied  discipline. 

603R.  (Soclol.-CDFR)  Research  Practfcum.  (3:1:8  ea.) 
Prerequisite:  Sociol.  606  and  consent  of  instructor. 

606.  Intermediate  Statistics.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Sociol. 
205. 

Hypothesis  testing  and  decision  making  for  sociolo¬ 
gists. 

610.  Seminar  in  Contemporary  Sociological  Theory. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Sociol.  41 1  and  412. 

Structural-functionalism,  conflict  theory,  general  sys¬ 
tems  theory,  exchange  theory,  and  symbolic  inter- 
actionism. 

611.  Seminar  In  Sociological  Theory  Building.  (2:2:0) 

Prerequisite:  Sociol.  610. 

612.  Seminar  in  the  Development  of  Sociological  The¬ 
ory.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Sociol.  610. 

Contributions  of  sociological  theorists,  including  Durk- 
heim,  Weber,  Pareto,  and  Simmel. 

620.  Theory  and  Research  In  Social  Organization. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  admission  to  graduate  sociology  pro¬ 
grams;  others  in  graduate  program  by  consent  of  instruc¬ 
tor. 

Graduate  survey  of  the  field  of  social  organization  and 
Ihe  core  subfields  therein. 

623.  Seminar  in  Race  and  Ethnic  Relations.  (3:3:0) 

630.  (Sociol.-Psych.)  Attitude  Change.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  graduate  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Theories  of  altitude  development,  change,  and  assess¬ 
ment,  focusing  on  both  individual  and  mass  persuasion. 

650.  Advanced  Social  Psychology.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
admission  to  graduate  sociology  program;  others  in  grad¬ 
uate  program  by  consent  of  instructor. 

660.  Familial  Role  Structure.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  So¬ 
ciol.-CDFR  361 . 

Characteristics  and  problems  of  family  roles  in  various 
societies,  emphasizing  the  United  States. 

670.  Contemporary  Urban  Social  Structure.  (3:3:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Sociol.  370. 

Research-oriented  examination  of  social  forces  in  con¬ 
temporary  urban  life  which  influence  patterns  of  human 
interaction. 


681 R.  Seminar  In  Deviance,  Crime,  and  Corrections. 

(3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  Sociol.  1 1 1  and  381 . 

Research  and  theory  concerning  criminal  typologies.  A 
diagnostic  course  to  complement  Sociol.  582. 

692R.  (Soclol.-CDFR)  Seminar  In  Family  Relation¬ 
ships.  (1-2:1 -2:0  ea.) 

The  premarital  dyad,  the  marital  dyad,  and  issues  in 
family  interaction  and  familial  roles. 

697R.  Directed  Research.  (1-3:0:2-6  ea.) 

699R.  Master’s  Thesis.  (Arr.) 

700.  Sociological  Measurement.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
Sociol.-CDFR  600,  Sociol.  606  and  706. 

Unidimensional  and  multidimensional  measurement 
techniques,  emphasizing  theoretical,  methodological,  and 
substantive  consequences  of  technique  selection. 

706.  Advanced  Statistical  Methods.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
Sociol.  606. 

Factor,  multivariate,  and  covariate  analysis. 

711.  Sociological  Theory  and  Theory  Building.  (3:3:0) 
Prerequisite:  Sociol.-CDFR  600,  Sociol.  606,  610,  and  8 
hours  additional  sociological  theory. 

Exploration  of  latest  contributions  to  theory  and  current 
endeavors  in  the  construction  of  sociological  theories. 

720R.  Seminar:  Social  Organization.  (1-3:1 -3:0  ea.) 
Prerequisite:  Sociol.  1 1 1  and  320. 

750.  Seminar:  Social  Psychology.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
Sociol.-Psych.  350  and  consent  of  instructor. 

792R.  (Soclol.-CDFR)  Seminar  In  Family  Relations.  (1- 

2:1-2:0  ea.) 

799R.  Doctoral  Dissertation.  (6-9:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

Social  Work  Courses 

360.  Introduction  to  the  Field  of  Social  Work.  (3:3:0)  In¬ 
dependent  Study  also. 

Social  welfare  as  a  social  institution  and  the  emergence 
of  social  work  as  a  profession  with  its  various  fields  of 
practice. 

362.  Social  Service  Practice  1.  (4:3:2)  Prerequisite: 
Zool.  205;  An/Ar.  211;  Psych.  220  (may  be  taken  con¬ 
currently). 

Integrating  various  methods  of  social  work  practice 
within  a  generalist  framework,  emphasizing  interventions 
with  individuals. 

364.  Social  Service  Practice  2.  (4:3:2)  Prerequisite: 
SocWk.  362;  Sociol.  112,  289,  or  Psych.  342  (may  be 
taken  concurrently). 

Using  small  group  process  as  an  agent  for  change  and 
growth.  Task  groups,  therapy  groups,  and  families  are  all 
included  as  largets  for  change. 

366.  Social  Legislation.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  SocWk. 
360  and  Econ.  1 1 0. 

Review  of  existing  major  social  legislation  and  the  pro¬ 
cesses  by  which  it  has  emerged;  introduction  to  analysis 
of  social  policy  and  the  knowledge  available  to  social 
workers  for  involvement  in  social  planning  and  policy 
change. 

367.  Social  Services  for  the  Aging.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor 

Process  and  impact  of  social  services  delivery  systems 
upon  the  aged  Required  lor  students  on  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Gerontology  Center  training  program.  Does  not 
count  as  social  work  elective. 

390R.  Special  Topics  In  Social  Work.  (3:3.0  ea.)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Course  content  varies  from  year  to  year  on  basis  of 
current  need 

391 R.  Special  Topics  In  Contemporary  Social  Work. 

(3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  ol  instructor. 

Course  content  varies  from  year  to  year  on  basis  of 
current  need. 
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460R.  Field  Experience  in  Social  Work.  (5:2  16  ea.) 
Prerequisite:  SocWk.  360  and  362.  For  majors  only. 

Practical  experience  in  social  service  agencies,  plus 
seminars  to  examine  the  relationship  between  theoretical 
concepts  and  practice. 

461.  Advanced  Social  Work  Methods.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  consent  of  instructor 

Current  social  work  practice  theory;  emphasizing  mi¬ 
cro-level  intervention. 

462.  Social  Service  Practice  3.  (3:5:0)  Prerequisite: 
SocWk.  362  and  264;  466  may  be  taken  concurrently. 

Focuses  on  macro  level  practice,  emphasizing  inter¬ 
ventions  at  the  organization  and  community  level. 

463.  Child  Welfare  Services.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  con¬ 
sent  of  instructor. 

Practice  and  theory  of  child  protection,  adoption,  foster 
care,  etc. 

464.  Intervention  with  Minority  Clients.  (3:3:0)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Specific  factors  aflecting  social  work  intervention  with 
clienls  of  ethnic  and  subcultural  groups. 

465.  Therapeutic  Communications.  (3:0:3)  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

Experiential  learning  situations. 

466.  Systems  Theory  and  Development  Process. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Zool.  205,  An/Ar.  211,  Sociol.  112, 
Psych.  220  and  342. 

Uses  systems  theory  to  integrate  human  behavior  and 
social  environment  theory  into  social  work  perspective. 

Current  literature  related  to  management  of  human  ser¬ 
vices. 

567.  Social  Services  lor  the  Aging.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

Process  and  impact  of  social  service  delivery  systems 
upon  ihe  aged.  Required  for  students  on  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Gerontology  Center  training  program.  Does  not 
count  as  social  work  elective. 

595R.  Directed  Readings.  (1-3:0:2-6  ea.) 
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Professors:  Carter,  Faulkner,  Hendrix,  Hilton  (Chairman, 
204  TMCB),  Nielson,  Rencher,  Richards. 

Associate  Professors:  Beus,  Bryce,  Christensen. 

Assistant  Professor:  Scotl. 

The  curriculum  in  statistics  is  designed  (1)  to  equip  you 
with  decision-making  skills  for  careers  as  professional 
statisticians  in  industrial  organizations,  government 
agencies,  universities,  and  research  institutes;  and  (2)  1o 
provide  an  integrated  series  of  courses  that  will  serve  the 
entire  University  by  providing  technical  tools  which  can 
be  applied  in  many  subject  matter  areas.  A  degree  in  sta¬ 
tistics  is  excellent  preparation  for  professional  programs 
in  law,  business  administration,  public  administration,  and 
actuarial  science. 

The  bachelor’s  degree  in  statistics  is  offered  in  both  the 
College  of  Physical  and  Mathematical  Sciences  and  in  the 
College  ol  Business.  Majors  should  check  with  the  de¬ 
partment  for  recommended  courses  in  Category  II  gener¬ 
al  education. 

Degree  Programs 

Statistics  (B.S.)  (College  of  Physical  and  Mathematical 
Sciences) 

Statistics  (B.S.)  (College  of  Business) 

Applied  Statistics  (M.S.) 

Theoretical  Statistics  (M.S.) 

Program  Requirements 

Statistics  (B.S.)  (College  of  Physical  and 
Mathematical  Sciences) 

I.  Slat.  221  or  222  or  321  or  332,  336  or  330,  337,  520, 
521 , 522  or  541 , 531  or  534,  536  or  (435  and  437). 


II.  6  additional  hours  from  Slat.  334,  432,  433,  434,  435, 
437,  522,  531,534,536,  541. 

III.  Math.  110A,B,C.D,  112,  113,  214;  ComSci.  131. 

IV.  Approved  area:  9  hours  or  prior  approval  of  a  Cat¬ 
egory  III  general  education  evaluation. 

V.  Electives:  19-32  hours. 

Major  hours  req.:  43’/2-47’/2 

Statistics  (B.S.)  (College  ol  Business) 

I.  Slat.  221  or  222  or  321  or  332,  330  or  336,  337,  433, 
536  or  (435  and  437),  520,  521 , 531  or  534. 

II.  Plus  6  additional  hours  from:  Stal.  334.  432,  434,  435, 
437,  522,  531, 534,536,  541. 

III.  Math.  1 10A,B,C,D,  112,  113,  214,  ComSci.  131  or 
133,  134. 

IV.  Acctg.  201,  202,  242;  BusMgt.  341,  301  or  Econ. 
353;  Econ.  110;  OrgB.  321. 

V.  Eleclives:  8-1 1  hours. 

Major  hours  req.:  55V2-5QV2 

Statistics  (Undergraduate  Actuarial  Science 
Emphasis) 

After  completing  this  program,  you  will  be  prepared  to 
pass  the  first  two  actuarial  exams  and  have  a  good  foun¬ 
dation  for  Exams  3  and  4. 

I.  A  major  in  any  of  these  departments:  Accounting,  Busi¬ 
ness  Management,  Economics,  Mathematics,  Statistics. 

II.  Required  courses:  Acctg.  201,  202,  232A,  242; 
BusMgt.  301,  341;  Econ.  110,  410,  411;  Math.  112,  113, 
214;  Stal.  221, 433,  520,  521, 541. 

Statistics  (Undergraduate  Minor) 

I.  Stat.  221  or  222  or  321  or  332;  330  or  336;  other 
courses  in  statistics  numbered  334  or  above  except  552 
and  554. 

Hours  req.:  14 

Suggested  Course  Outline  for  Undergraduate  Degree 

The  following  course  sequences  show  how  students  with 
the  appropriate  mathematical  background  can  begin  as 
sophomores  or  juniors  and  obtain  a  degree  in  statistics. 

Sophomore  Entry 


Second  Year 

F 

W 

Stat. 

221 

Stat. 

336 

337 

Third  Year 

Stat 

432 

435 

Stat. 

531 

437 

Stat. 

536 

Fourth  Year 

Stat. 

520 

521 

Re  1C. 

Junior  Entry 

491 R 

491 R 

Third  Year 

Stat. 

221 

536 

Stat. 

336 

337 

Fourth  Year 

Stat. 

433 

434 

Stat. 

520 

521 

Slat. 

534 

RelC. 

491 R 

491 R 

Theoretical  Statistics  (M.S.) 

Applied  Statistics  (M.S.) 

This  program  is  designed  to  prepare  you  lor  work  in  in¬ 
dustry  and  government  or  Ph.D.  work  in  statistics. 

I.  Prerequisite:  Stat.  501,  Math.  315,  and  ComSci.  131  or 
their  equivalents. 

II.  Minors  permissible:  Any  approved  minor. 

III.  Requirements:  24  hours  minimum  plus  thesis  (6  hours 
minimum,  699R). 
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You  must  pass  a  written  examination  over  the  material 
covered  in  Slat.  501,  520,  521,  and  part  ol  502  before 
beginning  your  thesis  research. 

IV.  Required  courses:  Stat.  636;  one  hour  each  ot  591 R 
and  592R;  one  course  from  61 1 . 621 , 631 ,  632,  690R;  all 
of  the  following  courses  unless  taken  as  an  under¬ 
graduate:  520,  521, 522,  531  (or  534).  If  your  native  lan¬ 
guage  is  not  English,  you  may  be  required  to  take  ESL 
101  or  102,  depending  on  the  outcome  of  an  interview 
with  the  department. 

Statistics  (M.S.  Minor) 

I.  9  hours  in  statistics  courses  numbered  300  or  above 
except  552 

II.  A  written  examination  over  material  covered  in  Stat. 
501  and  part  of  502. 

Statistics  (Ph.D.  Minor) 

I.  Stat.  520,  521. 

II.  9  additional  hours  from  statistics  courses  433  and 
above  except  501, 552,  and  554 

III.  A  written  examination  over  material  covered  in  Stat. 
501 , 520,  521 ,  and  part  of  502. 


Statistics  Courses 

100.  Role  of  Statistics  in  the  Modern  World.  (3:3:0) 

Prerequisite:  Math.  100F. 

Fundamental  ideas  of  statistics  and  criteria  involved  in 
applying  them.  Primarily  for  nonphysical  science  majors. 

221.  Principles  of  Statistics  1.  (3:3:0)  independent 
Study  also.  Prerequisite:  Math.  IIOA.B.C  or  Math.  105  or 
equivalent. 

Frequency  distributions,  elementary  probability,  estima¬ 
tion  and  inference  about  means  and  proportions,  contin¬ 
gency  tables,  regression,  and  correlation. 

222.  Principles  of  Statistics  2.  (4:4:0)  Independent 
Study  also.  Prerequisite:  Math.  105  or  equivalent  or  Math. 
110A.B.C. 

Frequency  distributions,  elementary  probability,  estima¬ 
tion  and  inference  about  means  and  proportions,  contin¬ 
gency  tables,  correlation,  analysis  of  variance,  multiple 
regression. 

223.  Principles  of  Statistics  3.  (1:1:0)  Independent 
Study  also.  Prerequisite:  Math.  105  or  IIOA.B.C,  or 
equivalent.  Stat.  221  or  equivalent. 

Introduction  to  analysis  of  variance  and  multiple  re¬ 
gression. 

241.  Elementary  Probability.  (2:2:0)  Independent  Study 
also.  Prerequisite:  Math.  105  or  110A.B.C  or  equivalent. 

Combinations:  permutations;  binomial.  Poisson,  multi¬ 
nomial.  and  hypergeometric  distributions;  combinatorial 
probability. 

321.  Elements  of  Mathematical  Statistics.  (3:3.0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Math.  1 12  or  equivalent. 

Probability,  random  variables,  frequency  distributions, 
estimation  and  tests  of  hypotheses  from  a  theoretical 
standpoint.  For  nonstatistics  majors. 

330.  Statistical  Methods  Used  in  Business.  (3:3:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Stat.  221  or  332  or  equivalent. 

Time  series,  forecasting,  multiple  regression  and  corre¬ 
lation.  index  numbers,  sample  survey  methods.  Bayesian 
decision  theory,  and  quality  control. 

332.  Statistical  Methods  Used  in  Engineering.  (2:2:0) 
Prerequisite:  Math.  214  or  equivalent. 

Same  topics  as  Stat.  221;  uses  calculus  and  stresses 
methods. 

334.  Methods  of  Survey  Sampling.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite 
Stat  221. 

Sampling  frames,  questionnaire  design,  simple  random, 
systematic,  stratified,  cluster,  and  PPS  sampling  methods, 
comparing  domain  means,  contingency  table  analysis. 

336.  Statistical  Methods  Used  in  the  Sciences  1. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Stat.  221  or  332  or  equivalent. 


Estimation  and  tests  ot  hypotheses,  sampling,  multiple 
regression  and  correlation. 

337.  Statistical  Methods  Used  in  the  Sciences  2. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Stat  330  or  336 
Analysis  of  variance  and  covariance,  introduction  to  ex¬ 
perimental  design  and  the  analysis  of  unbalanced  data  for 
the  fixed  model. 

432.  Quality  Control  and  Industrial  Statistics.  (3:3:0) 
Prerequisite:  Stat.  221  or  332.  Recommended:  Stat.  330 
and  336. 

Acceptance  sampling,  rectifying  inspection,  and  control 
charts. 

433.  Operations  Research  1.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Math. 
119  or  112;  Stat.  221 

Methods  of  linear  and  dynamic  programming  Inventory 
and  replacement  models,  queuing  theory,  game  theory. 
PERT.  CPM  and  simulation. 

434.  Operations  Research  2.  (3  3:0)  Prerequisite:  Math. 
119  or  112,  Stat.  221. 

Theory  underlying  methods  presented  in  Stat.  433;  in¬ 
teger  and  nonlinear  programming  Related  topics. 

435.  Nonparametric  Statistical  Methods.  (2:2:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Slat.  221  or  501  or  equivalent. 

Nonparametric  analogues  of  classical  parametric  meth¬ 
ods;  use  of  ranks,  binomial  tests,  two-way  contingency  ta¬ 
bles,  Kolmogorov-Smirov  tests. 

437.  Categorical  Data  Analysis.  (2  2:0)  Prerequisite: 
Stat.  337  or  554  or  equivalent 
Analysis  of  multi-way  contingency  tables  with  linear  and 
log-linear  models  using  maximum  likelihood  and  minimum 
modified  chi-square  estimates  as  appropriate. 

497R.  introduction  to  Statistical  Research.  (1 -3:0:6  ea.) 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  department  chairman. 

Review  of  current  literature  and  survey  of  present  stat¬ 
us  of  significant  statistical  research,  collaborative  work 
between  student  and  faculty. 

501.  Statistics  for  Research  Workers  1.  (5:5:0)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  Math.  105  or  equivalent. 

Probability,  estimation,  tests  of  hypotheses,  regression, 
analysis  ol  variance,  and  nonparametric  methods.  For 
natural  or  social  science  students 

502.  Statistics  for  Research  Workers  2.  (5:5:0)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  Stat.  501  or  equivalent. 

Analysis  of  covariance,  multiple  regression,  linear  mod¬ 
els,  design  of  experiments,  and  sampling  For  natural  or 
social  science  students. 

520,  521.  Theory  of  Statistics  1,  2.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Math.  214  or  equivalent. 

Development  of  the  theory  of  discrete  and  continuous 
distribution  functions,  including  derived  sampling  distribu¬ 
tions;  tests  of  hypotheses  and  point  and  interval  estima¬ 
tion. 

522.  Theory  of  Linear  Models.  (4  4:0)  Prerequisite:  Stat. 

521. 

Linear  hypotheses,  with  application  to  regression  and 
design 

531.  Experimental  Design.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Stat. 
337  or  501 . 

Randomized  blocks,  Latin  squares,  lactorial  designs, 
fractional  replication,  confounding,  and  incomplete 
blocks. 

532.  Statistics  for  Scientists.  (1  -4. Arr  0)  Prerequisite: 
Math.  214. 

Probability  and  trequency  distributions,  estimation,  hy¬ 
pothesis  testing,  linear  regression,  analysis  of  variance, 
multiple  linear  regression,  polynomial  regression,  general¬ 
izations.  With  examples  trom  physical  science  and  engi¬ 
neering. 

534.  Sampling.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Stat  337  or  equiva¬ 
lent. 

Systematic,  simple  random,  stratified,  and  cluster  sam¬ 
pling:  optimum  allocation;  ratio  estimation;  etc.  Appli¬ 
cations  to  various  fields. 
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536.  Regression  Analysis.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Stat.  336 
or  501 . 

Multiple  regression,  introduction  to  model  building  and 
nonlinear  estimation,  examination  of  residuals,  stepwise 
regression,  and  subset  selection  procedures. 

541.  Advanced  Probability.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Math. 
214.  Recommended:  completion  of  or  concurrent  regis¬ 
tration  in  Stat.  521 . 

Advanced  combinatorial  methods,  random  walk,  Mark¬ 
ov  chains,  and  stochastic  processes. 

552.  Statistical  Methods  in  Education  1.  (3:3:0)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  Math.  1 00B  or  100D  or  equivalent. 

Measures  of  central  tendency,  variability;  correlations; 
introduction  to  hypothesis  testing  and  estimation.  Com¬ 
puter  applications.  For  majors  in  education  and  related 
fields. 

554.  Statistical  Methods  in  Education  2.  (3:3:0)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  Stat.  552. 

Educational  computer  applications  of  analysis  of  vari¬ 
ance  and  covariance,  multiple  and  partial  regression  and 
correlation,  nonparametric  methods.  Introduction  to  ex¬ 
perimental  design. 

591 R.  Graduate  Seminar  in  Statistics.  (%:1:0  ea.) 

592R.  Statistical  Consulting.  (M>:1  0  ea.) 

599R.  Cooperative  Education:  Statistics.  (V-9.:0:0  ea.) 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  department  coordinator.  Stu¬ 
dents  must  meet  departmental  requirements  and  consult 
advisor  prior  to  registration. 

On-the-job  experience.  Report  required. 

611.  Multivariate  Statistical  Methods.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Stat.  337  or  502. 

Inference  about  mean  vectors  and  covariance  ma¬ 
trices;  multivariate  analysis  of  variance  and  regression; 
canonical  correlation;  discriminant  analysis;  principal 
component  analysis;  factor  analysis. 

621.  Advanced  Theory  ol  Statistics.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
Math.  315;  Stat.  521.  Recommended:  Stat.  522. 

Theory  of  estimation,  testing  hypotheses,  multiple  re¬ 
gression,  and  multivariate  analysis. 

631.  Advanced  Experimental  Design.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Stat.  521 , 531 .  Recommended:  Stat.  522. 

Offered  1981  and  alternate  years. 

632.  Advanced  industrial  Statistics  and  Reliability. 

(3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Stat.  532,  521 ,  or  equivalent. 

Sequential  sampling,  tolerance  limits,  life  testing,  and 
reliability. 

636.  Advanced  Statistical  Methods.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
Stat.  337  or  502;  and  521 . 

Analysis  of  variance  with  unequal  subclass  frequencies, 
including  missing  cells;  analysis  of  covariance;  orthogonal 
polynomials;  multiple  comparisons  and  related  topics. 

690R.  Special  Topics  in  Statistics.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  consent  of  instructor. 

695R.  Readings  in  Statistics.  (1 -3:2:0  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  department. 

699 R.  Master’s  Thesis.  (6-9:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  department. 


Study  Abroad 


Programs  offering  unusual  educational  opportunities  are 
conducted  for  students  from  all  majors  by  the  Division  of 
Continuing  Education.  Program  locations  are  as  follows: 
Jerusalem,  Israel 
London,  England 
Madrid,  Spain 
Paris,  France  (Boden) 

Vienna,  Austria 

Please  see  Study  Abroad  section  of  this  catalog  for  fur¬ 
ther  details. 


Technology 


Professors:  Allen,  Mortensen,  Wilkes. 

Associate  Professors:  Holt,  Simmons,  Smart.  Tolman. 
Assistant  Prolessors:  Kohkonen,  Kunzler,  Long,  Mather, 
Raisor,  Whited. 

Instructor:  Veenker. 

The  Technology  Department  has  three  distinct  and  dif¬ 
ferent  programs  of  study: 

1.  Design  and  Graphics  Technology  p 

2.  Electronics  Technology 

3.  Manufacturing  Technology 

Degree  descriptions  are  found  below  under  these  three 
headings. 

Degrees  Offered 

Architectural  Drafting  Technician  (A.S.)  (Program  1) 

Electrical  Technician  (A.S.)  (Program  2) 

Electronics  Technician  (A.S.)  (Program  2) 

Materials  Science  Technician  (A.S.)  (Program  3) 

Mechanical  Drafting  Technician  (A.S.) {Program  1) 

Welding  Technician  (A.S.)  (Program  3) 

Design  and  Graphics  Technologist  (B.S.)  (Program  1) 
Electronics  Technologist  (B.S.)  (Program  2) 

Manufacturing  Technologist  (B.S.)  (Program  3) 
Computer-aided  Manufacturing  (M.S.)  (Program  3) 

General  Education 

To  best  integrate  general  education  requirements  with 
major  requirements,  you  should  obtain  a  complete  pro-  e 
gram  outline  for  your  major  area  from  the  Technology  !  }i 
Department  Office  (435  CB)  as  well  as  the  latest  general 
education  information  and  assistance  from  the  college  , 
advisement  center  and  the  GE  Guide. 

Financial  Support  Opportunties 

In  addition  to  the  general  University  scholarship,  depart¬ 
ment  scholarships,  job  opportunities,  and  the  cooperative 
education  program,  a  variety  of  part-time  jobs  (teaching 
assistant,  paper  grader,  maintenance  assislant,  computer 
operator,  etc.)  are  available  through  the  department. 

Graduation  Requirements 

A  minimum  grade  point  average  of  2.0  must  be  main¬ 
tained  for  graduation.  Grades  of  D  or  lower  will  not  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  for  courses  in  the  major  field. 

Cooperative  Education 

Industrial  experience  in  the  major  prior  to  graduation  is 
strongly  encouraged.  Qualified  students  may  enroll  in 
399R  (cooperative  education)  and  receive  3  hours  of 
credit  for  each  500  hours  of  industrial  experience.  The 
co-op  program  must  be  approved  prior  to  the  actual  ex¬ 
perience.  A  formal  report  is  required. 

Transfer  Credit 

If  transferring  into  technology,  you  are  to  meet  with  an  as¬ 
signed  adviser  (preferably  before  registration)  for  eval¬ 
uation  of  technical  courses.  Get  help  from  an  adviser  in 
making  a  complete  schedule  of  all  remaining  courses. 

Graduate  Study 

Opportunity  for  education  beyond  the  bachelor’s  degree 
is  offered  through  (1)  the  Master  of  Science  degree  in 
Computer-aided  Manufacturing,  (2)  a  technical  teacher 
option  of  the  Industrial  Education  Department  for  those 
who  wish  to  go  into  postsecondary  education,  and  (3)  an 
MBA  degree  offered  through  the  Graduate  School  of 
Management  (check  for  MBA  entrance  requirements). 

Extracurricular  Activities 

You  may  join  student  chapters  of  national  professional  or¬ 
ganizations,  which  are  affiliated  with  each  of  the  three 
major  programs  of  study.  Student  interaction,  leadership, 
and  career  awareness  are  important  to  technology,  and 
you  are  encouraged  to  become  a  member  and  actively 
participate  not  only  in  the  student  chapters  of  profes¬ 
sional  organizations,  but  also  to  support  field  trips,  guest 
speakers,  banquets,  and  project  activities. 
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hree-Year  Curriculum 

achelor  of  Science  programs  in  this  department  can  be 
ompleted  in  three  years  by  utilizing  Spring  and  Summer 
erms.  Consult  department  office  for  details. 

Indergraduate  Seminar 

ach  technology  student  is  required  to  enroll  in  either 
)esT.  291 R,  ElnT.  291 R,  or  MfgT.  291 R  each  semester 
xcept  during  that  in  which  MtgT.  491 R  is  being  taken. 


’rogram  1 
Design  Technology 

65  5rogram  Supervisor:  Doran  Wilkes 

Architectural  Drafting  Technician  (A.S.) 


Architectural  and  mechanical  drafting  technicians  gradu¬ 
ating  from  this  program  are  generally  in  demand  in  ail 
areas  ol  scientific  research  and  engineering  development. 
Employment  opportunities  are  available  in  industry,  in  ar¬ 
chitects’  offices,  and  in  governmental  agencies. 


.  Required  courses:  DesT.  291 R,  111,  211,  212,  256, 
355  ,  356,  Math.  121,  122,  Indus.  100,  BCon.  218,  341; 
CivEng.  Ill,  Physics  105;  Econ.  110,  EinT.  100. 

Major  hours  req.:  40 
Optional  sequence: 


First  Year 

It  DesT.  Ill,  211, 212 
ElnT.  100 
i  Math.  121,  122 
il  DesT.  291 R 

Second  Year  (Architectural  Drafting 
Option— Not  Prearchitecture) 
DesT.  355,  356 
DesT.  256 
'  Indus.  100 
;  BCon.  218,  341 
j  CivEng.  Ill 
Physics  1 05 
Econ.  110 
DesT.  291 R 
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F 
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3 
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W 
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3 
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2 
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Mechanical  Drafting  Technician  (A.S.) 

I.  Required  courses:  DesT.  291 R,  111,  211,  212,  310, 
311,  355,  410,  ElnT.  100,  242,  Math.  121,  122,  223, 
Econ.  110;  Physics  105,  106. 


Major  hours  req.:  42 
Optional  sequence: 

First  Year 

DesT.  Ill, 211, 212 
ElnT.  100 
Math.  121. 122 
DesT.  291 R 

Second  Year 

(Mechanical  Dratting  Option) 

DesT.  310,410 

DesT.  311,355 

ElnT.  242 

Math.  223 

Physics  105,  106 

Econ.  110 

DesT.  291 R 


F  W 

3  6 

1 

3  3 

0  0 


F  W 
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2  3 
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3  3 

3 
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Design  and  Graphics  Technologist  (B.S.) 

This  program  is  accredited  by  the  Accreditation  Board  for 
Engineering  and  Technology,  Inc.  (ABET)  and  fully  certi¬ 
fied  by  the  American  Institute  tor  Design  and  Dratting 
(AIDD). 

Students  in  design  and  graphics  technology  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  broad  spectrum  of  engineering  design  and 
become  proticient  in  the  graphic  skills  related  to  that  dis¬ 
cipline.  Through  relevant  '’hands-on"  experience,  you 
are  also  prepared  tor  various  positions  in  the  expanding 
field  of  automated  graphics  and  computer-aided  design 
techniques. 


Specializations:  The  four-year  degree  in  design  and 
graphics  otters  a  core  program  with  the  opportunity  to 
specialize  through  required  technical  elective  courses. 
Areas  suggested  for  specialization  are  manufacturing, 
building  construction,  management,  and  computer  pro¬ 
gramming. 

I.  Required  courses:  Math,  121,  122,  223  (or  Math. 
110A.B.C.E,  111A.B,  and  112),  Physics  105,  106,  Engl. 
316,  MtgT.  131,  132,  335,  336,  345,  491 R,  ElnT.  100, 
242,  340,  ComSci.  120,  131,  DesT.  Ill,  211,  212,  291 R. 
31 0,  31 6,  333,  337,  434,  435,  436,  437,  Econ.  1 1 0. 

II.  3  hours  of  cooperative  education  (399R) 

III.  Technical  electives  (6  hours). 

Major  hours  req.:  91 ’/z 
Optional  sequence: 


First  Year  F  W 

ElnT.  100  1 

DesT.  111,211  3  3 

MfgT.  131  3 

Math.  121,122  3  3 

DesT.  291 R  0  0 

Second  Year  F  W 

MfgT.  132  3 

MfgT.  336  3 

ElnT.  242  3 

Math.  223  3 

Physics  105,  106  3  3 

DesT.  212  3 

DesT.  291 R  0  0 

Third  Year  F  W 

DesT.  31 6, 333  4  4 

MfgT.  335, 345  4  3 

DesT.  310, 337  3  3 

DesT.  291 R  0  0 

ComSci.  120,  131  2  3 

DesT.  399R  (V)  F 

Fourth  Year  F  W 

DesT.  435,  437  6 

DesT  434,  436  6 

MtgT.  491 R 

Technical  electives0  6  6 

Econ.  110  3 


0 Selected  in  consultation  with  your  adviser 


Design  Technology  Courses 

104.  Drafting  for  Interior  Environment.  (2:1:1) 
Fundamentals  of  architectural  drafting  and  blueprint 
reading.  Primarily  for  interior  environment  majors. 

111.  Introduction  to  Engineering  Graphics.  (2-3:3:0)  In¬ 
dependent  Study  also. 

Fundamentals  ol  the  graphic  language,  including  geo¬ 
metric  construction,  orthographic  projection,  auxiliary 
views,  sectioning,  basic  dimensioning,  and  isometric 
views,  emphasizing  sketching 

211.  Advanced  Mechanical  Drafting.  (3:3:1)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  DesT.  1 1 1 . 

Techniques  of  working  drawings,  precision  dimension¬ 
ing,  simplified  drafting,  SAE,  and  aerospace  drafting  stan¬ 
dards,  drafting-room  practices,  and  automated  graphics. 

212.  Engineering  Graphics  end  Descriptive  Geometry. 

(2-3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  DesT.  11 1  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Principles  of  descriptive  geometry,  including  graphical 
statics  and  mathematics  sliding  scales,  and  nomography. 

256.  Rendering  and  Perspective.  (3:1:5) 

Methods  and  procedures  involved  in  rendering  and 
drawing  one-,  two-,  and  three-point  perspectives. 

291R.  Undergraduate  Seminar.  (0.0:0  ea  ) 

Required  of  all  design  technology  students  each  se¬ 
mester  except  those  in  which  registered  for  MfgT.  491 R. 
College  Lecture  attendance  required 
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310.  Professional  Graphic  Applications.  (3:2:3)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  DesT.  211. 

Engineering  graphics,  including  architecture,  aircraft, 
technical  illustration,  checking  procedures,  topography, 
and  electronics. 

311.  Aeronautical  Drafting.  (2:2:1)  Prerequisite:  DesT. 
310. 

Aircraft  surface  development,  lotting  theory  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  aircraft  coordinate  systems,  and  matrix  manipu¬ 
lation.  Aircraft  drafting  room  manuals  and  design  hand¬ 
books. 

316.  Applied  Mechanics.  (4:3:)  Prerequisite:  Math.  223; 
Physics  105. 

Introduction  to  statics  and  strength  of  materials.  Equa¬ 
tions  of  equilibrium,  principles  of  structures,  and  stresses 
in  bending  and  torsion. 

333.  Applied  Dynamics  and  Kinematics.  (4:4:0)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  DesT.  316,  Math.  223. 

Graphical  and  analytical  study  of  velocity  and  accelera¬ 
tion  problems  using  Newton's  laws  of  motion. 

337.  Computer-Aided  Design— Interactive  Graphics  1. 
(3  2  4)  Prerequisite:  DesT.  310,  ComSci.  131,  and  MfgT. 
132. 

Fundamental  principles  of  two-  and  three-dimensional 
interactive  graphics  and  computer-aided  design.  Formal 
laboratory  assignments  and  paper  required. 

355.  Residential  Drafting  and  Planning.  (3:2:4)  Inde¬ 
pendent  Study  also. 

Residential  drafting  techniques  correlated  with  efficient 
house  planning.  Includes  perspectives,  plot  plan,  footing, 
foundation,  floor  plans,  elevations,  framing,  sections,  and 
electrical  and  mechanical  installations. 

356.  Commercial  Structure  Drafting.  (3:2:3)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  DesT.  355. 

Students  develop  the  working  drawings  for  building. 

399R.  Cooperative  Education:  Design  Technology.  (V- 

3:0:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department  and  col¬ 
lege  coordinators. 

On-the-job  experience.  Report  required.  Maximum  of  6 
credit  hours. 

410.  Technical  Illustration.  (2:2:2)  Home  Study  also. 
Prerequisite:  DesT.  31 0. 

Advanced  techniques  in  axonometric  drawing,  adapted 
grids,  overlays,  projection  methodology,  perspectives, 
and  rendering,  emphasizing  current  industrial  trends  in 
project-illustration  techniques. 

434.  Elements  of  Machines  1.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisite: 
DesT.  316;  Math.  223. 

Design,  emphasizing  stress  analysis,  combined 
stresses,  and  design  of  machine  elements. 

435.  Elements  of  Machines  2.  (3:1:0)  Prerequisite: 
DesT.  333,  434;  ElnT.  242;  MfgT.  336;  completion  of  or 
concurrent  registration  in  ArtDs.  109. 

For  advanced  students.  Completion  of  individual  proj¬ 
ect  and  design,  using  electronic,  pneumatic,  hydraulic, 
and  mechanical  components. 

436.  Basic  Computer-Assisted  Part  Programming. 

(3:3:0) 

Part  programming  emphasizing  the  APT  language. 

437.  Computer-Aided  Design-Interactive  Graphics  2. 

(3:2:4)  Prerequisite:  DesT.  337  and  436  and  ComSci,  120 
and  232. 

Extended  principles  and  procedures  in  two-  and  three- 
dimensional  computer-aided  design.  Formal  laboratory 
exercises;  project  and  paper  required. 

493R.  Special  Problems  In  Drafting.  (1-3:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

537.  Computer-Aided  Design— Interactive  Graphics  3. 

(3.2:2)  Prerequisite:  DesT.  437. 

Research-oriented  techniques,  programming,  and  op¬ 
eration  of  automated  and  computer-graphic  equipment. 


Program  2 

Electronics  Technology 

Program  Supervisor:  Merrill  Smart 

Electrical  Technician  (A.S.) 

Electrical  technicians  are  prepared  to  assist  electrical  en-  ^ 
gineers  with  the  more  detailed  work  of  their  profession. 
They  work  as  electrical  power  technicians  in  power  plant  ^ 
operation,  power  transmission,  and  distribution;  manufac-  M 
turing  of  electrical  machinery;  design  and  construction  of  lie 
commercial  and  industrial  power  systems;  and  electrical  an 
inspecting,  estimating  and  drafting.  They  find  employment  to 
with  electrical  power  generating  and  distributing  com-  ap 
panies,  telephone  companies,  government  installations,  ne 
defense  plants,  and  business  and  industrial  concerns.  jr 
This  program  Is  not  an  appropriate  base  for  a  four-year  - 
degree. 

I.  Required  courses:  ElnT.  100,  102,  103,  228,  231, 232,  CI 
291  R,  340,  Physics  105,  ComSci.  131,  MfgT.  131,  Math.  » 
121, 122,  223',  BCon.  341. 

Major  hours  req.:  42 
Optional  sequence: 

First  Year 

ElnT.  100,231 
ElnT.  102,  103 
ComSci.  131 
Math.  121,  122 
ElnT.  291 R 

Second  Year 

ElnT.  340,  MtgT.  131 
ElnT.  232,  228 
BCon.  341 

Physics  105,  Math.  223 
ElnT.  291 R 

Electronics  Technician  (A.S.) 

This  program  is  accredited  by  the  Engineers'  Council  for 
Professional  Development 

Electronics  engineering  technicians  are  prepared  to  assist 
engineers  with  practical  and  detailed  work  in  commu-l 
nications,  computers,  instrumentation,  medical  equip¬ 
ment,  and  industrial  process  controls.  This  program  in¬ 
cludes  the  study  of  electronic  theory  and  circuits  involving  | 
transistors,  integrated  circuits,  and  automatic  controls.  If 
desired,  graduates  may  continue  in  the  four-year  elec- 1 
tronics  program  or  in  technical  teacher  education. 

I.  Required  courses:  ElnT.  100,  102,  103,  228,  231,  232, 
234,  235,  245,  291 R,  340,  Math.  121,  122,  223,  Physics 
105,  ComSci.  131. 

Major  hours  req.:  45 


Optional  sequence: 


First  Year  F  W 

ElnT.  100, 231  1  4 

ElnT.  102,  103  3  4 

Math.  121,122  3  2 

ComSci.  131  £ 

ElnT.  291 R  0  C 

Second  Year  F  \fc 

ElnT.  232, 245  4  C 

ElnT.  235, 234  3  2 

ElnT.  340,  228  3 

Physics  105,  Math.  223  3 

ElnT.  291 R  0  ( 


Electronics  Technologist  (B.S.) 

This  program  is  accredited  by  the  Accreditation  Board  fo 
Engineering  and  Technology,  Inc.  (ABET). 

Career  Opportunities:  Those  in  electronics  technology 
are  generally  interested  in  applying  engineering  principle: 
and  supervising  people  for  work  in  the  areas  of  devel 
opment,  design,  production,  construction,  operations 
sales,  and  management. 
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4reas  ot  Emphasis:  In  addition  to  the  core  requirements, 
/ou  can  choose  an  approved  area  of  emphasis  in:  (1) 
computer  software,  (2)  consumer  or  Industrial  commu¬ 
nications.  (3)  digital  hardware.  (4)  technical  manage¬ 
ment/sales.  or  (5)  electronic  manufacturing  Through 
consultation  with  an  electronics  adviser,  you  select  18 
hours  in  your  chosen  area  of  emphasis  to  meet  your 
needs  and  area  of  interest. 

High  School  Preparation:  Recommended  high  school 
courses  include  algebra,  trigonometry,  physics,  and  elec- 
1  tronics.  Course  work  in  electricity,  drafting,  chemistry. 

and  shop  are  also  desirable.  However,  if  you  lack  any  ol 
el  this  preparation,  it  should  not  stop  you  from  making  an 
appointment  with  an  adviser  and  planning  the  program 
i  needed. 

Transfer  Students  from  Electronics  Technician  Pro¬ 
grams:  This  lour-year  degree  is  designed  with  a  "2  +2“ 
structure.  This  means  that  if  you  complete  an  ABET-ac- 
32  credited,  two-year  electronics  technician  program  and 
then  transfer  to  BYU.  you  can  complete  the  last  two  years 
with  minimum  interruption. 
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I.  Required  courses:  Math.  121.  122.  223  (or  Math. 
1 10A.B.C.E.  111A.B,  and  112).  224.  Physics  105.  Com- 
Sci.  131;  Engl.  316,  MfgT.  491R.  ElnT.  100,  102.  103. 
228.  231.  232,  234,  235,  245.  291 R.  321. 322,  340,  342. 
343.  345.  440.  443. 


Major  hours  req.:  87/2 

It.  18  hours  of  courses  from  area  ol  emphasis 
111.  ElnT.  291 R  each  semester. 

Optional  sequence: 


First  Year  F 

ElnT.  100,  231  1 

ElnT.  102.  103  3 

Math.  121,122  3 

ComSci.  131 

ElnT.  291 R  0 

Second  Year  F 

ElnT.  232,  245  4 

ElnT.  235.  228  3 

ElnT.  340,  234  3 

Physics  105.  Math.  223.  3 

ElnT.  291 R  0 

Third  Year  F 

ElnT  342.  343  3 

ElnT.  321.322  3 

ElnT.  345.  440  3 

Emphasis  3 

ElnT.  291 R  0 

Fourth  Year  F 

ElnT.  443  3 

MfgT.  491 R.  ElnT.  291 R  V* 

Emphasis  6 
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Areas  of  Emphasis:  All  students  receive  primary  training 
as  electronics  technologists.  The  purpose  of  the  area  ol 
emphasis  is  to  allow  you  to  develop  your  ideas  and  ap¬ 
plied  skill  strengths  in  a  related  area  ol  interest  and  em¬ 
ployment. 

All  required  and  elective  courses  must  be  taken  from 
one  area  of  emphasis  only.  Any  variation  within  the  area 
mus!  be  approved  by  your  adviser  and  program  faculty 
prior  to  the  change. 

Computer  Software  Emphasis:  Real-time  program  de¬ 
velopment  in  computer  application  areas  such  as  auto¬ 
mated  warehousing,  automatic  test  systems,  and  com¬ 
puter-controlled  systems  is  given  special  study  in  this 
area. 

Required  courses  (12  hours):  ElnT.  441,  442.  ComSci. 
232.  and  351. 

Elective  courses-  (6  hours):  ElnT  399R.  444,  492R, 
DesT.  437.  537.  or  ComSci.  upper-division  courses. 

Consumer/Industrial  Communication  Emphasis:  Elec¬ 
tronic  information  techniques  in  such  data  transmission 
areas  as  radio  and  TV,  microwave  and  light,  and  record¬ 
ing  and  broadcasting  are  developed  in  this  area. 


Required  courses  (9  hours);  ElnT  346.  447  and  492R. 
Elective  courses  (9  hours):  ElnT  399R,  444.  OrgB.  321 
or  line  arts  and  communications  courses 

Digital  Hardware:  Interface  analysis  and  design  in  termi¬ 
nal  connection  and  control  areas  such  as  system  devel¬ 
opment  and  maintenance,  analog/digital  readouts,  and 
microprocessor  implementation  is  achieved  in  this  area 
Required  courses  (9  hours):  ElecEng.  324,  420.  and 
521. 

Elective  courses  (9  hours):  ElnT.  399R,  444.  447, 
492R,  DesT.  337,  or  ComSci.  380. 

Technical  Management/Sales:  Developing  personal 
and  organizational  leadership  skills  in  organizational  man¬ 
agement  areas  such  as  those  ol  project  or  area  super¬ 
visor  and  technical  representative  is  the  primary  objective 
ol  this  area. 

Required  courses  (12  hours):  Acctg  201.  Stat.  221, 
Psych.  330,  and  BusMgt.  361 . 

Elective  courses  (6  hours):  ElnT.  399R.  492R,  CivEng 
471 .  OrgB.  358.  or  BusMgt.  463. 

Electronic  Manufacturing:  Production  methods  and  pro¬ 
cedures  in  the  manufacture  of  electronics  systems  as  well 
as  evaluation,  testing,  and  fabrication  operations,  are 
studied  in  this  area. 

Required  courses  (12  hours):  MfgT.  132.  DesT  337, 
ElecEng  350  lab  (498R),  MfgT  360,  and  Indus.  451 . 

Elective  courses  (6  hours):  ElnT.  399R,  447,  492R. 
DesT.  436.  MlgT.  230.  332.  335.  345.  or  553 

Electronics  Technology  Courses 

100.  Orientation  in  Technology.  (1:1 :0) 

For  all  technology  majors.  Adjusting  to  college,  founda¬ 
tions  ol  technology,  selection  and  use  of  hand  calcu¬ 
lators.  basic  principles  of  minicomputers,  and  introduction 
to  metrics. 

102.  DC  Circuits.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisite:  concurrent  regis¬ 
tration  in  Math.  121. 

Basic  theory,  including  electrical  lundamentals.  Ohm’s 
law,  loop  and  nodal  equations,  and  network  theorems. 

103.  AC  Circuits.  (4:3.3)  Prerequisite:  ElnT.  102  and 
concurrent  registration  in  Math.  122. 

Basic  AC  and  transient  circuit  analysis,  including  im- 
pedence,  reactance,  resonance,  lime  constants.  AC  net¬ 
work  analysis,  magnetic  circuits,  and  Iranstormers. 

228.  Electronic  Prototype  Fabrication.  (3:2:3)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  ElnT.  232. 

Individualized  design  and  production  of  an  electronic 
prototype  and  its  technical  manual.  Includes  production 
drawings,  trouble  shooting,  breadboard  work,  sheet  metal 
and  printed  circuit  labrication. 

231.  Electronics  1.  (4  3:3)  Prerequisite  ElnT  102  and 
concurrent  registration  in  ElnT.  103 

Transistor  and  vacuum  tube  principles,  including  semi¬ 
conductor  theory,  device  characteristics  and  parameters, 
basic  circuit  configurations,  and  device  biasing. 

232.  Electronics  2.  (4.3:3)  Prerequisite:  ElnT  103.  231 
Application  of  linear  active  devices  and  integrated  cir¬ 
cuits  in  audio,  wideband,  and  power  amplifiers:  os¬ 
cillators:  power  supplies;  and  regulators. 

234.  Electrical  Trouble  Shooting.  (2.1.3)  Prerequisile: 
concurrent  registration  in  ElnT.  245 

Maintenance  and  service  ol  electronic  equipment; 
trouble-shooting  techniques;  using  electrical  measuring 
and  testing  devices. 

235.  Electronics  3.  (3:2  3)  Prerequisite  ElnT  231 
Advanced  electronics,  covering  pulse  and  switching 

circuits,  integrated  circuits.  Boolean  algebra,  com¬ 
binational  logic  principles,  and  Karnaugh  maps. 

242.  Electrical  Machines  and  Controls.  3:2:2)  Prereq¬ 
uisite  Math.  121;  Physics  t06or  Indus  101. 

Introduction  to  industrial  electrical  circuits,  electrical 
machines,  and  controls 

245.  Communication  Circuits.  (3:2  3)  Prerequisite  ElnT. 
232. 
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Information  transmission,  basic  theory  and  applications, 
transmitters,  transmission  lines  and  receivers,  audio  and 
radio  frequencies,  amplitude  and  frequency  modulation 
and  demodulation,  and  circuits  and  techniques. 

291 R.  Undergraduate  Seminar.  (0:0:0) 

Required  of  all  ElnT.  majors  except  those  registered  for 
MtgT.  491 R.  College  Lecture  attendance  required. 

321.  Advanced  Circuits.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisite:  ElnT.  232, 
Physics  105.  Math.  223. 

Circuit  theory;  second-order  linear  systems  using  La- 
Place  transforms. 

322.  Linear  Integrated  Circuits.  (3:2:)  Prerequisite:  ElnT. 
321.245. 

Modern  linear  integrated  circuits:  operational  amplifiers, 
phase-locked  loops,  timers,  voltage  regulators,  in  regu¬ 
lators.  generators,  active  filters,  detectors. 

340.  Mini/Micro  Computer  Applications.  (3:2:2)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  ComSci.  131. 

Interactive  computing,  using  assembly  language  on 
mini  and  micro  computers. 

342.  Digital  Electronics  1.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisite:  ElecT. 
235 

Sequential  circuits,  state  machine  and  system  con¬ 
troller  design  and  applications,  logic  families,  documenta¬ 
tion,  and  terminology. 

343.  Digital  Electronics  2.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisite:  ElecT. 
342. 

Fundamentals  of  digital  computers,  microprocessor  ap¬ 
plications,  digital  system  interface  design,  and  converting 
design  requirements  to  hardware. 

345.  Communication  Systems  1.  (3:2.3)  Prerequisite: 
ElnT.  245. 

Systems  principles:  multistage  analysis  and  testing 
techniques,  microwave  propagation,  antennas.  AM/FM 
integrated  circuits;  student  projects. 

346.  Communication  Systems  2.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisite: 
ElnT.  345. 

Audio  and  video  components,  circuits,  and  systems 
used  in  recording  and  broadcasting.  FCC  regulations. 

399R.  Cooperative  Education:  Electronics  Technology. 

(1 -6:0:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department  and  col¬ 
lege  coordinators. 

On-the-job  experience.  Report  required.  Maximum  of  6 
credit  hours  applicable  toward  technical  electives. 

440.  Process  Control  Computers.  (3:2:2)  Prerequisite: 
ElnT.  340. 

Instruction  sets,  assembly  languages,  and  system  pro¬ 
gramming  features  of  small,  general-purpose  computers 
used  in  industrial  process  control  environments. 

441.  Real-Time  Computer  Systems  1.  (3:2:2)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  ElnT.  440. 

Real-time  operating  systems,  using  RSX-11/M  to  illus¬ 
trate  system  concepts  in  multitask  real-time  operating  en¬ 
vironments. 

442.  Real-Time  Computer  Systems  2.  (3:2:2)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  ElnT.  441 . 

Advanced  features  of  real-time  operating  systems  in¬ 
tegrated  into  a  class  project  which  applies  these  prin¬ 
ciples  to  a  programming  project  of  significant  size. 

443.  Data  Transmission.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisite:  ElnT.  343, 
345,  440.  322. 

Interfacing  computers  to  transmission  media,  charac¬ 
teristics  of  transmission  media,  coding  and  error  control, 
commercial  communication  channels  and  services, 
switching  and  network  concepts. 

444.  Electronic  Instrumentation.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisite: 
ElnT.  343.  322,  440. 

Design  and  application  of  basic  instrumentation  to 
automated  manufacturing  and  control  processes. 

447.  High  Frequency  Systems.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisite: 
ElnT.  345. 

Evaluating  and  testing  devices  and  systems  for  radio 
and  light  frequencies. 


1  Ifc 

492R.  Special  Problems  In  Electronics  Technology.  (1- 1  yt 

3:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisite:  senior  standing  and  ap¬ 
proved  project  proposal. 

Individual  study  in  research  or  design  related  to  elec-  * 
ironies  or  real-time  programming. 

540.  Computer-aided  Testing  and  Instrumentation, 

(3:2:2)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

An  introduction  to  computer-aided  testing  for  product 
quality  assurance  using  microcomputers.  IEEE  Bus  instru- 
mentation,  the  CAMAC  instrumentation  standard,  and  ^ 
host  minicomputer  systems. 

h 

Program  3 

Manufacturing  Technology 


Program  Supervisor:  Kent  Kohkonen 

Materials  Science  Technician  (A.S.) 

This  associate-degree  program  trains  you  to  easily  adapt  ^ 
to  a  position  in  the  industrial  laboratory.  The  areas  of  Ci 
training  include  nondestructive  testing,  quality  control,  V 
chemical  technology,  materials  testing  and  analysis,  * 
foundry,  welding,  drafting,  technical  writing,  metallurgy,  | 
materials  scierice,  and  spectroscopy.  The  courses  taken  ^ 
in  this  program  may  be  counted  in  the  four-year  manu-  jt 
facturing  program. 


I.  Required  courses:  MfgT.  124.  131.  132.  225,  265,  335,  » 
345,  ElnT.  100;  Math.  121,  122,  Chem.  100;  Physics  105,  t 
DesT.  Ill,  ComSci.  131,  MfgT.  291 R,  technical  electives  p 
(3  hours). 

Major  hours  req.:  42 
Optional  sequence: 


FirstYear 

MfgT.  335 
ElnT.  1 00 
MfgT,  291 R 
Math.  121,122 
Chem.  100 
Physics  105 
DesT.  1 1 1 


F 

1 

0 

3 

3 

3 


0  t 

3  I 


Second  Year 

MfgT.  124,  225 
MtgT.  131, 265 
MfgT.  132 

Technical  electives  (3  hours) 
ComSci.  131 
MfgT.  345 
MfgT.  291 R 


F 

3 

3 

2 


3 

0 


3 

0 


Welding  Technician  (A.S.) 


This  program  offers  comprehensive  training  tor  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  welding  technicians  for  industry.  It  consists  ot 
theory  and  practice  in  oxy-acetylene,  electric  arc,  resist¬ 
ance,  hefiarc,  and  submerged  arc  welding.  In  addition, 
the  program  provides  training  in  machine  tool  processes, 
metallurgy,  technical  drawing,  and  related  general  educa¬ 
tion. 

With  the  emphasis  on  prefabrication,  and  with  the  rapic 
changes  occurring  in  industry,  welding  has  become  ver> 
technical,  requiring  the  service  of  individuals  with  training : 
beyond  that  of  the  craftsman.  Some  ot  the  opportunities 
available  to  the  welding  technician  are  as  a  welding  fore¬ 
man,  leadman,  supervisor,  analyzer,  inspector,  research 
specialist,  and  welding  equipment  salesman. 


I.  Required  courses:  MfgT.  291 R,  MfgT.  124,  126,  131  I 
132,  226,  227,  229,  335,  ElnT.  100;  DesT.  Ill;  Math 
121,  ElnT.  242;  Physics  105. 


Major  hours  req.:  38 
Optional  sequence: 

First  Year 

MfgT.  131 
MfgT.  124,  126 
ElnT.  100 
DesT.  1 1 1 
MfgT.  132 


3 

1 

2 
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Math.  121 
MfgT.  291 R 

Second  Year 

MfgT.  229.  226 
MfgT  335,  227 
ElnT.  242 
Physics  1 05 
MfgT.  291 R 

Manufacturing  Technologist  (B.S.) 


3 

0 

F 

3 

4 
3 
3 
0 


0 

W 

5 

3 
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The  four-year  baccalaureate  degree  program  is  fully  ac¬ 
credited  by  the  Accreditation  Board  for  Engineering  and 
Technology,  Inc.  (ABET)  and  prepares  you  for  profes¬ 
sional  employment  in  industry's  technical  and  managerial 
positions.  The  curriculum  is  designed  to  meet  your  indi¬ 
vidual  needs  through  common  core  courses  and  techni¬ 
cal  concentrations. 

The  BYU  manufacturing  curriculum  is  nationally  recog- 
f  nized  as  a  leader  in  its  field.  Excellent  equipment  and  fa¬ 
cilities  are  available  for  basic  and  advanced  manufac- 
3j  luring  processes,  destructive  and  nondestructive  testing, 
3  compositional  and  X-ray  analysis  of  materials,  computer 
i  process  control,  and  instrumentation  tor  process  eval- 
5  uation  and  applied  research. 


I.  Required  courses:  MfgT.  124,  131.  132,  225,  229,  230, 
291 R.  331,  332,  335,  336,  338,  345,  360,  430,  431 . 498R 
(senior  semester)  or  399R,  DesT.  211,  316,  ElnT.  100. 
242,  Math.  121.  122,  223  (or  Math.  IIOA.B.C.E.  111A.B, 
and  112);  Physics  105,  106,  Econ.  110;  ComSci.  131: 
5  Engl.  316. 

*  II.  Technical  courses  may  be  selected  from  the  following 
list:  MfgT.  399R,  530,  531,  532,  534,  535,  DesT.  337, 
436,  437,  Acctg.  201 .  BusMgt.  361 .  OrgB.  321 , 425,  Slat. 
221,  Indus.  240.  Other  courses  need  approval  by  the  fac¬ 
ulty 

Major  hours  req.:  91% 


Specializations:  To  satisfy  the  12  hours  of  electives 
3  credit. 

High  School  Preparation:  Recommended  courses  for 
.  high  school  include  drafting,  machine  shop,  and  algebra. 
J  Course  work  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  woodworking  are 
desirable 


* 

3  Optional  sequence: 

*  First  Year 

MfgT.  131.  124 
MfgT.  132 
,  DesT.  21 1 
i  Math.  121,122 
1  ElnT.  100 
MfgT.  29 1R 


F  W 

3  3 

3 

3 

3  3 

1 

0  0 


classes  in  such  areas  as  manufacturing,  welding,  design, 
management,  or  the  integrated  master’s  program  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  graduate  work. 

Computer-aided  Manufacturing  (M.S.) 

Coordinator:  Kay  S.  Mortensen 

A  program  designed  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  stu¬ 
dents  and  industry  in  the  broad  area  of  advanced  manu¬ 
facturing,  emphasizing  computer-aided  manufacturing 
(CAM);  also  compuler-aided  design  (CAD),  electronics, 
and  business  management  options. 

I.  Prerequisite: 

A.  B.S.  degree  in  engineering  technology,  engineer¬ 
ing,  or  consent  of  the  department 
B  Evidence  of  completion  of  at  least  one  year  of  rele¬ 
vant  industrial  experience. 

C.  Course  work  in  the  areas  of  manufacturing  pro¬ 
cesses.  materials  science,  design  and  graphics, 
electronics,  computer  programming,  physics,  and 
calculus. 

II.  Program  requirements:  MfgT  533,  591 R,  and  699R 
Five  courses  are  required  from  the  following  six:  MfgT. 
530,  531 , 532.  534,  ElnT.  540,  DesT.  537  (or  DesT  310, 
337,  or  437).  The  program  must  include  20  hours  of  500- 
level  courses  and  a  total  of  30  credits,  including  thesis. 

If  interested,  contact  the  department  graduate  coor¬ 
dinator  for  procedures,  application  forms,  and  other  de¬ 
tails. 


Manufacturing  Technology  Courses 

124.  Welding  Processes.  (3:2:4) 

Theory,  application,  and  economics. 

126.  Electric  Welding  Laboratory.  (3:0:9)  Prerequisite: 
concurrent  registration  in  MfgT.  124 
Arc  welding  of  steel  plate,  emphasizing  commonly  used 
joints. 

131.  Production  Operations.  (3:2:3) 

Capabilities  and  operations  of  basic  machine  tools  on  a 
production  basis.  Application  and  use  of  inspection  gages 
for  quality  control. 

132.  Manufacturing  Processes.  (3:2:3) 

Casting  (hot  and  cold),  forming,  welding,  machining, 
and  finishing.  Field  trip  required 

225.  Quality  Assurance.  (3:2:2)  Prerequisite:  MfgT.  132 
Functions,  including  quality  control,  nondestructive 

testing,  and  industrial  statistical  methods. 

226.  Electrical  Welding.  (5:2:8)  Prerequisite:  MfgT.  124 
Theory  and  application.  Includes  submerged  arc,  re¬ 
sistance.  stud,  and  gas-shielded  welding  and  arc  cutting 


Second  Year 

MfgT.  335,  230 
MfgT.  331 
Math.  223 
MlgT.  229 
Physics  105,  106 
Econ.  110 
MfgT.  29 1R 


F  W 

4  3 

3 

3 

3 

3  3 

3 
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Third  Year 

MfgT.  338,  336 
MfgT.  332,  225 
MfgT.  360 
MfgT.  345 
ElnT.  242 
MfgT.  291 R 


F 

3 

3 

3 

0 


W 

3 

3 

3 

3 

0 


Fourth  Year 

MfgT.  431 

MfgT.  399R  or  498R 
DesT.  316 
MfgT.  430 

ComSci.  131,  MfgT.  291 R 
MfgT.  29 1R 
Technical  electives® 


F 

3 

4 

3 

3 

0 

3 


W 

3 

3 


% 

5 


^Technical  electives:  In  consultation  with  your  adviser 
you  may  select  a  series  of  upper-division  or  graduale 


227.  Inert-Gas  Welding.  (3:1:5)  Prerequisite:  MfgT.  124 
Gas-shielded  welding  of  ferrous  and  nonferrous  meials. 

229.  Metal  Forming.  (3:2:2)  Prerequisite:  MfgT  132. 
Various  forming  methods:  blanking,  drawing,  benching, 

exlruding,  forging,  etc. 

230.  Numerical  Control  Programming.  (3:2:2)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  completion  ot  or  concurrent  registration  in  MfgT. 
131. 

Programming  tools  using  manual  and  computer-assist¬ 
ed  methods. 

265.  Laboratory  Methods  in  Materials  Science.  (2  1:3) 
Laboratory  investigations  including  optical  spectrosco¬ 
py,  X-ray  spectroscopy  and  diffraction,  thermal  methods, 
atomic  absorption,  wet  chemical  methods,  and  related 
techniques 

291 R.  Undergraduate  Seminar.  (0:0  0) 

Required  each  semester  of  all  undergraduate  manufac¬ 
turing  technology  majors  except  those  registered  in  MfgT 
491 R.  College  Lecture  attendance  required. 

331.  Cast  Metal  Processes.  (3  2:3)  Prerequisite:  MfgT 
335;  completion  of  or  concurrent  registration  in  MfgT. 
360 

Melting,  pouring,  solidification,  casling  problems,  de¬ 
sign  considerations,  and  testing  as  they  apply  lo  latest 
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foundry  processes.  Automated  and  computer-controlled 
foundries. 

332.  Production  Planning.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  MfgT. 
225. 

Planning  and  coordination  of  manufacturing  facilities 
for  economical  production.  Material  utilization,  batch 
sizes,  motion  and  time  studies,  scheduling,  and  plant  lay¬ 
out. 

335.  Introduction  to  Physical  Metallurgy.  (4:3:3)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  MfgT.  132:  completion  of  or  concurrent  regis¬ 
tration  in  Physics  106. 

Properties,  testing,  heat  treating,  selection,  and  use  of 
metals. 

336.  Basic  Fluid  Power.  (3:2:2)  Prerequisite:  Math.  121; 
Physics  1 06  or  concurrent  registration. 

Hydraulic  and  pneumatic  systems  as  a  means  of  trans¬ 
mitting  and  controlling  power;  component  identification 
and  operation;  fluid  power  graphical  symbols,  circuits, 
and  applications. 

338.  Machine  Tool  Performance.  (3:2:2)  Prerequisite: 
MfgT.  131. 335. 

Cutting  tool  geometry,  tool  materials,  forces,  feed, 
speed,  surface  finish,  horsepower  requirements,  cutting 
fluids,  vibration,  and  machine  tool  evaluation. 

345.  Materials  Science— Nonmetals.  (3:2:2)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  MfgT.  335. 

Chemical,  physical,  thermal,  electrical,  optical,  and 
magnetic  properties  of  materials  in  terms  of  basic  atomic 
structure  and  bonding. 

360.  Plastics  Tooling  and  Processing.  (3:2:3)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  MfgT.  132. 

Design,  development,  and  application. 

399R.  Cooperafive  Education:  Manufacturing  Tech¬ 
nology.  (1  -6:0:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department 
and  college  coordinators. 

On-the-job  experience.  Report  required.  Maximum  of  6 
credit  hours  applicable  toward  technical  electives. 

425.  Metallurgy  of  Welding.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  MfgT. 
124,  335,  345. 

Basic  metallurgical  principles  pertaining  to  welding  pro¬ 
cedures;  prediction  of  weld  behavior. 

430.  Manufacfuring  Planning  and  Estimating.  (3:3:0) 

Prerequisite:  MfgT.  331 , 332,  and  338  or  concurrent  reg¬ 
istration. 

Manufacturing  analysis,  process  capability  and  selec¬ 
tion,  operations,  equipment  specifications,  and  tooling; 
value  analysis,  make-or-buy  decision,  manufacturing  eco¬ 
nomics,  estimating,  process  information,  and  control. 

431.  Tool  Design.  (3:2:2)  Prerequisite:  MfgT.  131,  229, 
and  DesT.  211. 

Design  of  special  tooling  as  applied  to  manufacturing 
processes. 

490R.  Special  Problems  In  Manufacfuring  Technology. 

(1-3:Arr.:Arr.  ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

491 R.  Senior  Seminar.  (14:1 :0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  junior  or 
senior  standing. 

Technical  and  professional  activities  by  faculty,  stu¬ 
dents,  professional  practitioners,  and  invited  personnel. 
For  all  technology  majors.  College  Lecture  attendance  re¬ 
quired. 

498R.  Manufacturing  Development  Laboratory.  (2:0:6 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor;  senior  standing  in 
manufacturing  technology. 

Individual  projects  for  manufacture.  Projects  must  be 
approved  by  instructor. 

530.  Plant  Layout  and  Materials  Handling.  (3:3:0)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  MfgT.  332;  ComSci.  131. 

Theory  and  practical  application  of  plant  layout  tech¬ 
niques,  emphasizing  materials  handling  systems. 

531.  Computer  Numerical  Control  Programming. 

(3:2:3)  Prerequisite:  MfgT.  131 , 230  or  consent  of  instruc¬ 
tor. 

Programming  techniques  and  requirements  for  manu¬ 
facturing  components  on  computer  numerical  control  ma¬ 


chining  centers  emphasizing  programming,  applications, 
and  tooling. 

532.  Group  Technology.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor. 

Classification  theory  and  practice  applied  to  workpiece 
classification  and  coding  and  statistics,  cellular  produc¬ 
tion,  design  retrieval,  and  generative  process  planning, 
emphasizing  computer  application. 

533.  Computer-aided  Manufacturing  Systems.  (3:2:3) 
Prerequisite:  MfgT.  332  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Basic  activities,  elements,  and  principles  of  computer- 
aided  manufacturing,  including  terminology,  systems  in¬ 
tegration,  architecture,  data-base  development,  inter¬ 
faces,  and  computer  hardware/soltware  requirements. 

534.  Industrial  Robotics.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor. 

History  and  philosophy  of  robotics  with  industrial  appli¬ 
cations,  programming,  economic  justification,  and  in¬ 
tegration  with  production  systems. 

591R.  Graduate  Seminar.  (14:1:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  grad¬ 
uate  standing  in  technology. 

Master's  program  in  computer-aided  manufacturing. 

595R.  Special  Topics.  (Arr) 

599R.  Cooperative  Education:  Manufacturing  Tech¬ 
nology.  (0-6:0:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  departmental  approval. 

On-the-job  training.  Report  required.  Use  with  master's 
program  for  CAM. 

699R.  Thesis  in  Computer-Aided  Manufacturing.  (6:0:0 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  departmental  approval. 
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Professors:  Bentley,  Danielewski,  Henson,  Metten,  Oaks 
(Chairman,  D-581  HFAC),  Pope,  Whitman,  Woodbury. 
Assistant  Professors:  Crosland,  Fielding,  Golightly,  Jen¬ 
kins,  Nelson,  Swenson,  Walker. 

The  theatre  and  cinematic  arts  programs  at  BYU  are 
designed  to  give  you  a  comprehensive  experience  in  the 
art,  production,  history,  and  technical  elements  of  theatre, 
film,  and  videotape  production.  Attendance  at  major  and 
graduate  productions  required. 


Degree  Programs 

Church  Theatre  Specialist  (A.A.) 

Costume  Specialist  (A.A.) 

Performance  Specialist  (A.A.) 

Technical  Theatre  Specialist  (A.A.) 

Acting  (B.A.) 

Child  Drama  (B.A.) 

Costume  Design  (B.A.) 

Designer-Technician  (B.A.) 

Directing  (B.A.) 

Liberal  Arts  (B.A.) 

Motion  Picture  and  Television  (B.A.) 

Musical  Theatre  (B.A.) 

Playwriting  (B.A.) 

Theatre  Arts  Education  (B.A.) 

Actin  g(MFA) 

Directing  (MFA) 

Playwriting  (MFA) 

Theatre  Design  and  Technology  (MFA) 

Theatre  History/Theory  and  Criticism  (M.A.) 

Motion  Picture  History/Theory  and  Criticism  (M.A.) 
Acting  and  Interpretation  (M.A.) 

Directing /Theatre  Management  (M.A.) 

Technical  Theatre  (M.A.) 

Playwriting  and  Screenwriting  (M.A.) 

Child  Drama  (M.A.) 

Theatre  and  Cinematic  Arts  (Ph.D.) 
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Program  Requirements 

Church  Theatre  Specialist  (A.A.) 

General  preparation  to  work  on  the  ward,  stake,  or  re¬ 
gional  theatre  level. 

I.  Required  courses:  ThCA  115,  117.  121,  123,  126R, 
219,  220,  221. 241 R,  242R.  244R,  361. 362,  378R,  461. 

Major  hours  req.:  37 

Costume  Specialist  (A.A.) 

Instruction  in  costume  design  and  construction,  stage 
makeup,  and  hair  styling. 

I.  Required  courses:  ThCA  115,  123.  126R.  219.  220, 
221, 241 R,  242R,  244R,  361,  362,  461,  CloTx.  105,  145, 
260,  330,  345. 

Major  hours  req.:  38 

Performance  Specialist  (A.A.) 

Basic  instruction  in  television,  radio,  stage,  and  tilm  act¬ 
ing. 

I.  Required  courses:  ThCA  115,  121,  122,  123,  124R, 
126R,  227,  240R.  323R,  324R,  325,  424R,  Music  105R, 
PE  173. 

Major  hours  req.:  36 

Technical  Theatre  Specialist  (A.A.) 

Prepares  you  to  serve  as  a  technical  theatre  consultant 
tor  community  or  Church  theatre  productions. 

I.  Required  courses:  ThCA  115,  123,  126R,  219,  220, 
221,  241 R,  242R,  Indus.  139,  ArtDs.  102,  IntEnv.  237, 
plus  12  hours  selected  Irom  the  following: 

II.  ThCA  245R,  DesT.  104,  111,  256,  Indus.  100,  139, 
240,  MfgT.  124. 

Major  hours  req.:  37 

Acting  (B.A.) 

I.  Required  core  courses:  ThCA 

II.  ThCA  121,  122,  123,  124R,  126R,  219,  220,  221, 227, 
300,  301 , 323 R,  324R,  361 ,  423R,  424R,  240R  or  540R, 
241 R.  242R,  425R  or  senior  recital,  461 , 523R.  524R,  PE 
187R. 

III.  Electives:  ThCA  127R,  299R,  399R,  572R,  Music  105, 
PE  110,  111,  173,  174,  1 86R,  188R,  191,  203,  207, 
289 R,  290R,  389 

Major  hours  req.:  57 

Child  Drama  (B.A.) 

I.  54  hours  required  from:  ThCA  115,  121,  123,  126R, 
219,  220,  221,  227,  241 R.  242R,  300,  301,  361,  461, 
472R,  552R,  572R,  CDFR  210,  Psych.  320  or  321,  ElEd. 
340,  Engl.  420. 

II.  Electives:  ThCA  117,  124R,  127R.  31 7R,  324R,  362, 
378R,  41 7R.  478R. 

Major  hours  req  :  60 

Theatre  Arts  Education  (B.A.) 

I.  Required  core  courses;  ThCA  115,  123,  124R,  126R, 
219,  220,  221,  241 R,  242R.  244R,  300.  301,  325,  361, 
362,  377R,  461, 552R. 

II.  The  teaching  major  in  theatre  arts  education  must 
complete  course  requirements  leading  to  certification  as 
outlined  by  the  College  of  Education. 

Major  hours  req.:  47  plus  education  requirements 

Minor  in  Theatre  Arts  Education 

I.  ThCA  123,  124R,  126R,  219.  220,  241R,  242R,  361, 
377R,  461. 

Major  hours  req.:  28 

Recommended  but  not  required:  300  or  301  and  227. 

Costume  Design  (B.A.) 

i.ThCA  461 , 464,  465. 


II.  Required  courses:  ThCA  121,  123,  126R,  219,  220, 
221,  227,  24 1 R,  242R,  244R,  300,  301,  361,  362,  461. 
544R,  562,  ArtDs.  107,  116;  CloTx.  105,  145,  260,  330, 
345,  350,  365. 

III.  Recommended  courses:  ArtDs.  117,  CloTx.  355,  430. 
Ma|or  hours  req.:  62 

Designer-Technician  (B.A.) 

I.  Required  courses:  ThCA  121,  123,  219,  220,  221, 227, 
241 R.  242R,  244R,  300.  301,  361,  461,  519,  520,  541 R 
or  542R.  Plus  a  minimum  of  19  hours  Irom  the  following 
courses  (to  be  selected  in  consultation  with  the  coordina¬ 
tor):  ThCA  126R,  362,  ArtDs.  102,  DesT.  104,  111,  256, 
Indus.  100,  139,  240,  405,  BCon.  341,  IntEnv.  237,  238R, 
MfgT.  124. 

Major  hours  req.:  60 

Directing  (B.A.) 

Required  courses:  ThCA  115  or  117,  121,  123,  124R. 
126R,  219,  220,  221,  227,  241 R,  242R,  244R,  300,  301, 
323R,  324R,  361,  362,  378R,  461,  552R  or  572R,  ArtDs. 
102,  Engl.  343,  382. 

Major  hours  req.:  61 

Playwriting  (B.A.) 

I.  Required  courses:  ThCA  117,,  121,  123,  219,  220, 
221,  227,  241 R,  242R,  300,  301,  361, 378R,  461,  478R 
or  equivalent,  545R,  578R,  Engl.  21 8R,  220,  225,  31 8R, 
319R,  343,  382,  Phil.  214,  Comms.  427. 

Major  hours  req.:  68 

Liberal  Arts  (B.A.) 

I.  Required  courses:  ThCA  1 15  or  1 17,  121 ,  123,  126R, 

219,  220,  221,  227,  241 R.  242R.  245R,  300,  301,  361, 
325,  378R,  461 , 545R;  art  and  design  (3);  English  (prefer¬ 
ably  dramatic  literature)  (6);  history  (3):  language  (3);  and 
music  (3). 

Major  hours  req.:  64 

Motion  Picture  and  Television  (B.A.) 

Writer's  Emphasis 

I.  Required  courses:  ThCA  117,  123,  220,  221,  227, 
242R,  299R,  300,  301, 31 7R.  361,  378R,  41 7R.  478R  or 
equivalent,  51 7R,  561 R  or  equivalent.  578R,  61 7R,  674R, 
Comms.  255,  374R,  375R.  690. 

II.  Electives:  ThCA  461 ,  472R.  543R,  552R.  545R.  572R, 
Comms.  450,  495R,  Engl.  326. 

Maior  hours  req.:  55 

Director’s  Emphasis 

I  Required  courses:  ThCA  117,  123,  220,  221,  242R. 
300,  301,  317R,  361.  378R,  41  7R,  461,  543,  Comms. 
225,  263,  272,  372,  374R,  375R.  456.  690,  ArtDs.  102. 

If.  Recommended:  ThCA  299R.  227,  478R.  51 7R.  521. 
561 R,  61 7R,  674R. 

III.  Electives:  ThCA  543R,  572R,  Comms.  346.  368R, 
373,  395R,  495R.  550,  556,  590,  Engl.  341 . 343.  382. 

Major  hours  req.:  62 

Actor’s  Emphasis 

I.  Required  courses:  ThCA  117,  122,  123,  124R,  127R. 

220.  221.  242R,  300,  301,  31 7R.  +  323R,  +  324R,  361, 
378R,  41 7R,  423R,  424R  +  ,  523R  +  ,  524R+,  Comms. 
272,  374R. 

+  II  not  accepted  into  professional  workshop,  425 R. 

II.  Recommended  ThCA  227,  299R,  425R,  51 7R.  61 7R, 

III.  Electives:  ThCA  527,  540R,  Comms.  556.  590R,  Engl. 
341, 343.  382. 

Major  hours  req.:  60-63 

Musical  Theatre  (B.A.) 

Required  courses:  ThCA  122,  123,  124R,  126R,  127R, 
220,  227,  240R,  241 R.  242R,  300,  301, 323R.  324R,  361, 
423R,  424R,  425R,  or  30  minute  recital.  461,  523R, 
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524R,  540R,  ;  Music  105R  or  129R,  165;  PE  110.  Ill, 
173,  174,  185,  186,  187,  188,  191,  203,  289R,  290R. 
389. 

Recommended;  ThCA  299R,  399R,  572R. 

Acting  (MFA) 

Prerequisite:  ThCA  121,  122,  123,  124R,  323R,  324R, 
325,  423R,  PE  110,  173,  186,  187,  188,  Music  105R  or 
159R 

Required  courses;  ThCA  425R  (5),  523R  (15),  524R  (10), 
540R  (9),  660R  (3),  690  (2). 

Project;  ThCA  674R  (6)  Preparation  and  performance. 

Electives:  10  hours  from  ThCA  599R  (1-9).  Music  660R 

(2) ,  694R  (1-3),  PE  589  (1-2) 

Major  hours  required:  60 

Directing  (MFA) 

I.  Prerequisite:  ThCA  121,  122,  123,  124R,  219,  220, 
221 . 300,  301 , 323R,  324R,  361 , 362,  461 ,  or  equivalent. 

II.  Required  courses:  ThCA  519  or  520;  524R,  541 R  or 
542R,  572R,  578R,  562,  664,  665,  671,  690,  697R,  731, 
733,  760,  761.  13  hours  to  be  selected  from  the  follow¬ 
ing;  ThCA  600,  601 . 668R,  700,  701 . 

III.  Project:  ThCA  674R  (6),  Problems  in  Directing. 

IV.  Additional  program  requirements:  Must  direct  each  of 
the  6  semesters  in  residence.  You  should  meet  with  your 
advisory  committee. 

Major  hours  req.:  60 

Playwriting  (MFA) 

I.  Prerequisite:  ThCA  123,  227,  300,  301,  378R,  Engl. 
225,  218R  or  equivalent. 

II.  Required  courses:  ThCA  478R  (3),  578R  (2-6).  600  or 
601 , 700R  or  701 R,  731 , 733,  690. 

III.  Project:  674R  (6  hours). 

IV.  10  hours  from:  ThCA  599R  (1-9),  600,  601,  671, 
697 R  (3).  700R,  701 R,  760,  761, 668R  (1-3);  Engl.  51 8R 

(3) ,  641,  680,  664;  Comms.  427,  ArtDs.  500;  Hist.  570; 
German  642;  Spanish  653;  Music  587R  (3);  RelC.  524; 
Sociol.  552,  660.  You  should  meet  with  your  advisory 
committee. 


Motion  Picture  or  Theatre  History/Theory  and 
Criticism  (M.A.) 

Acting  and  Interpretation  (M.A.) 

Directing/Theatre  Management  (M.A.) 

Technical  Theatre  (M.A.) 

Playwriting  and  Screenwrlllng  (M.A.) 

Child  Drama  (M.A.) 

Preparation  (or  work  at  the  Ph.D.  level. 

I.  Prerequisite:  Acceptable  undergraduate  background  in 
theatre  arts. 

II.  Minors  permissible:  Any  approved  minor. 

III.  Requirements:  26  hours  plus  thesis  (6  hours  min¬ 
imum,  699R)  and  a  comprehensive  oral  examination  or 
Child  Drama  area  only:  32  hours  plus  a  written  report  of 
project  and  a  comprehensive  written  and  oral  exam¬ 
ination. 

IV.  Required  courses:  ThCA  690. 

Theatre  and  Cinematic  Arts  (Ph.D.) 

I.  Requirements:  45  hours  in  theatre  and  cinematic  arts,  | 

15  hours  in  an  approved  minor,  plus  a  dissertation  (18 
hours  minimum,  799R).  Three  kinds  of  dissertation  re-  i 
search  will  be  accepted:  (1)  scholarly  analysis  of  theatre 
and/or  motion  picture/television  history,  theory,  and  criti¬ 
cism;  (2)  research  and  strong  creative  achievement  in  1 
playwriting  or  screenwriting  and  stage  or  cinematic  arts 
production;  and  (3)  measurement  studies. 

II.  Required  course:  ThCA  690. 

[ir 

Theatre  and  Cinematic  Arts  Courses  3 

115.  Introduction  to  the  Theatre.  (3:2:1)  Independent  1 

Study  also.  . 

Fundamental  theories;  developing  discriminating  appre¬ 
ciation  of  theatre  via  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  pro-  3 
ductions.  Theatre  arts  lab  required. 

117.  Introduction  to  Motion  Picture  Art.  (3:3:2) 

Background  for  understanding  and  appreciating  the  3 
best  of  motion  picture  art:  theatrical,  educational,  and  T 
documentary. 

121.  Voice,  Diction,  and  Interpretation.  (3:3:1) 

Training  and  theory  to  develop  skill  in  voice  and  body 
communication,  church  speaking,  self-identification.  For  3 
teachers,  speakers,  professionals.  Attendance  at  theatre 
arts  lab  required.  k 


2 

2 


Major  hours  req.:  60 


Theatre  Design  and  Technology  (MFA) 

I.  Prerequisite: 

A.  Scenic  Design  Emphasis 

ThCA  1 26R,  220,  221,  362,  DesT.  Ill,  IntEnv. 
237,  238  or  equivalent. 

B.  Costume  Design  Emphasis 

ThCA  126R,  219,  220,  221,  362,  300,  301,  ArtDs. 
107,  116,  CloTx.  145,  260,  330,  345  or  equivalent. 

C.  Lighting  Design  Emphasis 

ThCA  1 26R,  220,  221,  362,  Indus.  100,  101,  129, 
405.  DesT.  Ill,  124.  240. 

II.  Required  courses: 

A.  Core:  ThCA  541 R.  542R,  544R,  545R,  599R  (8), 
674R  (6),  690R  (2),797R  (6). 

B.  Costume  Design  Emphasis 
ThCA  562,  600,  601 , 662,  668R. 

C.  Lighting  Emphasis 

ThCA  519,  520,  678,  541 R.  542R. 

D.  Scenic  Design  Emphasis 

ThCA  519,  520,  541 R,  542R,  670R,  678. 

E.  Theatre  Technology  Emphasis 
ThCA  326,  519,  520,  526,  670. 

III.  Electives:  ThCA  326,  520,  521,  526,  541 R,  542R, 
‘562,  600,  601,  662,  697R  (2-3),  ArtDs.  301,  302,  305, 
306,  307,  308,  309,  400R  (3);  IntEnv.  330,  331;  BCon 
341 .  You  should  meet  with  your  advisory  committee. 

Major  hours  req.:  60 


122.  Acting:  Voice.  (2:1 :4)  Prerequisite:  acting  major. 

Vocal  techniques  essential  for  stage  acting,  with  cor-  f 
rective  program  tor  individual  deficiencies. 

123.  Acting  :  Basics  (or  Stage  and  Screen.  (3:4:1 )  d, 

Fundamental  acting  skills:  perception,  voice,  move-  pr 

ment,  emotive  analysis,  thought  processes.  Attendance  at 
theatre  arts  lab  required. 

124R.  Acting:  Performance  (or  Stage  and  Screen. 

(3:6:1  ea.)  Prerequisite:  ThCA  122  and  123. 

Integrating  acting  skills:  building  a  character  through 
scene  work.  3) 

126R.  Stage  Makeup.  (2:2:2  ea.) 

127R.  Film  and  Television  Makeup.  (2:2:2  ea.) 

219.  Theatre  Construction.  (2:4:0)  Prerequisite:  con¬ 
current  enrollment  in  ThCA  241 R. 

Basic  theories  and  practices  of  scenery  construction, 
rigging,  shifting,  and  painting.  39 

220.  Theatre  Design.  (2:2:0)  Prerequisite:  ThCA  219  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Recommended:  ThCA  242R. 

Basic  theories  and  practices  of  theatrical  design,  draft¬ 
ing,  and  properties. 

221.  Theatre  Lighting  and  Sound.  (2:4:0)  Prerequisite;  15 

ThCA  219  and  220  or  consent  of  instructor.  Concurrent 
registration  suggested:  ThCA  224R. 

Basic  theories  and  practices  of  theatrical  lighting  de-  j  ^ 
sign  and  sound.  ^ 

227.  Dramatic  Structure  and  Analysis.  (2:2:0 
Fundamentals  of  play  analysis  and  dramatic  theory. 
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240R.  Workshop  1:  Acting.  (1-6:0:3-18  ea.) 

Experience  in  production:  acting. 

241 R.  Workshop  1:  Construction.  (1-6:0:3-18  ea  ) 
Experience  in  production:  construction 

242R.  Workshop  1:  Technical  Crew.  (1-6.0:3-18  ea.) 
Experience  in  production:  technical  crew. 

243R.  Workshop  1:  Directing.  (1-6:0:3-18  ea.) 
Experience  in  production:  directing 

244 R.  Workshop  1:  Design.  (1  -6:0:3-18  ea.) 

Experience  in  production:  design. 

245R.  Workshop  1:  Special  Projects.  (1-6:0:3-18  ea.) 
Experience  in  production:  special  projects. 

299R.  Cooperative  Education.  (1 -9:0:6  ea.) 

Stage,  film,  and  television  writing,  directing,  acting,  de¬ 
sign.  and  management  and  teaching  apprenticeship.  Ad¬ 
vance  consent  of  instructor  only. 

300.  Theatre  History  1.  (3:3:0) 

Primitive.  Egyptian.  Greek.  Roman.  Medieval.  Elizabe¬ 
than.  Renaissance.  European,  and  Oriental. 

301.  Theatre  History  2.  (3:3:0) 

Restoration  English,  eighteenth-century  European, 
American  (including  Latter-day  Saint)  through  twentieth 
century 

317R.  Motion  Picture  as  a  Mirror  of  Our  Times.  (2:3:0 

ea.) 

Filmmakers'  intentions  that  influence  thinking  and  man¬ 
age  emotions;  meaning  and  study  of  entertainment  ele¬ 
ments. 

323R.  Acting:  Musicals.  (3:6:1  ea.)  Prerequisite:  ThCA 
124R. 

Advanced  development  of  acting,  singing,  and  dancing 
for  musical  theatre. 

324R.  Acting:  Dialects.  (3:6:1  ea.)  Prerequisite:  ThCA 
124R. 

Major  stage  dialects  and  their  performance  in  scenes. 

325.  The  Art  of  Interpretation.  (3:3:1)  Prerequisite: 
ThCA  121. 

Developing  performance  skills  in  dramatic  reading,  hu¬ 
morous  reading,  storytelling,  and  related  platform  tech¬ 
niques. 

326.  Beginning  Theatre  and  Studio  Sound.  (2:2:1) 

Basics  of  thealre  acoustics  and  operational  techniques: 
recording,  editing,  and  reintorcement. 

361.  Directing  Theory.  (3:2:4)  Prerequisite  ThCA  121, 
123.  and  major  production  experience. 

Fundamental  theories  ot  directing  tor  the  stage.  Atten¬ 
dance  at  theatre  arts  lab  and  major  and  graduate  student 
productions  required. 

362.  Theatrical  Costume  Design.  (2:2:3)  Concurrent 
enrollment  in  ThCA  242R  required 

Principles  and  aesthetics  ot  costume  design  and  con¬ 
struction. 

377R.  Secondary  Teaching  Preparation.  (4:4:0  ea.) 

Developing  methods  and  materials  of  curriculum  and 
performance  in  contest  events. 

378R.  Playwriting.  (3:4  0  ea  )  Independent  Study  also. 

Theory  and  technique  ot  writing  the  one-act  and  full- 
length  play 

399R.  Cooperative  Education.  (1 -9:0:6  ea.) 

Stage,  film,  and  television  writing,  directing,  acting,  de¬ 
sign.  management  and  teaching  apprenticeship.  Advance 
consent  of  instructor  only 

417R.  Theory  and  Criticism  of  Film  Art.  (3:3:0  ea  )  Pre¬ 
requisite:  ThCA  1 1 7R  and  31 7R 
Filmmakers'  use  of  money  and  aesthetic  tools;  sym¬ 
bolism  as  the  ultimate  means  of  indirect  communication. 

423R.  Acting:  Classics.  (3:6:1  ea.)  Prerequisite.  ThCA 
124R 

Acting  problems  peculiar  to  classical  literature,  empha¬ 
sizing  Shakespearean  scansion  and  text  analysis. 


424R.  Acting:  Cinema  and  TV  Techniques.  (2-4:3:Arr. 
ea.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

On-camera  techniques  Lab  required 

425R.  Acting:  Professional  Workshop.  (5:5:5  ea.)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  ThCA  124R.  324R,  and/or  consent  of  instruc¬ 
tor.  concurrent  enrollment  in  ThCA  31 7R,  41 7R.  or  51 7R. 
By  audition  and  consent  of  instructor  only. 

Preparation  for  professional  screen  and  stage  acting 
careers.  Lab  required. 

461.  Directing  Practice.  (3:2:4)  Prerequisite  ThCA  220. 
361  or  equivalent. 

Directing  projects  for  class  and  public  presentation.  At¬ 
tendance  at  theatre  arts  lab  and  major  and  graduate  stu¬ 
dent  productions  required. 

472R.  Puppetry.  (3:4:0  ea.) 

Theories,  techniques,  and  experience  constructing  and 
operating  puppets  tor  use  in  performance,  recreational, 
and  educational  settings. 

478R.  Writers’  Professional  Workshop.  (3:3:3  ea.)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  ThCA  378R,  361.  461.  and  concurrent  enroll¬ 
ment  in  31 7R  or  41 7R;  consent  of  instructor. 

Mastering  skills  of  professional  motion  picture  and  tele¬ 
vision  screen  writing 

51 7R.  Genres  and/or  Directors  of  Motion  Picture  Art. 

(3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  ThCA  41 7R  or  equivalent. 

Topics  include  such  genres  as  musicals  and  westerns 
and  such  directors  as  Ford,  Welles,  Bergman,  etc. 

519.  Advanced  Technical  Theatre:  Construction  and 
Painting.  (2:2:2)  Prerequisite:  ThCA  219  and  concurrent 
registration  in  ThCA  541 R 

520.  Advanced  Theatre  Design:  Setting  and  Lighting. 

(3:3:3)  Prerequisite:  ThCA  220  and  221.  Recommended: 
concurrent  registration  in  ThCA  542R 

521.  Motion  Picture  and  Television  Art-Direction. 

(3:3:3)  Prerequisite:  ThCA  220,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Fundamentals  of  motion  picture/television  art-direction, 
design,  and  technical  backup. 

523R.  Acting:  Applied  Techniques.  (5:5:6  ea.)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  ThCA  124R,  323 R,  and  324R. 

Training  in  one  ot  three  rotating  genres  leading  to  pub¬ 
lic  performance  of  sustained  roles:  verse  drama,  poetic 
realism,  free  form  presentational  performance. 

524R.  Acting:  Advanced  Performance.  (5:1:2  ea.)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  ThCA  124R.  323R.  and  324R. 

Performance  option:  performance  and  written  analysis 
of  approved  role  in  a  major  production.  Teaching  option: 
assistance  in  acting  classes  and  a  weekly  seminar. 

526.  Advanced  Theatre  and  Studio  Sound.  (2:1:1)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  ThCA  326. 

Sound  theory,  practice,  and  methodology  of  studio  re¬ 
cording.  reinforcement,  and  mixdown  systems. 

527.  Storytelling.  (2:2:1) 

Theory,  technique,  and  practice  Valuable  tor  teachers 
and  youth  leaders. 

540R.  Workshop  2:  Acting.  (1-6:0:3-18  ea.) 

Advanced  experience  in  production:  acting 

541 R.  Workshop  2:  Construction.  (1-6:0:3-18  ea.) 
Advanced  experience  in  production:  construction. 

542R.  Workshop  2:  Technical  Crew.  (1-6:0:3-18  ea.) 
Advanced  experience  in  production:  technical  crew. 

543R.  Workshop  2:  Directing.  (1-6:0:3-18  ea  ) 

Advanced  experience  in  production  directing. 

544R.  Workshop  2:  Design.  (1-6:0:3-18  ea.) 

Advanced  experience  in  production:  design. 

545R.  Workshop  2:  Special  Projects.  (1-6:0:3-18  ea.) 
Advanced  experience  in  production:  special  projects. 

552R.  Creative  Dramatics.  (3:3:2  ea  ) 

Informal  or  improvised  dramatic  techniques  with  chil¬ 
dren,  adolescents,  and/or  adults,  emphasizing  two  areas: 
(1)  preschool  and  elemenlary  age  and  (2)  adolescent  and 
adults. 
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561 R.  Directors’  Professional  Workshop.  (3:3:3  ea.) 
Prerequisite:  ThCA  123,  124R,  323R,  324R.  361.  and 
previous  or  concurrent  enrollment  in  461 . 

Lab  required.  Preparing  to  direct  in  film  and  television. 

562.  Advanced  Costume  Design  for  Stage  and  Screen. 

(2:2:2)  Prerequisite:  ThCA  362  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Concurrent  registration  in  ThCA  542R  required, 

572R.  Theatre  lor  Children.  (2:3:1  ea.) 

Theories,  techniques,  and  experience  in  creating  for¬ 
mal  drama  for  the  child  and  youth  audience. 

578R.  Advanced  Playwriting.  (2-6:4:0  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
ThCA  378R. 

Seminar  in  playwriting;  individual  consideration  of  man¬ 
uscripts,  professional  orientation. 

599R.  Cooperative  Education.  (1 -9:0:6  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
advance  consent  of  instructor. 

Stage,  film,  and  television  writing,  directing,  acting,  de¬ 
sign,  management  and  teaching  apprenticeship. 

600.  Advanced  Theatre  History  I.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
ThCA  300  and  301 ,  or  equivalent. 

Primitive  and  classical  through  Renaissance. 

601.  Advanced  Theatre  History  2.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite: 
ThCA  300  and  301 ,  or  equivalent. 

Eighteenth  through  twentieth  centuries. 

61 7R.  The  American  Motion  Picture.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  ThCA  41 7R  or  equivalent. 

History  and  development  as  an  art  form  and  business. 

660R.  Seminar  In  Interpretation.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequisite: 
ThCA  121,  123  and  325,  or  equivalents. 

Three  subject  matters  offered  in  rotation.  Topics  in¬ 
clude  history,  theory,  and  interpretation  of  classical  liter¬ 
ature;  program  building  and  lecture  recitals;  and  re¬ 
search-analysis  of  techniques  and  performances. 

662.  Seminar  in  the  Theory  and  History  of  Theatrical 
Costuming.  (2:2:1)  Prerequisite:  ThCA  362  and  562. 

Major  movements  in  costume  and  evolution  of  costum¬ 
ing  theory,  providing  strong  research  and  design  expe¬ 
rience. 

664.  Theatre  Management  1.  (2:2:2) 

Theory  and  practice,  including  play  selection,  budget, 
and  promotion. 

665.  Theatre  Management  2.  (2:2:2) 

Theory  and  practice,  including  box  office,  theatre  plant, 
and  personnel. 

668R.  Special  Studies  in  Theatre,  Motion  Picture,  or 
Television  History.  (1 -3:0:0  ea.) 

Supervised  research  in  selected  historical  problems. 

670R.  Design  and  Construction  tor  the  Stage.  (5:5:3 
ea.) 

671.  Advanced  Directing.  (3:2:2)  Prerequisite:  ThCA 
300,  301 , 361  and  461  or  equivalents. 

Advanced  study  of  theories  and  techniques  of  directing 
for  the  stage  through  directing  projects  for  public  pres¬ 
entation. 

674R.  Projects  in  Theatre  and  Film  Arts.  (1 -4:0:0  ea.) 
Independent  Study  also. 

Supervised  applied  theory  in  playwriting,  directing,  act¬ 
ing,  criticism,  and  stagecraft. 

678.  Stage  Lighting.  (1-2: 1-2:0)  Prerequisite:  ThCA  221 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

Advanced  theory  and  techniques  of  theatrical  lighting. 

690.  Research  in  Theatre  and  Cinematic  Arts.  (2:2:0) 
Required  of  all  graduate  students  during  their  first  se¬ 
mester. 

697R.  Seminar  In  special  Theatre  Forms.  (2-3::2:2  ea.) 

Theory  and  practice  for  special  theatre  forms,  i.e. , 
readers’  theatre,  arena  theatre. 

699R.  Master’s  Thesis.  (6-9:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 

700R.  Seminar  In  European  Theatre  or  Motion  Picture 

Hlstory.(3:3:0  ea.) 

Selected  research  topics. 


701 R.  Seminar  in  American  Theatre,  Motion  Picture  or 
Television  History.  (3:3:0  ea.) 

Selected  research  topics. 

731.  Dramatic  Theory  and  Criticism.  (5.5:0)  * 

Development  from  beginning  to  present. 

733.  Analysis  of  Dramatic  Forms.  (3:3:0) 

Study  and  analysis  of  major  dramatic  forms:  tragedy,  :  E 
comedy,  melodrama,  and  farce. 

760.  Directing  Historical  Plays.  (3:2:2)  Prerequisite:  * 
ThCA  600,  601, 671,  and  731. 

Theory  and  techniques  of  directing  and  staging  histori¬ 
cal  and  period  plays:  Greek,  Roman,  medieval,  Elizabe-  | 
than,  Restoration,  and  continental. 

761.  Directing  Modern  and  Abstract  Plays.  (3:2:2)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  ThCA  671 ,  and  733. 

Theory  and  techniques  of  directing  and  staging  plays  * 
from  the  modern  and  abstract  repertoire:  expressionism, 
constructivism,  epic,  absurd,  oriental,  and  happening. 

772R.  Seminar  In  Child  Drama.  (3:3:0  ea.)  Prerequisite:  ** 

ThCA  552R,  572R,  or  consent  of  instructor.  * 

Advanced  theory  and  research  in  theatre  with  and  for 
children. 

797R.  Research.  (Arr.) 

799R.  Doctoral  Dissertation.  (Arr.) 


University  Studies 

Associate  Professor:  Rasmussen  (Chairman,  1 81  FOB). 

Degree  Programs 

University  Studies  (A.A.) 

University  Studies  (B.A.) 

University  Studies  (B.S.) 


Program  Requirements 

University  Studies  (A.A.) 

Admission  to  the  associate  degree  program  is  not  related 
in  any  way  to  admjssion  to  the  bachelor’s  degree  pro¬ 
gram.  I 

I.  Area  of  concentration:  21  hours. 

II.  Electives:  11  hours. 

Major  hours  req.:  32 

University  Studies  (B.A.) 

University  Studies  (B.S.)  ' 

These  programs  provide  an  alternative  to  a  normal  major 
in  that  courses  may  be  drawn  from  three  or  more  aca-  . 
demic  areas  rather  than  just  one.  The  position  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  is  that  the  number  of  students  who  can  genuinely 
benefit  from  the  University  Studies  major  is  relatively 
small.  The  burden  of  proof  must  fall  upon  you  to  show  in  ,. 
your  application  that  your  educational  or  career  objec-  V 
tives  cannot  be  met  adequately  by  any  major  except  Uni¬ 
versity  Studies.  ! 

You  must  complete  at  least  64  hours  alter  formal  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  major.  The  major  is  intended  for  those  who 
desire  to  plan  a  program  in  advance;  it  is  not  to  provide 
you  with  a  way  of  tying  together  a  collection  of  random 
credits.  To  be  admitted  you  must  have  completed  at  least 
30  hours  of  credit  with  a  grade  point  average  of  2.0  or 
higher. 

I  Requirements:  Three  areas  of  concentration,  at  least 
15  hours  from  each,  for  a  total  of  48  hours.  Of  these  48 
hours,  at  least  24  must  be  upper  division;  no  100-level 
course  may  be  counted  except  in  cases  where  the 
course  is  required  as  prerequisite  to  a  course  at  the  200- 
level  or  higher  that  is  also  included  among  the  48  hours;  : 
no  D  credit  may  be  included.  Designing  the  proposed  ma¬ 
jor  is  your  responsibility. 

Major  hours  req.:  48 


Youth  Leadership 


Professor:  Packer  (Chairman  1  os  rri 

Associate  Professor:  Skinner'  }' 
Assistant  Professor:  Catherall 
Instructor:  Nelson. 
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Degree  Programs 


Agency  Administration  (B  S  ) 
Outdoor  Education  (B.S.) 


Program  Requirements 

Agency  Administration  (B.S.) 
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480.  Personal  Development  Survival.  (5:3:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  consent  of  instructor. 

A  living  experience  course  for  30  days  in  physical  and 
emotional  stress  situations  designed  to  produce  positive 
interpersonal  commitments.  Special  fee  required. 

492.  Seminar.  (1:1:0) 

599R.  Cooperative  Education:  Executive  Internship  for 
Youth  Leaders.  (1 -8:0:8  ea.)  Prerequisite:  completion  of 
major  requirements  or  consent  of  instructor. 

On-the-job  experience. 


Zoology 

Professors:  Allen,  Allred,  Andersen  (Chairman,  575 
WIDB),  Booth,  Frost,  Heninger,  Jaussi,  Jorgensen, 
Murphy,  Tipton,  Wood,  White. 

Associate  Professors:  Barnes,  Black,  Bradshaw,  Braith- 
waite,  Farmer,  Heckmann,  Jeffrey,  Miller,  Pritchett, 
Rhees,  Seegmiller,  Simmons,  Smith,  Urry,  Van  De- 
Graff,  Whitehead. 

Assistant  Professors:  Allman,  Shiozawa. 

Collaborators:  Fullmer,  Hayward,  Phillips,  Porter,  Spot- 
ford,  Taylor,  Thompson,  Ware,  Whatcott,  Wiser. 

Students  who  major  in  zoology  and  demonstrate  aca¬ 
demic  competence  find  numerous  employment  options 
open,  ranging  from  technical  work  in  research  labora¬ 
tories  to  field  technicians  for  environmental  research 
companies.  One  may  develop  expertise  and  interest  in 
such  diverse  areas  as  cell  chemistry,  community  health, 
disease  transmission,  endangered  species  preservation, 
evolution  and  speciation,  freshwater  biology,  human  biol¬ 
ogy,  marine  biology,  nutrition,  organ  transplants,  pest 
control,  population  management,  reproductive  behavior, 
taxonomy,  and  wildlife  management. 

Those  who  take  the  recommended  physics  courses 
satisfy  the  course  requirements  for  medical  and  dental 
schools,  as  well  as  for  graduate  studies  in  almost  all  areas 
of  biological  teaching  and  research.  Those  planning  to 
teach  biology  and  general  science  in  secondary  school  or 
biology  in  junior  college  may  also  certify  with  a  major  in 
this  department. 

Preprofessional  students  and  students  who  plan  to  de¬ 
velop  careers  in  biology  must  develop  language  skills 
beyond  the  minimum  requirements  encompassed  in  the 
Category  I  Reading  and  Writing  evaluations.  These  addi¬ 
tional  skills  are  necessary  to  compete  well  on  the  various 
national  examinations  (GRE,  MCAT,  DAT,  etc.).  To  pro¬ 
vide  this  additional  instruction,  the  following  courses  are 
required  of  zoology  majors: 

1 .  Engl.  1 1 4  concurrently  with  Zool.  1 1 4. 

2.  Engl.  113  concurrently  with  Zool.  202or  203. 

Degree  Programs 

Zoology  (B.S.) 

Predentistry-Premedicine  (B.S.) 

Wildlife  and  Range  Resources  (B.S.) 

Composite  Teaching  (B.S.) 

Biological  Science  Education  (M.S.) 

Zoology  (M.S.) 

Entomology  (M.S.) 

Wildlife  and  Range  Resources  (M.S.) 

Entomology  (Ph.D.) 

Zoology  (Ph.D.) 

Wildlife  and  Range  Resources  (Ph.D.) 

Program  Requirements 

Prerequisite  to  the  option  requirements  listed  below  are 
the  following:  Zool.  114  and  115  taken  concurrently  with 
Engl.  114;  Zool.  202  or  203  taken  concurrently  with  Engl. 
113.  No  grade  less  than  C-  in  a  zoology  course  will  be 
accepted  for  graduation. 

Zoology  (B.S.) 

I.  Zool.  114,115,  202  or  203,  350,  374,  383,  460,  474. 

II.  5  hours  minimum  from  the  following:  Zool.  202  or  203, 
317,  331,  344,  355,  356,  363,  364,  378,  380,  381,  412, 


417,  443,  445,  446.  447,  455,  457,  459,  461,  476  484 
526,  530,  531,  532,  534,  535,  536,  538,  550,  552  56o’ 
561,  565,  566,  575,  584,  585,  Bot.  522,  531,  Geol.  48o’ 
Micro.  51 1 . 

III.  Bot.  220;  Math.  1 1 0;  Micro.  331  or  321  and  322. 

IV.  Either  A,  B,  or  C: 

A.  Chem.  105,  106,  252. 

B.  Chem.  105,  106,  351, 352,  353. 

C.  Chem.  102,  103,  281. 

Major  hours  req.:  49-58 

Predentistry-Premedicine  (B.S.) 

I.  Zool.  1 1 4  and  1 1 5,  203,  350,  374,  383,  460,  474. 

II.  5  hours  minimum  from:  Zool.  202,  317,  331,  344  355 

356,  363,  364,  378,  380,  381,  412,  417,  443,  445*  446’ 

447,  455,  457,  459,  461,  476,  484,  526,  530,  531  53?’ 

534,  535,  536,  538,  550,  552,  560.  561,  565,  566,  575' 

584,  585,  Bot.  522,  531 ,  Geol.  480,  Micro.  51 1 . 

III.  Bot.  220:  Math.  110A,B,C,D,  1 1 1  A;  Micro.  321  and 
322  or  331. 

IV.  Chem.  105,  106,  351, 352,  353. 

V.  Physics  105-108  or  201  and  202. 

Major  hours  req.:  63-68 

Wildlife  and  Range  Resources  (B.S.) 

I.  Zool.  114,  115,  202  or  203,  Range  350,  Zool.  374 
383,  417,  455,  460.  474,  446  or  447;  9  hours  from  Ranqe 
355,  365,  462,  465,  466,  469,  491 R,  561;  Bot.  210  440' 
AgEcon.  112,  325  or  Range  520;  AgHrt.  282,  303;  AnSci’ 
207,  230  or  335  or  340. 

II.  Chem.  102,  103,  281,  or  105,  106,  252;  Geol.  104  or 
Geog.  310  or  332;  5  hours  from  Comms.  100.  101  or 
102,  or  OrgB.  321  or  358,  or  Physics  177;  ComSci.  131  • 
Math.  1 1 9;  Stat.  221  or  501 ;  Engl.  31 6. 

Major  hours  req.:  68 

Note:  You  must  consult  adviser,  H.  Duane  Smith,  Ext. 
2492,  at  the  beginning  of  this  program. 

Composite  Teaching  (B.S.) 

I.  Zool.  114  and  115;  203  and  460  or  260  and  261;  202 
or  331 ;  Zool.  350  and  356,  or  Range  350  and  355;  Zool. 
344;  Zool.  374  or  Bot.  376;  Bot.  105,  205.  440;  Micro 
321, 322. 

II.  Chem.  102,  103  and  281  or  105,  106  and  252;  Geol. 
101;  Math.  110A,B,C,D;  Physics  137.  Secondary  certifi¬ 
cation  requires  SecEd.  276R,  376R,  476R,  and  Health 
362. 

Major  hours  req.:  58-64 

Graduate  Program 

Applications  for  Admission 

The  letter  of  intent  must  explicitly  state  the  applicant’s 
field  of  interest  and  career  goals.  The  applicant  must  fur¬ 
nish  Graduate  Record  Examination  scores  (aptitude  por¬ 
tions  only). 

Admission  is  normally  granted  for  Fall  Semester.  It  is 
suggested  that  applications  be  submitted  along  with 
Graduate  Record  Examination  scores  by  February  15  if 
they  are  to  receive  full  consideration  for  first-round  admis¬ 
sion  and  awarding  of  financial  aids.  Applications  sub¬ 
mitted  by  February  15  will  normally  be  acted  on  by  April 
1 .  Please  note  that  the  recommended  date  is  earlier  than 
the  official  deadline  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Biological  Science  Education  (M.S.) 

I.  Required:  Zool.  503  and  1  credit  hour  in  Zool.  696R- 

II.  30  hours  of  approved  courses,  including  project. 

Zoology  (M.S.) 

Entomology  (M.S.) 

Wildlife  and  Range  Resources  (M.S.) 

I.  Required:  Zool.  503  and  1  credit  hour  in  Zool.  696R- 

II.  30  hours  of  approved  credit  includinq  6  hours  of  l°°l 
699R. 


Entomology  (Ph.D.) 

Zoology  (Ph.D.) 

Wildlife  and  Range  Resources  (Ph.D.) 

I.  Prerequisite.  Master’s  degree  in  zoology  or  equivalent. 

II  4/  hnnrc*  — . _ 


III  Zool.  503  and  1  credit  hour  in  Zool.  696R. 


Zoology  Courses 


101.  Biology  of  Man.  (3:3:0) 

bSy9myajo^9  man  33  ,he  model'  Desi^ed  for  non- 

114.  Integrated  Principles  of  Zooloqv  (3-3-01 
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26pHm*f  Te?tary  Human  Anatomy.  (3:2:2) 
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riod  to  ^present6101091031  'h°Ught  ,rom  the  Grecian  pe- 


-  - 

Zool.  799RfS  °  approvec,  crsd*t  including  18  hours  of 


32|4i?0l,*B°^  Ecology  Conservation  (3  3  0) 

conservation.'  C°nCeptS'  and  proble™  °f  ecology  and 
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statistics  courses  (435-  437-  sop  pnn  il  2  ^nd  above)*  ,n 
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325.  Biological  Techniques.  (2:0  3) 
demonstration  and  study."9  SP6CimenS  and  ma,erials  'or 


So-  fequS-  anTb1!!L(3:3:0)  lndePenden<  Study 
siructor.  q  any  biology  course  or  consent  of  in- 

Principies  of  inheritance  for  nonscience  majors. 


317  ^  »*u«ij>oiunce  majors. 

0r  equivalent.ParaSi,0l09y' (3:2:3)  Prerequisite.  Zool.  115 


nouns  ™accW^Sh^oSn4;r,r„)S'0,,  '“h- 
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Taxonomy,  identification,  and  analysis  of  ecosystems 

335;  F!review  into  Medicine.  (2:2  0) 

"XAA  in.. 


- "'ajvi  ^ruuit. 

Zooi  20*3  HiS,0ry  0f  Wild,i,e-  (4:2:4)  Prerequisite 


350.  (Zool.-Bot.)  Ecotogy.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Zool. 


lan^fecosystems68,  emphasizin9  ra"9a-  forest,  and  wild- 
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380.  Histology.  (4:2:4)  Prerequisite:  Zool.  115  or  equiva- 


381.  Histological  Techniques.  (2:0:4) 
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383.  Cellular  and  Developmental  Biology.  (3:2:3)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Zool.  374. 

Integrated  examination  of  biology  at  the  cellular  level; 
organelle  structure  and  function;  mechanisms  of  differen¬ 
tiation;  specific  cell  types  as  models  of  regulatory  pro¬ 
cesses. 

409.  Animal  Systematics  and  Diversity.  (2:2:0)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  Zool.  202,  203. 

Basic  principles  of  animal  diversity,  classification,  and 
nomenclature. 

412.  Introduction  to  Marine  Biology.  (3:3:0)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Zool.  202. 

Marine  life,  the  sea  as  an  environment,  and  research 
methods. 

417.  Diseases  of  Fish  and  Wildlife.  (3:2:1)  Prerequisite: 
Zool.  115. 

Basic  course  in  diseases  afflicting  fish  and  wildlife,  em¬ 
phasizing  diagnosis,  pathogenesis,  and  epidemiology  of 
each  disease. 

429.  Clinical  Observation  for  Predental  Students. 

(2:1:3) 

Experience  in  local  dental  offices  for  junior  and  senior 
predental  students.  Not  acceptable  for  zoology  major 
credit. 

439.  Clinical  Observation  for  Premedical  Students. 

(2:1:3)  Prerequisite:  junior  or  senior  standing;  special  ap¬ 
plication  required. 

Observing  with  practicing  physician  and  in  hospitals. 
Not  acceptable  for  zoology  major  credit. 

443.  Ichthyology.  (2:2:2)  Independent  Study  also.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Zool.  203. 

445.  Herpetology.  (2:1:2)  Prerequisite:  Zool.  203. 

446.  Ornithology.  (2:1:2)  Prerequisite:  Zool.  203. 

447.  Mammalogy.  (2:2:2)  Prerequisite:  Zool.  203. 

455.  Freshwater  Biology.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisite:  Zool.  350. 

Biology  of  freshwater  organisms,  physical  and  chemical 
characteristics  of  fresh  waters— lakes,  streams,  and  reser¬ 
voirs. 

457.  Wildlife  and  Fishery  Management  Techniques. 

(3:2:3)  Prerequisite:  Zool.  350. 

459.  Fishery  Biology.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisite:  Zool.-Bot.  350 
and  356. 

Sampling  methods,  analytical  techniques,  and  fishery 
ecology. 

460.  Principles  of  Physiology.  (4:4:3)  Prerequisite:  Zool. 

1 1 5,  383.  and  one  year  of  chemistry  or  equivalent. 

General  physiological  principles  and  control  of  organ 
systems. 

461.  Physiology  and  Drug  Mechanisms.  (3:3:3)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  Zool.  460  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Function  and  regulation  of  organ  systems  in  mammals. 
Relationships  between  normal  functions  and  biological 
and  physiological  effects  of  drugs. 

474.  Comparative  Evolutionary  Theory.  (3:3:0)  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  all  other  courses  in  the  zoology  core  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

Organic  evolution  and  its  impact  on  modern  thought. 

476.  Human  Genetics.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  a  course  in 
genetics. 

□  Geology  480.  Introduction  to  Paleontology.  (3:2:2) 

484.  Human  Embryology.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Zool.  202 
or  203. 

Developmental  milestones  of  prenatal  life;  etiology  of 
congenital  malformations,  emphasizing  cellular  changes 
and  their  functional  consequences. 

8  Statistics  501.  Statistics  for  Research  Workers  1. 

•4:3) 

503.  Research  Orientation.  (1:1 :0) 

Departmental  graduate  procedures;  techniques  used  in 
searching  zoological  literature. 


504.  Research  Methodology.  (1:0:3)  Prerequisite:  Zool. 

Techniques  of  zoological  research  and  manuscript 
preparation. 

□  Microbiology  511.  Immunology.  (2:2:0) 

□  Botany  522.  Biological  Instrumentation.  (4:2:6) 

O  Botany  531.  Electron  Microscopy.  (2:2:0) 

526.  (Zool.-Bot.)  Cell  Biology.  (4:3:3)  Prerequisite:  in¬ 
troductory  course  in  biochemistry. 

Molecular  physiology  and  ultrastructure  of  cells,  em¬ 
phasizing  eukaryotic  organisms. 

530.  Insect  Classification.  (4:1:6)  Prerequisite:  Zool 
33 1 . 

531.  Insect  Physiology.  (4:2:6)  Prerequisite:  Zool.  331 
Chem.  252  or  351. 

532.  Insect  Morphology.  (4:2:4)  Prerequisite:  Zool.  331, 
534.  Economic  Entomology.  (3:2:2)  Prerequisite:  Zool. 


535.  Medical  Entomology.  (3:2:2)  Prerequisite:  Zool 
331.  Recommended:  Micro.  331. 

Arthropods  and  arachnids  that  affect  the  health  of  man 
and  domestic  animals. 

536.  Comparative  Toxicology.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisite:  gen¬ 
eral  biology  and  a  course  in  organic  chemistry. 

Modes  of  action  and  biological  transformations  of  pesti¬ 
cides  in  living  animals,  plants,  and  the  environment,  em¬ 
phasizing  techniques. 

538.  Immature  Insects.  (2:0:4) 

Offered  alternate  years. 

549R.  Advanced  Topics  in  Zoology.  (1-4:Arr.:Arr.  ea.) 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Topics  vary. 

552.  (Zool.-Bot.)  Terrestrial  Ecosystems.  (4:3:2)  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Zool.  350;  Stat.  221  or  501 . 

Biotic  communities  of  the  earth;  population  dynamics; 
reproductive,  lifeform,  and  longevity  patterns;  species  in¬ 
teractions;  and  structure,  dynamics,  and  evolution  of 
communities.  Extended  field  trips. 

555.  (Zool.-Bot.)  Aquatic  Ecosystems.  (3:2:3)  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Zool.-Bot.  350  or  equivalent.  Stat.  221  or  501 . 

Analysis  of  lake  and  stream  ecosystems.  Three  Satur¬ 
day  field  trips  and  one  extended  field  trip. 

560.  Advanced  Human  Anatomy.  (2:1:1)  Prerequisite: 
Zool.  260  or  363  and  consent  of  instructor. 

Anatomical  facts  of  clinical  significance,  with  opportu¬ 
nity  to  dissect  cadavers. 

561.  Environmental  Physiology.  (3:2:3)  Prerequisite: 
Zool.  460. 

Physiological  interaction  of  animals  to  the  physical  and 
chemical  factors  in  the  environment. 

565.  Endocrinology.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Zool.  460  or 
equivalent. 

566.  Experimental  Endocrinology.  (2:0:6)  Prerequisite: 
completion  of  or  concurrent  registration  in  Zool.  565. 

Techniques  used  in  research. 

575.  Biochemical  Genetics.  (3:3:0)  Prerequisite:  Zool. 
383  or  equivalent  or  consent  of  instructor.  Molecular  gen¬ 
etics  of  eukaryotic  organisms. 

Offered  Winter  Semester  alternate  years. 

□  Geology  580,  581.  Invertebrate  Paleontology.  (4  3  2 

ea.) 


584.  (Zool.-Psych.)  Neurophysiology.  (3:2:2)  Prerequ1' 
site:  consent  of  instructor. 

Physiology  of  nerve  cells  and  neuronal  interactions.  3 


585.  Regulatory  Mechanisms  of  Development.  (3:3:0) 
Prerequisite:  Zool.  383  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Molecular  and  cellular  analysis  of  selected  biologic* 
systems,  emphasizing  the  processes  which  control  ce 
differentiation.  Offered  alternate  years. 


ea.) 

6°A',,Z00?e0graPhy-  (2  2:0) 

Offered  alternate  years. 

Zoology.  (2  12) 

Offered  alternate  years7 

O  Microbiology  611.  Advanced  Immunology.  (2:2:0) 
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tostomia).  ’  pseudocoelomata,  and  lower  Pro- 

Offered  alternate  years. 
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ea.)  prerequisite:  conemofSa  inductor ' **  0'2;Arr  :A" 

SaB^ogtSe)41-  Radi°aC,,Ve  Tra-r  Techniques 

Prerequisite ”zool^35^)CS  A"ima‘  Ecolog^  (2:2:0  ea.) 

Topics  vary. 

□  Microbiology  661.  Microbial  Genetics.  (4  3  3) 

Si.S ,a P,.- 

664R.  Experimental  Physioloav  f?  i -o  „  7nn, 
consent  of  instructor  Y  9y‘  3  e  Z°o1  460  or 


□  Botany  678.  Organic  Evolution.  (3:3:0) 

□  Geology  685.  Paleoecology.  (4;3:2) 
696R.  Graduate  Seminar.  (!4:1:0  ea.) 
699R.  Master’s  Thesis.  (Arr.) 

799R.  Doctoral  Dissertation.  (Arr ) 
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Board  of6 Trustees*6'  ^ 

Commissioner- . Kenne,h  H  Bosley 

Schools  and 

a,  Pr°9rams  . Stanley  A.  Peterson 

fwVer8lty  Admin*strative  Officers 


!s'dent 


Dal lin  H.  Oaks 


Assistant  to  the  President 

University  Relations  _ _ _  _ 

Assistant  to  the  President, . .  L  0,sen 

Counsel  and  Secretary  .  u  u«i  , 

Associate  General  Cn nn^i . T . Hal  V|sick 

Administrative  Assistant  to  . Eugene  H.  Bramhall 

the  President  ^ 

Academic  Vice-President .  T?ru  yn  J-  Rasrr|us 

Administrative  Assistant . Robert  K.  Thomas 

Assistant  Academic  Vice  President, W '  Thurs,on 
Research  and  Planninq  ..  i  D  w 

Assistant  Academic  Vice  President .  '  Vemon 

Graduate  Studies  and  Curriculum 

Assistant  Academic  Vice  PresidentChaUnCey  °  Riddle 
Faculty  Personnel  .  n 

Administrative  Assistant . L  ?Pbert  Webb 

Financial  Vice  President  . A"  Don  W'  Abel 

Assistant  Vice  President  and  Treasurer'  B'  Ke"h  °Uffin 

Assistant  Treasurer  Lyman  J.  Durfee 

Support  Services  Vice  President' Frpri' a '  L.0rton 
Administrative  Assistan  '  Sci?wend|man.. 

Student  Services  Vice  President . j  'pnioiV'  Ba'ley 

Administrative  Vice  President  . . J'  E  ?’ 

Administrative  Officers  of  BYU-Hawaii  Campus 

President  ... 

Vice  President  and  Dean . .  Ua"  ,Ander2en 

Vice  President  . ••  •  Charles  J.  Fox 

Vice  President  . Robert  K.  Thomas 

Secretary-Treasurer  and . Robert  J-  Sr™th 

Business  Manager  .  ,  n  , 

Assistant  Secretary  and  . .  D *  wiHardson 

General  Counsel  r- 

n_  .  . Eugene  H.  Bramhall 

Deans  and  Directors  of  Colleges  and  Schools 

Bl Dean8*  ^  A9ricu,tural  Sciences 

Associate  Dean . T,  A  wL®ster  A,,en 

Education  . Max  M.  Wallentine 

Dean .  _  . 

Assistant  Dean . Curtia  ^  Van  A,fen 

EnDeanerin9  Sciences  and  Technology .  3f>h  B  Smi,h 

Assistant  Dean . . .  Douglas  Smoot 

Assistant  Dean  . r,  David  M-  Ward 

Family  Living  . .  Hedman 

Dean  .... 

Fine  Arts  and  Communications . Bla,ne  R  Porler 

Dean  . 

. .  J.  Woodbury 
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Humanities 

Dean . Bruce  B.  Clark 

Associate  Dean . R.  Max  Rogers 

Law  School 

Dean  . . Rex  E.  Lee 

Associate  Dean . H.  Reese  Hansen 

Associate  Dean . Stephen  G.  Wood 

Nursing 

Dean . Elaine  D.  Dyer 

Physical  and  Mathematical  Sciences 

Dean . Eliot  A.  Butler 

Assistant  Dean  . Lynn  McClurg 

Physical  Education 

Dean  . Clayne  R.  Jensen 

Assistant  Dean . Donald  D.  Shaw 

Religious  Instruction 

Dean . Ellis  T.  Rasmussen 

School  of  Library  and  Information  Sciences 

Director . Maurice  P.  Marchant 

School  of  Management 

Dean . William  G.  Dyer 


Assistant  Dean  . R.  Ray  Andrus 

Assistant  Dean . Paul  H.  Thompson 

Social  Sciences 

Dean  . Martin  B.  Hickman 

Deans  and  Directors  of  Academic  Support  Services 


Admissions  and  Records 

Dean . 

Assistant  Dean  . 

Assistant  Dean  . 

Continuing  Education 

Dean  . 

Associate  Dean . 

Assistant  Dean . 

Assistant  Dean  . 

General  Education 

Director  . 

Associate  Director ... 
Associate  Director  ... 
Honors  Program 

Director . 

Associate  Director  ... 
Associate  Director .... 
Associate  Director  ... 
Institutional  Research 

Director  . 

Learning  Services 

Director  . 

Libraries 

Director . 

Assistant  Director . 

Assistant  Director  . 

Student  Life 

Dean  . 

Associate  Dean  . 

Assistant  Dean  . 


...  Robert  w.  Spencer 
...  Erlend  D.  Peterson 
. Fred  A.  Rowe 

.  William  R.  Siddoway 
Richard  H.  Henstrom 

. Frank  Santiago 

. Wayne  J.  Lott 

. Marion  J.  Bentley 

. James  R.  Moss 

. Monte  F.  Shelley 

....  Gary  L.  Browning 
.  G.  Eugene  England 
..  Clayne  W.  Robison 
. Noel  B.  Reynolds 

L.  Howard  Campbell 

. Monte  F.  Shelley 

..  Sterling  J.  Albrecht 

. Douglas  P.  Bush 

. A.  Dean  Larsen 

..  David  M.  Sorenson 
Maren  M.  Mouritsen 
....  Gail  S.  Halvorsen 


Directors  of  University  Support  Services 


Alumni  Relations . 

Architecture  and  Planning  . 

Computer  Services . 

Development  . 

Food  Services . 

Housing  and  General  Services 

Media  Services . 

Physical  Facilities . 

University  Press  . 


. Stephen  L.  Barrett 

. Edwin  Cozzens 

. Gary  Carlson 

. Donald  T.  Nelson 

. Wells  P.  Cloward 

. Clyde  J.  Bair 

William  V.  Farnsworth 

. R.  Sears  Hintze 

. Ernest  L.  Olson 


Chairmen  of  Departments  of  Instruction 

Accounting . K.  Fred  Skousen 

Aerospace  Studies  . Col.  Niles  T.  Elwood 

Agricultural  Economics . William  L.  Park 

Agronomy  and  Horticulture  . Laren  R.  Robison 

American  Indian  Education  . V.  Con  Osborne 

Ancient  Scripture . Robert  J.  Matthews 

Animal  Science  . Leon  E.  Orme 

Anthropology . John  L.  Sorenson 

Art  and  Design  . Robert  L.  Marshall 

Asian  and  Slavic  Languages . Thomas  F.  Rogers 

Astronomy  (See  Physics  and  Astronomy) 


Botany  and  Range  Science . Jerran  T.  Flinders 

Business  Education  and  Administrative 


Management . H.  Keith  Hunt 

Career  Education  . Elwood  R.  Peterson 

Chemical  Engineering . Richard  W.  Hanks 

Chemistry  . Nolan  F.  Mangelson 

Child  Development  and  Family 

Relationships  . D.  Eugene  Mead 

Church  History  and  Doctrine  . Larry  C.  Porter 

Civil  Engineering  . James  R.  Barton 

Clothing  and  Textiles  . Charlene  Lind 

Communications  . Brent  D.  Peterson 

Computer  Science  . Theodore  A.  Norman 

Economics  . Wayne  W.  Clark 

Educational  Administration . F.  Delmar  Wasden 

Educational  Psychology . Darwin  F.  Gale 

Electrical  Engineering  . Jens  J.  Jonsson 

Elementary  Education . James  E.  Baird 

English . Richard  H.  Cracroft 

Family  Resource  Management  . Gary  D.  Hansen 

Food  Science  and  Nutrition  . . Clayton  S.  Huber 

French  and  Italian . Thomas  H.  Brown 

General  Studies  . Wayne  R.  Herlin 

Geography . Robert  L.  Layton 

Geology . Morris  S.  Petersen 

Germanic  Languages . Hans-Wilhelm  Kellinq 

Government  . F.  LaMond  Tullis 

Health  Sciences . Ronald  L.  Rhodes 

H|story . Jed  J.  Warner 

Home  Economics  Education  . Ruth  E.  Brasher 

Humanities,  Classics,  and  Comparative 

Literature  . Larry  H.  Peer 

Industrial  Education  . Jerry  D.  Grover 

Instructional  Science  . Grant  V.  Harrison 

•Interior  Environment . John  W.  Sipherd 

International  and  Area  Studies . Stanley  A.  Taylor 

Library  and  Information  Sciences  ..  Maurice  P.  Marchant 

Linguistics  and  Special  Languages  . Rey  L.  Baird 

Mathematics . Peter  L.  Crawley 

Mechanical  Engineering . Blaine  W.  Andersen 

Microbiology  . Richard  D.  Sagers 

Military  Science  . Col.  Donald  G.  Andrews 

Music  . A.  Harold  Goodman 

Organizational  Behavior . J.  Bonner  Ritchie 

Philosophy  . K.  Codell  Carter 

Physical  Education— Men . Elmo  S.  Roundy 

Physical  Education— Women . Phyllis  C.  Jacobson 

Physics  and  Astronomy . Howard  B.  Vantleet 

Psychology  . Donovan  E.  Fleming 

Recreation  Management . Jay  H.  Naylor 

Secondary  Education  and 

Foundations  . Wallace  E.  Allred 

Sociology  . Bruce  A.  Chadwick 

Spanish  and  Portuguese . C.  Dixon  Anderson 

Statistics . H.  Gill  Hilton 

Technology . Kent  Kohkonen,  Acting 

Theatre  and  Cinematic  Arts . Harold  R.  Oaks 

University  Studies . Dennis  F.  Rasmussen 

Youth  Leadership . Thane  J.  Packer 

Zoology  . Ferron  L.  Andersen 


Professional  Institutes 


Institute  of  Professional 

Accountancy  . K.  Fred  Skousen 

Institute  of  Public  Management . Lennis  M.  Knighton 

Skaggs  Institute  of  Retail  Management 
Business  Director  . E.  Doyle  Robison 

Coordinators  or  Directors  of  Academic  Areas 


Cooperative  Education . Lane  A.  Compton 

Family  and  Local  History  Studies  . V.  Ben  Bloxham 

Home  and  Family  Development . Larry  K.  Taylor 

International  and  Area  Studies . Stanley  A.  Taylor 

American  Studies . Neal  E.  Lambert 

Asian  Studies  . Gary  S.  WiHiams 

European  Studies  . Garold  N.  Davis 

International  Relations . Richard  5  Bea 

Latin  American  Studies  . John  P.  Havykms 

Mexican-American  Studies . J  Halvor  Clegg 

Near  Eastern  Studies  . David  C.  Montgome  y 

Justice  Administration  . Charles  T.  Fletct 

Master  of  Business  Administration  . Martin  J.  Wistis 


Social  Work  U/  r  ^ 

DcSann0i  EdUCa,i^  Week  Praams  °nS'  AC,i"9 

Department  of  "Evening  Classes . °  Chris  Poulos 

Chairman  _ 

Department  of 'independent' Study .  Santiago 

Chairman  ....  y  _ 

° SiZ,™  01  Wei 

°cSa™  01  Conle™"“>  S"i  woSl,o“,0n  L  Sha,p 
Department  of 
Programs 
Chairman 

Department  of  Travel  Study" 

Chairman 
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Study  Abroad  and 


Bert  Gividen 
Extended  Campus 

.  Joe  Baker 


■S^^W-e^-sSSa0-’1*' 
"SasS  €orai„i„0  BBS*  A"*'s“ 

. R-  Jan  Thurston 

College  Advisement  Centers 

Biological  and  Agricultural  Sciences 

Business  .  Audrey  L.  Megerian 

Education  ..  A""C-"  ^e99V  Card 

I*™**  %SSS 

fss  as?*®** 

Social  Sciences  . P.e  ,  M.  Down 

. Merle  T.  White 

Preprofessional  Advisement 

Dentistry  . 

Law  . Con  D.  Bloxham 

Medicine  . Monroe  J.  Paxman 

Occupational' Therapy';;; . £°"?oB!-0xharn 

Physical  Therapy  . .  .  §■  Francis 

Veterinary  Medicine"..".'. . 5“  ?hn  prancis 

I  HSfn9ineerin9'  DentalHygiene  H°°PeS 

Health  Administration,  Optometry9 
|  Pharmacy.  Physician’s  Assistant 

Podiatry,  and  Public  Health  . . Don  D  Bloxham 

Research  Centers  and  Institutes 

^  Taft  Benson  Agriculture  and .  9®y 

Business  and  Economic  Res'^ch  Cen^er  E"SWOr,h 


Other  Areas  of  Service 

Admissions  and  Records 
Admissions  ..  .  .. 

School  Relations  . Jeffrey  M.  Tanner 

Financial  Aids  . F"  D'  Mark  Barton 

Assistant  Registrar,  Records  and .  A  S,evenson 

Graduation  ....  0 

aSSST  . . . . 

Entertainment  Division  . R?9erAUiley 

Director  of  Athletics  . K,k.Nevlel1  Day'ey 

Administrator  of  Women's  AthietiA . blen,C  Jucke« 

Payroll  Director  Atnietics . Lu  Wallace 

Personnel  Services . .  ScarPino 

Equal  Employment  ..  KA  KA  n 

Employment  . ^  Myrna  M.  Pratt 

Campus  Safety . ;A/°?nald  R-  Lyman 

Placement  Center  . Wallace  R‘  Hansen 

Public  Affairs  (Campus  ToursS .  n  Wayne  Hansen 

Public  Communications  (News  Bureau) Geor9e  H’  Bowle 

Security/Police  and  Traffir  D  Raul  c  R,chards 

Student  Life  . Robert  W.  Kelshaw 

Academic  Standards  .  u  ,  ^ 

Counseling  Center  . d-  V  ‘  Gerald  J.  Dye 

International  Office . RiGjiard  W‘  Johnson 

Multicultural  Education .  ,£  Swenso  n 

Student  Health  Service . Clovd  r' °/]n  R  .Maestas 

Veterans  and  Selectiye  Se^ce"::::^^.^!^ 


Faculty  Emeriti 


Cancer  Research  Center  oVKSOn 

^Rne  Ads3”0"8  Research  Center.' R°blns 

David  °-  McKay  institute  okEducation"  '  "  Wayne  PaCe 

^mily  and  Demographic  Research  tnsLte"  M°nd,ranS 

^unfa^ilties^  ln,ercultural  Research  CenteT,3  d  M  Bahr 

^Sciences  R°9ers 

w  Lowe 

^SuctionUdie®Scenter:  R’e'‘9ious  Th°maS  G'  Alexander 

'"^  '^Sfudies  in  values  and' . B'iS  T  Rasmussen 

H^cVm'caMns.i.ute . Victor  Brown,  Jr. 

^°meat''s  Research  Instttute® . .  .^.T . K. . 


^Mtion31/ i  gem  A|sis'an' Pro'ess°r  Emeritus.  Art  Edu- 
M.A  Columbia  wSlsIr  UniVerSity’  1935’' 
MarRk -K’  DAII®n  Professor  Emeritus.  Psycholoov  (19*6) 
Rt’alnfnMl?i1am  Youn9  University,  1926  MA  PhD 
BhufiS,  e  diHl"vers,,y.  ,935'  1955.  ’  D- 

"enttl968?BASfnC,0r  fme,ri,us’  ln,erior  Environ- 
*Enld  R  Annlre  A  ’  University  of  California,  1931 
*  rl^Lv*  Anderson  Assistant  Professor  Emeritus  fip 
mentary  Education  (1968)  BS  MA  ph  n  iuiT 

State  University,  1951,  1956  1972  dD"  U  ah 

«1943a)%AsdMSc;PrR0,eSKSOr  Evmen,us’  Art  Education 
194T-  Fri  n’  ii^  ’  Rn9^am  Young  University,  1942 

NaBunse,neT^°Erdu»  feP^  E-„us ’ 

^59ephyD  Un61  b!Af  Co,orado  S^eamCo^eUge9 
RhD-  University  of  North  Dakota  1Q71  y  ’ 

"IS  *|?,7  ProSISs.  HO,. 

1929  ^  ’  ®r,9dam  Young  University 

■^ttTBwrar  srs,^ 

Sity  of  California.  1939.  1940,1953  D  ’  Umver’ 

fl  B  SS'  BnnhamPY°,eSSOr  Emeritus.  Sociology  (1938) 

, ,  .  '  Bn9ham  Young  University  1925-  MA  Phn 

Francnesepl,yB0fl,HS.0U,,lern  Cali,ornia  ^1^'  Ph'°- 
ranees  P.  Barlow  Assistant  Professor  Emeritus  rhiin 

s^ir  Fs  Ksrssfisfte 

SHE 

n°:  ^T“cr,9 

'1„Ao  r  ^rStex&ss  'is 

Ph.D..  University  of  California.  Berkeley.  1940.' 
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Anthony  I.  Bentley,  Jr.  Assistant  Professor  Emeritus, 
Ancient  Scripture  (1954)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity,  1930;  M.A.,  University  of  Southern  California, 
1941. 

Joseph  T.  Bentley  Professor  Emeritus,  Accounting 
(1953)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1928, 
1954;  CPA,  University  of  Utah,  1946. 

William  E.  Berrett  Professor  Emeritus,  Church  History 
and  Doctrine  (1948)  A.B.,  L.B..  J.D.,  University  of 
Utah,  1924.  1933,  1966;  Hon.  L.D.,  Brigham  Young 
University,  1965. 

,:cHarold  J.  Bissell  Professor  Emeritus,  Geology  (1948) 
B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1934;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Iowa,  1936,  1948. 

Jacob  Bos  Instructor  Emeritus,  Music  (1953). 

Reed  H.  Bradford  Professor  Emeritus.  Sociology  (1946) 
B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1937;  M.A.,  Loui¬ 
siana  State  University,  1939;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard 
University,  1941,  1946. 

Ralph  A.  Britsch  Professor  Emeritus,  Humanities  and 
Comparative  Literature  (1938)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham 
Young  University,  1933,  1951. 

Loren  C.  Bryner  Professor  Emeritus,  Chemistry  (1935) 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1928,  1930; 
Ph.D.,  Iowa  State  University,  1934. 

Maurine  F.  Bryner  Instructor  Emeritus,  Food  Science 
and  Nutrition  (1957)  B.S.,  Brigham  Younq  University 
1928. 

Robert  E.  Bunker  Instructor  Emeritus,  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion  (1949)  B.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1937. 

Percy  Burrup  Professor  Emeritus,  Educational  Adminis¬ 
tration  (1952)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Utah  State  University, 
1932,  1941;  Ed.D.,  Colorado  State  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  1951. 

Alma  P.  Burton  Professor  Emeritus,  Church  History  and 
Doctrine  (1959)  B.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1948; 
M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1950;  Ed.D.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Utah,  1957. 

Edwin  Butterworth,  Jr.  Assistant  Professor  Emeritus, 
Journalism  (1949)  B.A.,  University  of  Utah,  1950; 
M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1954. 

Rose  Eyrlng  Calder  Associate  Professor  Emeritus,  En¬ 
glish  (1965)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1932; 
M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1936;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
California,  1944. 

Ara  Om  Call  Assistant  Professor  Emeritus,  Food  Sci¬ 
ence  and  Nutrition  (1965)  B.S.,  Iowa  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  1933;  M.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1944. 

Jennie  Campbell  Associate  Professor  Emeritus,  Educa¬ 
tion  (1952),  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1928; 
M.A.,  Teachers’  College,  Columbia  University,  1936. 
Kenneth  L.  Cannon  Professor  Emeritus,  Child  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Family  Relationships  (1956)  B.S.,  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University,  1935;  M  S.,  Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 
College,  1948,  1954. 

G.  Alvin  Carpenter  Professor  Emeritus,  Agricultural 
Economics  (1970)  B.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1936; 
M.S.,  University  of  California,  1937;  Ph.D.,  Cornell 
University,  1952. 

Arthur  O.  Chapman  Professor  Emeritus,  Zoology 
(1959)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1941;  M.A., 
University  of  Kansas,  1949;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  1953. 

Thomas  E.  Cheney  Professor  Emeritus,  English  (1945) 
B.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1930;  M.A.  University  of 
Idaho,  1936. 

Margaret  Potter  Childs  Assistant  Professor  Emeritus 
Clothing  and  Textiles  (1946)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young 
University,  1939;  M.S.,  Oregon  State  College,  1949. 
Dean  C.  Christensen  Professor  Emeritus,  Educational 
Administration  (1957)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Utah  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  1938,  1948;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Oregon,  1957. 
Edward  L.  Christensen  Professor  Emeritus,  Business 
Management  (1953)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Utah,  1938,  1939,  1953. 

Harold  Glen  Clark  Professor  Emeritus,  Education 
(1946)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1928;  M.S., 
University  of  Southern  California,  1934;  Ed.D., 
George  Washington  University,  1942. 

Hazel  C.  Clark  Instructor  Emeritus.  Education  (1952) 
B.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1938;  M.S.,  Brigham  Younq 
University,  1957. 


James  R.  Clark  Professor  Emeritus,  Ancient  Scripture 
(1938)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1936 
1944;  Ed.D.,  Utah  State  University,  1958. 

J.  Reuben  Clark,  III  Professor  Emeritus,  French  and 
Classical  Languages  (1941)  B.A.,  University  of  Utah, 

Alva  John  Clarke  Professor  Emeritus,  Educational  Ad¬ 
ministration  (1938)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity,  1938,  1942;  Ed.D.,  Colorado  University 
1950.  y’ 

Morris  M.  Clinger  Professor  Emeritus,  Speech  (1936) 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1932,  1 946 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1963. 

Maxine  J.  Cope  Professor  Emeritus,  Nursing;  Dean 
Emeritus  of  College  of  Nursing  (1970)  B.S.,  MS 
Ed.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1948,  1957,  1967. 

Virginia  F.  Cutler  Distinguished  Professor  Emeritus, 
Family  Economics  and  Home  Management  (1961) 
B.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1926;  M.A.,  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity,  1937;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1946. 

Robert  Edgar  Dansie  Instructor  Emeritus,  Interior  Envi¬ 
ronment  (1972)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1972. 

Bertha  B.  Davidson  Instructor  Emeritus,  Elementary 
Education  (1950)  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity,  1950,  1954. 

Thelma  de  Jong  Instructor  Emeritus,  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion  (1957)  B.A.,  Southern  Idaho  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  1948;  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1957. 

Fred  W.  Dixon  Assistant  Professor  Emeritus,  Physical 
Education  (1928)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity,  1926,  1939. 

Mignon  S.  Domgaard  Instructor  Emeritus,  Clothing  and 
Textiles  (1954)  B.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1 943* 
M.S.,  Oregon  State  College,  1954. 

G.  Byron  Done  Professor  Emeritus,  Ancient  Scripture 
(1956)  B.A.,  University  of  Utah,  1928;  M.A.,  Ph.D 
University  of  Southern  California,  1937,  1939. 

*  Lester  N.  Downing  Professor  Emeritus,  Educational 
Psychology  (1954)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Utah  State  University, 
1947,  1949;  Ed.D.,  Colorado  State  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  1951. 

Roy  W.  Doxey  Professor  Emeritus,  Church  History  and 
Doctrine;  Dean  Emeritus  of  College  of  Religious  In¬ 
struction  (1948)  B.A.,  M.A.,  George  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity,  1938,  1940. 

Naomi  Rich  Earl  Assistant  Professor  Emeritus,  Library 
Science  (1937)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1931;  Certificate  in  Library  Science,  Riverside  Ser- 
#  vice  School,  1932. 

William  F.  Edwards  Professor  Emeritus,  Business  Man¬ 
agement  (1971)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1928;  M.S.,  DCS,  New  York  University,  1930,  1936. 

Glenn  L.  Enke  Professor  Emeritus,  Civil  Engineering 
(1962)  B.S.,  University  of  California,  1928;  Regis¬ 
tered  Engineer,  California,  1934,  Utah,  1947,  Ohio, 
1964,  Wyoming,  1965;  Registered  Land  Surveyor. 
Utah,  1955. 

Flora  D.  Fisher  Assistant  Professor  Emeritus,  Education 
(1939)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1936, 
1949. 

Alvah  H.  Fitzgerald  Instructor  Emeritus,  Religious  In¬ 
struction  (1956)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity,  1928,  1930. 

Harvey  Fletcher  Professor  Emeritus,  Physics;  Dean 
Emeritus  of  College  of  Physical  and  Engineering  Sci¬ 
ences  (1952)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1 907; 
Ph.D.,  Chicago  University,  1911;  Hon.  Sc.D.,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  1935;  Hon.  Sc.D.,  Kenyon  College. 
1942;  Hon.  Sc.D.,  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology. 
1942;  Hon.  Sc.D.,  Case  School  of  Applied  Sciences, 
1942;  Hon.  Sc.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1944;  Hon. 
Sc.D.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1954. 

William  E.  Fort,  Jr.  Associate  Professor  Emeritus,  Re,i* 
gious  Instruction  (1968)  B.S.,  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology,  1930;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Duke  University. 
1932,  1934. 

LaVell  C.  Garnett  Associate  Professor  Emeritus,  indus¬ 
trial  Education  (1946)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity,  1935;  M.S.,  Oregon  State  University,  1951  3 

Nan  Osmond  Grass  Associate  Professor  Emeritus. 
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1934. 

Eva  O.  Peterson  Instructor  Emeritus,  Education  (1968) 
B.S.,  College  of  Southern  Utah,  1959;  M.Ed.,  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University,  1971. 

Hugh  W.  Peterson  Professor  Emeritus,  Chemistry 
(1927)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1916. 
1928;  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  Iowa,  1936. 

Norma  Potter  Assistant  Professor  Emeritus,  Nursing 
(1953)  B.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1950;  M.N.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington,  1961. 

Jenniev  J.  Poulson  Professor  Emeritus,  Family  Eco¬ 
nomics  and  Home  Management  (1963)  B.S.,  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University,  1933;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 
University,  1954,  1963. 

Virginia  B.  Poulson  Assistant  Professor  Emeritus,  Home 
Economics  Education  (1950)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young 
University,  1931;  M.Ed.,  Colorado  A  &  M,  1955. 

Mima  Rasband  Instructor  Emeritus,  Education  (1952) 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1937,  1950. 

Jesse  W.  Reeder  Professor  Emeritus.  History  and  Politi¬ 
cal  Science  (1952)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Utah  State  University, 
1934,  1937;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1952. 

Russell  R.  Rich  Professor  Emeritus,  Church  History  and 
Doctrine  (1953)  B.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1936; 
M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1949;  Ed.D.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wyoming,  1955. 

J.  Morris  Richards  Associate  Professor  Emeritus,  Com¬ 
munications  (1965)  B.A.,  Arizona  State  College, 
1929;  M.A.,  University  of  Arizona,  1937. 

Antone  K.  Romney  Distinguished  Professor  Emeritus, 
Comparative  Education;  Dean  Emeritus  of  College  of 
Education  (1945)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity,  1933.  1934;  Ed.D.,  Stanford  University,  1947. 

Carma  Sandberg  Instructor  Emeritus,  Elementary  Edu¬ 
cation  (1957)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University 
1932,  1960. 

Clyde  D.  Sandgren  Professor  Emeritus,  Political  Sci¬ 
ence;  Office  of  General  Counsel  (1954)  B.S.,  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University,  1937;  LL.B.,  J.D.,  St.  John’s 
University,  1939.  1968. 

Lawrence  W.  Sardoni  Professor  Emeritus,  Music 
(1946)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1935 
1946. 

W.  Cleon  Skousen  Professor  Emeritus,  Ancient  Scrip- 
1940 (I967)  J‘D"  Geor9e  Washington  University, 

Robert  H.  Slover  Associate  Professor  Emeritus,  Political 
Science  (1964)  B.A.,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1935; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  1948,  1950. 

Oliver  R.  Smith  Professor  Emeritus,  Communications 
(1938)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1938;  Ph.D., 
State  University  of  Iowa,  1951. 

Irene  Osmond  Spears  Professor  Emeritus,  Humanities 
and  Comparative  Literature  (1936)  B.A.,  Brigham 
Young  University,  1929;  M.A.,  Ph.D..  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity,  1934,  1942. 

Royal  B.  Stone  Associate  Professor  Emeritus,  Youth 
Leadership  (1968)  B.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1926. 

Jane  G.  Storrs  Instructor  Emeritus,  Education  (1960) 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1946,  1960. 

Margaret  Summerhays  Assistant  Professor  Emeritus, 
Music  (1927)  Graduate,  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  1916:  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University 
1936. 

Russel  B.  Swensen  Professor  Emeritus.  History  (1934) 
B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1926;  M.A.,  Ph.D.. 
University  of  Chicago,  1931,  1934. 

Joseph  N.  Symons  Professor  Emeritus,  Sociology 
(1953)  B.S.,  M  S.,  Utah  State  University,  1927,  1932; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1944. 

Orea  B.  Tanner  Associate  Professor  Emeritus,  English 
(1938)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1932;  M.A., 
Columbia  University,  1953. 

Vasco  M.  Tanner  Professor  Emeritus,  Zoology  (1925) 
B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1915;  M.A.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Utah,  1920;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University,  1925. 

Wilmer  W.  Tanner  Professor  Emeritus,  Zoology  (1949) 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1936.  1937; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Kansas,  1949. 

Celestia  J.  Taylor  Instructor  Emeritus,  English  (1959) 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1925,  1953. 

Harvey  L.  Taylor  Professor  Emeritus,  Educational  Ad¬ 


ministration  (1953)  B.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1921 
M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1925;  LL.D.,  Arizona 
State  College,  1956. 

Weldon  J.  Taylor  Professor  Emeritus.  Marketing;  Dean 
Emeritus  of  College  of  Business  (1937)  B.S.,  Briq- 
ham  Young  University,  1934;  MBA,  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity.  1937;  Ph.D.,  New  York  University.  1955. 

Elvis  B.  Terry  Assistant  Professor  Emeritus,  Music 
(1957)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1933, 
1 950. 

Luclle  Markham  Thorne  Associate  Professor  Emeritus 
Library  and  Information  Sciences  (1950)  B.A.,  M.Ed 
Ed.D.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1929,  1956,  1967: 
M.S.,  University  of  Southern  California,  1958 

LaVell  G.  W.  Turner  Instructor  Emeritus,  Food  Science 
and  Nutrition  (1963)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University 
1954;  M.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1959. 

L.  Elliott  Tuttle  Associate  Professor  Emeritus,  Geogra¬ 
phy  (1936)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University 
1938,  1948.  y’ 

John  W.  Van  Cott  Instructor  Emeritus,  Botany  (1958) 
B.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1941. 

John  Homer  Wakefield  Assistant  Professor  Emeritus, 
Music  (1949)  B.S.,  M.S.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity,  1924,  1933,  1950. 

Stanley  H.  Watts  Associate  Professor  Emeritus,  Phys¬ 
ical  Education  and  Athletics  (1947)  B.S.,  Brigham 
Young  University,  1938. 

Frederick  N.  Webb  Assistant  Professor  Emeritus,  Music 
1 954*3)  A.B.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1933, 

Lorin  F.  Wheelwright  Professor  Emeritus,  Music;  Dean 
Emeritus  of  College  of  Fine  Arts  (1967)  B.S.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Utah,  1930;  M.A.,  University  of  Chicago, 
1931;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University,  1938. 

Lester  B.  Whetten  Associate  Professor  Emeritus,  Indian 
Education;  Dean  Emeritus  of  General  College  (1956) 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1932,  1934. 

Marguerite  I.  Wilson  Associate  Professor  Emeritus, 
Special  Education  (1956)  B.S.,  University  of  Utah, 
1948;  M.A.,  San  Francisco  State  College,  1955; 
Ed.D.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1965. 

John  H.  Wing  Associate  Professor  Emeritus,  Chemistry 

(1934)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1926, 

1 934. 

Hugh  J.  Woodford  Associate  Professor  Emeritus,  Phys¬ 
ics  (1968)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1949,  1955;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1966. 

Hazel  F.  Young  Instructor  Emeritus,  Elementary  Educa¬ 
tion  (1955)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1933. 

Karl  E.  Young  Professor  Emeritus.  English  (1930)  B.A.. 
M.A.,  Oxford  University  (England),  1930,  1934. 

Louise  Leonard  Young  Teacher  Emeritus,  Laboratory 
School  (1964)  B.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1926. 


Faculty 

Members  of  the  Instructional  and 
Administrative  Staff  with  Faculty 
Status 

Note:  Asterisk  (*)  indicates  graduate  faculty. 

K.  Haybron  Adams  Affiliate  Librarian  (1976)  B.S.,  MLS. 

Brigham  Young  University,  1972,  1973. 

^'George  M.  Addy  Professor,  History  (1957)  BA.  MA. 
Brigham  Young  University,  1948.  1950;  Ph.D.,  Duke 
University.  1957.  * 

^Stan  L.  Albrecht  Professor,  Sociology  (1974)  B.S- 
Brigham  Young  University,  1966;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Wash¬ 
ington  State  University,  1968,  1970. 

Sterling  J.  Albrecht  Associate  Librarian;  Director  of  the 
Library  (1971)  B.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1962;  ML£>. 
Brigham  Young  University,  1971 . 

William  Steve  Albrecht  Associate  Professor,  Institute  0 
Professional  Accountancy  (1977)  B.S.,  Brigha^ 
Young  University.  1971;  MBA,  Ph.D.,  University0 
Wisconsin,  1973,  1975. 
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University  1970  y  y'  M^u  *  Northwestern 

"ft  » 

SsMU"7ily'  1.967;  ASMT,  Utah  Valfey  HospifaT 
Donairi8'rM'f  .University  of  Utah,  1973.  Y  P  ' 
Science  ^jTh  A°'Tj ''  USA  Profess°6  Military 

SrT*1  1954 

B.S..  Ricas'colfege'^lsi^MS^R''  ?c'%nce  <1956) 
*RomanyR  9a2hDS8'  '^acuse  UnSy^gs^"9  Un" 
Assistani  DefnUSofPrs0choSo|rofBManeSS  Mana9ement; 

B.S..  Brigham  Young  UnNersity  igs^^c  °p978): 
RauC|°UA  University.  1959,  1965!  '  S''  Ph'°  ' 

yML;  A^bizu  Associate  Professor,  Music  (1970)  ra 
.  Ar,zona  State  University,  1952,  1955. 

ics  O970,rmBSrn^  tSBnZrnr0,veSSOr  Ma,hemat- 
Frank^arold5 APh^ &  ^WtaSS,  TgyT3*'7’ 

^^cation  0 97A)nB.s.  Adaho  nstrte° Cnn°r  ^ ^ 

«mBi r‘9harn  y°ung  Univemity,  i960  ^  956,  M  S" 

Mg  tyn .  ,Ay,nolp  Associate  Professor,  English  (19691 

,957' ,958: 

&£«^sr^£sss  & 

SSS3J !» UA- CMM  5“* 

B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University  1967  Ph  n  d69) 
ham  Young  University.  197! !  '  '  Br'9' 

5'AenceC(1A97h2)0n8ASS0phDe  ^°feSS°r'  Computer  Sci- 
1970.  ^  '■  Ph'0  ,  University  of  Utah.  1966, 

^^■A*^KS^^p7srs*s^ 

iSnvr&u”tesi'7- ,962:  pn  °  ■  wwwrVat 
SSS  SW“*  'fe  WWSi  Young 

J'“”  aT“1yS”r96p9'o,rr',,La”  <,97,>  **. 

1972.  Sl,y'  969'  J  D  "  University  of  Utah, 

*Mil1on  V.  Backman,  Jr.  Professor,  Church  History  and 
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Doctrine  (1960)  B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  Utah,  1954, 
1955;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1959. 

‘‘James  Logan  Baer  Associate  Professor,  Geology 
(1969)  B.S.,  Ohio  State  University,  1957;  M.S., 
Ph  D..  Brigham  Young  University,  1962,  1968. 

*  Howard  Miner  Bahr  Professor,  Sociology  (1973)  B.A., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1962;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas.  1964.  1965. 

Stephen  Joseph  Bahr  Associate  Professor,  Child  De¬ 
velopment  and  Family  Relationships  (1973)  B.S., 
M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1968,  1969;  Ph.D., 
Washington  State  University,  1972. 

“James  Eldredge  Baird  Associate  Professor,  Elemen¬ 
tary  Education  (1973)  B.S.,  M.S..  Brigham  Young 
University,  1957.  1962;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah 
1973. 

*J.  Hugh  Baird  Professor.  Secondary  Education  and 
Foundations  (1963)  B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Utah, 
1954,  1954;  Ed.D.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley 
1962.  y 

*Rey  L.  Baird  Associate  Professor,  Linguistics  (1961) 
B.A.,  University  of  Utah,  1960;  M.A.,  Brigham  Young 
University,  1962;  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University,  1974. 

Corinne  L.  Baker  Instructor.  Mathematics  (1979)  B.A., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1976. 

Joseph  O.  Baker  Associate  Professor.  German;  Chair¬ 
man,  Study  Abroad  Program  (1967)  B.A.,  University 
of  Utah,  1964;  Ph.D.,  Tulane  University,  1968. 

LeGrand  Liston  Baker  Associate  Librarian  (1974)  B.S 
Brigham  Young  University,  1963;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  1965,  1972. 

’"William  Henry  Baker  Associate  Professor,  Business 
Education  and  Administrative  Management  (1970) 
B.S.,  College  of  Southern  Utah  1969;  M.S.,  Brigham 
Young  University,  1970;  Ed.D.  Oklahoma  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  1974. 

VerDon  W.  Ballantyne  Assistant  Professor,  English 
(1963)  B.S.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1961. 
1964. 

Jae  R.  Ballif  Professor.  Physics;  Administrative  Vice 
President  (1962)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1953;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  1961.  1962. 

*B!auer  L.  Bangerter  Professor,  Physical  Education 
(1953)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1951;  M.S., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1955,  1964. 

Reid  E.  Bankhead  Professor,  Ancient  Scripture  (1949) 
B.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1947;  M.Th.,  Brigham 
Young  University,  1949. 

Willis  M.  Banks  Assistant  Professor,  American  Indian 
Education  (1966)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1948;  M.S.,  Colorado  College,  1967. 

David  H.  Barber  Professor,  Law  (1976)  B.S.,  Brigham 
Young  University,  1964;  LL.B.,  Stanford  University 
1967.  y' 

*Dee  H.  Barker  Professor,  Chemical  Engineering 
(1959)  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1948.  1951. 

’"Ruel  M.  Barker  Associate  Professor,  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion  (1971)  B.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1961;  M.S., 
Ed.D,,  Brigham  Young  University,  1964.  1971. 

Brent  A.  Barlow  Associate  Professor,  Child  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Family  Relationships  (1977)  B.S.,  MA 
Brigham  Young  University,  1966,  1968;  Ph.D.,  Flor¬ 
ida  State  University,  1971. 

Sally  H.  Barlow  (Counselor,  Counseling  Center  (1978) 
B.A.,  MSW,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1971  1973 

1978. 

’"Howard  W.  Barnes  Associate  Professor,  Business 
Management  (1964)  B.A..  Harvard  University.  1955; 
MBA,  University  of  Southern  California,  1963;  DRp! 
Technische  Univeristat  Carolo-Wihelmina.  Braunsch¬ 
weig,  Germany,  1968. 

’"James  R.  Barnes  Associate  Professor,  Zoology  (1969) 
B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1963;  M.S.,  PhD 
Oregon  State  University,  1967,  1972. 

*J-  Dean  Barnett  Professor,  Physics  and  Astronomy 
(1958)  B.A.,  University  of  Utah,  1954;  Ph.D.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Utah,  1959. 

’"Ralph  Dale  Barney  Professor.  Communications  (1971) 
B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1957;  M.A.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa,  1960;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Missouri 


’"Howard  H.  Barron  Professor,  Church  History  and 
Doctrine  (1953)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Utah  State  University 
1943.  1950;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1953. 

’"George  S.  Barrus  Professor,  Communications  (1967) 

B. S.,  University  of  Utah,  1950;  M.A.,  Brigham  Young 
University,  1964;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  1969. 

’"Wallace  M.  Barrus  Assistant  Professor,  Commu¬ 
nications  (1969)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  Universitv 
1964;  MFA,  Utah  State  University,  1975. 

Wulf  E.  Barsch  Assistant  Professor,  Art  and  Desiqn 
(1974)  BFA,  Werkkunstschule  Hannover,  1968;  MA 
MFA,  Brigham  Young  University,  1971,  1972. 

’'‘Calvin  H.  Bartholomew  Associate  Professor,  Chemical 
Engineering  (1973)  BES,  Brigham  Young  Universitv 
1968;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University,  1970,  1972 
Jewel  A.  Bartholomew  Assistant  Professor,  Nursing 
(1970)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1969;  MS 

C. N..  University  of  Utah,  1976;  Certified  Nurse-Mid¬ 
wife,  1969. 

’"Cliff  Smith  Barton  Professor,  Civil  Engineering  (1959) 
B.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1947;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Ren- 
selaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  1953,  1959. 

“James  R.  Barton  Professor,  Civil  Engineering  (1967) 
B.S.,  University  of  New  Mexico,  1944;  M.S.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa,  1946;  Ph.D..  Colorado  State  University 
1958;  Registered  Engineer,  Utah,  1949. 

Robert  Wauchope  Bass  Professor,  Physics  and  Astron¬ 
omy  (1971)  B.A.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1 950* 
M.A.,  Oxon.,  Oxford  University,  1952;  Ph.D.,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1955. 

Arthur  R.  Bassett  Associate  Professor,  Humanities 
Classics,  and  Comparative  Literature  (1972)  B.S., 
MRE,  Brigham  Young  University,  1960,  1966;  Ph.D., 
Syracuse  University,  1975. 

Beth  S.  Bastian  Assistant  Professor,  Family  Resource 
Management  (1964)  B.S.,  Utah  State  University 
1950;  M.S.,  Kansas  State  College,  1955. 

Charles  S.  Bateman  Captain,  USAF. 

*J.  Lavar  Bateman  Professor,  Communications  (1949) 
B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1941;  M.S.,  Ph  D., 

#  University  of  Wisconsin,  1947,  1950. 

Winifred  W.  Bates  Assistant  Professor,  Food  Science 
and  Nutrition  (1977)  B.S..  Utah  State  University, 
1944;  M.A.,  University  of  California  Berkeley,  1965. 
Richard  W.  Baumann  Associate  Professor,  Zoology 
(1975)  B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1965, 
1967,  1970. 

’"Richard  Smith  Beal  Associate  Professor,  Government 
(1975)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1970; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Southern  California,  1977. 

Bruce  Wayne  Beaman  Assistant  Professor,  Asian  and 
Slavic  Languages  (1970)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity,  1959;  M.A.,  Indiana  University,  1969. 

“LeRoy  Wood  Bearnson  Associate  Professor,  Electrical 
Engineering  (1972)  BSEE,  University  of  Utah,  1961; 
MSEE,  Syracuse  University,  1965;  Ph.D..  Auburn 
University,  1970. 

*"Raymond  E.  Beckham  Professor,  Communications 
(1970)  B.S.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1949. 
1969;  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1972. 

Merrill  W.  Beckstead  Associate  Professor,  Chemical 
Engineering  (1977)  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah, 
1961,1965. 

Margot  D.  Beldon  Instructor,  Physical  Education  (1978) 
B.A.,  Hanover  College,  1966;  M.A.,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  1970. 

Elouise  M.  Bell  Assistant  Professor,  English  (1963) 
B.A.,  University  of  Arizona,  1957;  M.A.,  Brigham 
Young  University,  1959. 

’"R.  DerMont  Bell  Professor,  Business  Education  and 
Administrative  Management  (1957)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University,  1955,  1956;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Southern  California,  1960. 

’"Parley  L.  Belnap  Associate  Professor,  Music  (1965) 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1950.  1956; 
Premier  Prix,  Royal  Flemish  Conservatory,  Belgium, 
1960;  Diplome  Superieur,  Royal  Flemish  Con¬ 
servatory,  Belgium,  1964;  DMA,  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  1975. 

*W.  Dwayne  Belt  Professor,  Secondary  Education  and 
Foundations  (1961)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University. 


1952,  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Colorado  State  College,  1958, 

D°in<!an98o!  Re9ni°n  Pr0,esaor'  Chemical  Engineer- 
Phn  iK  B;S.  Oregon  State  University  1957- 

Georae  C  RTn8^  °1  Cal,,ornia-  Berkeley,  1964.  ’ 

n  a  o  Bennion  Assistant  Professor  English  ri96i) 

Owen  C  t^nT  Y°Un9  Universi'y.  1949.  9  °961) 

Educat.on^  gfiptR3^'^0!63309  American  lndian 

*»«*>■ 

f mS,  w 

State  University  1959,  1961  ,A"  PhD"  0hl° 

LafMi  qD3d 'd  .  Ben*on  Assistant  Librarian  (1970)  BS 

ReedLA  BBen«nnYPU?9  UniversitV'  1965,  1971. 

R  q  'uBa  o  Jns(ruc,or.  Ancient  Scripture  (1978) 

•  ”  ^/,‘A'’  ®r,9ham  Young  University  1953  iQ7s 

StVarnt?  Pr?fe!».  Tr»..2'anTcSfc 

c,l  B  S  '  University  of  Utah  1950-  ma 

Stafford  University,  1958;  Ph.D.  University  of  Utah.' 

°D0968)  RBqr9M  aSS2Cia'e  lessor.  Anthropology 
19648  MBAS'Ph  n’  ,^n9ham  Youn9  University  ,1961 

saa* ir-&. 1956 

LaftrineC(196e3)eR  or0,f,SS0r'  Chufch  History  and  Doc- 
cth  n  (rT B  S  >  Un|versity  of  Utah  1952  m  q 

1 , 

M0963)  B?mSq  pro,assor'  Elementary  Education 
949  Ed  D'  ¥tan,'^Tam  You"9  University,  1948, 
Rrian  c’ Q  .' ’ASan  ord  Uiuversity,  1959. 

...  Gst  Associate  Professor  Enolish  nQfin^  rq 
MA„  Brigham  Young  University  1958  1962 kn' 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1971  '  62'  PhD- 

R  AGrMn,a  BoS*  Assistant  Professor,  English  (1965) 

Ph  n  ii  ■  ’  Engham  Young  University,  1963  1966' 

•»>roV0USM“raX;9(l965,  BS  Uni 

sag.  !i“: 1957  PhD  ■  «RS98  8fc& 

R°tion  n^9?B°sr  Pro,essor'  P^al  Educa- 

1958  Ed  n  BRSr'in^  S"vUn,VerS,ty  of  Wisconsin,  1954 
«Garv  RovH  Ro  Br,9ham  Young  University,  1969. 
dX  r  Beus  Associate  Professor,  Statistics  ('19671 
B.A  Brigham  Young  University  1962-  MS  Phn 
V,g,n,a  R^ytechnio  institute,  1965,  1968  '  Ph’D" 

(1971)  bT  BnSo°hCimevPr0,eS?°r'  Compu,er  Science 
Pqoa  i  *?■'  Brigham  Young  University  1961-  MS 
Case  Institute  of  Technology  1964-  Ph  n  r=ct'’ 

Western  Reserve  University  1967  ''  CaS6' 

pun ’  d  b’’  ,  ah  State  University,  1961-  M  E d 
*Rnc  Ri’  f*ennsy*vania  State  University  1965  197D 

.968,  C‘W 

CO,  1972  966’  1968,  Ph  D'‘  Universi,y  o(  New  Mexi- 

H U  970)  r’  aBI  a  Pp0feKssor'  instructional  Science 
19^4-  e  •’  f^A'’  Br,9h3m  Young  Universitv  1950 
1959:  PhPDla  ndtrnaCf,,e'  SaCrameat°  State  College, 
,ACa,e:tKsi!"^^ ^  cergfi- 

^Irigh^^g  SSSK;  STS*  (PhD2) 

niversity  of  Cincinnati,  1950,  1952.  ’  U’’ 
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f^hTniv^rBrSi,YOCl9l5°79y  19^-  Ph.D.'.  Utah 

C°?in978)"R  Rlalff m°re  lns,ruc'or.  Physical  Education 
^  ,96*  MS' 

Mae  Blanch  Professor,  English  (1959)  ra  R,i„h 

ra°dUon91966VerSi,y'  195°:  Ph  D  •  u^rsity'  of  toio- 

D°BS'  BIOTh,r  ASoS0Cia,e  Professor,  Zoology  (1978) 

,  M  S.  Idaho  State  University  1967  1969-  Ph  n 

Louisiana  State  University,  I973y  ’  '  h  D" 

f  1964^  Rnc;  Bln  Xh„am  Assis,ant  Professor,  History 
c  ■  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  Universitv  1965-  Ph 

Foreign  , nstitute  (England).  1977  V'  965’  PhD’ 

Oho  p*  r1!^  Ass,stant  Librarian  (1974)  BS  Weber 
State  College,  1966  ma  Phn  d  ■  u  weDer 
University,  1968,  1978.  D"  Br,9ham  Young 

"Dn975^aRA  BuhA  Associate  Professor,  Government 

«££<&  BdS;,r8i°Acia"„Bpn.rDr'  ssr 

RiCharUrt9MUnoerSity'  19®5'  1969,1975  "  Br'9ham 

CManagem  Bnt°(k  9*78)eB  ASSBrfnh  Pr0v,eSSOr'  8us'ness 
1Q74-  Ph  n  B  A  l  Br'9ham  Young  Universitv 

1974.  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,' 

®°°^  Professor,  Zooloqy  (19721  r  q  m  q 
Utah  State  University  1963  iQfifi-  ph  n  n  • 
of  California,  1969  6’  Ph‘D-  Un|vers,ty 

D°f  ?978LieR  AB°nen  Assisfant  Professor,  Government 

S.rol>C»,g??r72''  U“h'  ,968:  MA-  U"~" 
"w;™ 

versify,  1957,  1958,  1965  '  "  Bri9ham  Y°ong  Um- 

03  caet^ne(  faTo'^R  RSSu  ph  Tofeasor'  Elementary  Edu- 
1936,  1953  "  Bn9ham  Young  University, 

#,1^e096?)  80SWmM  SPr0pehSDr'  nleCtriCal  En9ineer- 
1957,  1961,  1964.  '  Universi,y  of  Utah, 

Of  North  Dakota,  1966  1972  '  D'’  Univers.ty 

Rodney  Seek  Boynton  instructor,  Italian  (1973)  rq 
Co9egem  1 973n9  Universi,y.  1979:  M.A..  Middlebury 

-■Rulon  L.  Bradley  Professor,  Communications  (1965) 

B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1947-  M  S  Phn 
University  of  Utah,  1954,  1962.  '  Ph  D  " 

Jerald  S.  Bradshaw  Professor,  Chemistry  (1966)  r  q 

arefi^ pho' 

‘“St  w  at 

D.Mu...  University  of  Illinois.  1956.  1962  ' 

^biology' ?i961)BSsaTiQSSnCiai!e  Profess°r.  Micro- 
1952  1953  Phn  i^T’  Er'Qham  Young  University, 

1957.'  '  D"  Univers'fy  of  California,  Berkeley, 

eT970)lABHnf^TSSOCiate  Pro,essor.  Zoology 
sity  o^llhnois ,1968  'VerS"y'  1963:  Ph  D  -  Univer- 

JaTriGM  R‘  Br^gue  Instructor,  Music  (19791  b  Mu 
L  DJilU  Rr^harnitY°Un9  University.  1967,  1978  '  *’ 

*  BA  Bhnh^mWYte  ,nlsItructor-  Mathematics  (1979) 

*i  «o  Ac  o  Youn9  University,  1959  ; 

0964)  Brs  M  Q ,ephAnSOoia,e  Pro,6ssor.  Zoology 
1959  1962,'  1970.  D"  Bn9ham  Youn9  University 

^oVngelfls^Rnnh0''  Hv°me  Economi'os  Educa- 
)  Bo.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1951; 
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M.A.,  University  of  Maryland,  1959;  Ph.D.,  Utah  State 
University,  1969 

*  Floyd  E.  Breinhoit  Professor,  Art  and  Design  (1961) 

B.S..  MED,  Brigham  Young  University.  1937,  1953. 

B.  Scott  Brewster  Assistant  Professor,  Chemical  Engi¬ 
neering  (1979)  B.S.,  M.E.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah 
1975,  1977.  1979. 

’-Robert  H.  Brey  Associate  Professor,  Educational  Psy¬ 
chology  (1978)  B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Utah,  1967, 
1968;  Ph.D.,  Wayne  State  University,  1972. 

*  Willis  H.  Brimhall  Professor,  Geology  (1955)  B.S., 

BES.  Brigham  Young  University,  1949;  1960;  M.S., 
University  of  Arizona,  1951;  Ph.D.,  Rice  University 
1966. 

*R.  Lanier  Brltsch  Associate  Professor,  History  (1966) 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1963,  1964; 
Ph.D.,  Claremont  Graduate  School.  1967. 

*Todd  Adam  Brltsch  Professor,  Humanities,  Classics, 
and  Comparative  Literature  (1966)  B.A..  Brigham 
Young  University.  1962;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Florida  State 
University,  1965,  1966. 

*H.  Smith  Broadbent  Professor,  Chemistry  (1946)  B  S 
Brigham  Young  University.  1942;  Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 
University,  1946. 

*Jack  D.  Brotherson  Associate  Professor,  Botany 
(1969)  ,B.S.,  M.A..  Brigham  Young  University,  1964, 
1967;  Ph.D.,  Iowa  State  University,  1969. 

*Steven  L.  Brower  Professor,  Sociology  (1974)  B.S. 
M.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1949.  1950;  Ph.D.,  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  1961. 

*  Bruce  L.  Brown  Professor,  Psychology  (1968)  B.S., 

M.S..  Brigham  Young  University,  1965.  1967:  Ph.D., 
McGill  University,  1969. 

Cheryl  Brown  Instructor,  Linguistics  (1975)  B.A.,  M.A., 
Utah  State  University,  1967,  1971;  M.A..  Brigham 
Young  University,  1977. 

J.  Richard  Brown  Assistant  Professor,  Elementary  Edu¬ 
cation  (1956)  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Brigham  Younq  University 
1949,  1956. 

Jack  V.  Brown  Associate  Professor,  Spanish  (1964) 
B.A.,  M.A., 'Brigham  Young  University,  1957,  1960. 

*S.  Kent  Brown  Associate  Professor,  Ancient  Scripture 
(1971)  B.A.,  University  of  California,  1967;  Ph.D.. 
Brown  University,  1972. 

Sherry  Lee  Brown  Instructor,  Nursing  (1979)  B.S., 
Southern  Illinois  University,  1969;  M.N.,  Brigham 
Young  University,  1979. 

’■'‘Thomas  H.  Brown  Professor,  French  (1959)  B.A., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1955;  M.A..  Ph.D..  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  1957,  1960. 

Victor  L.  Brown,  Jr.  Professor,  Values  Institute  (1977) 
B.S.,  MSW.  University  of  Utah.  1965,  1967. 

’••Gary  L.  Browning  Associate  Professor,  Russian;  Direc¬ 
tor,  Honors  Program  (1976)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young 
University,  1965;  M.A.,  Syracuse  University,  1967: 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University.  1974. 

Larry  K.  Browning  Assistant  Professor,  Linguistics  and 
Special  Languages  (1972)  B.S.,  Ricks  College,  1956 
M.A.,  Stanford  University.  1961;  Ph.D.,  Georgetown 
University,  1974. 

^Gale  R.  Bryce  Associate  Professor,  Statistics  (1972) 

A. A.,  Phoenix  College.  1963;  B.S.,  Arizona  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  1967;  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1970; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Kentucky,  1972. 

^Eugene  Taylor  Buckner  Counselor,  Counseling  Cen¬ 
ter;  Associate  Professor,  Educational  Psycholoqy 
(1968)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Brigham  Young  University 
1954.  1962.  1970.  y' 

*Doyle  W.  Buckwalter  Associate  Professor,  Institute  of 
Public  Management  (1968)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham 
Young  University,  1963.  1964;  Ph  D.,  University  of 
Michigan,  1968. 

Harold  S.  Budge  Assistant  Professor,  Psycholoqy 
(1960)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Utah  State  University.  1958,  1960. 

^Wallace  Don  Budge  Professor.  Civil  Engineering 
(1964)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1959,  1961; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Colorado,  1964. 

^Kenneth  C.  Bullock  Professor,  Geology  (1943)  B.S., 
M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1940.  1942;  Ph  D.! 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1949. 

*Gary  L.  Bunker  Professor.  Psychology  (1970)  B.A.. 


M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1960,  1961:  Ph.D 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1966. 

"Owen  Robert  Burgener  Associate  Professor,  Health 
Sciences  (1964)  B.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1953- 
MPH,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1964;  Ph.D’ 
University  of  Utah.  1972. 

,:M.  Dallas  Burnett  Professor,  Communications  (1958) 
B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1954;  M.S.,  Ph.D 
Northwestern  University,  1958,  1967. 

’-Wesley  M.  Burnside  Professor,  Art  and  Design  (1958) 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1941  1949 

Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University,  1970. 

"‘Wesley  R.  Burr  Professor.  Child  Development  and 
Family  Relationships  (1969)  B.S..  M.S.,  Brigham 
Young  University,  1960,  1961;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Minnesota,  1967. 

"'Robert  C.  Burton  Professor,  Mathematics  (1964)  BS 
Brigham  Young  University,  1956;  Ph  D.,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  1963. 

’-Robert  P.  Burton  Associate  Professor.  Computer  Sci¬ 
ence  (1974)  SPC,  Ph.D..  University  of  Utah,  1969 
1 973. 

‘Sheril  Dale  Burton  Professor,  Microbiology  (1967) 
BS.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1959,  1961 
Ph.D.,  Oregon  State  University,  1964. 

Douglas  E.  Bush  Assistant  Professor,  Music  (1978) 
B.A.,  M.Mu.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1972,  1974 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  1978. 

Douglas  P.  Bush  Associate  Librarian  (1972)  B.S.,  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University,  1959;  MLS,  University  of 
Washington,  1961;  M.Ed.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
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:,Jess  R.  Bushman  Professor,  Geology  (1955)  BA 
Brigham  Young  University,  1949;  Ph.D.,  Princeton 
University,  1958. 

Cynthia  Butler  Special  Instructor,  Statistics  (1979)  BS 
Brigham  Young  University,  1979. 

*Eliot  A.  Butler  Professor,  Chemistry;  Dean  of  College 
of  Physical  and  Mathematical  Sciences  (1956)  B.S 
Ph.D.,  California  Institute  of  Technology,  1952,  1956 

H.  Julene  Butler  Affiliate  Librarian  (1971)  B.A.',  MLS, 
Brigham  Young  University,  1970,  1971. 

Terrell  M.  Butler  Assistant  Professor,  Humanities,  Clas¬ 
sics,  and  Comparative  Literature  (1979)  B.A.,  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University,  1969;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell 
University,  1972,  1978. 

*Dennie  Dean  Butterfield  Associate  Professor,  Elemen¬ 
tary  Education  (1974)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity,  1955;  M.A.,  Fresno  State  College,  1962;  Ed.D., 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  1972. 

*Owen  William  Cahoon  Professor,  Child  Development 
and  Family  Relationships  (1970)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Utah 
State  University,  1963.  1964;  Ed.D.,  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  1970. 

Glen  H.  Calder  Associate  Professor,  Civil  Engineering 
(1955)  B.S.,  M.S..  Utah  State  University,  1952,  1953; 
Registered  Surveyor,  1956. 

C.  Max  Caldwell  Assistant  Professor,  Church  History 
and  Doctrine  (1978)  B.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1958; 
M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1971. 

*C.  Boyd  Call  Professor,  Physical  Education  (1960) 

B.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1950;  Physical  Therapy  Cer¬ 
tificate  from  Children's  Hospital  in  Los  Angeles, 
1953;  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1963:  Ph.D., 
University  of  Oregon,  1967. 

"‘Duane  Bowen  Call  Associate  Professor,  Computer 
Science  (1971)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1967;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1971. 

*lvan  T.  Call  Professor,  Business  Management  (1963) 

B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1958;  MBA,  DBA, 
Indiana  University,  1959,  1969. 

Sterling  G.  Callahan  Professor,  Secondary  Education 
and  Foundations  (1953)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  Uni* 
versity,  1937;  M.A.,  George  Washington  University.  . 

#  1947;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Virginia,  1953. 

William  D.  Callister  Assistant  Professor.  Mechanics 
Engineering  (1979)  B.S..  University  of  Utah,  1965; 

M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University,  1967,  1971. 

*James  B.  Cameron  Associate  Professor.  Institute  I 
Professional  Accountancy  (1969)  B.S.,  University^1  I  ; 
Utah,  1956;  MBA,  University  of  California,  Los  Ange1 
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Darral  G.  Clarke  Professor,  Business  Management 
(1976)  B.A.,  University  of  Utah,  1965;  M.S  Ohio 
State  University,  1969;  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University 
1 973. 

Roger  G.  Clarke  Assistant  Professor,  Business  Manage¬ 
ment  (1978)  B.A.,  MBA,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1972.  1974;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University  1977 
1 978. 

Robert  G.  Clawson  Instructor.  Mathematics  (1979) 
B.A.,  California  State  University,  Los  Angeles,  1963; 
M.S.,  University  of  South  Dakota,  1971. 

*J.  Halvor  Clegg  Associate  Professor,  Spanish  (1972) 
B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1964-  MA  PhD 
University  of  Texas,  1967,  1969. 

*John  C.  Clegg  Professor,  Electrical  Engineerinq 
(1961)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah  1949 
1954,  1957. 

’"Coran  L.  Cluff  Professor,  Chemistry  (1960)  B.S.,  Ari¬ 
zona  State  University,  1952;  M.S.,  Ph.D  University 
of  Michigan,  1955,  1961. 


Kent  W.  Colton  Professor,  Institute  of  Public  Manage¬ 
ment  (1978)  B.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1967;  MPA, 
Maxwell  School,  Syracuse  University,  1968;  Ph.D.! 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1972. 

Lane  A.  Compton  Professor,  Physical  Science  Educa¬ 
tion;  Director  of  Cooperative  Education  (1953)  B.S 
M.S.,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1943,  1951,  1955. 

’"Merlin  D.  Compton  Professor,  Spanish  (1964)  B.A., 
M.A.;  Brigham  Young  University,  1952,  1954;  PhD 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  1 959. 

'‘Spencer  J.  Condie  Professor,  Sociology  (1969)  B.A., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1964;  M.A.,  University  of 
Utah,  1965;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh  1969 

Curt  E.  Conklin  Instructor,  Law  (1972)  B.A.  MLS  Briq- 
ham  Young  University,  1973,  1976. 

’"Robert  K.  Conlee  Associate  Professor,  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation  (1977)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University 
1969,  1970;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  1975. 

’"Paul  Franklin  Cook  Associate  Professor,  Educational 
Psychology  (1977)  B.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1960; 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1966,  1968. 

*Charles  Garn  Coombs  Associate  Professor,  Second¬ 
ary  Education  and  Foundations  (1971)  BS  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Utah,  1962;  M.A.,  D.A.,  Carnegie-Mellon 
University,  1968,  1975. 

Paul  E.  Coon  Instructor,  Health  Sciences  (1972)  B.S., 
M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1968,  1972 

*lvan  L.  Corbridge  Professor,  Agricultural  Economics 
(1954)  B.A.,  Utah  State  University,  1946;  MS  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  1948;  Ph.D.,  Washington  State 
College,  1952. 

’"Milford  C.  Cottrell  Professor,  Educational  Adminis¬ 
tration  (1964)  B.A.,  University  of  Wyoming,  1948; 
M.S.,  Ed.D.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1956,  1961 

’"Stephen  R.  Covey  Associate  Professor,  Organizational 
Behavior  (1957)  B.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1953;  MBA, 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 
1957;  DRE,  Brigham  Young  University,  1976. 

’"Richard  O.  Cowan  Professor,  Church  History  and 
Doctrine  (1961)  B.A.,  Occidental  College,  1958; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University,  1959,  1961. 

Eileen  Donna  Cowles  Instructor,  Food  Science  and 
Nutrition  (1979)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1975;  M.S.  Utah  State  University,  1979. 

Charles  M.  Cox  Assistant  Professor,  Business  Manage¬ 
ment  (1965)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University  1955- 
MBA,  Harvard  University,  1961;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Washington,  1978. 

Soren  F.  Cox  Professor,  English  and  Linguistics  (1955) 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1952,  1956; 
Ph.D..  University  of  Minnesota,  1964. 

’"Richard  H.  Cracroft .  Professor,  English  (1963)  BA 
M.A.,  University  of  Utah,  1961,  1963;  Ph.D.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  1970. 

Marshall  R.  Craig  Professor,  English  (1953)  BS  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University,  1941;  M.A.,  Ph  D.,  Columbia 
University,  1947,  1968. 

Wesley  W.  Craig,  Jr.  Professor,  Sociology  (1967)  BA 
Brigham  Young  University,  1956;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  1967. 

’"Vern  J.  Crandall  Associate  Professor,  Computer  Sci¬ 


ence  and  Statistics  (1968)  B.A..  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity,  1963;  M.S.,  Kansas  State  University,  1966 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington,  1972. 

’•‘John  M.  Crandell,  Jr.  Professor,  Educational  Psychol¬ 
ogy  (1970)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Arizona  State  Universitv 
1951,  1957;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas,  1966. 

A.  Garr  Cranney  Associate  Professor,  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Foundations  (1979)  B.A.,  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  1955;  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1961 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1968. 

Terry  L.  Crapo  Associate  Professor,  Law  (1975)  BA 
M  A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1960;  LL.B  Har’ 
vard  University,  1963. 

Robert  G.  Crawford  Associate  Professor,  Economics 
and  Business  Management  (1972)  B.A.,  Brigham 
Young  University,  1967;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Carneqie- 
Mellon  University,  1971,  1975. 

’"Peter  L.  Crawley  Professor,  Mathematics  (1971)  BS 
Ph.D.,  California  Institute  of  Technology,  1957,  1961  ’ 

Ivan  A.  Crosland  Assistant  Professor,  Theatre  and  Cin¬ 
ematic  Arts  (1971)  B.S.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity,  1961,  1965. 

^Walter  Cryer  Associate  Professor,  Physical  Education 
(1964)  B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1952,  1959 
Ed.D.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1975. 

-Bert  P.  Cundick  Professor,  Psychology  (1962)  BA 
MS.,  University  of  Utah,  1957,  1959;  Ph.D.  Ohio 
State  University,  1962. 

Stanley  R.  Curnow  Instructor,  Physical  Education 
(1979)  B.S.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1977, 
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Anna  May  Curtis  Instructor,  English  (1978)  B.A  MA 
Brigham  Young  University,  1949,  1970. 

'‘Brandt  B.  Curtis  Associate  Professor,  Music  (1955) 
B  A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1953;  M.Mu.  DMA 
Indiana  University,  1955.  1978. 

Beverly  R.  Cutler  Associate  Professor,  Elementary  Edu¬ 
cation  (1969)  B.A.,  University  of  Utah,  1952;  MS 
Brigham  Young  University,  1963;  Ph.D.,  Stanford 
University,  1966. 

Larry  E.  Dahl  Associate  Professor,  Church  History  and 
Doctrine  (1978)  B.Ed.,  University  of  Western  Ontario, 
1961;  MRE,  Ed.D.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1968, 
1971. 


Therrin  Carl  Dahlin  Affiliate  Librarian  (1974)  B.A  MLS 
Brigham  Young  University,  1973,  1974. 

’"Delva  Daines  Professor,  Elementary  Education  (1955) 
B  S.,  M.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1940,  1947  Ed  D 
Washington  State  University,  1956. 

'Robert  H.  Daines  Professor,  Business  Management 
(1959)  B.S..  Utah  State  University,  1956;  MBA,  Stan- 
ford  University,  1959;  DBA,  Indiana  University,  1966. 

vNelson  Kent  Dailey  Professor,  Chemistry  (1968)  B.S., 
M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1960,  1964;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Texas,  Austin,  1968. 

’"David  J.  Dalton  Professor,  Music  (1963)  B.Mu., 
M.Mu..  Eastman  School  of  Music,  1959,  1961; 
D.Mu.,  Indiana  University,  1970. 

•■‘Gene  W.  Dalton  Professor,  Organizational  Behavior 
(1972)  B.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1952;  M.S.,  Brigham 
Young  University,  1956;  DBA,  Harvard  Business 
School,  1962. 

*Tad  Z.  Danielewski  Professor,  Theatre  and  Cinematic 
Arts  (1975)  BFA,  Ohio  University,  1950. 

’"Philip  B.  Daniels  Professor,  Psychology  (1961)  B.S., 
M  S..  Brigham  Young  University,  1954,  1957;  Ph.D., 
Harvard  University,  1962. 

’•‘Alexander  B.  Darais  Professor,  Art  and  Design  (1954) 
B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1948;  MFA,  Clare¬ 
mont  Graduate  School,  1952. 

John  Scott  Davenport  Professor,  Communications 
(1978)  B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1946,  1947; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  1952. 

’"J.  Kenneth  Davies  Professor,  Economics  (1953)  B.S., 
Marquette  University,  1945;  M.S.,  Brigham  Young 
University,  1950;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  1960.  _fi,v 

Fred  P.  Davis  Instructor,  Physical  Education  (ISo^l 
B.S.,  Oklahoma  State  University,  1957. 

’"Garold  N.  Davis  Professor,  German  (1968)  B.A  ,  MA. 
Brigham  Young  University,  1958,  1959;  Ph  D.  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1962. 


Haa“sicsM'andVCompI°aCtive  . P(rofe.ssor’  Humanities, 
|  .Utah  State ('962)  BS  ' 

N°Comparat!ve  'S  Classics,  and 

.  Young  University,  1972  1975  B'A"  MA’  Bri9ham 

UBasnVADBdgh^Tot>nn^ySiCal  Educa,io" 

Bartley  E.  Day  AssiSan? ^9  Un.vers'ty,  1967.  1971. 

0  978)  RsiiQ  r  Professor,  Career  Education 

1  ton  U^SyU  f967  ary  ACademy'  194*  MA  B™ 

K'  snu 2PS>v* 

,  srauar&j**  m  »i4  of  South- 
CCB|dWM.SDeaB?,gPhar!fSYounn0|TPU,er  ScienCe  (19«) 

H  PaS,ricUkni tP S6rS,,y'  194a  1952' 

(S  B.tem  YounoT,  Physical  Nation 

2WiST MA  ■ 

M  S  .  Brigham  Yj%M£mF$g  VSPpS  S 
University  of  Illinois,  1958  V'  53'  955:  Ph  D- 

°Oo  d  d  e  n  t  a  Pc  o  lie  g  e' °1 [93^  Y  L  bW  |Ceho00)  ,(1973)  B.A.. 
sity,  1940.  9  '  LLB'  Geor9etown  Univer- 

HaBA  CRmh^e  v  Assis,anl  Professor,  Law  (19591 

ui.i™W’oi”.iag  .VSSr&s"*  MA  - MLS 

,  !aS' 

ment  (1961?^S^°M  Ar0fRSSOhr’  Recreation  Manage- 
(1975)  B.A°  Bdqham^oMnnti  Pr°feSSOr’  Socio|ogy 

j  Sgfrffg*  UniV6rSi,y'  ®  .SnaMUm: 

Education  andToundatiorfSn(1  979)6Sb  a'  ?-e?on^ary 
&Syni979niVerSi'y'  ,974'  197'6;  Ph’°'  .  Purdi?e 
*n097E5)nS*  Dem°S  ,ns,ruc,or’  Clothing  and  Textiles 

’"po'lugP^sP'rgegrB ACiaBrioPh°,eSe0r’  Spanish  ^d 

1964  M A  Phrt  iCv  B  ?ham  Young  University 
1972.'  "  D"  Universi,y  of  Wisconsin,  1955. 

M  Mu  MLS  Rrinho^°vae  l-,brariari  (1970)  BA 
1968.  ’  Bn9ham  Youn9  University,  1962,  1967,’ 

n*  Professor,  Physics  (195Q1  rq  • .+  . 

State  University  194?-  ph  n  C«  yo9)  B.S.,  Utah 
,  Berkeley,  1955  '  Ph  D  '  University  of  California, 

BVS  MsDOpahDS°n,,Pr0,eSSOr'  Microbiology  (1955) 

,  1954.  "  D  ’  Un,vers«y  of  Utah,  1950,  1952! 

Ha94)L'BAOWMAPBhaSham  YPaniSh  3nd  Portu9uese 

1r  ,949:  Ph  d::  Stanford  8nters^yU"9954niVerSi,y-  1948' 

0966) ’bm?  M°MuS  nnSS0Ci?,e  Profess<>r.  Music 
City,  1957  M  Univers"y  °<  Missouri,  Kansas 

fjS  |dahorst^teAUniv^rs!tyPri°965SOM  s^vy09  (,970> 
Noh»,Versi^’  1966.  ^-S.,  Wayne  State 

sics  anVt  ^uckwltz  Instructor,  Humanities  cias 
ehgham  YoMnnPa,?"Ve  Li,era,ure  0  969)  B  A  m  a 
vard  University 9 1  g^versi,y,  1969,  19721  A.m!.  Har-' 
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“J- °ua"e  Dudley  Professor,  Physics  09561  r  q  d 

?953  Ph  D9  nniVerSi!y'  1952:  M.A.  S  UnlvefsiN 
*  James  T  n'  „Univars"y  of  Utah.  1 959.  S"Y' 

M.A.,  University  oPTarigsy0^ P(J 963} ,  B  A- 
*-°|  An'gelesf  1 963.8  Ph'°"  UniVer' 
O97S0)WBesb  ^"^ofessoLStementary  Education 
1950,  1960.  1968.  "  Bn9ham  Youn9  University, 

Th0aMu.LM.MUurhi TnivSy'^/  UtehlgA  T975. 

University  of  Iowa  1978  '  9  4'  ,975- ph  0., 

W.  Co'e  Durham,  Jr  Associate  Professor,  Law  (1976) 
Harvard  University,  1972  1975  (  6) 

ton"o  97U"Bns  AM°SC'aEed  0°^  Physical  Ed^a- 
sity,  1962,  1963,  1 975  d'D”  Bri9ham  Young  Univer- 

“S.  Olani  Durrant  Associate  Professor  ri„n  c 

\v9&BEiDM^e 

Stephen  Rwe9is'ered  ^  Univers"y' 

Slavic  "ngXasnt(1A9S7S5°)CBA  P^sor’ vAsian  and 
*  Deane's  DuH  Ph' a  "  Uni^sity  oP^aShTngtoT?9^ 
(1968)  B.A.,  unniverSsTyCofeut^0,?||4r’  ME?0n°mics 

ScoHICH9nn  S,fite  University,  1966,  1968  '  '  "  PhD” 

Sco.t.t  ,H-  Duvall  Asssistant  Librarian  09751  ra  mi  c 

Nursing  (19751  r  q  c*’  aa  s,n9'  Dean  of  College  of 

R.N..  fflsjfcss&gsi  «sr,,fw 

sity  of  Utah,  1955,  1967.  M  S-’  P  D’’  Un,ver- 

Deln  o?Schoor|  Pf^Inagemen ft? 

1959  1952  ^  ^ 

UnlversMy0?  9^^  U1S94 0 1  ^"^V^Ph.ll.^ndPai^a" 

0951)  BA. 

California,  Berkeley  1943  '  '  Un,versi'y  of 

source  Manag,ementSS0  9a78)  ra^r0-  Farni|y  Re- 
University  1966-  MA  r0rf  B'^A  Brigham  Young 

Bernardino,  1975  E  D  6  nhemSvate  Colle9e' 

1973  ’  t  U‘’  Br,9ham  Young  University, 

"Dfl9e7nBSEap°hU^hRASlOCia,e  Professor,  Chemistry 
1967  ’  ®n9bam  Y°ung  University.  1964. 

*C  and^oundatjons1!*  978)^s>r’kpFw°nidiary  Educat'on 
versity,  1962  1964  Ed fin  E^'  U,ah  S,a,e  Uni' 

*Kav  P  tcl.D.,  University  of  Utah.  1968 

ment  (1974)  B.S  r0M|S°Utahmstatee|S|0UrCe^ .Manage- 

SR  V984ephpD.  Corrielf University fia969iJn'VerS,y’  ,962' 

'cakon^  Cl 962® BS  '^hStete' T*™'  PhySiCa'  Edu' 

Un, versity  o f  U (a h  19M  Fri  n  pVe?y'  1952:  M  s- 
versity,  1978.  ^  Br,9ham  Young  Uni- 

CaS(Jf"n"0rM9tel'rlgs'  P'*-”  H““  Economics 

o  col4ln£SH*Sr  “»“r- 
'  eSm“*Kt.fS0g?TK;s1  Tcr,al 

S  oars, 

0!ntly,J9f8'  M  s-  Cornel1  University  1959 
R  R  Afd  m  ran,DEllswor,h  Professor,  English  09501 
PhD  1  in'  Br|9ham  Young  University  1951  1952- 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland,  1959.  ’  9b2' 

Nils!udieE,o°9078)  A°R0nT,’  UrAF  Pro,essor'  Aerospace 
Carolma0^.  Aap',T^  C'tadel,  Charleston,  South 
^  unrid,  iyoo,  M.Pol.Sci.,  Auburn  University  1969 

'  0  9977)  B9Ane  UEtah'a3ntda.ASn  Clate  Pr0fess0A  En9lish 

.  Stanford  University  ,973e  Un'VerS"y'  1958;  Pl’  ^ 

' J  0970)  BEA9'ma  ^a0cia,f  Professor.  Sociology 
Phn  ii  •  "  MA"  University  of  Utah  1965  iqfi7y 
BnP1 1°-'  University  of  pi„sburgh.  1971  96?' 

Ross  S.  Esphn  Associate  Professor.  English  (1964) 
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B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1947,  1949- 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1970. 

David  L.  Evans  Associate  Professor,  English  (1954) 
B.A.,  Idaho  State  College,  1948;  M.A.  Ph  D  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Utah,  1953,  1968. 

“William  Edwin  Evenson  Professor,  Physics  and  As¬ 
tronomy  (1970)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University 
1965;  Ph.D.,  Iowa  State  University,  1968. 

“Merwin  G.  Fairbanks  Associate  Professor,  Commu¬ 
nications  (1962)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity,  1941,  1964:  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
1 973. 

Vanda  F.  Fairchild  Affiliate  Librarian  (1965)  BS  Utah 
State  University,  1939;  M.S.,  Brigham  Younq  Univer¬ 
sity,  1973. 

Susan  L.  Fales  Affiliate  Librarian  (1974)  BS  Utah 
State  University,  1965;  MLS,  Brigham  Younq  Univer¬ 
sity,  1973. 

*  James  L.  Farmer  Associate  Professor.  Zoology  (1969) 
B.S..  California  Institute  of  Technology,  I960;  Ph.D  , 
Brown  University,  1966. 

Larry  C.  Farmer  Associate  Professor,  Law  (1977)  BS 
University  of  Washington,  1968:  Ph.D.  Brigham 
Young  University,  1975. 

Dean  B.  Farnsworth  Professor.  English  (1953)  BA 
M.A.,  University  of  Utah,  1946,  1947;  PhD  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California,  Berkeley,  1950. 

*Lee  W.  Farnsworth  Professor.  Government  (1964) 
B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1957, 
1960;  Ph.D.,  Claremont  Graduate  School,  1963. 
“Raymond  B.  Farnsworth  Professor,  Agronomy  and 
Horticulture  (1946)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University 
1937;  M.S..  Massachusetts  State  Colleqe,  1938: 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University,  1941. 

*J.  Earl  Faulkner  Professor,  Statistics  (1963)  B.S.,  Utah 
State  University,  1950;  M.S.,  Kansas  State  University, 
1952;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1964. 

‘■''Lawrence  Fearnley  Professor,  Mathematics  (1957) 

B  S.,  London  University,  1953;  Ph.D..  University  of 
Utah,  1959;  Ph.D.,  University  of  London,  1970. 

Paul  E.  Felt  Associate  Professor,  Ancient  Scripture 
(1957)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1942-  MS 
University  of  Utah,  1954. 

Richard  G.  Felt  Instructor,  Physical  Education  (1967) 
B.S.  Brigham  Young  University,  1958. 

Anthony  W.  Ferguson  Associate  Librarian  (1972)  B.A 
Brigham  Young  University,  1968;  M.A.,  MLS  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington,  1971,  1972. 

“Helaman  R.  P.  Ferguson  Associate  Professor,  Math¬ 
ematics  (1971)  B.A.,  Hamilton  College,  1962;  M.S.. 
Brigham  Young  University,  1966:  M.S  PhD  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington,  1969,  1971. 

Abby  Lou  Fiat  Assistant  Professor,  Physical  Education 
(1974)  B.A.,  Iowa  State  University.  1972-  MA  Briq- 
_  ham  Young  University,  1974. 

Eric  A.  Fielding  Assistant  Professor,  Theatre  and  Cine¬ 
matic  Arts  (1976)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1974;  MFA,  Goodman  School  of  Drama.  1976. 

*D.  Allan  Firmage  Professor,  Civil  Engineering  (1955) 
B.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1940;  M.S..  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  1941;  Registered  Enqineer 
Florida,  1948,  Utah,  1956. 

*A.  Garth  Fisher  Professor,  Physical  Education  (1969) 

B  S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1955;  M.A.,  Sacra¬ 
mento  State  College,  1966;  Ph.D.,  University  of  New 
Mexico,  1969. 

Chad  J.  Flake  Associate  Librarian  (1953)  B.A.,  Brigham 
Young  University.  1953;  M.A.,  University  of  Denver, 

1 955. 

*Phillip  M.  Flammer  Professor,  History  (1973)  B.S., 
Utah  State  University,  1953;  M.A..  George  Washing¬ 
ton  University,  1958;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University,  1963. 

Royce  P.  Flandro  Professor,  Career  Education  (1953) 

B  S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Utah.  1948.  1950  Ed  D 
University  of  Indiana,  1957. 

“Donovan  E.  Fleming  Professor,  Psychology  (1971) 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1956,  1957; 
Ph.D.,  Washington  State  University,  1962. 

Joseph  C.  Fleming,  Jr.  Professor,  Law  (1974)  B.S. 
Brigham  Young  University,  1964;  J.D  Georqe 
Washington  University,  1967. 


Charles  T.  Fletcher  Associate  Professor,  Government 
(1967)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1939 
Roger  C.  Flick  Affiliate  Librarian  (1970)  B.S.,  MLS 
Brigham  Young  University,  1966,  1973. 

“Jerran  T.  Flinders  Associate  Professor,  Botany  and 
Range  Science  (1976)  B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Utah 
1967,  1968;  Ph.D.,  Colorado  State  University,  1971 
'•'Marvin  H.  Folsom  Professor,  Germanic  Languages 
(1961)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  19sn 
1957;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1961. 

“Donald  W.  Forsyth  Assistant  Professor,  Anthropoloav 
(1979)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  197/ 
1972;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1979. 

‘•'Frank  W.  Fox  Associate  Professor,  History  (197n 
B  A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Utah,  1966,  1969;  PhD^ 

.  Stanford  University,  1973. 

William  Fox  Assistant  Professor,  American  Indian  Edu¬ 
cation  (1966)  B.S.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  Universitv 
1962,  1966.  y’ 

Janet  O.  Francis  Affiliate  Librarian  (1977)  B.A.  Brin- 
ham  Young  University,  1955. 

Leslee  G.  Francis  Special  Instructor,  Mathematics 
(1979)  B.S.,  Special  certificate,  Brigham  Younq  Uni¬ 
versity,  1974,  1975. 

“Rulon  S.  Francis  Professor.  Physical  Education  (1963) 
B.S..  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1952,  1967 
Certificate  in  Physical  Therapy,  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California,  1954;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah  1971 
“Kay  B.  Franz  Assistant  Professor,  Food  Science  and 
Nutrition  (1968)  B.S.,  University  of  California  1 958- 
M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1968;  Ph.D  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Berkeley,  1978. 

‘•'Joseph  C.  Free  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineering 
(1960)  BES,  Brigham  Young  University,  1958;  MS 
California  Institute  of  Technology,  1961:  Ph.D  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1967. 

“Lawrence  Reed  Freeman  Associate  Professor,  Food 
Science  and  Nutrition  (1973)  B.A.,  M.S..  Brigham 
Young  University,  1966.  1969:  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  1973. 

Connie  B.  Freese  Special  Instructor,  Physical  Education 
(1979)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1972. 

“Herbert  H.  Frost  Professor.  Zoology  (1960)  B.A., 
M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1941,  1947;  Ph.D.,’ 
Cornell  University,  1955. 

“Merrill  Franklin  Frost  Assistant  Professor,  Commu¬ 
nications  (1966)  B.A.,  M.A..  Ed.D.,  Brigham  Young 
University,  1959,  1964,  1979. 

“John  P.  Fugal  Associate  Professor,  Church  History 
and  Doctrine  (1966)  B.S.,  M.S.,  DRE.  Brigham 
Young  University,  1948,  1959,  1967. 

“Dean  K.  Fuhriman  Professor,  Civil  Engineering  (1954) 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1941.  1950;  Ph  D., 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1952;  Registered  Engineer. 
Utah,  1946,  Nevada,  1962. 

“Stephen  M.  Fuller  Associate  Professor,  Law  (1976) 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Arizona  State  University.  1966,  1967; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  New  Mexico,  1974;  SJD.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Tulsa.  1975:  LLM,  University  of  Virginia  1976. 
“Richard  C.  Galbraith  Associate  Professor,  Child  De¬ 
velopment  and  Family  Relationships  (1975)  B.S.. 
Brigham  Young  University,  1971;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  North¬ 
western  University,  1973,  1975. 

“Darwin  Fred  Gale  Professor,  Educational  Psychology 
(1969)  A.S.,  Weber  College.  1957;  B.S.,  M.S.,  Utah 
State  University,  1958,  1960;  Ed.D.,  Brigham  Young 
University,  1967. 

“Larrie  E.  Gale  Associate  Professor,  Instructional  Sci¬ 
ence  (1977)  B.A.,  M.A.,  San  Diego  State,  1967- 
1970;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1973. 

Douglas  G.  Garbe  Associate  Professor,  American  In¬ 
dian  Education  and  Mathematics  (1963)  A  S..  Snow 
College  1956:  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University, 

M.S.,  University  of  Oregon,  1967;  Ph.D.,  University  0 
Texas,  1973. 

“Andrew  L.  Gardner  Professor,  Physics  ( 1 964)  B.o  -  ■ 
Utah  State  University,  1940;  Ph.D.,  University  of  031 
fornia,  Berkeley,  1955.  0 

“John  H.  Gardner  Professor,  Physics  (1949)  B.S-.1 0  ■ 

State  University,  1943;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  umve 
sity,  1947,  1950. 
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Preston  K.  Gustafson  Special  Instructor,  Interior  Envi¬ 
ronment  (1979)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University. 

’■‘'Brent  Que  Hafen  Professor.  Health  Sciences  (1969)* 
B.S..  M.S..  University  of  Utah,  1963.  1965:  Ph.D.. 
Southern  Illinois  University.  1969. 

^William  J.  Hafen  Professor.  Recreation  Management 
(1954)  BS..  Brigham  Young  University,  1950:  M.A.. 
Washington  State  University.  1953;  DIR.  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity.  1960;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1968. 

Blaine  H.  Hall  Associate  Librarian  (1963)  B.S.,  M.A., 
MLS,  Brigham  Young  University,  1960,  1965,  1971. 

Garth  V.  Hall  Instructor,  Physical  Education  (1975) 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1968,  1971. 

*H.  Tracy  Hall  Distinguished  Professor,  Chemistry 
(1955)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1942, 
1943,  1948;  Hon.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1 971 . 

John  F.  Hall  III  Instructor,  Humanities,  Classics,  and 
Comparative  Literature  (1978)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young 
University.  1975;  M.A.,  Ph  D.,  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  1978. 

*  Larry  T.  Hall  Assistant  Professor,  Physical  Education 
(1978)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1970, 
1971:  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1976. 

Wendell  H.  Hall  Associate  Professor,  Spanish  (1966) 
B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Utah,  1952,  1953;  Ph.D.,  In- 
teramerican  University  in  Saltillo,  1974. 

Hagen  G.  Haltern  Assistant  Professor,  Art  and  Desiqn 
(1978).  y 

June  (Mary)  A.  Hamblin  Assistant  Professor,  Child  De¬ 
velopment  and  Family  Relationships  (1979)  B.A., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1950;  M.A.,  University  of 
Michigan,  1955;  Ph.D.,  St.  Louis  University,  1970. 

*W.  Kenneth  Hamblin  Professor,  Geology  (1962)  B.A., 
M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1953,  1954;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Michigan,  1958. 

C.  Mark  Hamilton  Assistant  Professor,  Art  and  Design 
(1974)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1967;  M.A.. 
University  of  Utah,  1972;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  1978. 

Kathleen  B.  Hammond  Assistant  Professor,  Nursing 
(1964)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1960;  M.S  , 
University  of  Utah,  1964. 

^Richard  W.  Hanks  Professor,  Chemical  Engineering 
(1963)  BES,  Yale  University.  1957;  Ph.D..  University 
of  Utah,  1960. 

Dorothy  M.  Hansen  Assistant  Professor,  English  (1972) 
B.A.,  University  of  Utah,  1965;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Brigham 
Young  University,  1970,  1975. 

*Gary  D.  Hansen  Professor,  Family  Resource  Manage¬ 
ment  (1971)  B.S..  Utah  State  University,  1958;  M.A., 
University  of  Minnesota,  1960;  Ph.D.,  Oregon  State 
University,  1969. 

*H.  Kimball  Hansen  Professor,  Physics  and  Astronomy 
(1963)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1957. 
1959;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley.  1966. 

H.  Reese  Hansen  Professor,  Law;  Associate  Dean  of 
Law  School  (1974)  B.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1964; 
J.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1972. 

John  L.  Hansen  Assistant  Professor,  Recreation  Man¬ 
agement  (1966)  B.S.,  MRE,  Brigham  Younq  Univer¬ 
sity,  1964,  1966. 

Lee  Duane  Hansen  Professor,  Chemistry  (1972)  B.S., 
Ph.D.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1962,  1965. 

Paul  Mark  Hansen  Assistant  Professor,  Electrical  Engi¬ 
neering  (1974)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Utah  State  University 
1972,  1974. 

’’•‘Richard  A.  Hansen  Professor.  Mathematics  (1967) 
B.S..  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah.  1959.  1961 
1965. 

*Garry  Ray  Hardy  Assistant  Professor,  Elementary  Edu¬ 
cation  (1970)  B.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1961:  M.S.. 
Brigham  Young  University,  1970;  Ed.D.,  University  of 
Houston,  1977. 

*John  W.  Hardy  Associate  Professor,  Institute  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Accountancy  (1969)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young 
University,  1964;  MBA,  Indiana  University,  1966; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas,  1972;  CPA. 

^Kenneth  R.  Hardy  Professor,  Psychology  (1954)  B.A., 
M.A.,  University  of  Utah.  1948,  1949;  Ph.D.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan,  1954. 


’Trank  W.  Harmon  Professor,  Elementary  Education 
(1963)  B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1952,  1956 
Ed.D.,  Columbia  University,  1964. 

Rondo  S.  Harmon  Assistant  Professor,  American  Indian 
Education  (1968)  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity,  1949,  1952. 

*Callis  R.  Harms  Associate  Professor,  Elementary  Edu¬ 
cation  (1960)  B  S.,  M.Ed  ,  Brigham  Young  University 
1952,  1956;  Ed.D.,  Arizona  State  University,  1961. 

Edwin  O.  Haroldsen  Professor,  Communications  (1969) 
B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1943,  1956;  Ph.D 
Iowa  State  University,  1967. 

James  M.  Harper  Associate  Professor,  Child  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Family  Relationships  (1979)  B.S.,  MS 
Brigham  Young  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  1979. 

*Kimball  Taylor  Harper  Professor,  Botany  (1973)  BS 
M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1958,  1960;  Ph.D 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1963. 

H.  Jarolde  Harris  II  Assistant  Professor,  Music  (1970) 
B.Mu.,  Bethany  College,  1950;  M.Mu.  Northwestern 
University,  1954. 

*James  M.  Harris  Professor,  Educational  Psycholoqv 
(1955)  B.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1952,  1 953 
Ph.D..  Cornell  University,  1955. 

*  James  Roy  Harris  Associate  Professor,  Ancient  Scrip¬ 
ture  (1966)  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ed  D.,  Brigham  Younq  Uni¬ 
versity,  1952,  1958,  1965. 

’’•‘John  B.  Harris  Professor,  English  (1958)  B.A.,  MA 
Brigham  Young  University,  1955,  1956;  PhD.,’ 
Wayne  State  University,  1965. 

John  S.  Harris  Associate  Professor,  English  (1962) 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1953,  1958. 

Judith  L.  Harris  Instructor,  Family  Resource  Manage¬ 
ment  (1974)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1971, 
M.H.Es.,  Colorado  State  University.  1974. 

Margaret  Maurine  Harris  Associate  Professor,  Nursing 
(1973)  B.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1949;  M.A.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington,  1959. 

Phillip  D.  Harris  Assistant  Professor,  Continuing  Educa¬ 
tion;  Chairman  of  Conferences  and  Workshops 
(1972)  B.A.,  MRE,  Brigham  Young  University,  1961, 
1965:  Ed.D.,  University  of  Southern  California,  1972. 

Richard  Carl  Harris  Associate  Professor,  Elementary ' 
Education  (1975)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Utah  State  University, 
1967,  1968;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
1971. 

Susanne  S.  Harris  Assistant  Professor,  Nursing  (1976) 
B.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1953;  M.N.,  Brigham  Young 
University,  1976. 

*B.  Kent  Harrison  Professor,  Physics  (1964)  B.S.,  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University,  1955;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Princeton 
University,  1957,  1959. 

’•‘‘Betty  D.  Harrison  Professor,  Educational  Psychology 
(1961)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1959,  1960,  1965. 

*Grant  Von  Harrison  Professor.  Instructional  Science 
(1969)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1963;  M A, 
Adams  State  College,  1965;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Los  Angeles,  1969. 

"Joyce  M.  Harrison  Associate  Professor,  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation  (1969)  B.A.,  M.A.,  California  State  University, 
Long  Beach.  1964,  1966;  Ed.D.,  Brigham  Young 
University,  1973. 

*  Edward  L.  Hart  Professor,  English  (1952)  B.S.,  Univer-. 
sity  of  Utah,  1939;  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan, 
1941;  D.Phil.,  Oxford  University  (England),  1950. 

’:‘Leon  R.  Hartshorn  Professor,  Church  History  and 
Doctrine  (1965)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity,  1956,  1959;  Ed.D.,  Stanford  University.  1965. 

"‘Dorian  M.  Hatch  Associate  Professor,  Physics  (196%J 
B.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1962;  M.A.,  Ph  D  State 
University  of  New  York,  Stony  Brook,  1965,  1968. 

Gaylen  A.  Hatton  Professor,  Music  (1979)  BA. 

Brigham  Young  University,  1951,  1954;  Ph.D  ,  uny 
versity  of  Utah,  1964. 

Floyd  E.  Haupt  Associate  Professor,  Mathematics 
(1954)  B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Arizona,  1947,  Ip*;  1 

Alora  Jane  Hawker  Affiliate  Librarian  (1966)  B.S .,  ’ 

Brigham  Young  University,  1952,  1974. 
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trine  (1956)  B  A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1945,  1954:  Dd,P.,  Munster  University,  1955;  Ph.D., 
Westphalian  Welhelms  Universitat  Munster.  Germany. 
1956. 

Frank  K.  Horton  Associate  Professor,  English  (1955) 
B.A..  Brigham  Young  University.  1951:  M.A.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Southern  California,  1957;  D.A.,  University  of 
Oregon,  1973. 

*M.  Duane  Horton  Professor,  Chemical  Engineering 
(1963)  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1957,  1961. 

Robert  W.  Houghton  Major,  USAF. 

Donald  Hugh  Howard  Assistant  Librarian  (1969)  B.A., 
University  of  Idaho,  1963;  MLS,  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  1964. 

Gary  R.  Howard  Instructor,  Physical  Education  (1975) 
B.S.,  M.Rec..  Brigham  Young  University,  1967,  1970. 

Janet  Methvin  Howard  Instructor,  Business  Education 
and  Administrative  Management  (1969)  B.S..  M.S., 
Northwestern  State  College,  1965,  1968. 

Alice  E.  Howe  Associate  Professor,  English  (1958) 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1958.  1961. 

Keith  R.  Howe  Assistant  Professor,  Institute  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Accountancy  (1979)  B.A.,  MBA,  University  of 
Utah,  1972,  1976;  DBA,  Arizona  State  University, 
1979 

"Robert  J.  Howell  Professor,  Psychology  (1952)  B.A., 
M.A..  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1948.  1949,  1951. 

Joyce  W.  Howells  Affiliate  Librarian  (1971)  B.S.,  MLS, 
Brigham  Young  University,  1960,  1968. 

*  Ernest  D.  Hubbard  Professor,  Institute  of  Professional 
Accountancy  (1959)  B.S.,  Utah  State  University, 
1952;  MBA.  University  of  Utah,  1959;  Ph.D.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington,  1967. 

"Clayton  S.  Huber  Associate  Professor.  Food  Science 
and  Nutrition  (1976)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Utah  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  1962,  1963;  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  1968. 

"Lloyd  Eugene  Hudman  Professor,  Geography  (1970) 
B.S..  University  of  Utah,  1964;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Kansas,  1968.  1970. 

"DeVerl  S.  Humphreys  Professor,  Electrical  Engineer¬ 
ing  (1964)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1955; 
M.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1957;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Il¬ 
linois,  1963. 

"Curtiss  R.  Hungerford  Associate  Professor,  Educa¬ 
tional  Administration  (1977)  B.A.,  Stanford  University; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Southern  California,  1956, 

1967. 

"O.  Glade  Hunsaker  Associate  Professor,  English 
(1964)  B.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1960;  M.A.,  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University,  1964;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Il¬ 
linois,  1970. 

"H.  Keith  Hunt  Professor.  Business  Management 
(1975)  B.S..  MBA,  University  of  Utah,  1961,  1962; 
Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University,  1972. 

"Donald  Richard  Hurley  Associate  Professor,  Health 
Sciences  (1971)  B.S..  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity,  1963.  1964;  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
1971. 

"Norman  F.  Hyatt  Professor.  Educational  Administration 
(1970)  B.S..  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1948, 
1949;  Ed.D..  University  of  Oregon,  1964. 

"Paul  V.  Hyer  Professor.  History  (1957)  B.A.,  Brigham 
Young  University.  1951;  M.A..  Ph.D.,  University  of 
California,  1953,  1960. 

"Carlton  A.  Infanger  Professor,  Agricultural  Economics 
(1964)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Montana  State  College, 
1955.  1956,  1964. 

"Cregg  F.  Ingram  Associate  Professor,  Educational 
Psychology  (1975)  B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Utah, 

1968,  1970;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Kentucky,  1974. 

"Dillon  K.  Inouye  Assistant  Professor,  Instructional  Sci-  , 

ence  (1978)  B.S..  Brigham  Young  University.  1973; 
Ph.D.,  Stanford  University,  1978. 

"Patricia  C.  Isaacs  Assistant  Professor,  Nursing  (1977) 
BSN,  M.N.,  University  of  Utah,  1975.  1977. 

L.  Dwight  Israelsen  Assistant  Professor,  Economics 
(1973)  B.A.,  Utah  State  University,  1969;  Ph.D..  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1979. 

"Evan  Leon  Ivie  Professor.  Computer  Science  (1979) 
B.S..  BES,  Brigham  Young  University,  1956:  M.S., 
Stanford  University,  1957;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology,  1966. 


"Reed  McNeil  Izatt  Professor.  Chemistry  (1956)  BS 
Utah  State  University,  1951;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  1954. 

"Richard  H.  Jackson  Professor,  Geography  (1969) 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1965,  1966 
Ph  D.,  Clark  University,  1970. 

"T.  Wendell  Jackson  Associate  Professor.  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  (1968)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University 
1956;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University,  1968. 

W.  Burke  Jackson  Assistant  Professor,  Business  Man¬ 
agement  (1973)  B.S.,  Yale  University,  1963;  MBA 
Rutgers  University.  1964;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity,  1968,  1978. 

Briant  S.  Jacobs  Professor,  English  (1946)  B.A.,  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University,  1939;  Ph.D.,  State  University 
of  Iowa,  1944. 

"James  S.  Jacobs  Associate  Professor,  Elementary 
Education  (1976)  B.A.,  University  of  Utah,  1968 
M.A.,  Stanford  University,  1970;  Ed.D.,  University  of 
Georgia,  1978. 

"Phyllis  C.  Jacobson  Professor,  Physical  Education 
(1957)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1953.  1 954 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1971. 

"Sechin  Jagchid  Professor,  History  (1972)  Graduate 
degrees,  Peking  University. 

Sherald  W.  James  Assistant  Professor,  Health  Sciences 
(1962)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Brigham  Young  University 
1956,  1962,  1964.  y' 

"Ronald  D.  Jamison  Professor,  Mathematics  (1963) 
B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1957;  Ph.D.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Utah,  1965. 

"Boyd  O.  Jarman  Professor,  Physical  Education  (1969) 
B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1954;  M.S.,  Ed.D. 
University  of  Oregon,  1959.  1965. 

"Donald  Karl  Jarvis  Professor,  Russian  (1970)  B.A 
Brigham  Young  University,  1964;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 
University,  1970. 

"August  W.  Jaussi  Professor,  Zoology  (1962)  B.S., 
University  of  Idaho,  1953;  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity,  1955;  Ph  D.,  Oklahoma  State  University 
1960. 

"Duane  E.  Jeffery  Associate  Professor,  Zoology  (1969) 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1962,  1963;  M.A.. 
Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1966,  1972. 

Jean  R.  Jenkins  Assistant  Professor,  Theatre  and  Cine¬ 
matic  Arts  (1967)  B.A..  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity,  1947.  1966. 

Ronda  H.  Jenkins  Associate  Professor,  Industrial  Edu¬ 
cation  (1949)  B.S.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1955,  1966. 

"Clayne  R.  Jensen  Professor,  Physical  Education  and 
Recreation  Education:  Dean  of  College  of  Physical 
Education  (1964)  B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Utah, 
1952,  1956:  Ed.D.,  Indiana  University,  1963. 

"De  Lamar  Jensen  Professor,  History  (1957)  B.A.. 
Brigham  Young  University,  1952;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  1953,  1957. 

Denmark  C.  Jensen  Assistant  Professor,  Career  Edu¬ 
cation;  Coordinator  of  Student  Special  Services 
(1969)  B.S.,  University  of  Idaho,  1943;  MS.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nebraska,  1970;  Ed.D.,  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity,  1978. 

"Don  C.  Jensen  Associate  Professor,  French  (1963) 
B.A..  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1960,  1963; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1972. 

"Gary  L.  Jensen  Associate  Professor,  Physics  (1966) 
B.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1958;  M.S.,  Ph.D..  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan.  1960,  1964. 

Gordon  Kay  Jensen  Assistant  Professor.  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  (1969)  B.A..  Brigham  Young  University, 
1963;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1966. 
1975. 

James  A.  Jensen  Curator,  Earth  Science  Museum 
(1961);  Hon. Sc. D.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1971. 

Larry  C.  Jensen  Professor,  Psychology  (1965)  B.S., 
M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1960,  1961:  Ph-^ 
Michigan  State  University,  1966. 

"Marcus  Martin  Jensen  Professor.  Microbiology  (1969) 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1952,  1954:  Ph  D.,  j 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  1961. 

"Margaret  Rae  Jensen  Assistant  Professor.  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Education  (1976)  B.S.,  Utah  State  University,  | 


1976  ^  ^  Ph  D.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1971, 

**?19701  r'r  JMc^?ni  Associate  Professor,  Nursing 
Marv'B0  JenS«»^  aN’  Universi,y  of  Utah,  1960,  1968  9 

Ton  dgsTB  rPr°'essor'  Physical  Educa- 

MA  Briaham  Yonnn  n  C°  96  °'  Missouri'  1939: 
Blrhawi' n  i  am  Youn9  University,  1963. 

Richard  D.  Jensen  Affiliate  Librarian  (19711  B  9  mi  r 

"Vem9  uam /0Un9  Universify,  1970,  1976. 

and  Career'SRi,,r^0,eSSl2r'  Educa,ional  Psychology 
ter  (19491  R  S^ivpr'  CDoun.selor'  Counseling  Cen- 
1948  1 950  Frt  n  Yi8; '  ®['9ham  Young  University, 
rinri,  nl  ,  '  Ed-D-  University  of  Colorado  1957 

G  hLm°vJenS??  Ass°ciate  Librarian  (1954)  BS  Brio 
si?ymiY9°54n9  Un'VerSi,y'  1950:  M-S-.  Columbia  UnNe?- 

JanRr*JenSvn  Assistant  Librarian  (1976)  BA  MA 
.  bia95nNe^tyni966VerSi,y'  1958'  1960:  Colum- 

Emnircati,ons'(1J9e7riTR%  Affis!ant.  Professor.  Commu- 
I  M.A Wisconsin,  I960; 

College  1965ABAateMlRraRianh(1978)  A'A"  Merced 
197191977  5'  BA'  MLS'  Br,9ham  Young  University, 

tRRnA  *m  A0hDnSKn  Professor,  Art  and  Design  (19561 
Carl-ErikM  Joh^n*ham  Y°AUng  University,  19559  1960 
0969)  B  Professor,  History 

1973  ^  ”  M'S"  Br,9ham  Young  University,  1967. 

Bn965)'BS°hMSRn  ffss(istant  Professor,  Sociology 
1965- Ph  n '  nnS"  B.ri9ham  Young  University,  1963 
da  k  V  .lohnc  U  AerSlty  of  North  Carolina.  1977. 

.*3:  MA.  P3D.  Brigham' Y<xmg  SK^TSS: 

C'Vn‘9?0|JBh(”S  *«***■  Com  mo  nica  lions 

MA  B*Lva'  University  of  Utah,  1954,  1956' 

,pi  aI'Aj'  Ingham  Young  University,  1 972 

srSSSw 

#  University  of  Utah,  1968  '  PhD'' 

6F'(1B9r72n)‘  BJShnMS  Ashsoncia'|  P^fassor,  Microbiology 
1966  1967'  1970'  D"  Br'9har"  Y0Ung  Univer4 
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““iSIW^u'?^:'  Po;d  Scl“ce 

versitv  1966  iQR7  BDS,:mM'S"  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity,  1955,  1957;  Ph,D„  Ohio  State  University, 

LyTonE'(lJ9°6hriSRnAASoOCi^e  Professor,  Career  Educa- 
MA  Phn  ,BA'  B"9ham  Young  University,  1958 

M  Dai«  i^i?"  Un,yers"y  of  U,ah'  1959'  1962. 

’  Da®  Instructor,  Mathematics  (1979^  r  q 

Brigham  Young  University!  1954  (  }  B'S- 

(igref  RaRS  i°h"son  Assistant  Professor,  Sociology 
Phn  i^.’-8''  Bn9ham  Young  University,  1971-  MA 
•Richard  W  lohic01 f  Washington.  1 972.  1 976.  '  ’ 

Psychobov  5,YartorSSOn'ate  Pro,essor'  Educational 
bycnoogy.  Director,  Counseling  Center  (19681 

S^veS^MS0',1!96'  1959  BS' 

Ph  D  Rrinham^v^8''  University  of  Wisconsin,  1964- 
‘Norm »„  „  9ham  Young  University,  1968. 

Sc7ence  (197nhnBSAn  £SSOhCia,e  Pro,essor.  Animal 
1966  MS  PhnBAn  Bn9harp  Young  University, 

1971  •’  mra”  i  |  h  D-  0re9°n  State  University,  1967 
»VQnn  ’  ,  Bnivers,ty  of  Utah.  1969. 

t"  °Je  0y97S7)iS,Ban<!  PrS,eShS°r'  A9r0nomy  and  Hor- 
1 970-  M  S  Ph  n  S'in  Br'9ofm  Young  University, 

I97g  ’  Ph  D-’  ,owa  State  University,  1974, 

°MU9S,aSPhEn  JR?®h  Pr°fessor-  Physics  (1964)  B  S 
1964  D”  8  gham  Young  University,  1957,  1959, 

>J'ca.l,Conao96nBSASMsa,eRPr,0,essSr'  Physical  Eda' 

’951  1956  Fft  nrvjS'  '  Bn9ham  Young  University. 

•  1955'  Ed  D-  Colorado  State  College,  1967. 


-Kenneth  Oscar  Jones  Associate  Professor  Education 

m  q  yf»°^9oy  (197°)  B  A  •  University  of  Utah  ?967- 
MS..  Utah  Slate  Universitv  ions-  hn  '  ;..  9  ■ 


?&  ?9?0  Ph'D-  Unte,s”. 

*J'n953i  B??|S°Bnre,0,,?S“,'  Ele"**'  Engineering 
ccc  nun'  BSEE.  University  of  Utah  1944  iq47y 

K  pfm  '  ,Pt^D"  Purdue  Universify,  1948,  1951  ' 

'  ha!!  v°rdan  Assistant  Librarian  (1964)  BS  Brio- 

.  ,964:  MLa  « 

Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1969,  1978 
Cl,v®  1 3-  Jorgensen  Professor.  Zoology  (i960)  BS 
M.S.,  Bripham  Young  University.  1954  1957-  Ph  D 
Oregon  Stale  University,  1964  '  h  D'' 

TextileJs°7ie9n4S|r  rr^r'6  Professor'  Clothing  and 
948 MR  B  S-oBr,gham  Youn9  University 
'  ’  iai-S--  Kansas  State  College.  1954-  Ph  n 

Texas  Women  s  University  1965  *' 

*19771 B  S°TrS??  Ass,stanl  Professor.  Nursing 
a  B.S  ' M-S.,  University  of  Utah,  1947  1975  y 
A.  Olavr  Julkunen  Instructor.  Physical  Education  (1975) 
RirhJrH  Br'9ham  Young  University,  1971. 

Ilf.r^  dust  Professor.  Economics  (1979)  BS  Ok 
lahoma  Stale  Universify  1969'  MA  Phn  iioi, 
sity  of  California,  1971,  1972  '  ''  Un'Ver‘ 

R,Cnicat'ionsW(,l976ai9eRAASSRS,aK  Profess°r.  Commu- 
iQftafl°ySA^  n7.32  B  A-  Brigham  Young  Universitv 

1968  M.A. ,  Fairfield  University,  1973. 

-Percy  G.  Kalt  Professor,  Music  (1966)  BS  M  Mu 

Essen#* ,9s7-  ««*w  &ars 

<  K  e n c e s °n  9 7 rf  uTT  Professor'  Health  Sci- 

1969  1970  PhBn”n  S-  Bogham  Youn9  University, 
*RirharH  PhAD"  0re9on  S{ate  University,  1975 

Richard  S.  Kay  Associate  Professor,  Secondary  f’hm 
cation  and  Foundations  (19721  RS  n/i  c  m  Y  Puu- 
of  H*ah.  1965.  1 969Pph.D.9  Rjrdue  University1 '1^7^ 

(7®75)  B  Ae!uK  nCia,e  Professor.  Economics 
(lurb)  d.A.,  Utah  State  University,  1971;  ph  D 
^  sachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  1975  ° 

oCao^s  neQ71fSI0Aia,eDPro,essor'  Germanic  Lan- 
?Qfi7  Dh  n9D  ■  B  A  l  Br'9bam  Young  Universitv 
*bJL9.6?-  ^.h  D,  "  Prmceton  University.  1971  y' 

havio;  me69t  ASR°Clare  pro,efor'  Organizational  Be- 
ma  d  •  u  ^  AS'  Carbon  Jr.  College.  1961-  BS 
M.A  Brigham  Young  University,  1963  1966  Ph  D 
Purdue  University,  1974.  '  U  ’ 

Hans-Wilhelm  Kelling  Professor,  Germanic  I  an. 

ham9<v  Abitur-  Germany,  1952;  BA  Briq- 

ham  Young  University,  1958;  M.A.,  PhD  Stanford 
University,  1960,  1967.  ’  ^ianTord 

Blf1962lCR  R  eiH  .Pro'esfor.  Educational  Psychology 
(1962)  B.S.,  Idaho  State  College,  1952-  M  S  Brin 

,955:  n°~ 

J'  mem  (1977?  hPro(evssor'  Business  Manage- 

mra  V,  77)  °  s  -  Brigham  Young  University  1965 

,  s&.fsr1'  u,ah' ,96a phD- 

SUSst  of  UtanhneiyqRRS,rMC,A0r'  oMuS:C  (1977>  B'S"  Univer- 
1978  U  h'  966  M  A"  Bn9ham  Young  University, 

Kennington  Assistant  Professor.  Nursina 
(1967)  8. S  Brigham  Young  University.  1956'  Maste9 
lohn  o«h'n?'  University  of  Washington,  1964 

BA  M6*1  lR^nhlnStvCt°r'  McKay  lns,i,tJfe  (1973) 
mo'  eL  e'  Brigham  Young  University,  1968,  197(7 
u  M  Bd  D  -  Indiana  University,  1972.  1973 
Edward  L.  Kimball  Professor,  Law  (1973)  BS  LL  R 
Umversity  of  Utah,  1953,  1955:  LLB  SjD  Uwei 
sity  of  Pennsylvania,  1959  1962 

(19D6°7?BA  K‘mAbal'A^ocia.e  Professor.  French 

Ph  D  Rhnhim  v  "  Un!';ers"y  of  U,ah-  '953.  1964: 
Young  University.  1970. 

ha ™r  n  Qm7«f  r'r an,' ,  Pr0,essor'  Organizational  Be- 
navior  (1978)  B.S..  University  of  Utah.  1966;  M.A.. 
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George  Washington  University,  1973;  Ph.D.,  Union 
Graduate  School,  1977. 

Slgrid  M.  Klein  Chemistry  (1970)  M.S.,  Ph  D.,  Brigham 
Young  University,  1961,  1964;  S.E.,  Christian  Al¬ 
brechts  University,  1957. 

"Larry  Vinson  Knight  Associate  Professor,  Physics  and 
Astronomy  (1973)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity,  1958,  1959;  Ph.D..  Stanford  University,  1965. 

Leland  Knight  Instructor,  Elementary  Education  (1967) 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Chico  State  College,  1960.  1972. 

*Lennis  M.  Knighton  Professor,  Institute  of  Public  Man¬ 
agement  (1971)  A.S.,  Stevens  Henager  College, 
1956:  B.A.,  M.Acc.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1962, 
1964;  CPA,  Utah,  1964;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  1966. 

Elmer  M.  Knowles  Professor.  Child  Development  and 
Family  Relationships  (1962)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Utah  State 
University,  1949,  1950;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 
1952. 

Kent  E.  Kohkonen  Assistant  Professor,  Technology 
(1970)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1968, 
1976. 

^Roland  H.  Koller  II  Associate  Professor,  Economics 
(1969)  B.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1962;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1968,  1969. 

Joanne  W.  Koplin  Instructor,  Elementary  Education 
(1968)  B.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1951,  M.Ed.,  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University,  1976. 

Diane  S.  Krause  Instructor,  Linguistics  and  Special 
Languages  (1979)  B.S.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity,  1975,  1977. 

Marvin  C.  J.  Kuchar  Associate  Professor,  Clothing  and 
Textiles  (1979)  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity,  1957,  1963. 

^Phillip  R.  Kunz  Professor,  Sociology  (1968)  B.S., 
M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1961,  1962;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Michigan,  1967. 

John  J.  Kunzler,  Jr.  Assistant  Professor,  Industrial  Edu¬ 
cation  (1971)  B.S.,  Utah  State  University.  1963. 

^Robert  William  Laird  Assistant  Graduate  Dean;  Asso¬ 
ciate  Professor,  Elementary  Education  (1973)  B.S., 
M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1951,  1962;  Ed.D., 
Utah  State  University,  1971. 

Connie  Lamb  Assistant  Librarian  (1979)  B.A.,  M.S., 
University  of  Utah,  1969,  1972;  MLS,  Brigham  Younq 
University,  1976. 

*L.  Gary  Lambert  Associate  Professor,  French  (1969) 
B.A.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1963:  M.A., 
University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara.  1965;  Ph.D.! 
Rice  University,  1969. 

^Michael  J.  Lambert  Associate  Professor,  Psychology 
(1971)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1967, 
1968,  1971. 

’"Neal  E.  Lambert  Professor,  English  (1966)  B.A., 
ph.D..  University  of  Utah,  1961,  1966. 

^William  R.  Lambert  Associate  Professor,  Business 
Management  (1962)  B.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1953; 
MBA,  Harvard  Graduate  School,  1962;  DBA,  Indiana 
University,  1968. 

•'Jack  W.  Lamoreaux  Associate  Professor,  Mathematics 
(1968)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1960;  M.S., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1964,  1967. 

-'Merle  E.  Lamson  Associate  Professor,  Library  and  In¬ 
formation  Sciences  (1961)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity,  1955;  T.C.,  Colorado  College,  1956;  M.S., 
Columbia  University,  1960;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah 
1975. 

Martha  A.  Larkin  Instructor,  Mathematics  (1976)  B.S 
Weber  State  College,  1973;  M.S.,  Southern  Con¬ 
necticut  State  College,  1975. 

A.  Dean  Larsen  Associate  Librarian  (1956)  B.S.,  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University,  1954;  M.A.,  University  of 
Michigan,  1960. 

*Don  H.  Larsen  Professor,  Microbiology  (1952)  B.S., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1940;  M.A.,  University  of 
Nebraska,  1942;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1950. 

■'•'Jean  M.  Larsen  Associate  Professor,  Child  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Family  Relationships  (1963)  B.S.,  M.S 
Brigham  Young  University,  1953,  1960;  Ph.D.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Utah,  1972. 

-'Kenneth  M.  Larsen  Professor,  Mathematics  (1960) 
B.A.,  University  of  Utah,  1950;  M.A.,  Brigham  Young 


University,  1956;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles,  1964. 

Ray  L.  Larsen  Affiliate  Librarian  (1976)  B.A.,  Brigham 
Young  University,  1963. 

■•'‘Vernon  W.  Larsen  Professor,  Sociology  (1952)  B.A. 
M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1949,  1950;  Ph.D. 
Cornell  University,  1957. 

^Clinton  F.  Larson  Professor,  English  (1947)  B.A 
M.A.,  University  of  Utah,  1943,  1947;  Ph.D.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Denver,  1 956. 

*Everett  Gerald  Larson  Professor,  Physics  (1964)  B.S., 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
1957,  1959,  1964.  y’ 

■'•'Harold  R.  Laycock  Professor,  Music  (1949)  B.A 
M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1937,  1947;  DMA 
University  of  Southern  California,  1961. 

*Ralph  G.  Laycock  Professor,  Music  (1953)  B.A.,  Brig, 
ham  Young  University,  1941;  M.S.,  Julliard  School  of 
Music,  NYC,  1948;  DMA,  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  1970. 

^Robert  L.  Layton  Professor,  Geography  (1954)  BS 
M.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1951,  1952;  Ph.D.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Syracuse,  1 962. 

*  Ronald  W.  Leavitt  Assistant  Professor,  Microbiology 
(1977)  B.A.,  University  of  California  at  Riverside, 
1967;  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1969;  Ph.D.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  at  San  Diego,  1975. 

Yvon  R.  LeBras  Instructor,  French  and  Italian  (1976) 
B.A..  M.S.,  University  of  Rennes,  France,  1970, 
1972;  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1972. 

Curtis  E.  Ledbetter  Associate  Professor,  Ancient  Scrip¬ 
ture  (1967)  B.A.,  Southwestern  University,  1951; 
B.D.,  Perkins  School  of  Theology,  SMU,  1954;  M.A.! 

St.  Mary’s  University,  1966;  Ed.D.,  Brigham  Young 
University,  1972. 

Evelyn  M.  Lee  Assistant  Professor,  Clothing  and  Tex¬ 
tiles  (1962)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Montana  State  College,  1952 
1959. 

*Milton  L.  Lee  Assistant  Professor,  Chemistry  (1976) 
B.A.,  University  of  Utah,  1971;  Ph.D.,  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity,  1975. 

Rex  E.  Lee  Professor,  Law;  Dean  of  the  Law  School 
(1972)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1960;  J.D., 
University  of  Chicago,  1963. 

*Terry  Nels  Lee  Associate  Professor,  Business  Man¬ 
agement  (1970)  B.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1963;  MBA, 
Brigham  Young  University,  1966;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Washington,  1973. 

Tsai-Feng  Mazie  Lee  Assistant  Professor,  Chinese 
(1965)  B.A.,  Tunghai  University,  Taiwan,  1960;  M.A., 
University  of  Hawaii,  1 972. 

*June  Leifson  Associate  Professor,  Nursing  (1971) 
B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1957,  1979; 
M.S.,  Wayne  State  University,  1964. 

'^Courtney  M.  Leishman  Associate  Professor,  Physical 
Education  (1962)  B.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1958; 
M.S.,  Ed.D.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1962,  1976. 

*Kathryn  Lewis  Assistant  Professor,  Physical  Education 
(1972)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1955;  M.A.. 
Long  Beach  State  College,  1962;  Ed.D.,  Brigham 
Young  University,  1978. 

Elizabeth  L.  Liechty  Assistant  Professor,  Clothing  and 
Textiles  (1952)  B.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1948; 
M.S.,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  1954. 

William  Reinwald  Liechty  Instructor,  Botany  (1966) 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1940,  1952. 

■^Charlene  Lind  Associate  Professor,  Clothing  and  Tex¬ 
tiles  (1964)  B.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1955;  M.A, 
University  of  Maryland,  1961;  Ph.D.,  University 
Wisconsin,  1974. 

Howard  W.  Lo  Assistant  Librarian  (1969)  B.A.,  Tam- 
kang  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1961;  MLS,  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University,  1969. 

Janice  B.  Lodholm  Instructor,  Food  Science  and  Nutri¬ 
tion  (1978)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University. 
1975,  1977. 

Charlotte  D.  Lofgreen  Assistant  Professor,  American 
Indian  Education  and  Linguistics  and  Special  La"*  a , 
guages(1970)  B.E.,  California  Polytechnic  Colleg  • 
1959;  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1973.  .• if  < 

■^Ferril  A.  Losee  Professor,  Electrical  Engineer!  y  \ 
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P-  Manookin  Professor,  Music  (1959)  B.A., 
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■"William  E.  McKell  Professor,  Industrial  Education 
(1970)  B.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1948;  M.E.,  Texas 
A  &  M.  1951;  Ed.D.,  Utah  State  University,  1970. 

J.  Glen  McKellar  Professor,  English  (1964)  B.A.,  M.A., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1960,  1962;  Ph.D.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado,  1967. 

John  E.  McKendrick  Professor,  English  (1953)  B.A., 
M.A.,  University  of  Utah,  1942,  1949. 

Lynn  A.  McKinlay  Assistant  Professor,  Communications 
(1955)  Certificate,  Postgraduate  Certificate,  Pasa¬ 
dena  Community  Playhouse,  College  of  Theatre  Arts, 
1936,  1937;  M.A.,  Utah  State  University,  1974. 

■"Gary  Francis  McKinnon  Associate  Professor,  Busi¬ 
ness  Management  (1969)  B.S.,  MBA,  University  of 
Utah,  1962,  1963;  Ph  D..  University  of  Texas,  1968. 

Max  E.  McKinnon  Associate  Professor,  Industrial  Edu¬ 
cation  (1957)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1949, 
1954. 

Marian  B.  McMaster  Instructor,  Spanish  (1974)  B.A., 
M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1972,  1975;  T.A., 
American  Translators  Association,  1976. 

■"Delbert  Harold  McNamara  Professor,  Physics  and  As¬ 
tronomy  (1955)  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  1947,  1950. 

*D.  Eugene  Mead  Professor,  Child  Development  and 
Family  Relationships  (1967)  B.A.,  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon,  1956;  M.A.,  San  Jose  State  College,  1963; 
Ed.D.,  University  of  Oregon,  1967. 

Alan  K.  Melby  Assistant  Professor,  Linguistics  and  Spe¬ 
cial  Languages  (1977)  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Brigham 
Young  University,  1973,  1974,  1976. 

Gloria  S.  Melendez  Instructor,  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
(1978)  B.A.,  University  of  Utah,  1955. 

*J.  Keith  Melville  Professor,  Government  (1957)  B.A., 
University  of  Utah,  1947;  M.A.,  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  1949;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1956. 

H.  Kirk  Memmott  Assistant  Librarian  (1973)  B.S.,  MLS, 
Brigham  Young  University,  1966,  1973. 

Russell  L.  Mendenhall  Instructor,  Technology  (1979) 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1970,  1971. 

*John  J.  Merrill  Professor,  Physics  and  Astronomy 
(1971)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  California  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  1955,  1956,  1960. 

Connie  Menlove  Instructor,  Nursing  (1978)  B.S.,  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University,  1972;  M.S.,  University  of 
Utah,  1978. 

*Paul  F.  Merrill  Associate  Professor,  Instructional  Sci¬ 
ence  (1977)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1967; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas,  1970. 

*LaVere  Barrus  Merritt  Professor,  Civil  Engineering 
(1970)  BSCE,  MSCE,  University  of  Utah,  1963,  1966; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington,  1970;  Registered 
Engineer,  Washington,  1970,  Utah,  1972. 

Keith  H.  Meservy  Associate  Professor.  Ancient  Scrip¬ 
ture  (1958)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1951; 
M.A..  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1966. 

■"Charles  L.  Metten  Professor,  Theatre  and  Cinematic 
Arts  (1962)  B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles,  1951,  1952;  Ph.D..  State  University  of  Iowa, 
1960. 

Elaine  Michaelis  Associate  Professor,  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion  (1960)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1960,  1962. 

*Louls  C.  Midgley  Professor,  Government  (1960)  B.S., 
M.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1954,  1957;  Ph.D.,  Brown 
University,  1964. 

*A.  Woodruff  Miller  Associate  Professor,  Civil  Engi¬ 
neering  (1974)  BES.  Brigham  Young  University, 
1969;  M.S.,  M.Eng.,  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University,  1970 
1972,  1975. 

■"Harold  L.  Miller,  Jr.  Associate  Professor,  Psychology 
(1975)  B.S.,  Arizona  State  University,  1970;  Ph.D., 
Harvard  University,  1975. 

Martin  L.  Miller  Associate  Professor,  Physics  and  Math¬ 
ematics  (1942)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity.  1942,  1950. 

■"Wade  E.  Miller  Professor,  Zoology  and  Geology 
(1971)  A. A.,  El  Camino  College,  1957;  B.S.,  Brigham 
Young  University,  1960;  M.S.,  University  of  Arizona, 
1963;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California.  1968. 

■"Gordon  E.  Mills  Associate  Professor,  Communications 


(1971)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1966 
1967;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1970. 

Afton  M.  Miner  Assistant  Librarian  (1972)  B.A.,  Arizona 
State  University,  1954;  MLS.  University  of  California 
1963. 

*Gayle  F.  Miner  Professor,  Electrical  Engineering 
(1960)  B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1959,  I960; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  1969. 

Rudy  Moe  Assistant  Professor,  Physical  Education 
(1959)  B.A.,  Concordia  College,  1953;  M.S.,  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University,  1962. 

Helen  Moore  Moffat  Associate  Librarian  (1975)  B.A 
University  of  Utah,  1942;  M.A.,  Arizona  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  1955;  M.A.,  University  of  Denver,  1958. 

Riley  M.  Moffat  Affiliate  Librarian  (1976)  B.S.,  Church 
College  of  Hawaii,  1972;  MLS,  University  of  Hawaii 
1973. 

*J.  Weldon  Moffitt  Professor,  Organizational  Behavior 
(1953)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1949;  M.S 
University  of  Utah,  1950;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
1953. 

Samuel  C.  Monson  Professor,  English  (1972)  B.S 
Utah  State  University,  1941;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia 
University,  1948,  1952. 

*  David  C.  Montgomery  Associate  Professor,  History 
(1970)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1961;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Indiana  University,  1966,  1971. 

■"Harold  K.  Moon  Professor,  Spanish  (1963)  B.A.,  M.A. 
Brigham  Young  University,  1957,  1959;  Ph.D.,  Syr¬ 
acuse  University,  1963. 

■"Blaine  H.  Moore  Associate  Professor,  Elementary  Edu¬ 
cation  (1970)  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1955,  1960;  Ed.D.,  Colorado  State  College,  1969. 

*Hal  G.  Moore  Professor,  Mathematics  (1961)  BS 
M.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1952,  1957;  Ph.D.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California,  Santa  Barbara,  1967. 

Sherry  L.  Moore  Instructor,  Microbiology  (1979)  B.A., 
San  Jose  State  University;  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity,  1976. 

Brad  L.  Morin  Instructor,  Mathematics  (1978)  B.S., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1977. 

’"Edwin  B.  Morrell  Associate  Professor,  Government 
(1961)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1956;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  1959,  1966. 

*Kay  S.  Mortensen  Professor,  Technology  (1968)  B.S., 
M.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1962,  1963;  Ph.D.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Utah,  1967. 

*J.  Joel  Moss  Professor,  Child  Development  and  Fam¬ 
ily  Relationships  (1961)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young 
University,  1948,  1949;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  1954. 

■"James  R.  Moss  Associate  Professor,  Church  History 
and  Doctrine  (1975)  B.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1966; 
J.D.,  Stanford  University,  1969. 

■"Maren  M.  Mouritsen  Assistant  Professor,  Educational 
Psychology;  Associate  Dean  of  Student  Life  (1978) 
B.S.,  Northwestern  University,  1961;  M.S.,  Ph  D.,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  1968,  1978. 

Heinz  P.  Mueller  Assistant  Professor,  Law  Library 
(1971)  B.A.,  MLS.  Brigham  Young  University,  1970, 
1971. 

Joseph  R.  Murdock  Professor,  Botany  (1952)  B.S., 
M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1949,  1950;  Ph.D.. 
Washington  State  University,  1956. 

*Maxine  L.  Murdock  Assistant  Professor,  Psychology; 
Counselor  in  Counseling  (1973)  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Brigham 
Young  University,  1968,  1975. 

Elaine  P.  Murphy  Associate  Professor,  Nursing  (1967) 
R.N.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1948,  1959, 

1 963. 

■"Joseph  R.  Murphy  Professor,  Zoology  (1960)  BA. 
M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1950,  1951;  Ph  D.. 
University  of  Nebraska,  1 957.  .JH 

Millene  Freeman  Murphy  Assistant  Professor.  Nursing 
(1971)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1963;  M.o- 
University  of  Utah,  1970. 

■"Ivan  David  Muse  Professor,  Secondary  Education  ano 
Foundations  (1970)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  Universny 
1955;  M.Ed.,  University  of  Arizona,  1958;  Ed.D..  u  ;  . 
versity  of  Utah,  1966.  R  A 

Peter  L.  Myer  Professor,  Art  and  Design  (1 972) 

Brigham  Young  University,  1956;  MFA,  University 
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Theresa  Overfield  Associate  Professor.  Nursing  (1978) 
BSN,  D’Youville  College,  1958;  MPH,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  1962;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Colorado, 

1972.  1975. 

Richard  M.  Oveson  Associate  Professor,  Institute  of 
Public  Management  (1976)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young 
University,  1955;  MPA,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University, 

1965,  1969. 

George  W.  Pace  Associate  Professor,  Church  History 
and  Doctrine  (1970)  B.A.,  DRE,  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity,  1961,  1976;  M.A.,  Colorado  State  University, 

1963. 

*R.  Wayne  Pace  Professor,  Communications  (1978) 
B.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1953;  M.S.,  Brigham  Young 
University,  1957;  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  1960. 
Ronald  T.  Pace  Instructor,  Animal  Science  (1961)  B.S., 
M.S..  Brigham  Young  University,  1955,  1958. 

Melvin  Deloy  Pack  Instructor,  Linguistics  and  Special 
Languages  (1974)  B.S..  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles,  1965;  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University, 

1973. 

Dennis  Jay  Packard  Associate  Professor,  Philosophy 
(1974)  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University,  1968,  1974. 
*Thane  J.  Packer  Professor,  Youth  Leadership  (1959) 
B.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1939;  M.S.,  Brigham 
Young  University,  1953;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Utah, 

1974. 

Pai  Kuei-fang  Postdoctoral  Research  Fellow.  Physics 
and  Astronomy  (1979)  B.S.,  Tsing  Hua  University, 
Taiwan,  1970;  M.S.,  Northeastern  University,  1974. 

*E.  Paul  Palmer  Professor,  Physics  (1966)  B.A.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Utah,  1952,  1956. 

Gary  K.  Palmer  Instructor,  Recreation  Management 
(1968)  B.S.,  M.R.Ed.,  Brigham  Young  University, 

1966,  1967. 

Glen  O.  Palmer  Assistant  Professor.  Institute  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Accountancy  (1964)  B.S.,  M.Acc.,  Brigham 
Young  University,  1961,  1963;  CPA,  State  of  New 
Mexico,  1963. 

■"Spencer  J.  Palmer  Professor,  Church  History  and 
Doctrine  (1968)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1952;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  1959, 

1964. 

■"Robert  Lynn  Park  Professor,  Animal  Science  (1965) 
B.S,,  Brigham  Young  University,  1956;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
Cornell  University,  1958,  1962. 

■"William  L.  Park  Professor,  Agricultural  Economics 
(1977)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1957,  1958; 
Ph  D.,  Cornell  University,  1963. 

Douglas  H.  Parker  Professor,  Law  (1975)  B.A.,  J.D., 
University  of  Utah,  1950,  1952. 

Robert  E.  Parsons  Associate  Professor,  Ancient  Scrip¬ 
ture  (1964)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1954,  1957. 

*  Robert  Joseph  Parsons  Associate  Professor,  Eco¬ 
nomics  (1970)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1964,  1966;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California.  Riverside, 
1971. 

"‘Robert  C.  Patch  Professor,  Ancient  Scripture  (1949) 
B.A.,  University  of  New  Mexico,  1945;  M.Th.,  Ph.D., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1949,  1964. 

"‘Edward  G.  Paul  Professor,  Chemistry  (1965)  B.S., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1958,  1962. 

David  L.  Paulsen  Associate  Professor,  Philosophy 
(1973)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1961;  J.D.. 
University  of  Chicago,  1964;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Michigan,  1975. 

■"Monroe  J.  Paxman  Professor,  Government  (1973) 
J.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1949. 

*1.  Reed  Payne  Professor,  Psychology  (1964)  B.S., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1956;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  University,  1958,  1963. 

Wayne  E.  Pearce  Instructor,  Business  Management; 

B.S.,  MBA,  University  of  Utah,  1960,  1961. 

Dale  Francis  Pearson  Assistant  Professor,  Sociology 
(1970)  B.S..  MSW,  University  of  Utah,  1957,  1959. 
*Darhl  M.  Pedersen  Professor,  Psychology  (1962) 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1957,  1958; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1962. 

"‘Larry  H.  Peer  Professor,  Humanities,  Classics,  and 
Comparative  Literature  (1975)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham 


Young  University,  1963,  1965;  Ph.D..  University  of 
Maryland,  1969. 

George  W.  Perkins  Assistant  Professor,  Japanese 
(1975)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1962;  M.A 
Ph.D.,  Stanford  University,  1967,  1977. 

*Keith  Wayne  Perkins  Associate  Professor,  Church 
History  and  Doctrine  (1975)  B.A.,  Arizona  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  1959;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity,  1970,  1974. 

*Devern  J.  Perry  Professor,  Business  Education  and 
Administrative  Management  (1963)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University,  1958,  1962;  Ed.D.,  University 
of  North  Dakota,  1968. 

*  Betty  J.  Petersen  Associate  Professor,  Business  Edu¬ 

cation  and  Administrative  Management  (1963)  B.S. 
Utah  State  University,  1950;  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Columbia 
University,  1960,  1971. 

*  Melvin  J.  Petersen  Professor,  Church  History  and 

Doctrine  (1964)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ed.D.,  Brigham  Younq 
University,  1948,  1955,  1964. 

‘"Morris  S.  Petersen  Professor,  Geology  (1966)  B.S., 
M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1955,  1956;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Iowa,  1962. 

Ray  A.  Petersen  Assistant  Professor,  Health  Sciences 
(1969)  B.S.,  MHE,  Brigham  Young  University,  1960 

1965. 

*Brent  D.  Peterson  Associate  Professor,  Commu¬ 
nications  (1972)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity,  1967,  1968;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University,  1970, 

*Elwood  R.  Peterson  Associate  Professor,  Educational 
Psychology  and  Career  Education;  Director,  Career 
Education  (1964)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity,  1957,  1962;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Colorado 
1969. 

*Evan  T.  Peterson  Professor,  Sociology  (1953)  B.S., 
M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1952,  1953;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Michigan,  1959. 

Fredric  G.  Peterson  Assistant  Professor,  Institute  of 
Professional  Accountancy  (1973)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph  D 
University  of  Utah,  1964,  1966,  1973. 

*H.  Donl  Peterson  Professor,  Ancient  Scripture  (1964) 
B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1954,  1960; 
Ed.D.,  Washington  State  University,  1965. 

■‘‘John  M.  Peterson  Professor,  Mathematics  (1965) 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Ed.D.,  Utah  State  University,  1961,  1964, 
1966;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Georgia,  1965. 

Kay  H.  Peterson  Instructor,  Microbiology  (1975)  B.S., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1958;  M.S.,  University  of 
Utah,  1977. 

‘"Robert  Douglas  Phillips  Professor,  Greek  and  Latin 
(1966)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1962;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1964,  1972. 

*W.  Revell  Phillips  Professor,  Geology  (1957)  B.S., 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1950,  1951,  1954. 

Ethel  C.  Phipps  Affiliate  Librarian  (1972)  B.A.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina,  1966;  MLS,  Brigham  Young 
University,  1972. 

‘"Paul  Brewer  Pixton  Associate  Professor,  History 
(1974)  B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Utah,  1965.  1967; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  1972. 

Paul  R.  Platero  Assistant  Professor,  Linguistics  and 
Special  Languages  (1978)  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Massachu¬ 
setts  Institute  of  Technology,  1973,  1978. 

•"Paul  C.  Pollei  Associate  Professor,  Music  (1963) 
B.Mu.,  University  of  Utah,  1961;  M.Mu.,  University  of 
Rochester,  1962;  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University, 

1975. 

*J.  Perry  Poison  Associate  Professor,  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Administrative  Management  (1952)  B.S.. 
M.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1947,  1952;  Ed.D.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Southern  California,  1 961 . 

■"James  H.  Polve  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineering 
(1969)  B.S.,  M.E.,  University  of  Utah,  1948.  1954; 
M.S.,  Princeton  University,  1951;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Arizona,  1966.  . 

Albert  W.  Pope  Assistant  Professor,  American  Indian 
Education  and  Mathematics  (1970)  A.B.,  San  Diego 
State  University,  1954;  M.Ed.,  Brigham  Young  um*  | 
versity,  1967;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Utah.  1977. 

■"Clayne  L.  Pope  Associate  Professor,  Economy 
(1970)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1965; 
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B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1969;  M.S.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Utah,  1 971 . 

Ted  E.  Ridenhour  Associate  Professor,  English  (1959) 
B.A..  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1957,  1960. 

*J.  Keith  Rigby  Professor.  Geology  (1953)  B.S.,  M.S., 
Brigham  Young  University.  1948,  1949;  Ph.D.,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  1952. 

W.  Dean  Rigby  Assistant  Professor,  American  Indian 
Education  and  English  (1966)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham 
Young  University,  1953,  1970. 

’•‘‘Robert  E.  Riggs  Professor,  Law  (1975)  B.A.,  M.A., 
LL.B,  University  of  Arizona,  1951,  1953,  1963; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1955. 

^Donald  H.  Ripplinger  Associate  Professor.  Music 
(1975)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1954;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1965,  1968. 

*J.  Bonner  Ritchie  Professor,  Organizational  Behavior 
(1973)  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  1960, 
1967. 

Marvin  Roberson  Assistant  Professor,  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion  (1966)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1957; 
M.A.,  Stanford  University,  1963. 

Connie  Jean  Roberts  Instructor,  Family  Resource  Man¬ 
agement  (1978)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity,  1974,  1977. 

John  S.  Robertson  Assistant  Professor,  Linguistics 
(1977)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1967, 
1970;  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  1976. 

Russell  Clark  Robertson  Associate  Librarian  (1973) 
B.A..  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  1949; 
MLS,  University  of  Illinois,  1960;  M.Ed.,  Brigham 
Young  University,  1977. 

*Roland  K.  Robins  Professor,  Chemistry  (1977)  B.A., 
M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1948,  1949;  Ph.D., 
Oregon  State  University,  1952. 

^Burton  W.  Robinson  Professor,  Counseling  Center; 
Professor,  Psychology  and  Career  Education  (1955) 
B.S.,  M  S.,  Utah  State  University,  1951;  Ph.D.,  Pur¬ 
due  University,  1954. 

*Donald  W.  Robinson  Professor,  Mathematics  (1956) 
B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  Utah,  1948,  1952;  Ph.D., 
Case  Institute  of  Technology,  1956. 

*Paul  W.  Robinson  Associate  Professor,  Psychology 
(1969)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Utah  State  University,  1965, 
1967,  1973. 

*Phileon  B.  Robinson,  Jr.  Associate  Professor,  Educa¬ 
tional  Administration;  Director  of  Resource  Center  on 
Adult  Development  and  Aging  (1959)  B.S..  Brigham 
Young  University,  1945;  MBA,  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity,  1946;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1970. 

Clarence  F.  Robison  Associate  Professor,  Health  Sci¬ 
ences  (1949)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1949; 
M.S.,  University  of  Michigan,  1954. 

*Clayne  W.  Robison  Associate  Professor,  Music  (1973) 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1962  and 
1970.  1971;  J.D.,  Harvard  University,  1965;  M.  Mu¬ 
sic,  DMA,  University  of  Washington,  1971,  1973. 

E.  Doyle  Robison  Director  of  Skaggs  Institute  of  Retail 
Management  (1976)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University; 
1952;  M.S..  New  York  University,  1952. 

*Laren  R.  Robison  Professor,  Agronomy  and  Horticul¬ 
ture  (1971)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1958,  1959;  Ph.D  ,  University  of  Minnesota,  1962. 

*J.  Keith  Rogers  Associate  Professor,  Educational  Ad¬ 
ministration  (1971)  A. A.,  Dixie  College,  1957;  B.S., 
M.Ed.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1959,  1963;  Ph.D., 
Michigan  State  University.  1971. 

R.  Max  Rogers  Professor.  German:  Associate  Dean  of 
College  of  Humanities  (1945)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham 
Young  University.  1940,  1942;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity,  1951. 

^'Thomas  F.  Rogers  Professor,  Russian  (1969)  B.A., 
University  of  Utah,  1955;  M.A.,  Yale  University,  1962; 
Ph.D.,  Georgetown  University.  1968. 

'‘Norma  Rohde  Professor,  Educational  Psychology; 
Counselor,  Interpersonal  Relations  and  Commu¬ 
nications  Laboratory  (1965)  B.A.,  University  of  Utah, 
1949;  M.A.,  Columbia  University.  1958;  Ed.D.,  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University,  1965. 

*Boyd  C.  Rollins  Professor,  Child  Development  and 
Family  Relationships  (1963)  B.S.,  Utah  State  Univer¬ 


sity.  1953;  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1958 
Ph  D.,  Cornell  University,  1961. 

'‘Leslie  McKay  Rollins  Associate  Professor,  Health  Sci¬ 
ences.  (1962)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University 
1961,  1962;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1971. 

•‘Ralph  L.  Rollins  Professor,  Civil  Engineering  (1956) 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1941,  1949;  Ph.D., 
Iowa  State  University,  1954;  Registered  Engineer 
Utah,  1958,  Nevada,  1967. 

Marshall  B.  Romney  Assistant  Professor,  Institute  of 
Professional  Accountancy  (1977)  B.S.,  M.A.,  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University,  1971,  1972;  Ph.D.,  Universitv 
of  Texas,  1977. 

Keith  L.  Roos  Associate  Professor,  Germanic  Lan¬ 
guages  (1968)  B.A.,  University  of  Utah,  1964;  Ph.D 
Rice  University,  1968. 

*Orson  B.  Roper  Assistant  Professor,  Educational  Ad¬ 
ministration;  Director  of  BYU-Ogden  Continuing  Edu¬ 
cation  Center  (1965)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Utah  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  1960,  1961;  Ed.D.,  Arizona  State  Universitv 
1974.  y’ 

*Harold  E.  Rosen  Professor,  Spanish  (1963)  B.A 
M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1954,  1959;  Ph.D 
University  of  Oregon,  1966. 

Gary  L.  Rosine  Associate  Professor,  Art  and  Design 
(1970)  BFA,  University  of  Utah,  1964;  MFA,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  1967. 

*Elmo  S.  Roundy  Professor,  Physical  Education  (1963) 
B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1953,  1 956 
Ed.D.,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  1965. 

Robin  Roundy  Instructor,  Mathematics  (1979)  B.S., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1978. 

Claudia  J.  Hyatt  Rowley  Assistant  Professor,  Physical 
Education  (1967)  B.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1965; 
M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1973. 

E.  Dennis  Rowley  Associate  Librarian  (1973)  B.A.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado,  1965;  M.A.,  Case  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University,  1970. 

Maxine  L.  Rowley  Instructor,  Home  Economics  Educa¬ 
tion  (1979)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1960; 
B.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1974;  M.A.,  Utah  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  1979. 

Richard  T.  Rowley  Assistant  Professor,  Continuing  Edu¬ 
cation;  Administrator  of  BYU-Salt  Lake  Continuing 
Education  Center  (1969)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity,  1954;  M.S.,  Ed.D.,  Utah  State  University, 
1964,  1970. 

*  Samuel  R.  Rushforth  Associate  Professor,  Botany 
(1970)  B.S.,  Weber  State  College,  1966;  M.S..  Ph.D., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1968,  1970. 

Patricia  Rushton  Instructor,  Nursing  (1977)  B.S.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Utah,  1971.  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity,  1977. 

’•‘Richard  D.  Sagers  Professor,  Microbiology  (1958) 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1954.  1955; 
Ph.D..  University  of  Illinois,  1958. 

Larry  L.  St.Clair  Instructor,  Botany  and  Range  Science 
(1976)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1974. 
1975 

’•‘‘Richard  D.  Salazar  Assistant  Professor,  Health  Sci¬ 
ences  (1963)  B.S.,  M.S..  Brigham  Young  University, 
1958,  1962;  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1972. 

"Edward  E.  Sanders  Assistant  Professor,  Food  Science 
and  Nutrition  (1978)  AS..  State  University  of  New 
York,  1966;  B.A.,  Parsons  College,  1968  M.S., 
American  Graduate  School  of  International  Manage¬ 
ment.  1969,  1971.  DBA.  Western  Colorado  Univer¬ 
sity,  1977. 

^'Francis  Santiago  Assistant  Professor,  Educational  Ad¬ 
ministration;  Assistant  Dean  of  Continuing  Education 
(1966)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1961. 
1967:  Ed.D.,  Arizona  State  University,  1970. 

'“David  H.  Sargent  Associate  Professor,  Music  (1976) 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1966,  1968: 
M.Mu.,  DMA,  University  of  Illinois,  1969,  1975. 

William  J.  Sawaya,  Jr.  Associate  Professor,  Business 
Management  (1978)  B.S.,  University  of  Wy0™1??' 
1967:  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Arizona  State  University,  19bJM 
1971. 

'“Ronald  L.  Schill  Associate  Professor,  Business 
agement  (1971)  B.S.,  MBA,  University  of  Utah.  1^- 
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1963;  Ph  D.,  University  ot  Oregon,  1971. 

Alice  M.  Schmidt  Associate  Prolessor.  Nursing  (1965) 
B.S.,  Slate  University  of  Iowa.  1947;  M  S..  Ed  D., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1964,  1977. 

‘Edward  W.  Schneider  Associate  Professor.  Instruc¬ 
tional  Science  (1972)  A.B.,  Columbia  University, 
1961;  M.S.,  Ph  D.,  Rutgers  University,  1968,  1970. 

Elaine  C.  Schofield  Special  Instructor,  Home  Econom¬ 
ics  Education  (1978)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity,  1973. 

)uane  R.  Schow  Assistant  Protessor,  Technology 
(1979)  B.S.,  Utah  State  University.  1963;  M  S..  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University.  1970. 

X.  Lynn  Scoresby  Associate  Professor,  Child  Devel- 

I  opment  and  Family  Relationships  (1970)  B.S  .  M.A, 
Brigham  Young  University,  1965.  1966;  Ph  D.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  1969 

•Del  T.  Scott  Assistant  Prolessor,  Statistics  (1977)  B.S.. 
MS..  Brigham  Young  University.  1970.  1973;  PhD, 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  1977. 

Hollis  Scott  Atliliate  Librarian;  Archivist,  University  Ar¬ 
chives  (1961)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1949 

Douglas  H.  Scovll  Instructor.  Physical  Education  (1979) 
B  A..  University  ol  the  Pacitic.  1952;  M.A.,  San  Jose 
State,  1960. 

•June  G.  Searle  Assistant  Professor.  Elementary  Edu¬ 
cation  (1961)  B.S..  M.Ed..  Brigham  Young  University, 
1958.  1967:  Ph  D.,  University  of  Utah,  1974. 

Thomas  W.  Sederberg  Instructor,  Civil  Engineering 
(1978)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1975. 
1977. 

•Robert  E.  Seegmiller  Associate  Prolessor,  Zoology 
(1972)  B.S.,  MS..  University  ol  Utah.  1965.  1967; 
Ph  D.,  McGill  University.  1970. 

•John  F.  A.  Seggar  Protessor,  Sociology  (1967)  B.S., 
Brigham  Young  University.  1962;  M.A  .  Ph.D,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kentucky.  1964.  1968. 

•Klaus-Michael  Seibl  Assistant  Professor.  History 
(1970)  B.A..  MA„  University  of  Utah.  1965.  1968, 
Ph.D..  University  of  Oregon,  1974. 

•Donald  D.  Shaw  Protessor.  Health  Sciences;  Assistant 
Dean  of  College  ol  Physical  Education  (1959)  B.A  , 
M  S..  Brigham  Young  University.  1958.  1959;  Ed.D  , 
Oregon  State  University.  1 966. 

•Monte  F.  Shelley  Assistant  Professor.  Instructional 
Science;  Director  of  Learning  Services  (1976)  B.S.. 
Ph  D  .  Brigham  Young  University,  1973.  1977. 

Lee  M.  Shepherd  Assistant  Professor.  Industrial  Educa¬ 
tion  (1971)  B.S..  Utah  State  University,  1959;  MIE, 
Brigham  Young  University,  1971 

•Dorothy  M.  Shields  Assistant  Protessor.  Library  and 
Information  Sciences  (1974)  B.A.,  Muskingum  Col¬ 
lege.  1954,  MLS.  Western  Reserve  University.  1964, 
Ed  D.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1977 

*L.  Grant  Shields  Associate  Professor  Ancient  Scrip¬ 
ture  (1970)  B.A.,  MRL.  DRL,  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity.  1949.  1968.  1976 

Dennis  K.  Shiozawa  Assistant  Prolessor.  Zoology 
(1978)  B.A.,  Weber  State  College.  1972;  M.S.,  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University.  1975;  PhD.,  University  of 
Minnesota.  1978. 

•Lyman  S.  Shreeve,  Sr.  Professor,  Spanish  (1965) 
B.A.  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1949,  1950; 
Ph  D.,  Inter-American  University.  Mexico.  1970. 

•E.  Gene  Shumway  Protessor,  Sociology  (1975)  B.S  , 
Brigham  Young  University.  1951,  MSW.  University  of 
Utah.  1953;  DSW,  Case  Western  Reserve  University. 
1969 

•Larry  V.  Shumway  Assistant  Professor,  Humanities. 
Classics,  and  Comparative  Literature  (1975)  BA 
Brigham  Young  University.  1960  M.A.  Seton  Hall 
University,  1964.  PhD.,  University  of  Washington, 
1974 

•R.  Phil  Shumway  Prolessor,  Animal  Science  (1949) 
B.S..  Utah  State  University,  1947;  M.S..  University  ol 
Minnesota.  1949,  Ph.D-.  Utah  State  University.  1959 

Jonathan  Shunary  Associate  Professor,  Linguistics  and 
Special  Languages  (1978)  BA.,  M.A..  Hebrew  Uni¬ 
versity,  Jerusalem.  1957.  1963 

•R.  Wayne  Shute  Associate  Professor.  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Foundations  (1974)  B.S  .  M.Ed.,  Brigham 


Young  University,  1955,  1959;  Ed.D.  University  of 
Southern  Calilornia,  1964 

William  R.  Siddoway  Assistant  Protessor.  Business 
Management;  Dean  of  Continuing  Education  (1962) 
B.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1955;  MBA.  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity.  1956. 

Alton  E.  Sigman  Supervisor  of  Adult  Courses  and  Con¬ 
ferences  (1970)  B.A.,  MRE,  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity.  1969,  1973. 

•L.  Jay  Silvester  Assistant  Prolessor,  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion  (1969)  B.S  .  M.S..  Utah  State  University.  1959. 
1970:  EdD..  Brigham  Young  University.  1976. 

Elbert  R.  Simmons  Associate  Professor.  Zoology 
(1956)  B.S..  Utah  State  University.  1941.  M.A  .  State 
University  ol  Iowa,  1943 

•Val  Eugene  Simmons  Associate  Professor.  Tech¬ 
nology  (1969)  B.S..  University  ot  Utah,  1964.  M.S., 
Brigham  Young  University.  1967;  PhD.  Utah  State 
University.  1970. 

•Katherine  E.  Simpkins  Assistant  Professor,  Education¬ 
al  Psychology  (1978)  B.S.,  Houghton  College.  1966; 
M.Ed..  Ph.D..  Temple  University,  1967,  1974 
John  W.  Sipherd  Assistant  Professor,  Interior  Environ¬ 
ment  (1976)  B.S.  Utah  State  University.  1962:  M.A.. 
California  State  University.  Los  Angeles.  1964 
•R.  Vencil  Skarda,  Jr.  Associate  Professor,  Mathemat¬ 
ics  (1965)  B.A..  Pomona  College.  1961:  MS.,  PhD.. 
California  Institute  of  Technology,  1964.  1965 
•Rulon  D.  Skinner  Associate  Prolessor.  Youth  Lead¬ 
ership  (1969)  B.A.,  M.A..  Brigham  Young  University. 
1954.  1971 

•K.  Fred  Skousen  Professor,  Institute  of  Professional 
Accountancy  (1970)  B.S  ,  Brigham  Young  University. 
1965;  MAS.  Ph  D..  University  of  Illinois.  1966  1968: 
CPA,  Utah.  1968. 

•Karl  M.  Skousen  Professor.  Institute  ot  Professional 
Accountancy  (1958)  B.S  M  S.,  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity,  1944,  1957;  CPA.  Utah.  1957;  PhD.,  Mich¬ 
igan  State  University.  1962. 

•Royal  J,  Skousen  Assistant  Prolessor,  English  (1979) 
B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1969:  M.A.  PhD 
University  of  Illinois.  1971,  1972 
J.  Keith  Slade  Associate  Protessor,  French  (1963) 
BA..  University  of  Arizona.  1959:  M.A  Brigham 
Young  University,  1960. 

Arthur  D.  Slater  Associate  Professor;  Counselor  in 
Counseling  Center  (1956)  B.S  ,  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity.  1948;  MSW  Tulane  University.  1950 
Bill  G.  Slater  Affiliate  Librarian  (1970)  B  A.,  MLS.  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University.  1969.  1975 
Kathleen  Slaugh  Instructor.  Family  Resource  Manage¬ 
ment  (1970)  B.S.,  M  S.,  Utah  State  University,  1968. 
1970. 

•Merrill  J.  Smart  Associate  Professor.  Technology 
(1967)  BS.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1959;  M  S.. 
University  of  Utah.  1962. 

Bruce  H.  Smith  Instructor.  Art  and  Design  (1977)  B.A. 
Brigham  Young  University,  1964;  MFA.  University  ot 
Utah,  1968 

•Bruce  Nephi  Smith  Prolessor,  Botany  (1974)  B.S 
M.S.,  University  of  Utah.  1959.  1962;  Ph  D.,  Univer¬ 
sity  ot  Washington.  1964 

Carol  T.  Smith  Associate  Librarian  (1949)  B.A  .  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University.  1940;  M  S  .  University  of 
Southern  California.  1 962 

Frank  W.  Smith,  Jr.  Professor,  Law  (1978)  B.A.  Uni¬ 
versity  ol  Virginia.  1955,  LL.B  .  University  ol  Rich¬ 
mond  1962;  LLM..  Harvard  University.  1968 
•Gary  Richard  Smith  Professor.  Business  Education 
and  Administrative  Management  (1969)  BA.  M.A. 
Idaho  State  University.  1954.  1959.  EdD,  University 
ot  Idaho.  1970. 

•Harold  T.  Smith  Professor.  Business  Education  and 
Administrative  Management  (1963)  B  A  .  M  A..  Colo¬ 
rado  State  College.  1958.  1959.  EdD,  Brigham 
Young  University.  1967,  CAM,  1974 
•Howard  Duane  Smith  Associate  Protessor  Zoology 
(1969)  BS..  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1963. 
1966;  PhD..  University  of  Illinois.  1969 
•James  E.  Smith  Assistant  Protessor.  Sociology  (1976) 
BS.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1974.  M.A.  PhD. 
University  of  Southern  Calilornia.  1975.  1979 
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*Jay  M.  Smith,  Jr.  Prolessor.  Institute  of  Protessional 
Accountancy  (1971)  B.S..  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity.  1953,  1960;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University.  1965; 
CPA,  Utah  1958. 

““Kay  H.  Smith  Professor.  Psychology  (1961)  B.A.. 
M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1957,  1958;  Ph.D., 
Wayne  State  University,  1962. 

c Keith  L.  Smith  Assistant  Professor,  Educational  Ad¬ 
ministration;  Administrator  of  Degrees  by  Indepen¬ 
dent  Study  (1962)  B.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1949; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1968,  1972. 

““LaMont  Wood  Smith  Associate  Professor,  Animal  Sci¬ 
ence  (1970)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1960; 
M.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1962;  Ph.D.,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  University,  1970. 

Marion  K.  Smith  Assistant  Professor,  English  (1964) 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1961,  1966. 

““Marvin  A.  Smith  Professor,  Chemistry  (1966)  B.S., 
Utah  State  University,  1960;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  1962,  1964. 

Milton  E.  Smith  Assistant  Professor,  Business  Manage¬ 
ment  (1966)  B.A.,  MBA,  University  of  Utah,  1951, 
1961;  CPCU,  1973. 

Murray  F.  Smith  Professor,  Germanic  Languages 
(1962)  B.A.,  University  of  Utah,  1956;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Southern  California,  1961,  1967. 

““Nathan  M.  Smith  Associate  Professor,  Library  and  In¬ 
formation  Sciences  (1966)  B.S.,  Eastern  Oregon 
State  College,  1961;  M.S.,  Oregon  State  College, 
1965;  MLS,  Ph.D.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1969, 
1972. 

Philip  J.  Smith  Research  Assistant  Professor,  Chemical 
Engineering  (1978)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Brigham 
Young  University,  1975,  1976,  1979. 

““Ralph  B.  Smith  Professor.  Educational  Administration; 
Assistant  Dean  ot  College  of  Education  (1963)  B.S., 
Brigham  Young  University.  1943;  M.A.,  University  ot 
Southern  California,  1947;  Ed.D.,  Brigham  Young 
University,  1962. 

Robert  Bailey  Smith  Assistant  Professor,  Music  (1967) 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1957, 
1967,  1969 

““Robert  J.  Smith  Professor,  Accounting;  Financial  Vice 
President  (1949)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1948;  MBA,  Northwestern  University,  1949;  CPA.  Il¬ 
linois,  1949;  CPA,  Utah,  1950;  DBA,  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity,  1957. 

Ronald  J.  Smith  Instructor,  Physical  Education  (1977) 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1973,  1975. 

*WHford  E.  Smith  Professor,  Sociology  (1947)  B.A., 
University  of  Utah,  1943;  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity,  1948;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington,  1952. 

“=L.  Douglas  Smoot  Professor,  Chemical  Engineering; 
Dean  of  College  oi  Engineering  Sciences  and  Tech¬ 
nology  (1967)  B.S.,  BES,  Brigham  Young  University, 

1957,  1957;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington, 

1958,  1960. 

““Donald  Ray  Snow  Professor,  Mathematics  (1969) 
B.A.,  BSME,  University  of  Utah,  1959,  1959;  MSME, 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University,  1960,  1962,  1965. 

““Glen  Gardner  Snow  Associate  Professor,  Secondary 
Education  and  Foundations  (1969)  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University,  1950,  1959;  Ph.D.,  Michigan 
State  University,  1969. 

““Karl  Nelson  Snow,  Jr,  Professor,  Institute  of  Public 
Management  (1962)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1956;  M.A.,  University  ot  Minnesota,  1958;  MPA, 
DPA,  University  of  Southern  California,  1965,  1972. 

““Richard  L.  Snow  Professor,  Chemistry  (1957)  B.S., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1953,  1957. 

Donald  L.  Snyder  Research  Assistant  Professor,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics  (1979)  B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of 
Wyoming,  1972,  1973;  Ph.D.,  Utah  State  University, 
1979. 

Kenneth  A.  Solen  Assistant  Professor,  Chemical  Engi¬ 
neering  (1976)  B.S.,  University  of  California,  Berke¬ 
ley,  1968;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1972,  1974. 

Emory  O.  Sonderegger  Associate  Professor,  Institute  of 
Professional  Accountancy  (1960)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University,  1956,  1957;  CPA,  Utah, 
1963. 


““Steven  P.  Sondrup  Associate  Professor,  Humanities, 
Classics,  and  Comparative  Literature  (1973)  B.A., 
University  of  Utah,  1968;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  Uni  •' 
versify,  1969,  1974. 

““A.  Don  Sorensen  Professor,  Government  (1970)  B.S. 
Utah  State  University,  1960;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University! 
of  Illinois,  1962,  1965.  I  1 

David  M.  Sorenson  Professor,  Psychology  and  Career 
Education;  Dean  of  Student  Life  (1969)  B.A.,  Brig-1 
ham  Young  University,  1961;  Ed.M.,  Ed.D.,  Harvard 
University,  1962,  1970. 

““John  L.  Sorenson  Professor,  Anthropology  (1971) 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1951,  1 952; j 
M.S.,  California  Institute  of  Technology,  1952;  Ph.D.,  » 
University  ot  California,  Los  Angeles,  1961. 

Madison  U.  Sowell  Assistant  Professor.  French  and 
Italian  (1979)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1975;  * 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  1976,  1979.  P 

Walter  H.  Speldel  Professor,  Germanic  Languages 
(1963)  Abitur,  Germany.  1940;  State  Examination, 
Germany,  1948;  M.A.,  University  of  Utah,  1960;  I  • 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Kansas.  1963. 

Berkley  A.  Spencer  Associate  Professor,  Sociology 
(1969)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1960,  I 
1962;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1967. 

Darrell  K.  Spencer  Instructor,  English  (1978)  B.A., 
M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1973,  1977.  I 

Robert  W.  Spencer  Associate  Professor,  Special  Edu-I 
cation;  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records  (1967) 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1963,  1965;  Ed.D.,  \ 
Brigham  Young  University,  1971. 

Ronald  J.  Stahell  Assistant  Professor,  Music  (1978) 
B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1972;  M.Mu.,  DMA, 
University  of  Southern  California,  1973,  1977. 

““Robert  F.  Stahmann  Professor,  Child  Development 
and  Family  Relationships  (1975)  B.A.,  Macalester 
College.  1963;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1965, 
1967.  , 

““John  Stephen  Staley  Professor,  Sociology  (1969) 
B.A.,  M.A.,  St.  Vincent  College,  1938,  1939;  M.A., 
Catholic  University  of  America,  1950;  Ph.D.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pittsburgh,  1960. 

““Melvin  J.  Stanford  Professor,  Business  Management  . 
(1968)  B.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1957;  MBA,  Har¬ 
vard  University,  1963;  CPA  Utah,  1963;  Ph.D..  Uni- 
versify  of  Illinois,  1968. 

““Eric  G.  Stephan  Professor,  Communications  (1968) 
B.S.,  Ph.D,  University  of  Utah,  1961,  1966. 

““Kent  G.  Stephens  Professor,  Educational  Adminis¬ 
tration  (1972)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1960; 
M.Ed.,  Midwestern  University,  1963;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Washington,  1972. 

““Dale  John  Stevens  Associate  Professor,  Geography 
(1966)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1961;  M.A., 
Indiana  University,  1963;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  Los  Angeles,  1969. 

J.  Grant  Stevenson  Assistant  Professor,  Church  History 
and  Doctrine  (1953)  B.S.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity,  1953,  1955. 

“■David  V.  Stfmpson  Professor,  Psychology  (1964)  B.S., 
M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1959,  1960;  Ph.D., 
University  of  California,  1964. 

““Keith  H.  Stirling  Associate  Professor,  Library  and  In¬ 
formation  Sciences  (1972)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham 
Young  University,  1964,  1966;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  1977.  v 

““Ted  D.  Stoddard  Professor,  Business  Education  and 
Administrative  Management  (1969)  B.S..  M.S.,  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University,  1962,  1963;  Ed.D.,  Arizona 
State  University,  1967. 

““Gordon  E.  Stokes  Associate  Professor,  Computer  Sci¬ 
ence  (1969)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1961; 
M.S.,  University  of  Idaho,  1969. 

Dee  Leon  Storrs  Assistant  Librarian  (1957)  B.S.,  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University,  1953;  MLS,  University  of 
Washington,  1957. 

W.  Douglas  Stout  Associate  Professor,  Art  and  Design 
(1969)  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1958,  1977; 
M.S.,  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  1961. 

G.  Fred  Streuling  Associate  Prolessor,  Institute  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Accountancy  (1976)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham 
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Young  University,  1963,  1964;  Ph.D.,  University  ot 
Iowa,  1971. 

•William  J.  Strong  Protessor,  Physics  and  Astronomy 
(1967)  BS..  M.S..  Brigham  Young  University,  1958. 
1959;  Ph.D  .  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
1964. 

•Darrel  W.  Stubbs  Associate  Professor,  Music  (1962) 
B.Mu.,  Eastman  School  ot  Music,  1949;  MMu.,  In¬ 
diana  University,  1952;  DMA,  University  of  Southern 
California,  1966 

•Howard  C.  Stutz  Professor,  Botany  (1952)  B.S.,  M.S., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1940,  1951;  Ph.D.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Berkeley,  1956. 

•Floyd  Sucher  Professor,  Elementary  Education  (1964) 
B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1954;  M.A.,  Los  An¬ 
geles  State  College,  1957;  Ed.D.,  Colorado  State 
College,  1963. 

Kenneth  Rush  Sumpter  Assistant  Professor,  American 
Indian  Education  and  English  (1966)  B.A..  M.A., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1964,  1969. 

•Albert  D.  Swensen  Professor,  Chemistry  (1947)  B.A., 
M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1937,  1938;  Ph.D., 
Louisiana  State  University,  1941. 

Janet  L  Swenson  Assistant  Professor.  Theatre  and 
Cinematic  Arts  (1974)  B.A..  M.A.,  Brigham  Young 
University,  1969,  1974. 

Max  W.  Swenson  Assistant  Protessor,  Church  History 
and  Doctrine  (1971)  B.S.,  MRL,  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity,  1955,  1967. 

William  R.  Swinyard  Associate  Professor.  Business 
Management  (1978)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1965;  MBA,  University  of  Michigan.  1967;  Ph.D., 
Stanford  University,  1976. 

Ai  W.  Switzler  Assistant  Professor,  Business  Education 
and  Administrative  Management  (1977)  B.A.,  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University,  1971;  M.A.,  University  ol 
Kentucky,  1973;  Ph  D.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnical  In¬ 
stitute,  1979. 

Fred  Y.  Takasaki  Assistant  Professor,  Art  and  Design 
(1961)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1953, 
1958;  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan,  1968. 

Elvin  R.  Tanner  Associate  Professor,  Child  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Family  Relationships;  Counselor  in 
Counseling  Center  (1970)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity.  1963;  MSW,  University  ol  Utah,  1964;  Ph.D., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1969. 

•Stephen  L.  Tanner  Associate  Professor,  English 
(1978)  B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Utah.  1962.  1964, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1969 

•Norman  C.  Tarbox  Associate  Protessor,  Commu¬ 
nications  (1960)  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah, 
1955  1979;  M  S  ,  Syracuse  University,  1956. 

Kenneth  R.  Tarr  Assistant  Professor.  French  (1964) 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1962,  1965; 
Ph  D.,  Kansas  State  University,  1976 

Charles  D.  Tate,  Jr.  Professor,  English  (1960)  B.S., 
M.S.,  Ulah  State  University.  1954,  1958;  Ph  D..  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado,  1966. 

•George  S.  Tate  Associate  Professor,  Humanities,  Clas¬ 
sics.  and  Comparative  Literature  (1974)  B.A.,  M.A., 
Brigham  Young  University.  1969,  1970;  Ph  D..  Corn¬ 
ell  University.  1974. 

Barbara  J.  Taylor  Associate  Professor,  Child  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Family  Relationships  (1957)  B.S.,  M.S., 
Ph.D.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1957,  1960,  1971. 

•Dale  H.  Taylor  Professor,  Institute  of  Professional  Ac¬ 
countancy  (1963)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity.  1951,  1953;  CPA,  Illinois,  1955;  Ph.D., 
Northwestern  University,  1963. 

David  A.  Taylor  Special  Instructor,  Interior  Environment 
(1978)  B.A.,  M.A..  Brigham  Young  University.  1972, 
1976. 

Hai  L.  Taylor  Associate  Protessor,  Ancient  Scripture 

(1969)  B.S..  M.S..  Brigham  Young  University,  1951. 
1962. 

•James  S.  Taylor  Protessor,  Spanish  (1962)  B.A.. 
M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1957,  1960;  Ph  D., 
Ohio  State  University,  1967. 

John  Robin  Taylor  Assistant  Librarian  (1970)  BS.. 
MLS,  Brigham  Young  University.  1965,  1968 

Keith  L.  Taylor  Assistant  Professor.  Continuing  Educa¬ 


tion;  Administrator  of  Noncredil  Programs  at  BYU- 
Salt  Lake  Continuing  Education  Center  (1964)  B.S., 
University  of  Utah,  1947.  M.A.,  University  ot  Hawaii. 
1950;  EdD.,  University  ot  Utah,  1971. 

Sally  T.  Taylor  Assistant  Protessor.  English  (1978)  B.A.. 
M.A..  Brigham  Young  University,  1960.  1965;  Ph  D 
University  of  Utah,  1975. 

•Stanley  A.  Taylor  Professor,  Government  (1968)  B.S., 
Brigham  Young  University.  1959;  M.A.,  Ph  D.,  Flet¬ 
cher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy,  1961,  1968 
•Richard  E.  Terry  Associate  Professor.  Agronomy  and 
Horticulture  (1980)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1972;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University.  1974.  1976 
Renee  Thackeray  Assistant  Professor,  Clothing  and 
Textiles  (1973)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University. 
1953;  M  S..  Oregon  State  University,  1960 
•Douglas  H.  Thayer  Associate  Professor,  English 
(1957)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1955;  M.A., 
Stanford  University,  1959;  MFA.  State  University  of 
Iowa.  1962. 

•Darwin  L.  Thomas  Protessor,  Child  Development  and 
Family  Relationships  (1972)  B  A.,  M.A..  Brigham 
Young  University.  1962,  1964;  Ph  D.,  University  of 
Minnesota.  1968. 

David  A.  Thomas  Professor,  Law  (1974)  B.A.,  MLS. 
Brigham  Young  University,  1967,  1977;  J.D..  Duke 
University,  1972. 

•Glen  E.  Thomas  Protessor.  Educational  Psychology 
(1968)  B.S.,  MEd.,  University  ot  Idaho.  1954,  1957; 
Ed.D.,  Colorado  State  College,  1968 
•Gordon  K.  Thomas  Professor,  English  (1976)  B  A., 
M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1959.  1960;  Ph  D. 
Tulane  University,  1968. 

•John  A.  Thomas  Professor.  English  (1962)  B.A.,  M.A., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1953,  1954;  Ph  D.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland,  1962. 

•Robert  K.  Thomas  Prolessor.  English;  Academic  Vice 
President  (1951)  B.A.,  Reed  College.  1947;  M.A., 
University  of  Oregon,  1949;  Ph  D.,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  1967 

Chantal  P.  Thompson  Instructor,  French  (1973)  B.A., 
M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1970,  1972. 

•Dennis  L.  Thompson  Professor.  Government  (1977) 
B.A.,  Universily  of  Idaho,  1960;  M.A..  Arizona  State 
University,  1961;  Ph.D..  University  of  California,  San¬ 
ta  Barbara,  1969. 

Mary  J.  Thompson  Instructor,  Clothing  and  Textiles 
(1974)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1961;  M.A.. 
Washington  State  University,  1974 
•Paul  H.  Thompson  Associate  Professor.  Organization¬ 
al  Behavior  (1973)  B.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1964, 
MBA.  DBA,  Harvard  Business  School,  1966,  1969. 
•Lowell  O.  Thomson  Associate  Protessor.  Secondary 
Education  and  Foundations  (1958)  A.B.,  California 
State  University.  Humboldt.  1952;  MSEd.,  Ph.D.,  Uni¬ 
versity  ol  Utah,  1958.  1974 

Woodruff  C.  Thomson  Professor,  English  (1950)  B  A., 
M.A.,  Ph  D  University  of  Utah.  1938,  1949,  1962. 
•James  M.  Thorne  Professor,  Chemistry  (1966)  B.S., 
Utah  State  University,  1961,  Ph  D.,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  1966. 

•Malcolm  R.  Thorp  Associate  Professor.  History  (1969) 
B.S.,  M.A..  Brigham  Young  University.  1964,  1967; 
Ph  D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1972. 

•Clark  T.  Thorstenson  Professor.  Recreation  Manage¬ 
ment  (1969)  B.S.,  MRE.  Brigham  Young  University, 
1962.  1965.  Ph  D  .  University  of  Utah.  1969 
•Rolne  F.  Thorup  Professor,  Home  Economics  Educa¬ 
tion  (1979)  B.S..  Utah  State  University:  MS.  PhD., 
University  ol  Minnesota.  1958.  1966. 

•Glen  Stoker  Thurgood  Associate  Professor,  Civil  Engi¬ 
neering  (1967)  BES,  M  S..  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity.  1965,  1967;  Ph.D  ,  Texas  A  &  M  University. 
1975,  Registered  Protessional  Engineer.  Utah.  1974 
•Alton  L.  Thygerson  Protessor,  Health  Sciences  (1967) 
BS..  MHE,  EdD,  Brigham  Young  University.  1962, 
1965.  1969 

•William  D.  Tidwell  Protessor,  Botany  (1966)  BS. 
M  S,.  Brigham  Young  University.  1954.  1963;  Ph.D  , 
Michigan  State  University.  1966 
•Chloe  Ann  Tillery  Associate  Professor,  Nursing  (1967) 
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B.S,  Brigham  Young  University,  1958;  M.Ed.,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University.  1968. 

Paul  R.  Timm  Associate  Protessor.  Busines  Education 
and  Administrative  Management  (1979)  B.A.,  State 
University  of  New  York,  1968;  M.A.,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  1969;  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University,  1977 

William  M.  Timmins  Protessor.  Institute  of  Public  Man¬ 
agement  (1974)  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah, 
1960,  1972;  M.A.,  Harvard  University,  1962. 

Dale  T.  Tingey  Protessor,  American  Indian  Education; 
Director  of  American  Indian  Services  and  Research 
Center  (1971)  B.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1953;  M  S., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1955;  Ph.D.,  Washington 
State  University,  1957. 

Frank  M.  Tippetts  Associate  Professor,  Art  and  Design 
(1958)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1953, 
1962;  Ed.D.,  Arizona  State  University,  1968 

*  Vernon  J.  Tipton  Professor,  Zoology  (1968)  B.S., 
M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1948,  1949;  Ph.D., 
University  of  California.  Berkeley,  1959 

"Douglas  F.  Tobler  Professor,  History  (1967)  B.A., 
M.A..  Brigham  Young  University,  1961,  1962;  Ph.D  , 
University  of  Kansas,  1967. 

"Lawrence  Kirk  Tolman  Assistant  Professor,  Math¬ 
ematics  (1965)  B.S.,  MS.,  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity,  1960,  1961;  Ph.D,,  University  of  Mexico,  1972 

"Marvin  N.  Tolman  Assistant  Professor,  Elementary 
Education  (1975)  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  EdD.,  Utah  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  1964,  1969,  1974. 

Wilford  J.  Tolman  Associate  Professor,  Technology 
(1960)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1960, 
1964 

"Allen  S.  Toronto  Associate  Professor,  Educational 
Psychology  (1978)  B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Utah, 
1969,  1970;  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University,  1972. 

Karl  L.  Tucker  Assistant  Professor,  Physical  Education 
(1961)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1952, 
1964 

"Glen  C.  Tuckett  Associate  Professor,  Health  Sciences; 
Director  of  Athletics  (1959)  B.S.,  University  of  Utah, 
1953;  M.S.,  Ed.D.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1962, 
1975. 

*F.  LaMond  Tullis  Professor,  Government  (1969)  B.A., 
M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1961,  1964;  MPA, 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University.  1965,  1969. 

Grant  William  Turnblom  Affiliate  Librarian  (1969)  B.A., 
MLS,  Brigham  Young  University,  1964,  1969. 

"Glen  H.  Turner  Protessor,  Art  and  Design  (1947)  B.S., 
M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1940,  1948. 

Norman  C.  Turner  Protessor,  French  and  Italian  (1970) 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1957,  1958; 
Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University,  1962. 

"Rodney  Turner  Professor,  Church  History  and  Doc¬ 
trine  (1956)  B.A.,  M.A  ,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1949,  1953;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Southern  California, 
1960. 

Marie  Tuttle  Instructor,  Elementary  Education  (1976) 
B.S.,  M  Ed.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1969,  1976 

"Richard  D.  Ulrich  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineering 
(1968)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  1954, 
1955,  1959. 

Ronald  L.  Urry  Associate  Professor,  Zoology  (1976) 
B.S.,  Weber  State  College,  1970;  M  S.,  Ph.D.,  Utah 
State  University,  1972,  1973. 

Amy  Young  Valentine  Assistant  Professor,  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  (1970)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1946. 

Ann  Valentine  Associate  Professor,  Physical  Education 
(1966)  B.S,  Slippery  Rock  State  College,  1955; 
M.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1961. 

John  F.  Vallentlne  Professor,  Range  Science  (1968) 
B.S.,  Kansas  State  University,  J 952;  M.S..  Utah  State 
University,  1953;  Ph.D.,  Texas  A  &  M  University, 
1959. 

"Curtis  N,  Van  Alfen  Professor,  Educational  Adminis¬ 
tration;  Dean  of  College  of  Education  (1967)  B.S., 
M.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1957,  1959,  Ed.D.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Utah,  1967. 

Barbara  Vance  Associate  Professor,  Nursing  (1967) 
B.A.,  University  ot  Utah,  1956;  M.A.,  Brigham  Young 
University,  1959;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University,  1967. 


"Kent  M.  Van  De  Graaft  Associate  Professor,  Zoology  I 
(1975)  B.S.,  Weber  State  College,  1965;  M.S.,  Uni-  ■ 
versify  of  Utah,  1969;  Ph.D.,  Northern  Arizona  Uni-  ■ 
versity,  1974. 

"Jennie  Van  Drimmelen  Professor,  Nursing  (1971) 
R.N.,  Thomas  D.  Dee  Hospital,  1941;  B.S.,  B.S., 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1961,  1961,  1963, 
1971. 

"Howard  B.  Vanfleet  Professor.  Physics  (1960)  B.S., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1955;  Ph  D.,  University  of 
Utah,  1961. 

"Adrian  Van  Mondfrans  Professor,  Instructional  Sci¬ 
ence  (1971)  B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  Utah,  1963, 
1964;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1967. 

Lawrence  G.  Veenker  Instructor,  Technology  (1974) 
B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1972. 

"Leo  P.  Vernon  Professor,  Chemistry;  Assistant  Aca¬ 
demic  Vice  President— Research  and  Planning 
(1970)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1948;  Ph.D., 
Iowa  State  University,  1 951 . 

R.  Richard  Vetterll  Associate  Professor,  Government 
(1979)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1959;  M.A., 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles.  1961;  Ph.D., 
University  of  California,  Riverside,  1972. 

Betty  J.  Vickers  Assistant  Professor,  Physical  Education  I 
(1971)  B.S.,  Kent  State  University,  1955;  M.A.,  Cali-  I 
fornia  State  College,  Los  Angeles.  1961;  Ed.D.,  Brig-  | 
ham  Young  University,  1976. 

Carmen  Vigo  Instructor,  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
(1971)  B.S.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1969, 
1976. 

"Vern  J.  Wade  Associate  Professor,  Elementary  Educa¬ 
tion  (1971)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1962; 
M.A.,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Northern  Colorado,  1969, 
1971 

"Rex  A,  Wadham  Associate  Professor,  Elementary  Edu¬ 
cation  (1963)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1963; 
M.A.,  Ph  D.,  University  of  Utah.  1967,  1972. 

Elizabeth  Wahlquist  Assistant  Professor.  English  (1962) 
B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1955;  M.A.,  M.Lit. , 
Middlebury  College,  1962,  1971. 

O.  Lee  Walker  Assistant  Professor,  Theatre  and  Cine¬ 
matic  Arts  (1969)  B.S.,  MIE,  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity.  1968,  1975. 

Ruth  M.  Walker  Assistant  Professor,  Food  Science  and 
Nutrition  (1972)  B.S.,  University  of  Alberta,  1941; 
M.S.,  Washington  State  University.  1943;  M.S.,  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University,  1968;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1972. 

"Steven  C.  Walker  Associate  Professor,  English  (1966) 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1965,  1966; 

Ph  D.,  Harvard  University,  1973. 

Lon  J.  Wallace  Assistant  Professor,  Technology  (1972) 
BFA,  B.A.,  University  of  Utah,  1957,  1960. 

Lu  Wallace  Associate  Professor,  Physical  Education 
(1956)  B.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1954;  M.S., 
Washington  State  University,  1960. 

"Max  V.  Wallentine  Professor,  Animal  Science;  Associ¬ 
ate  Dean  of  College  of  Biological  and  Agricultural 
Sciences  (1962)  B.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1955; 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1956,  1960. 

"Charles  N.  Walter  Associate  Professor,  Mathematics 
(1969)  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph  D.,  University  of  New  Mexico, 
1963,  1965,  1970. 

"Wilbur  Thomas  Walton  Associate  Professor,  Educa¬ 
tional  Psychology  (1971)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity,  1957;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  ot  Utah,  1965, 
1969. 

David  M.  Ward  Associate  Professor,  Electrical  Engi¬ 
neering;  Assistant  Dean  ot  College  of  Engineering 
Sciences  and  Technology  (1964)  B.S.,  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity,  1959. 

Lynn  D.  Wardle  Assistant  Professor,  Law  (1978)  B.A., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1971;  J.D.,  Duke  Univer¬ 
sity  Law  School,  1974. 

"C.  Terry  Warner  Professor,  Philosophy;  (1967)  B.A., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1963;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Yale 
University,  1965,  1967. 

"Charles  Y,  Warner  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineering  ( 
(1966)  BES,  M  S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1957, 
1963;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1966. 
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•Paul  D.  Warner  Assistant  Prolessor.  Educational  Psy¬ 
chology  (1979)  B.S..  Brigham  Young  University, 
1973;  MS..  PhD.,  Utah  State  University.  1975, 
1976. 

‘’Ted  J.  Warner  Professor.  History  (1962)  B.S..  M.S.. 
Brigham  Young  University,  1955,  1958;  Ph  D.,  Uni¬ 
versity  ot  New  Mexico,  1964 

•W.  Keith  Warner  Professor.  Sociology  (1971)  B.S., 
M  S..  Utah  State  University.  1958,  1959;  Ph.D.. 
Cornell  University,  1960. 

•Bruce  William  Warren  Assistant  Professor,  Anthropol¬ 
ogy  (1975)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1958, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  ot  Arizona.  1970,  1978. 

Robert  L.  Warthen  Affiliate  Librarian  (1977)  B.A..  MLS. 
Brigham  Young  University.  1973,  1975. 

•F.  Delmar  Wasden  Professor,  Educational  Adminis¬ 
tration  (1971)  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Ed.D..  Brigham  Young 
University,  1961.  1966,  1971. 

Masakazu  Watabe  Assistant  Professor,  Asian  and  Slav¬ 
ic  Languages  (1977)  B.A..  M.A.,  Brigham  Young 
University.  1972.  1973;  Ph  D.,  Stanford  University. 
1978. 

•Max  L.  Waters  Professor,  Business  Education  and  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Management  (1958)  B.A.,  M.Ed.,  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University,  1958,  1960;  Ed.D.,  University 
ot  Northern  Colorado,  1963. 

Jean  Anne  Waterstradt  Professor,  English  (1945)  B.A., 
Brigham  Young  University.  1945;  M.A.,  University  ot 
Southern  California,  1955. 

Arthur  R.  Watkins  Professor,  Germanic  Languages 
(1952)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1941, 
1942;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University,  1948. 

•Ray  Watters  Professor,  Health  Sciences  (1957)  B.S., 
M  S.,  Utah  State  University,  1948,  1950;  HSD,  In¬ 
diana  University,  1960. 

•Max  D.  Weaver  Professor,  Art  and  Design  (1961) 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Utah  State  University.  1939.  1955. 

Beth  R.  Webb  Assistant  Librarian  (1966)  B.A.,  Brigham 
Young  University.  1940;  BSLS,  Denver  University. 
1944. 

Clark  D.  Webb  Associate  Professor,  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Foundations;  Director  of  Education  Advise¬ 
ment  and  Certification  Office  (1966)  B.A.,  M.A..  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University.  1964.  1966;  Ph.D..  University 
ot  Texas,  1970. 

•Darrell  Jack  Weber  Professor.  Botany  (1969)  B.S., 
M.S.,  University  of  Idaho,  1958,  1959;  Ph  D..  Univer- 
sity  of  California,  Davis,  1963. 

•David  G.  Weight  Associate  Professor,  Psychology 
(1969)  B  A.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1963. 
1965;  Ph  D.,  University  ot  Washington.  1969. 

•Marlon  Gawain  Wells  Associate  Professor,  Psycholo¬ 
gy  (1972)  B.S.,  M.S..  Brigham  Young  University, 
1967.  1968;  Ph  D.,  Purdue  University,  1972. 

•Stanley  L.  Welsh  Professor,  Botany  (1960)  B.S..  M  S., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1951,  1957;  PhD,  Iowa 
State  University,  1960. 

Dale  H.  West  Professor.  English  (1947)  B.A..  Brigham 
Young  University.  1940;  M.A.,  University  of  Southern 
California.  1955;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Colorado,  1962. 

Victor  Robert  Westover  Assistant  Professor,  American 
Indian  Education  (1971)  B.A.,  M.A..  Ph  D.,  Arizona 
State  University,  1965,  1968,  1979. 

Barbara  R.  Wheeler  Assistant  Professor,  Sociology 
(1979)  8.S.,  MSW,  SPC.  University  ot  Utah.  1970. 
1972.  1978. 

Gloria  E.  Wheeler  Assistant  Professor.  Business  Man¬ 
agement  (1978)  B.S..  Montana  State  University. 
1965;  A  M.,  M.S.,  Ph  D..  University  ot  Michigan. 
1966.  1968.  1972. 

William  F.  Whitaker,  Jr.  Associate  Professor.  Art  and 
Design  (1969)  B.A..  University  of  Utah,  1967 

•Clayton  M.  White  Professor.  Zoology  (1970)  AB. 
Ph  D..  University  of  Utah.  1961.  1968 

•Fred  G.  White  Professor,  Chemistry  (1961)  B.S  .  M  S.. 
Brigham  Young  University.  1952.  1956;  Ph.D  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California.  1961. 

J.  Morgan  White  Associate  Professor.  Institute  ot  Pro¬ 
fessional  Accountancy  (1967)  BS.,  MS  Brigham 
Young  University.  1951,  1958.  CPA,  Utah.  1953. 


Charles  R.  Whited  Assistant  Professor,  Technology 
(1969)  BSEE,  MSEE,  University  ot  Utah,  1956.  1957 
•Armand  T.  Whitehead  Associate  Professor.  Zoology 
(1969)  B.S..  Brigham  Young  University.  1965.  Ph  D.. 
University  ot  California.  Berkeley.  1969 
Gordon  C.  Whiting  Professor.  Communications  and  So¬ 
cial  Science  (1973)  BA.  University  of  Minnesota. 
1959,  M.A  ,  University  of  Utah,  1961;  Ph  D  ,  Mich¬ 
igan  State  University,  1967 

•Charles  W.  Whitman  Protessor.  Theatre  and  Cine¬ 
matic  Arts  (1965)  BA,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity.  1957,  1958:  PhD,  University  of  Minnesota, 
1964 

Dale  A.  Whitman  Protessor.  Law  (1973)  BES,  Brigham 
Young  University.  1963;  LL.B..  Duke  University, 
1966. 

Fred  G.  Whittlngham  Instructor.  Physical  Education 
(1973)  B.S..  M.A.,  California  State  Polytechnic  Col¬ 
lege,  1962,  1963. 

Leslie  Whitton  Associate  Protessor.  Botany  (1962) 
B.S..  Utah  State  University.  1949;  M  S  ,  University  of 
California,  Davis,  1953;  Ph  D..  Cornell  University. 
1964. 

•Harry  E.  Wickes  Protessor,  Mathematics  (1957)  B  S., 
M.Ed.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1950,  1954; 
M.Ed  ,  Harvard  University.  1962;  Ed  D..  Colorado 
State  College.  1967. 

Marvin  E.  Wiggins  Assistant  Librarian  (1967)  BS., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1965,  MLS,  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity,  1967 

Marjorie  Wight  Associate  Professor,  English  (1963) 
B.A..  Brigham  Young  University.  1943;  M  A„  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  1958.  Ph  D.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Southern  Calitornia.  1967. 

•Theodore  A.  Wight  Professor,  Mathematics  (1963) 
B.S.,  M.S..  Ed.D..  University  ot  Utah,  1955,  1964. 
1969 

Kathleen  M.  Wiker  Assistant  Professor,  Nursing  (1972) 
B.S..  M  S..  University  ot  Utah.  1965,  1969 
Ray  T.  Wilcox  Professor,  Secondary  Education  and 
Foundations  (1957)  B.S.,  M  Ed.,  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity.  1951,  1954,  Ed.D  ,  University  ot  California. 
Berkeley,  1957. 

•Doran  F.  Wilkes  Professor,  Technology  (1958)  BS., 
M  S..  Utah  State  University.  1951.  1955;  Ed.D..  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri.  1966. 

Alan  L.  Wilkins  Assistant  Professor,  Organizational  Be¬ 
havior  (1978)  B.A.,  MBA,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1972,  1974;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University,  1979 
•Milton  G.  Wille  Protessor.  Mechanical  Engineering 
(1958)  B.A.,  BES.  Brigham  Young  University.  1957. 
1957;  M.S  ,  California  Institute  of  Technology,  1958. 
Ph  D.,  University  of  Michigan.  1964.  Registered  Pro¬ 
fessional  Engineer.  Utah.  1965 
E.  L.  Wllley-Anderson  Instructor,  Nursing  (1979)  B.S.. 
University  ot  Utah,  M.N  ,  University  ot  Washington. 
1979. 

•Carol  C.  Willhlte  Associate  Professor,  Nursing  (1973) 
B.S.,  MS..  University  ot  Utah,  1952.  1964 
Carwin  C.  Williams  Assistant  Professor,  Government 
(1964)  BS.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1956.  MA, 
Rutgers  University.  1958 

•Clarence  Frank  Williams  Associate  Professor,  Agron¬ 
omy  and  Horticulture  (1971)  B.S.  MS..  Utah  State 
University.  1967,  1968.  Ph  D.,  Oregon  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  1971 

•Gary  Shelton  Williams  Associate  Professor,  Asian  and 
Slavic  Languages  (1966)  B.A  .  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity.  1962;  PhD.,  University  of  Washington.  1973 
Gerald  R.  Williams  Protessor.  Law  (1973)  BA.  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University,  1966;  J  D..  University  of  Utah. 
1969 

•Glen  R.  Williams  Protessor  Music  (1965)  B.A  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University,  1953.  M  Mu  .  DMA,  Eastman 
School  ot  Music.  1954.  1961 
Lora  Jean  Williams  Assistant  Professor,  Nursing  (1972) 
B.S..  Brigham  Young  University.  1969:  M  S .  Univer¬ 
sity  ot  Utah.  1972 

Mary  Williams  Instructor.  Nursing  (1978)  B.S  .  Bngham 
Young  University.  1971.  MS.  University  Of  Utah. 
1978 
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Ray  S.  Williams  Associate  Professor,  English  (1966) 
B.A.,  Coker  College,  1960;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Florida  State 
University,  1962,  1965. 

"Arnold  Wilson  Professor,  Civil  Engineering  (1957) 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1957,  1962, 
Registered  Professional  Engineer,  Utah,  1963;  Ph.D., 
Oklahoma  University,  1973. 

"Byron  J.  Wilson  Professor,  Chemistry  (1965)  B.S., 
Idaho  State  Coliege,  1955;  M.A.,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  1958;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington, 
1961 

Mary  Louise  Wilson  Assistant  Professor,  Nursing 
(1979)  B.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1953;  MPH,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California,  Berkeley,  1966;  MSN,  University  of 
California.  San  Francisco,  1978. 

"Warren  B.  Wilson  Professor,  Art  and  Education 
(1954)  B.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1943;  MFA,  State 
University  of  Iowa.  1949. 

"Larry  T.  Wimmer  Prolessor,  Economics  (1963)  B.S., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1960;  M.A.,  Ph  D.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  1962,  1968. 

Robert  N.  Winget  Assistant  Professor,  Health  and  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Studies  Center  (1970)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph  D., 
University  of  Utah,  1967,  1968,  1970. 

*H.  Geneva  Winterrose  Associate  Professor,  Elemen¬ 
tary  Education  (1967)  B.S..  M.S.,  Brigham  Young 
University,  1948,  1951;  Ed.D.,  Utah  State  University, 
1968. 

Dee  R.  Winterton  Associate  Professor,  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion  (1968)  B.S.,  MFA,  University  of  Utah,  1960, 
1968. 

"Joyce  L.  Winterton  Assistant  Professor,  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Education  (1978)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Utah  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  1971,  1974;  Ph.D.,  Colorado  State  University, 
1978. 

"Edward  J.  Winward  Counselor  in  Counseling  Center; 
Associate  Prolessor  of  Educational  Psychology 
(1959)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1959,  1960; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Missouri,  1966. 

"Martin  J.  Wistisen  Associate  Professor,  Business 
Management;  Assistant  Dean  of  the  School  of  Man¬ 
agement  (1970)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1962;  MBA,  Northwestern  University,  1964;  Ph.D., 
Columbia  University,  1976. 

Alan  R.  Witbeck  Assistant  Professor,  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion  (1955)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1952,  1954. 

"Harold  Frederick  Woltgramm  Professor,  Elementary 
Education  (1966)  B.S..  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Utah,  1959,  1960,  1964. 

"Benjamin  W.  Wood  Assistant  Professor,  Botany 
(1971)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1963, 
1967;  Ph.D.,  Oregon  State  University,  1971. 

"Camilla  S.  Wood  Professor,  Nursing  (1973)  B.S., 
M  S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1947,  1960,  1972. 

Douglas  M.  Wood  Instructor,  Business  Management 
(1976)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1971;  MBA, 
University  of  Utah,  1972. 

"Glena  D.  Wood  Prolessor,  English  (1952)  B.A.,  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University,  1936;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Kentucky,  1949,  1958;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Ari¬ 
zona,  1974. 

"Joseph  S.  Wood  Associate  Professor.  History  (1967) 
B.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1939,  1967. 

Larry  E.  Wood  Associate  Professor,  Psychology  (1977) 
B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1967;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Iowa,  1970,  1971. 

Mary  Anne  Wood  Associate  Professor,  Law  (1976) 
B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1966;  J.D.,  National 
Law  Center,  1976. 

Stephen  G.  Wood  Professor,  Law  (1976)  B.A.,  J.D., 
University  of  Utah,  1966,  1969;  JSD,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  1971. 

"Stephen  L.  Wood  Professor,  Zoology  (1956)  B.S., 
M.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1946,  1948;  Ph.D.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas,  1953. 

"Lae!  J.  Woodbury  Professor,  Theatre  and  Cinematic 
Arts;  Dean  of  College  of  Fine  Arts  and  Commu¬ 
nications  (1965)  B.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1952; 
M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1953;  Ph.D.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  1954. 


"Richard  C.  Woodbury  Prolessor,  Electrical  Engineer¬ 
ing  (1959)  B.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1956;  M.S., 
Ph.D.,  Stanford  University.  1958,  1965. 

"Leon  W.  Woodtield  Professor.  Institute  of  Professional 
Accountancy  (1960)  B.S.,  MBA,  University  of  Utah, 
1956,  1957;  CPA,  California.  1959,  Utah,  1960; 
DBA,  Michigan  State  University,  1965. 

"Ralph  Woodward  Professor,  Music  (1955)  B.S.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Idaho,  1940;  M.A.,  Cincinnati  Conservatory 
of  Music,  1948;  DMA,  University  of  Illinois,  1964. 

Warner  P.  Woodworth  Associate  Professor,  Organiza¬ 
tional  Behavior  (1976)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young 
University,  1967,  1969;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan, 
1974. 

"Bruce  H.  Woolley  Professor,  Food  Science  and  Nutri¬ 
tion  (1977)  B.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1965;  Pharm.D., 
University  of  Southern  California,  1972. 

"Earl  M.  Woolley  Professor,  Chemistry  (1970)  BS., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1966;  Ph.D.,  Brigham 
Young  University,  1 969. 

Kenneth  M.  Woolley  Associate  Professor,  Business 
Management  (1979)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1969;  MBA,  PhD.,  Stanford  Graduate  School  of 
Business,  1971,  1972. 

"Richard  R.  Wootton  Associate  Professor,  Educational 
Psychology  (1961)  B.S..  M.S.,  Ed.D.,  Brigham  Young 
University,  1956,  1961.  1969. 

"Donald  N.  Wright  Professor.  Microbiology  (1969)  B.S., 
University  of  Utah,  1958;  Ph.D.,  Iowa  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  1964. 

Doris  L.  Wright  Instructor,  Clothing  and  Textiles  (1977) 
B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1973;  M.S.,  Utah 
State  University,  1977. 

"H.  Curtis  Wright  Professor,  Library  and  Information 
Sciences  (1969)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity,  1954,  1955;  M.A.,  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  1959;  M.S.,  Ph  D.,  Case  Western  Reserve 
University,  1968,  1969. 

"N.  Dale  Wright  Associate  Professor,  Institute  of  Public 
Management  (1968)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity.  1964,  1966;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Southern 
California,  1972. 

Norman  E.  Wright  Assistant  Professor,  Computer  Sci¬ 
ence  (1963)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1951. 

"Norman  Edgar  Wright  Assistant  Professor.  History 
(1964)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1956;  M.S., 
Utah  State  University,  1958. 

"Jan  E.  Wynn  Associate  Professor,  Mathematics  (1966) 
B.S.,  BSCE,  University  of  Idaho,  1962;  M.S.,  Utah 
State  University,  1965;  Ph.D.,  Colorado  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  1972. 

"David  H.  Yarn,  Jr.  Professor,  Philosophy  (1950)  B.A., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1946;  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  1949,  1958. 

Derryl  Dean  Yeager  instructor,  Physical  Education 
(1979)  BFA,  MFA,  University  of  Utah,  1976,  1978. 

"Paul  H.  Yearout  Professor,  Mathematics  (1962)  B.A., 
Reed  College,  1949;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  1958,  1961. 

Neil  L.  York  Assistant  Professor.  History  (1977)  B.A., 
M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1973,  1975;  Ph.D., 
University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara,  1978. 

"James  Robert  Young  Associate  Professor,  Elementary 
Eduction  (1971)  B.A.,  M.Ed.,  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity,  1965,  1966;  Ph.D.,  George  Peabody  College, 
1970. 

Wayne  Robert  Young  Instructor,  Physical  Education 
(1979)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1975. 

"Zimmerman,  S.  Scott  Assistant  Professor,  Chemistry 
(1978)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1969;  Ph.D., 
Florida  State  University,  1973. 
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Professional  Institute . 262 

Project  Guatemala.  See  International  Service  Projects. 

Psychology . 229 

Psychology.  Educational .  98 

Public  Administration.  Courses  tor  Master  of  . 141 

Public  Health  (Preprofessional) .  21 

Public  Policy.  See  Government. 

Public  Relations.  See  Communications. 


Public  School  Administration.  See  Educational  Adminis¬ 


tration. 

Publications.  Student  .  27 

Publications.  University .  30 

Publishing,  Scholarly .  30 

Range  Management.  See  Agricultural  Economics. 

Range  Science.  Botany  and .  65 

Reading  Specialist.  See  Elementary  Education, 

Readmission  .  1 2 

Real  Estate.  See  Agricultural  Economics. 

Recognition  at  Graduation.  Scholastic  .  16 

Record  Holds .  12 

Records  .  11 

Records  Policy.  Confidentiality  of . 8 

Recreation  Management . 234 

Reference  Groups  .  10 

Refunds— Fees  for  Instruction  in  Music  .  17 

Refunds,  Tuition .  17 

Registration .  10 

Registration,  Automobile.  See  Security /Police  and  Traffic. 

Registration.  Changes  in .  1 0 

Registration,  Continuous  (Graduate  School) .  35 

Registration,  Late .  1 0 
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Regulations,  Traffic  .  30 

Rehabilitation.  See  Physical  Education. 

Reinforced  Track  .  15 

Religion  Requirements .  15 

Religious  Instruction .  31 

Religious  Instruction— Ancient  Scripture  . 236 

Religious  Instruction— Church  History 

and  Doctrine  . 236 

Religious  Opportunities .  26 

Religious  Studies  Center .  31 

Rental  Agreements  .  26 

Repeating  Classes  .  12 

Requirements,  Degree  .  47 

Requirements,  Graduation .  13 

Requirements,  University  .  1 5 

Research  Centers  and  Institutes  . 263 

Research  Division  .  30 

Reservation  of  Right  to  Change  Courses  .  47 

Residence  Requirements  . 13 

Residences . 25 

Resource  Centers.  Learning  .  28 

Resource  Center  on  Adult  Development  and 

Aging .  23 

Resource  Management,  Family . 125 

Retailing.  See  Business  Management. 

Retarded,  Mentally.  See  Educational  Psychology. 

Richard  L.  Evans  Chair  ot  Christian 

Understanding .  31 

Ricks  Center  for  Continuing  Education.  BYU—  .  23 

ROTC.  See  Aerospace  Studies  or  Military  Science 
(Army  ROTC). 

ROTC  Financial  Aid/Scholarships .  1 8 

Russian  Courses . 179 

Safety  Education.  See  Health  Sciences. 

Salt  Lake  Center  tor  Continuing  Education,  BYU—  ....  23 

Scandinavian  Studies . 186 

Scholarly  Publishing .  30 

Scholarships  and  Awards .  1 8 

Scholastic  Recognition  at  Graduation  . .  16 

Scholastic  Recognition  Each  Semester  .  16 

Scholastic  Standards.  See  Academic  Standards. 

School  of  Library  and  Information  Sciences .  32 

School  ot  Management  .  31 

School  Teaching.  See  Education, 

Schools .  31 

Science  Collections  See  University  Collections. 

Sciences,  College  of  Biological  and  Agricultural  .,  ..38 

Sciences.  College  of  Engineering— 

and  Technology  .  41 

Sciences,  College  ot  Physical 

and  Mathematical .  44 

Sciences,  College  of  Social .  45 

Sciences,  School  ot  Library  and  Information .  32 

Scouting.  See  Youth  Leadership. 

Sculpture.  See  Art  and  Design. 

Second  Bachelor  Degree  Requirements .  13 

Secondary  Education  and  Foundations  . 108 

Secretarial  Training.  See  Business  Education  and 
Administrative  Management. 

Security /Police  and  Traffic  .  30 

Semester  in  Hawaii  .  22 

Semester  System  .  47 

Seminar.  Communications .  22 

Seminar,  Washington .  22 

Seminary,  Preparation  of  —  and  Institute  Teachers  108 

Serbo-Croatian  Courses  . 1 80 

Service  Projects,  International  .  22 

Services,  General  University  .  28 

Services.  Student  .  24 

Slavic  Languages.  Asian  and  . 177 

Social  Science  . 237 

Social  Sciences.  College  of .  45 

Social  Security  Number  .  9 

Social  Work.  Sociology  and  .  238 

Sociology  and  Social  Work  ...  238 

South  American  Indian  Languages.  Central  and  .197 

Spanish  Courses .  189 

Spanish  and  Portuguese .  187 

Special  Academic  Programs  19 


Special  Courses  and  Conferences.  See  Conferences  and 
Workshops. 
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Special  Education.  See  Educational  Psychology. 

Speech.  See  Communications 

Sponsor,  Academic  (Graduale  School) .  34 

Sponsor  Corps,  Army.  See  Military  Science  (Army  ROTC). 
Sports.  See  Athletics. 

Stakes.  BYU .  26 

Standards,  Academic  —  Office  .  24 

Standards,  Academic  Policy  .  12 

Standards,  Adherence  to  University .  1 4 

Standards,  Dress  and  Grooming .  8 

Statistics  . 242 

Stratigraphy  and  Sedimentation.  See  Geology. 

Structures  and  Structural  Mechanics.  See  Civil 
Engineering. 

Student  Activity  Center  .  26 

Student  Employment . ; .  1 9 

Student  Government .  27 

Student  Health  Service .  25 

Student  Housing.  See  Housing. 

Student-Initiated  Classes.  See  University  Studies. 

Student  Life  Assistance  Programs  .  24 

Student  Life  Learning  Resource  Center .  25 

Student  Living  and  Activities  .  25 

Student  Loans .  18 

Student  Organizations.  See  Campus  Organizations. 

Student  Orientation,  New .  1 0 

Student  Publications  .  27 

Student  Services .  24 

Student  Teaching.  See  Education. 

Student  Teaching  Fees  .  17 

Students  from  Foreign  Countries.  See  International  Stu¬ 
dent  Advisement. 

Study  Abroad  and  Extended  Campus  Programs .  22 

Suspension,  Academic  .  12 

Swedish  Courses  . 186 

Symbols,  Abbreviations  and .  47 


Transfer  Applicants.  New .  9 

Transfer  Credit  for  General  Education  .  1 5 

Transfer  Credit  from  LDS  Colleges  and  Institutes .  16 

Transportation  Engineering  See  Civil  Engineering. 

Travel  Study .  22 

Travel-Tourism.  See  Geography. 

Trustees  of  Brigham  Young  University,  Board  of . 261 

Tuition  and  General  Fees .  16 

Tuition  Refunds .  17 

Tutoring  Service .  24 

Two-Year  Programs.  See  Associate  Degrees. 

Undergraduate  Research  Training  (URT)  Program  ....  105 

Undergraduate  Study,  Admission  to .  8 

Universe,  Daily.  See  Student  Publications. 

University  Administrative  Officers . 261 

University  Collections .  29 

University,  Complete  Withdrawal  from  the .  1 0 

University  Fees .  1 6 

University,  The  History  of  Brigham  Young .  6 

University  Library  .  28 

University  Policy.  Exception  to  .  1 2 

University  Press  .  30 

University  Publications  .  30 

University  Requirements  .  15 

University  Services,  General  .  28 

University  Standards,  Adherence  to .  14 

University  Studies . 254 

University  Support  Services.  Directors  of  . 262 

Upper-Division  Requirements .  13 

Utah  Guaranteed  Sludent  Loan  .  18 


Veterans'  Service  .  24 

Veterinary  Medicine  (Preprofessional)  .  20 

Vienna.  See  Travel  Study. 

Vietnamese  Courses . 180 


Talent  Awards .  18 

Teacher  Evaluation  Services .  28 

Teaching.  See  Education. 

Teaching  English  as  a  Second  Language.  See  Linguistics 
and  Special  Languages. 

Technology . 244 

Television.  See  Thealre  and  Cinematic  Arts. 

TESL.  See  Linguistics  and  Special  Languages. 

Testing  Services . 25,  28 

Textiles,  Clothing  and  .  86 

Thai  Courses  . 180 

Thealre  and  Cinematic  Arts  . 250 

Time  Limits  (Graduate  School) .  35 

Tourism,  Travel-.  See  Geography. 

Traffic,  Security /Police  and  .  30 

Transfer,  Nondegree,  and  Other  Credit 
(Graduate  School) .  35 


Warning,  Academic .  12 

Washington  Seminar . 22 

Water  Resources  and  Environmental  Engineering.  See 
Civil  Engineering. 

Wildland  and  Wildlife.  See  Botany  and  Range  Science. 

Withdrawal  from  Classes . : .  1 0 

Withdrawal  from  Evening  Classes .  1 0 

Withdrawal  from  the  University,  Complete .  1 0 

Work.  See  Placement  Center  and  Student  Employment. 
Workshops,  Conferences  and .  21 

Yearbook.  See  Student  Publications. 

Youth  Leadership . 255 

Zoological  Collections .  29 

Zoology  . 256 


For  Your  Notes 


For  Your  Notes 


For  Your  Notes 


For  Your  Notes 
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1963.  Ph  D.  University  ol  Oregon.  1971 
“Alice  M.  Schmidt  Associate  Professor,  Nursing  (1965) 
B.S..  State  University  of  Iowa.  1947;  M.S.,  Ed.D., 
Brigham  Young  University.  1964.  1977 
“Edward  W.  Schneider  Associate  Professor,  Instruc¬ 
tional  Science  (1972)  A.B  .  Columbia  University. 
1961;  M  S..  Ph  D.,  Rutgers  University.  1968,  1970 
Elaine  C.  Schofield  Special  Instructor,  Home  Econom¬ 
ics  Education  (1978)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity,  1973 

Duane  R.  Schow  Assistant  Professor,  Technology 
(1979)  BS.  Utah  Slate  University,  1963;  M.S.,  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University,  1970 

Lynn  Scoresby  Associate  Professor  Child  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Family  Relationships  (1970)  B  S.,  M.A., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1965.  1966;  Ph.D  ,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  1969 

“Del  T.  Scott  Assistant  Professor.  Statistics  (1977)  B.S.. 
M  S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1970,  1973;  Ph.D  , 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  1977. 

•lollls  Scott  Affiliate  Librarian;  Archivist,  University  Ar¬ 
chives  (1961)  B  S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1949 
Douglas  H.  Scovll  Instructor,  Physical  Education  (1979) 
B  A.,  University  of  the  Pacific.  1952;  M.A.,  San  Jose 
State,  1960 

“June  G.  Searle  Assistant  Professor,  Elementary  Edu¬ 
cation  (1961)  B.S.  M  Ed.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1958.  1967;  Ph  D.,  University  of  Utah.  1974. 

Thomas  W.  Sederberg  Instructor.  Civil  Engineering 
(1978)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1975, 
1977. 

“Robert  E.  Seegmlller  Associate  Professor,  Zoology 
(1972)  B.S.,  MS..  University  of  Utah.  1965,  1967, 
Ph  D.,  McGill  University.  1970 
“John  F.  A.  Seggar  Professor,  Sociology  (1967)  B.S.. 
Brigham  Young  University.  1962;  M.A.,  Ph  D.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kentucky.  1964,  1968 
“Klaus-Michael  Selbt  Assistant  Professor,  History 
(1970)  B.A.,  MA„  University  of  Utah.  1965,  1968, 
Ph.D  .  University  of  Oregon,  1974 
“Donald  D.  Shaw  Professor,  Health  Sciences;  Assistant 
Dean  of  College  of  Physical  Education  (1959)  B.A., 
MS.  Brigham  Young  University,  1958,  1959;  Ed.D., 
Oregon  State  University,  1 966. 

“Monte  F.  Shelley  Assistant  Professor.  Instructional 
Science;  Director  of  Learning  Services  (1976)  B.S., 
Ph.D..  Brigham  Young  University,  1973,  1977 
wee  M.  Shepherd  Assistant  Professor.  Industrial  Educa¬ 
tion  (1971)  B.S.,  Utah  Slate  University,  1959;  MIE. 
Brigham  Young  University,  1971 
“Dorothy  M.  Shields  Assistant  Professor,  Library  and 
Information  Sciences  (1974)  B.A.,  Muskingum  Col¬ 
lege.  1954;  MLS,  Western  Reserve  University,  1964; 
Ed.D.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1977 
*L.  Grant  Shields  Associate  Professor,  Ancient  Scrip¬ 
ture  (1970)  B  A.,  MRL,  DRL.  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity,  1949,  1968,  1976. 

Dennis  K.  Shlozawa  Assistant  Professor.  Zoology 
(1978)  B.A.,  Weber  State  College.  1972;  M  S.,  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University.  1975;  Ph  D  ,  University  of 
Minnesota.  1978. 

•Lyman  S.  Shreeve,  Sr.  Protessor,  Spanish  (1965) 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1949.  1950; 
Ph  D.,  Inter-American  University,  Mexico,  1970. 

*E.  Gene  Shumway  Professor,  Sociology  (1975)  BS. 
Brigham  Young  University.  1951;  MSW,  University  of 
Utah,  1953;  DSW,  Case  Western  Reserve  University. 
1969 

“Larry  V.  Shumway  Assistant  Professor.  Humanities. 
Classics,  and  Comparative  Lileralure  (1975)  BA, 
Brigham  Young  University,  1960;  MA,  Seton  Hall 
University,  1964,  Ph  D.,  University  of  Washington, 
1974. 

*R.  Phil  Shumway  Professor,  Animal  Science  (1949) 
B.S..  Utah  State  University.  1947;  MS.  University  of 
Minnesota,  1949;  Ph.D  ,  Utah  State  University,  1959 
Jonathan  Shunary  Associate  Professor.  Linguistics  and 
Special  Languages  (1978)  B.A.,  M.A..  Hebrew  Uni¬ 
versity.  Jerusalem.  1957.  1963. 

“R.  Wayne  Shute  Associate  Professor.  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Foundations  (1974)  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Brigham 


Young  University,  1955,  1959.  Ed  D  .  University  of 
Southern  California.  1964 

William  R.  Slddoway  Assistant  Protessor,  Business 
Management.  Dean  of  Continuing  Education  (1962) 
B  S  .  University  of  Ulah,  1955;  MBA,  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity,  1956. 

Alton  E.  Sigman  Supervisor  of  Adult  Courses  and  Con¬ 
ferences  (1970)  B  A  .  MRE.  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity.  1969,  1973 

“L.  Jay  Silvester  Assistant  Protessor,  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion  (1969)  B.S.,  M  S.,  Utah  State  University,  1959. 
1970;  Ed.D.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1976 
Elbert  R.  Simmons  Associate  Professor,  Zoology 
(1956)  BS..  Utah  State  University,  1941  M.A  .  State 
University  of  Iowa,  1943 

“Val  Eugene  Simmons  Associale  Professor  Tech¬ 
nology  (1969)  B.S,  University  of  Utah,  1964,  MS.. 
Brigham  Young  University.  1967;  PhD,  Utah  State 
University.  1970 

“Katherine  E.  Simpkins  Assislant  Professor,  Education¬ 
al  Psychology  (1978)  B.S.  Houghton  College.  1966; 
M.Ed  ,  Ph  D  .  Temple  University.  1967.  1974 
John  W.  Sipherd  Assistant  Professor.  Interior  Environ¬ 
ment  (1976)  B.S.,  Utah  State  University.  1962;  M.A  , 
California  State  University,  Los  Angeles.  1964 
“R.  Vencil  Skarda,  Jr.  Associate  Professor,  Mathemat¬ 
ics  (1965)  B  A..  Pomona  College.  1961 ;  MS.  Ph  D 
California  Institute  of  Technology.  1964,  1965 
“Rulon  D.  Skinner  Associate  Protessor.  Youth  Lead¬ 
ership  (1969)  B.A..  MA.  Brigham  Young  University 
1954.  1971 

“K.  Fred  Skousen  Professor,  Institute  of  Professional 
Accountancy  (1970)  BS.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1965;  MAS.  Ph  D  ,  University  of  Illinois.  1966.  1968. 
CPA.  Utah.  1968 

“Karl  M.  Skousen  Professor,  institute  of  Professional 
Accountancy  (1958)  B.S  ,  M  S..  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity.  1944,  1957;  CPA.  Utah.  1957;  Ph  D..  Mich¬ 
igan  State  University,  1962. 

“Royal  J,  Skousen  Assistant  Professor,  English  (1979) 
BA.  Brigham  Young  University,  1969.  MA.,  PhD., 
University  of  Illinois,  1971.  1972 
J.  Keith  Slade  Associate  Professor,  French  (1963) 
B.A.,  University  of  Arizona.  1959.  M.A  .  Brigham 
Young  University.  1960. 

Arthur  D.  Slater  Associate  Professor,  Counselor  in 
Counseling  Center  (1956)  B.S  .  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity,  1948  MSW.  Tutane  University.  1950 
Bill  G.  Slater  Affiliate  Librarian  (1970)  BA  .  MLS.  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University.  1 969,  1 975 
Kathleen  Slaugh  Instructor,  Family  Resource  Manage¬ 
ment  (1970)  B.S.,  MS,  Utah  State  University.  1968. 
1970 

“Merrill  J.  Smart  Associate  Professor,  Technology 
(1967)  B.S..  Brigham  Young  University,  1959.  M.S., 
University  of  Utah,  1962. 

Bruce  H.  Smith  Instructor,  Art  and  Design  (1977)  B  A 
Brigham  Young  University.  1964  MFA.  University  of 
Utah.  1968 

“Bruce  Nephi  Smith  Professor.  Botany  (1974)  B.S  , 
M.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1959.  1962,  Ph.D..  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington.  1964 

Carol  T.  Smith  Associate  Librarian  (1949)  BA..  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University,  1940,  MS.  University  of 
Southern  California.  1962 

Frank  W.  Smith,  Jr.  Professor.  Law  (1978)  BA.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia,  1 955;  LL  B  .  University  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  1962;  LL  M  .  Harvard  University,  1968 
“Gary  Richard  Smith  Professor,  Business  Education 
and  Administrative  Management  (1969)  B.A..  MA. 
Idaho  State  University,  1954,  1959.  Ed  D  .  University 
of  Idaho.  1970 

“Harold  T.  Smith  Protessor.  Business  Education  and 
Administrative  Management  (1963)  BA.  MA.,  Colo¬ 
rado  State  College,  1958,  1959.  Ed  D  Brigham 
Young  University  1967;  CAM,  1974 
“Howard  Duane  Smith  Associale  Prolessor  Zoology 
(1969)  B.S.,  MS.  Brigham  Young  University,  1963. 
1966:  PhD  University  of  Illinois.  1969 
“James  E.  Smith  Assistant  Professor.  Sociology  (1976) 
BS.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1974.  MA,  PhD. 
University  of  Southern  California.  1975,  1979 
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♦Jay  M.  Smith,  Jr.  Professor.  Institute  of  Professional 
Accountancy  (1971)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity,  1953,  1960;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University.  1965; 
CPA,  Utah  1 958. 

♦Kay  H.  Smith  Professor,  Psychology  (1961)  B.A., 
M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1957,  1958;  Ph.D., 
Wayne  State  University,  1962. 

♦Keith  L.  Smith  Assistant  Professor,  Educational  Ad¬ 
ministration;  Administrator  of  Degrees  by  Indepen¬ 
dent  Study  (1962)  B.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1949; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1968,  1972. 

♦La Mont  Wood  Smith  Associate  Professor,  Animal  Sci¬ 
ence  (1970)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1960; 
M.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1962;  Ph.D.,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  University,  1970. 

Marion  K.  Smith  Assistant  Professor,  English  (1964) 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1961,  1966. 

♦Marvin  A.  Smith  Professor.  Chemistry  (1966)  B.S., 
Utah  State  University.  1960;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  1962,  1964. 

Milton  E.  Smith  Assistant  Professor,  Business  Manage¬ 
ment  (1966)  B.A.,  MBA,  University  of  Utah,  1951, 
1961;  CPCU,  1973. 

Murray  F.  Smith  Professor,  Germanic  Languages 
(1962)  B.A.,  University  of  Utah,  1956;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Southern  Calitornia,  1961,  1967. 

♦Nathan  M.  Smith  Associate  Professor,  Library  and  In¬ 
formation  Sciences  (1966)  B.S.,  Eastern  Oregon 
State  College,  1961;  M.S.,  Oregon  State  College, 
1965;  MLS.  Ph  D.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1969, 
1972. 

Philip  J.  Smith  Research  Assistant  Professor,  Chemical 
Engineering  (1978)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph  D.,  Brigham 
Young  University,  1975,  1976,  1979. 

♦Ralph  B.  Smith  Professor,  Educational  Administration; 
Assistant  Dean  of  College  of  Education  (1963)  B.S., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1943;  M.A.,  University  of 
Southern  California,  1947;  Ed.D.,  Brigham  Young 
University,  1962. 

Robert  Bailey  Smith  Assistant  Professor,  Music  (1967) 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph  D.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1957, 
1967,  1969. 

♦Robert  J.  Smith  Prolessor,  Accounting;  Financial  Vice 
President  (1949)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1948;  MBA,  Northwestern  University,  1949;  CPA,  Il¬ 
linois,  1949;  CPA,  Utah,  1950;  DBA,  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity,  1957. 

Ronald  J.  Smith  Instructor,  Physical  Education  (1977) 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1973,  1975. 

♦Wilford  E.  Smith  Professor.  Sociology  (1947)  B.A., 
University  of  Utah,  1943;  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity,  1948;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington,  1952. 

♦L.  Douglas  Smoot  Professor,  Chemical  Engineering; 
Dean  of  College  of  Engineering  Sciences  and  Tech¬ 
nology  (1967)  B.S.,  BES,  Brigham  Young  University, 

1957,  1957;  M.S.,  Ph  D.,  University  of  Washington, 

1958,  1960. 

♦Donald  Ray  Snow  Professor,  Mathematics  (1969) 
B.A.,  BSME,  University  of  Utah,  1959,  1959;  MSME, 
M  S.,  Ph  D.,  Slanford  University,  1960,  1962,  1965. 

♦Glen  Gardner  Snow  Associate  Professor,  Secondary 
Education  and  Foundations  (1969)  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University,  1950,  1959;  Ph  D.,  Michigan 
State  University,  1969. 

♦Karl  Nelson  Snow,  Jr.  Professor,  Institute  of  Public 
Management  (1962)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1956;  M.A.,  University  ot  Minnesota,  1958;  MPA, 
DPA,  University  of  Southern  California,  1965,  1972. 

♦Richard  L.  Snow  Professor,  Chemistry  (1957)  B.S., 
Ph.D.,  University  ol  Utah,  1953,  1957. 

Donald  L.  Snyder  Research  Assistant  Professor,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics  (1979)  B.S.,  M.A.,  University  ot 
Wyoming,  1972,  1973;  Ph.D.,  Utah  State  University, 
1979. 

Kenneth  A.  Solen  Assistant  Professor,  Chemical  Engi¬ 
neering  (1976)  B.S.,  University  ot  California,  Berke¬ 
ley,  1968;  M.S.,  Ph  D.,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1972,  1974. 

Emory  O.  Sonderegger  Associate  Professor,  Institute  ot 
Professional  Accountancy  (1960)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University,  1956,  1957;  CPA,  Utah, 
1963. 


♦Steven  P.  Sondrup  Associate  Professor,  Humanities, 
Classics,  and  Comparative  Literature  (1973)  B.A., 
University  ot  Utah,  1968;  A.M.,  Ph  D.,  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  1969,  1974. 

♦A.  Don  Sorensen  Professor,  Government  (1970)  B.S., 
Utah  State  University.  1960;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Illinois,  1962,  1965. 

David  M.  Sorenson  Professor.  Psychology  and  Career 
Education;  Dean  of  Student  Life  (1969)  B.A.,  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University,  1961;  Ed.M.,  Ed.D.,  Harvard 
University,  1962,  1970. 

♦John  L.  Sorenson  Professor.  Anthropology  (1971) 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1951,  1952; 
M.S.,  Calitornia  Institute  ot  Technology,  1952;  Ph.D., 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  1961. 

Madison  U.  Sowell  Assistant  Professor,  French  and 
Italian  (1979)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1975; 
M.A.,  Ph  D.,  Harvard  University,  1976,  1979. 

Walter.  H.  Speidei  Professor,  Germanic  Languages 
(1963)  Abitur,  Germany,  1940;  State  Examination, 
Germany,  1948;  M.A.,  University  of  Utah,  1960; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Kansas,  1963. 

Berkley  A.  Spencer  Associate  Professor,  Sociology 
(1969)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1960, 
1962;  Ph  D.,  Cornell  University,  1967. 

Darrell  K.  Spencer  Instructor,  English  (1978)  B.A., 
M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1973,  1977. 

Robert  W.  Spencer  Associate  Professor,  Special  Edu¬ 
cation;  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records  (1967) 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Utah  State  University.  1963,  1965;  Ed.D., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1971. 

Ronald  J.  Staheli  Assistant  Professor.  Music  (1978) 
B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1972;  M.Mu.,  DMA, 
University  of  Southern  Calitornia,  1973,  1977. 

♦Robert  F.  Stahmann  Professor,  Child  Development 
and  Family  Relationships  (1975)  B.A.,  Macalester 
College,  1963;  M  S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1965, 
1967. 

♦John  Stephen  Staley  Professor,  Sociology  (1969) 
B.A.,  M.A.,  St.  Vincent  College.  1938,  1939;  M.A., 
Catholic  University  of  America,  1950;  Ph.D.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pittsburgh,  1960. 

♦Melvin  J.  Stanford  Professor,  Business  Management 
(1968)  B.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1957;  MBA,  Har¬ 
vard  University,  1963;  CPA  Utah,  1963;  Ph.D.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  1968. 

♦Eric  G.  Stephan  Professor,  Communications  (1968) 
B.S.,  Ph  D,  University  ot  Utah.  1961,  1966. 

♦Kent  G.  Stephens  Professor,  Educational  Adminis¬ 
tration  (1972)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1960; 
M.Ed.,  Midwestern  University,  1963;  Ph.D.,  University 
ot  Washington,  1972. 

♦Dale  John  Stevens  Associate  Professor,  Geography 
(1966)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1961;  M.A., 
Indiana  University,  1963;  Ph  D.,  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia.  Los  Angeles,  1 969. 

J.  Grant  Stevenson  Assistant  Professor,  Church  History 
and  Doctrine  (1953)  B.S.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity,  1953,  1955. 

♦David  V.  Stimpson  Professor,  Psychology  (1964)  B.S., 
M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1959,  1960;  Ph.D., 
University  of  California,  1964. 

♦Keith  H.  Stirling  Associate  Professor,  Library  and  In¬ 
formation  Sciences  (1972)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham 
Young  University,  1964,  1966;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Calitornia,  Berkeley,  1977. 

♦Ted  D.  Stoddard  Professor,  Business  Education  and 
Administrative  Management  (1969)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University,  1962,  1963;  Ed.D.,  Arizona 
State  University,  1967 

♦Gordon  E.  Stokes  Associate  Professor,  Computer  Sci¬ 
ence  (1969)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1961; 
M.S.,  University  of  Idaho,  1969. 

Dee  Leon  Storrs  Assistant  Librarian  (1957)  B.S.,  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University,  1953;  MLS,  University  of 
Washington,  1957. 

W.  Douglas  Stout  Associate  Professor.  Art  and  Design 
(1969)  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  ol  Utah,  1958,  1977; 
M.S.,  Illinois  Institute  ot  Technology,  1961. 

G.  Fred  Streuling  Associate  Professor,  Institute  ot  Pro- 
fessional  Accountancy  (1976)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham 
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Young  University,  1963,  1964;  Ph  D  University  ot 
Iowa,  1971. 

•William  J.  Strong  Prolessor,  Physics  and  Astronomy 
(1967)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1958, 
1959;  Ph.D  ,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1964. 

•Darrel  W.  Stubbs  Associate  Professor,  Music  (1962) 
B.Mu.,  Eastman  School  of  Music,  1949;  M.Mu.,  In¬ 
diana  University,  1952;  DMA,  University  of  Southern 
California,  1966. 

•Howard  C.  Stutz  Professor,  Botany  (1952)  B.S.,  M.S.. 
Brigham  Young  University,  1940,  1951;  Ph.D..  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Berkeley,  1956. 

•Floyd  Sucher  Professor,  Elementary  Education  (1964) 
B.S..  Brigham  Young  University.  1954;  M.A.,  Los  An¬ 
geles  State  College,  1957;  Ed.D.,  Colorado  State 
College.  1963. 

Kenneth  Rush  Sumpter  Assistant  Professor,  American 
Indian  Education  and  English  (1966)  B.A  ,  M.A., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1964,  1969. 

•Albert  D.  Swensen  Professor,  Chemistry  (1947)  B.A  . 
M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1937,  1938;  Ph  D., 
Louisiana  State  University,  1941. 

Janet  L.  Swenson  Assistant  Professor.  Theatre  and 
Cinematic  Arts  (1974)  B.A  ,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young 
University,  1969,  1974 

Max  W.  Swenson  Assistant  Professor,  Church  History 
and  Doctrine  (1971)  B.S  ,  MRL,  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity,  1955,  1967. 

William  R.  Swinyard  Associate  Professor,  Business 
Management  (1978)  B.S,,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1965;  MBA,  University  of  Michigan,  1967;  Ph.D., 
Stanford  University,  1976. 

Al  W.  Swltzler  Assistant  Professor,  Business  Education 
and  Administrative  Management  (1977)  B.A.,  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University,  1971;  M.A.,  University  ot 
Kentucky,  1973;  Ph  D  ,  Rensselaer  Polytechnical  In¬ 
stitute,  1979. 

Fred  Y.  Takasaki  Assistant  Professor,  Art  and  Design 
(1961)  B.A.,  M.A..  Brigham  Young  University,  1953, 
1958;  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan,  1968. 

Elvln  R.  Tanner  Associate  Professor.  Child  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Family  Relationships;  Counselor  in 
Counseling  Center  (1970)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity.  1963;  MSW,  University  of  Utah.  1964,  Ph  D., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1969. 

•Stephen  L.  Tanner  Associate  Professor,  English 
(1978)  B.A.,  M.A..  University  of  Utah,  1962.  1964, 
Ph  D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1969 

•Norman  C.  Tarbox  Associate  Professor.  Commu¬ 
nications  (1960)  B.S.,  Ph  D.,  University  of  Utah, 
1955.  1979;  MS..  Syracuse  University,  1956. 

Kenneth  R.  Tarr  Assistant  Professor,  French  (1964) 
B  A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1962,  1965, 
Ph  D.,  Kansas  State  University.  1976. 

Charles  D.  Tate,  Jr.  Professor,  English  (1960)  B.S.. 
M  S.,  Utah  State  University.  1954,  1958.  Ph.D.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado,  1966 

•George  S.  Tate  Associate  Professor,  Humanities,  Clas¬ 
sics,  and  Comparative  Literature  (1 974)  B.A.,  M.A., 
Brigham  Young  University.  1969,  1970:  Ph.D.,  Corn¬ 
ell  University.  1974 

Barbara  J.  Taylor  Associate  Professor,  Child  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Family  Relationships  (1957)  B.S.,  M  S., 
Ph  D.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1957,  1960,  1971 

•Dale  H.  Taylor  Professor,  Institute  of  Professional  Ac¬ 
countancy  (1963)  B.A.,  MA.,  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity,  1951,  1953;  CPA.  Illinois,  1955;  Ph.D., 
Northwestern  University.  1963. 

David  A.  Taylor  Special  Instructor,  Interior  Environment 
(1978)  B.A..  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1972, 
1976. 

Hal  L.  Taylor  Associate  Professor,  Ancient  Scripture 

(1969)  B.S.,  M  S.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1951, 
1962. 

•James  S.  Taylor  Professor,  Spanish  (1962)  B.A  . 
M  A.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1957,  1960;  Ph  D., 
Ohio  Slate  University.  1967. 

John  Robin  Taylor  Assistant  Librarian  (1970)  BS., 
MLS,  Brigham  Young  University.  1965,  1968 

Keith  L.  Taylor  Assistant  Professor,  Continuing  Educa¬ 


tion;  Administrator  of  Noncredit  Programs  at  BYU- 
Salt  Lake  Continuing  Education  Center  (1964)  B.S., 
University  of  Utah,  1947;  M.A.,  University  ot  Hawaii, 
1950,  Ed.D  ,  University  of  Utah,  1971. 

Sally  T.  Taylor  Assistant  Protessor.  English  (1978)  B.A., 
M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1960,  1965;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Utah,  1975. 

•Stanley  A.  Taylor  Protessor.  Government  (1968)  B.S.. 
Brigham  Young  University.  1959;  M.A.,  Ph  D.,  Flet¬ 
cher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy,  1961,  1968 

•Richard  E.  Terry  Associate  Professor,  Agronomy  and 
Horticulture  (1980)  B  S..  Brigham  Young  University. 
1972;  M.S.,  Ph  D.,  Purdue  University.  1974,  1976. 

Renee  Thackeray  Assistant  Professor,  Clothing  and 
Textiles  (1973)  B.S..  Brigham  Young  University. 
1953;  M  S..  Oregon  State  University,  1960. 

•Douglas  H.  Thayer  Associate  Professor,  English 
(1957)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1955;  M.A., 
Stanford  University,  1959;  MFA,  State  University  of 
Iowa,  1962. 

•Darwin  L.  Thomas  Professor.  Child  Development  and 
Family  Relationships  (1972)  B.A.,  M.A  ,  Brigham 
Young  University,  1962,  1964,  Ph  D.,  University  of 
Minnesota,  1968 

David  A.  Thomas  Professor,  Law  (1974)  B.A,  MLS. 
Brigham  Young  University,  1967,  1977;  J.D  ,  Duke 
University.  1972. 

•Glen  E.  Thomas  Professor.  Educational  Psychology 
(1968)  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  University  of  Idaho,  1954.  1957; 
Ed.D.,  Colorado  State  College,  1968. 

•Gordon  K.  Thomas  Professor,  English  (1976)  B.A.. 
M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1959,  1960.  Ph  D., 
Tulane  University.  1968. 

•John  A.  Thomas  Professor.  English  (1962)  B.A  ,  M.A., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1953,  1954;  Ph  D.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland.  1962. 

•Robert  K.  Thomas  Professor.  English;  Academic  Vice 
President  (1951)  B.A.  Reed  College,  1947;  M.A., 
University  of  Oregon,  1949;  Ph  D.,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  1967. 

Chantal  P.  Thompson  Instructor,  French  (1973)  B.A.. 
M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1970.  1972. 

•Dennis  L.  Thompson  Professor.  Government  (1977) 
B.A..  University  of  Idaho,  1960:  M.A.,  Arizona  State 
University,  1961;  Ph  D.,  University  of  California,  San¬ 
ta  Barbara,  1969. 

Mary  J.  Thompson  Instructor.  Clothing  and  Textiles 
(1974)  B.S..  Brigham  Young  University.  1961;  M.A., 
Washington  State  University,  1974. 

•Paul  H.  Thompson  Associate  Professor.  Organization¬ 
al  Behavior  (1973)  B.S.,  University  of  Utah.  1964; 
MBA.  DBA,  Harvard  Business  School.  1966,  1969. 

•Lowell  D.  Thomson  Associate  Professor,  Secondary 
Education  and  Foundations  (1958)  A.B..  California 
State  University.  Humboldt.  1952;  MSEd..  Ph  D ,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Utah,  1958,  1974. 

Woodruff  C.  Thomson  Professor.  English  (1950)  BA., 
M  A..  Ph  D.,  University  of  Utah.  1938,  1949,  1962. 

•James  M.  Thorne  Professor.  Chemistry  (1966)  B.S. 
Utah  State  University.  1961;  Ph  D.,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  1966. 

•Malcolm  R.  Thorp  Associate  Professor,  History  (1969) 
B.S..  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1964.  1967; 
Ph.D..  University  ol  Wisconsin,  1972. 

•Clark  T.  Thorstenson  Professor.  Recreation  Manage¬ 
ment  (1969)  B.S.,  MRE.  Brigham  Young  University. 
1962.  1965;  Ph  D.,  University  of  Utah,  1969. 

•Rolne  F.  Thorup  Professor,  Home  Economics  Educa¬ 
tion  (1979)  B.S.,  Utah  State  University;  MS.,  PhD., 
University  ot  Minnesota.  1958,  1966. 

•Glen  Stoker  Thurgood  Associate  Professor,  Civil  Engi¬ 
neering  (1967)  BES.  M  S  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity.  1965,  1967;  Ph  D..  Texas  A  &  M  University, 
1975,  Registered  Protessional  Engineer,  Utah.  1974 

•Alton  L.  Thygerson  Protessor.  Health  Sciences  (1967) 
B.S..  MHE,  Ed.D..  Brigham  Young  University.  1962, 
1965,  1969 

•William  D.  Tidwell  Professor.  Botany  (1966)  B.S. 
MS,  Brigham  Young  University.  1954,  1963.  Ph.D. 
Michigan  Stale  University,  1 966 

•Chloe  Ann  Tillery  Associate  Professor.  Nursing  (1967) 
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BS„  Brigham  Young  University,  1958;  M.Ed.,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  1968. 

Paul  R.  Timm  Associate  Professor,  Busines  Education 
and  Administrative  Management  (1979)  B.A  ,  State 
University  ot  New  York,  1968;  M.A.,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  1969;  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University,  1977. 

William  M.  Timmins  Professor,  Institute  of  Public  Man¬ 
agement  (1974)  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah, 
1960,  1972;  M.A  ,  Harvard  University,  1962. 

Dale  T.  Tlngey  Professor,  American  Indian  Education; 
Director  of  American  Indian  Services  and  Research 
Center  (1971)  B.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1953;  M.S., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1955;  Ph.D  ,  Washington 
State  University,  1 957. 

Frank  M.  Tippetts  Associate  Professor,  Art  and  Design 
(1958)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1953, 
1962;  Ed.D.,  Arizona  State  University,  1968. 

‘Vernon  J.  Tipton  Professor,  Zoology  (1968)  ‘B.S., 
M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1948,  1949;  Ph.D., 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1959. 

‘Douglas  F.  Tobler  Professor,  History  (1967)  B.A., 
M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1961,  1962;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Kansas,  1967. 

‘Lawrence  Kirk  Tolman  Assistant  Professor,  Math¬ 
ematics  (1965)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity,  I960,  1961;  Ph  D.,  University  ot  Mexico,  1972. 

‘Marvin  N.  Tolman  Assistant  Professor,  Elementary 
Education  (1975)  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Ed.D.,  Utah  Stafe  Uni¬ 
versity,  1964,  1969,  1974. 

Wiiford  J.  Tolman  Associate  Professor,  Technology 
(1960)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1960, 
1964. 

*  Allen  S.  Toronto  Associate  Prolessor,  Educational 

Psychology  (1978)  B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Utah, 
1969,  1970;  Ph  D.,  Northwestern  University,  1972. 

Karl  L.  Tucker  Assistant  Professor,  Physical  Education 
(1961)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1952, 
1964 

"■Glen  C.  Tuckett  Associate  Professor,  Health  Sciences; 
Director  of  Athletics  (1959)  B.S.,  University  of  Utah, 
1953;  M.S.,  Ed.D.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1962, 
1975. 

‘F.  LaMond  Tullis  Professor,  Government  (1969)  B.A., 
M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1961,  1964;  MPA, 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  1965,  1969. 

Grant  William  Turnbtom  Affiliate  Librarian  (1969)  B.A., 
MLS,  Brigham  Young  University,  1964,  1969 

“Glen  H.  Turner  Professor,  Art  and  Design  (1947)  B.S., 
M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1940,  1948 

Norman  C.  Turner  Professor,  French  and  Italian  (1970) 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1957,  1958; 
Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University,  1962. 

‘Rodney  Turner  Professor,  Church  History  and  Doc¬ 
trine  (1956)  B.A.,  M.A  ,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1949,  1953;  Ed.D.,  Universily  of  Southern  California, 
1960. 

Marie  Tuttle  Instructor,  Elementary  Education  (1976) 
B.S.,  M.Ed  .  Brigham  Young  University,  1969,  1976. 

*  Richard  D.  Ulrich  Prolessor,  Mechanical  Engineering 

(1968)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  1954, 
1955,  1959. 

Ronald  L.  Urry  Associate  Professor,  Zoology  (1976) 
B.S..  Weber  State  College,  1970;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Utah 
State  University.  1972,  1973. 

Amy  Young  Valentine  Assistant  Professor,  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  (1970)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1946. 

Ann  Valentine  Associate  Professor,  Physical  Education 
(1966)  B.S.,  Slippery  Rock  State  College,  1955; 
M.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1961. 

John  F.  Vallentine  Professor,  Range  Science  (1968) 
B.S.,  Kansas  State  University,  1952;  MS.,  Utah  State 
University,  1953;  Ph.D.,  Texas  A  &  M  University, 
1959. 

’'‘Curtis  N.  Van  Alfen  Professor,  Educational  Adminis¬ 
tration;  Dean  of  College  of  Education  (1967)  B.S., 
MS.,  Utah  State  University,  1957,  1959;  Ed.D,  Uni¬ 
versity  ot  Utah,  1967. 

Barbara  Vance  Associate  Professor,  Nursing  (1967) 
B.A..  University  of  Ulah,  1956;  M.A.,  Brigham  Young 
University,  1959;  Ph  D.,  Stantord  University,  1967. 


‘Kent  M.  Van  De  Graaff  Associate  Professor,  Zoology 
(1975)  B.S.,  Weber  State  College,  1965;  M.S.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Utah,  1969;  Ph.D.,  Northern  Arizona  Uni¬ 
versity,  1974 

‘Jennie  Van  Drimmelen  Prolessor,  Nursing  (1971) 
R.N.,  Thomas  D.  Dee  Hospital,  1941;  B.S.,  B.S., 
M.A.,  Ph  D.,  University  of  Utah,  1961,  1961,  1963, 
1971. 

‘Howard  B.  Vanfleet  Professor,  Physics  (1960)  B.S., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1955;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Utah,  1961. 

‘Adrian  Van  Mondfrans  Professor,  Instructional  Sci¬ 
ence  (1971)  B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  Utah,  1963, 
1964;  Ph  D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1967. 

Lawrence  G.  Veenker  Instructor,  Technology  (1974) 
B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1972. 

‘Leo  P.  Vernon  Prolessor,  Chemistry;  Assistant  Aca¬ 
demic  Vice  President— Research  and  Planning 
(1970)  B  A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1948;  Ph.D., 
Iowa  State  University,  1951. 

R.  Richard  Vetterli  Associate  Professor,  Government 
(1979)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1959;  M.A., 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  1961;  Ph.D., 
University  of  California,  Riverside,  1972. 

Betty  J.  Vickers  Assistant  Professor,  Physical  Education 
(1971)  B.S.,  Kent  Stale  University,  1955;  M.A.,  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  College,  Los  Angeles,  1961;  Ed.D.,  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University.  1976 

Carmen  Vigo  Instructor,  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
(1971)  B.S..  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1969, 
1976 

*Vern  J.  Wade  Associate  Professor,  Elementary  Educa¬ 
tion  (1971)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1962; 
M.A.,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Northern  Colorado,  1969, 
1971 

‘Rex  A.  Wadham  Associate  Professor.  Elementary  Edu¬ 
cation  (1963)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1963; 
M.A.,  Ph  D.,  University  of  Utah,  1967,  1972. 

Elizabeth  Wahlquist  Assistant  Professor,  English  (1962) 
B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1955;  M.A,,  M.Lit., 
Middlebury  College,  1962,  1971. 

O.  Lee  Walker  Assistant  Professor,  Theatre  and  Cine¬ 
matic  Arts  (1969)  B.S.,  MIE,  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity.  1968,  1975. 

Ruth  M.  Walker  Assistant  Professor,  Food  Science  and 
Nutrition  (1972)  B.S.,  University  of  Alberta,  1941; 
M.S.,  Washington  State  University.  1943;  M.S.,  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University,  1968;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1972. 

‘Steven  C.  Walker  Associate  Professor,  English  (1966) 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1965,  1966; 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  1973. 

Lon  J.  Wallace  Assistant  Professor,  Technology  (1972) 
BFA,  B.A.,  University  of  Utah,  1957,  1960. 

Lu  Wallace  Associate  Professor,  Physical  Education 
(1956)  B.S,  Utah  Stale  University,  1954;  MS., 
Washington  State  University,  1960. 

‘Max  V.  Wallentine  Professor,  Animal  Science;  Associ¬ 
ate  Dean  of  College  of  Biological  and  Agricultural 
Sciences  (1962)  B.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1955; 
MS.,  PhD.,  Cornell  University,  1956,  1960. 

‘Charles  N.  Walter  Associate  Professor,  Mathematics 
(1969)  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  New  Mexico, 
1963,  1965,  1970. 

‘Wilbur  Thomas  Walton  Associate  Professor,  Educa¬ 
tional  Psychology  (1971)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity,  1957;  M.S.,  Ph  D.,  University  of  Utah,  1965, 
1969 

David  M.  Ward  Associate  Professor.  Electrical  Engi¬ 
neering;  Assistant  Dean  of  College  of  Engineering 
Sciences  and  Technology  (1964)  B.S.,  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity,  1959 

Lynn  D.  Wardle  Assistant  Professor,  Law  (1978)  B.A., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1971;  J.D.,  Duke  Univer¬ 
sity  Law  School,  \974. 

*C.  Terry  Warner  Professor,  Philosophy;  (1967)  B.A., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1963;  M.A.,  Ph.D  .  Yale 
University,  1965,  1967. 

‘Charles  Y.  Warner  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineering 
(1966)  BES,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1957, 
1963;  Ph  D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1966. 
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’Paul  D.  Warner  Assistant  Prolessor.  Educational  Psy¬ 
chology  (1979)  B.S..  Brigham  Young  University, 
1973;  M.S..  PhD..  Utah  State  University.  1975. 
1976 

•Ted  J.  Warner  Professor.  History  (1962)  B.S..  M  S  . 
Brigham  Young  University.  1955,  1958:  Ph  D.,  Uni¬ 
versity  ot  New  Mexico.  1964 

•W.  Keith  Warner  Prolessor.  Sociology  (1971)  B.S., 
M  S..  Utah  Stale  University.  1958.  1959;  Ph  D  , 
Cornell  University,  1960. 

•Bruce  William  Warren  Assistant  Professor,  Anthropol¬ 
ogy  (1975)  B.A..  Brigham  Young  University.  1958; 
M.A.,  Ph  D.,  University  of  Arizona,  1970,  1978. 

Robert  L.  Warthen  Affiliate  Librarian  (1977)  B.A.,  MLS. 
Brigham  Young  University,  1973.  1975. 

•F.  Delmar  Wasden  Professor,  Educational  Adminis¬ 
tration  (1971)  BS.,  M.Ed..  Ed.D..  Brigham  Young 
University.  1961.  1966.  1971 

Masakazu  Watabe  Assistant  Professor.  Asian  and  Slav¬ 
ic  Languages  (1977)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young 
University.  1972,  1973;  Ph  D  .  Stanford  University, 
1978. 

•Max  L.  Waters  Professor,  Business  Education  and  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Management  (1958)  BA.  M.Ed.  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University,  1958,  1960;  Ed.D.,  University 
of  Northern  Colorado.  1963. 

Jean  Anne  Waterstradt  Professor.  English  (1945)  B.A.. 
Brigham  Young  University,  1945;  M.A.,  University  ot 
Southern  California,  1955. 

Arthur  R.  Watkins  Professor,  Germanic  Languages 
(1952)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1941, 
1942;  Ph.D  ,  Stanford  University.  1948. 

•Ray  Watters  Professor,  Health  Sciences  (1957)  B  S., 
M.S..  Utah  State  University,  1948,  1950;  HSD,  In¬ 
diana  University,  1960 

•Max  D.  Weaver  Professor.  Art  and  Design  (1961) 
B.S..  M.A.,  Utah  Slate  University,  1939,  1955. 

Beth  R.  Webb  Assistant  Librarian  (1966)  B.A  ,  Brigham 
Young  University.  1940;  BSLS.  Denver  University, 
1944. 

Clark  D.  Webb  Associate  Professor.  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Foundations;  Director  of  Education  Advise¬ 
ment  and  Certification  Office  (1966)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University,  1964,  1966:  Ph  D..  University 
ot  Texas.  1970. 

•Darrell  Jack  Weber  Professor,  Botany  (1969)  B.S., 
M.S.,  University  of  Idaho.  1958,  1959,  Ph.D.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California,  Davis.  1963. 

•David  G.  Weight  Associate  Professor,  Psychology 
(1969)  B.A.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University.  1963. 
1965:  Ph  D  University  of  Washington.  1969. 

•Marlon  Gawain  Wells  Associate  Professor,  Psycholo¬ 
gy  (1972)  B.S..  MS..  Brigham  Young  University, 
1967.  1968:  PhD.,  Purdue  University.  1972. 

•Stanley  L.  Welsh  Professor.  Botany  (1960)  B.S..  M  S.. 
Brigham  Young  University,  1951.  1957;  Ph  D..  Iowa 
State  University,  1960. 

Dale  H,  West  Professor,  English  (1947)  B.A..  Brigham 
Young  University,  1940:  M.A.,  University  ot  Southern 
California.  1955;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Colorado,  1962. 

Victor  Robert  Westover  Assistant  Professor.  American 
Indian  Education  (1971)  B  A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Arizona 
State  University.  1965.  1968.  1979 

Barbara  R.  Wheeler  Assistant  Professor,  Sociology 
(1979)  B.S.,  MSW.  SPC,  University  of  Utah.  1970. 
1972.  1978. 

Gloria  E.  Wheeler  Assistant  Professor,  Business  Man¬ 
agement  (1978)  B.S.,  Montana  State  University. 
1965;  AM.,  M.S.,  Ph  D..  University  of  Michigan. 
1966.  1968.  1972. 

William  F.  Whitaker,  Jr.  Associate  Professor,  Art  and 
Design  (1969)  B.A.,  University  of  Utah,  1967 

•Clayton  M.  White  Professor.  Zoology  (1970)  AB. 
Ph.D..  University  of  Utah,  1961,  1968 

•Fred  G.  White  Professor,  Chemistry  (1961)  B.S.  MS., 
Brigham  Young  University.  1952.  1956.  PhD,  Uni¬ 
versity  ol  California,  1961. 

J.  Morgan  White  Associate  Professor  Institute  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Accountancy  (1967)  B.S.,  M.S..  Brigham 
Young  University.  1951.  1958;  CPA.  Utah.  1953 


Charles  R.  Whited  Assistant  Professor,  Technology 
(1969)  BSEE.  MSEE.  University  of  Utah.  1956,  1957 
•Armand  T.  Whitehead  Associate  Professor,  Zoology 
(1969)  BS.  Brigham  Young  University,  1965;  PhD. 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1969. 

Gordon  C.  Whiting  Professor,  Communications  and  So¬ 
cial  Science  (1973)  B.A..  University  of  Minnesota. 
1959,  M.A.,  University  of  Utah,  1961.  Ph  D  ,  Mich¬ 
igan  State  University.  1967. 

•Charles  W,  Whitman  Professor,  Theatre  and  Cine¬ 
matic  Arts  (1965)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity.  1957,  1958:  Ph  D  ,  University  of  Minnesota, 
1964. 

Dale  A.  Whitman  Professor,  Law  (1973)  BES,  Brigham 
Young  University,  1963;  LL  B.,  Duke  University, 
1966. 

Fred  G.  Whittingham  Instructor,  Physical  Education 
(1973)  B.S  .  M.A..  California  State  Polytechnic  Col¬ 
lege.  1962.  1963. 

Leslie  Whitton  Associate  Professor.  Botany  (1962) 
BS,  Utah  State  University.  1949;  M.S.,  University  of 
California,  Davis,  1953.  PhD.  Cornell  University 
1964. 

•Harry  E.  Wickes  Professor,  Mathematics  (1957)  BS. 
M.Ed..  Brigham  Young  University.  1950.  1954; 
M.Ed  .  Harvard  University.  1962;  Ed.D.,  Colorado 
State  College.  1967. 

Marvin  E.  Wiggins  Assistant  Librarian  (1967)  BS. 
Brigham  Young  University.  1965;  MLS,  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity.  1967 

Marjorie  Wight  Associate  Professor,  English  (1963) 
B  A,.  Brigham  Young  University.  1943:  M.A.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California,  Los  Angeles.  1958  Ph  D..  Univer¬ 
sity  ot  Southern  California.  1967. 

•Theodore  A.  Wight  Professor.  Mathematics  (1963) 
B.S.,  M  S..  EdD.  University  of  Utah.  1955,  1964. 
1969 

Kathleen  M.  Wiker  Assistant  Professor,  Nursing  (1972) 
B.S.,  M  S..  University  of  Utah.  1965.  1969 
Ray  T.  Wilcox  Professor,  Secondary  Education  and 
Foundations  (1957)  B.S..  M.Ed..  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity.  1951,  1954;  Ed.D.,  University  of  California. 
Berkeley,  1957. 

•Doran  F.  Wilkes  Professor,  Technology  (1958)  B.S, 
M.S  ,  Utah  State  University,  1951,  1955;  Ed  D.,  Uni¬ 
versity  ot  Missouri.  1966 

Alan  L.  Wilkins  Assistant  Professor.  Organizational  Be¬ 
havior  (1978)  B.A,  MBA.  Brigham  Young  University. 
1972.  1974;  Ph  D.,  Stanford  University.  1979 
•Milton  G.  Wille  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineering 
(1958)  BA..  BES,  Brigham  Young  University.  1957. 
1957;  M.S,  California  Institute  of  Technology,  1958; 
Ph  D..  University  of  Michigan,  1964,  Registered  Pro¬ 
fessional  Engineer.  Utah,  1965 
E.  L.  Wllley-Anderson  Instructor,  Nursing  (1979)  BS. 
University  of  Utah.  M.N  ,  University  of  Washington 
1979 

•Carol  C.  Wlllhlte  Associate  Professor.  Nursing  (1973) 
BS..  MS..  University  ot  Utah,  1952.  1964 
Carwin  C.  Williams  Assistant  Professor,  Government 
(1964)  B.S.  Brigham  Young  University.  1956.  MA. 
Rutgers  University.  1 958 

•Clarence  Frank  Williams  Associate  Professor,  Agron¬ 
omy  and  Horticulture  (1971)  BS,  MS.  Utah  State 
University,  1967,  1968.  Ph  D.,  Oregon  State  Univer¬ 
sity  1 97 1 

•Gary  Shelton  Williams  Associate  Professor,  Asian  and 
Slavic  Languages  (1966)  B.A,  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity.  1962:  Ph  D  .  University  of  Washington,  1973 
Gerald  R.  Williams  Professor,  Law  (1973)  BA.  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University.  1966.  J  D  .  University  of  Utah. 
1969 

•Glen  R.  Williams  Professor  Music  (1965)  BA  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University.  1953  M  Mu  ,  DMA.  Eastman 
School  of  Music.  1954.  1961 
Lora  Jean  Williams  Assistant  Professor,  Nursing  (1972) 
B.S  .  Brigham  Young  University  1969.  M  S  .  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Utah,  1972 

Mary  Williams  Instructor  Nursing  (1978)  BS  .  Brigham 
Young  University  1971.  MS,  University  of  Utah, 
1978 
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Ray  S.  Williams  Associate  Professor,  English  (1966) 
B.A.,  Coker  College,  1960;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Florida  State 
University,  1962,  1965. 

*  Arnold  Wilson  Professor,  Civil  Engineering  (1957) 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1957,  1962; 
Registered  Professional  Engineer,  Utah,  1963;  Ph.D., 
Oklahoma  University,  1973. 

’Byron  J.  Wilson  Professor,  Chemistry  (1965)  B.S., 
Idaho  Stale  College,  1955;  M.A.,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  1958;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington, 
1961. 

Mary  Louise  Wilson  Assistant  Professor,  Nursing 
(1979)  B.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1953;  MPH,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California,  Berkeley,  1966;  MSN,  University  of 
California,  San  Francisco,  1978. 

’Warren  B.  Wilson  Professor,  Art  and  Education 
(1954)  B.S.,  Ulah  State  University,  1943;  MFA,  State 
University  of  Iowa,  1949. 

’Larry  T.  Wimmer  Professor,  Economics  (1963)  B.S., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1960;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  1962,  1968. 

Robert  N.  Winget  Assistant  Professor.  Health  and  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Studies  Center  (1970)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Utah,  1967,  1968,  1970. 

*H.  Geneva  Winterrose  Associate  Professor,  Elemen¬ 
tary  Education  (1967)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young 
University,  1948,  1951;  Ed.D.,  Utah  State  University, 
1968. 

Dee  R.  Winterton  Associate  Professor,  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion  (1968)  B.S.,  MFA,  University  of  Utah,  1960, 
1968. 

’Joyce  L.  Winterton  Assistant  Professor,  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Education  (1978)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Utah  Stale  Uni¬ 
versity.  1971,  1974;  Ph.D.,  Colorado  State  University, 
1978. 

’Edward  J.  Winward  Counselor  in  Counseling  Center; 
Associate  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology 
(1959)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1959,  1960; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Missouri,  1966. 

’Martin  J.  Wistisen  Associate  Professor,  Business 
Management;  Assistant  Dean  of  the  School  of  Man¬ 
agement  (1970)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1962;  MBA,  Northwestern  University,  1964;  Ph.D., 
Columbia  University,  1976. 

Alan  R.  Wltbeck  Assistant  Professor,  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion  (1955)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University. 
1952,  1954. 

’Harold  Frederick  Wolfgramm  Professor,  Elementary 
Education  (1966)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Utah,  1959.  1960,  1964. 

’Benjamin  W.  Wood  Assistant  Professor,  Botany 
(1971)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1963, 
1967;  Ph.D.,  Oregon  State  University,  1971. 

’Camilla  S.  Wood  Professor,  Nursing  (1973)  B.S., 
M  S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1947,  1960,  1972. 

Douglas  M.  Wood  Instructor,  Business  Management 
(1976)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1971;  MBA, 
University  of  Ulah,  1972. 

•Glena  D.  Wood  Professor,  English  (1952)  B.A.,  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University,  1936;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Kenlucky,  1949,  1958;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Ari¬ 
zona,  1974. 

’Joseph  S.  Wood  Associate  Professor,  History  (1967) 
B.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1939,  1967. 

Larry  E.  Wood  Associate  Professor,  Psychology  (1977) 
B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1967;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Iowa,  1970,  1971. 

Mary  Anne  Wood  Associate  Professor,  Law  (1976) 
B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1966;  J.D.,  National 
Law  Center,  1976. 

Stephen  G.  Wood  Professor,  Law  (1976)  B.A.,  J.D., 
University  of  Utah,  1966.  1969,  JSD,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  1971. 

’Stephen  L.  Wood  Professor,  Zoology  (1956)  B.S., 
M.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1946,  1948;  Ph.D.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas,  1 953. 

’Lael  J.  Woodbury  Professor,  Theatre  and  Cinematic 
Arts;  Dean  of  College  of  Fine  Arts  and  Commu¬ 
nications  (1965)  B.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1952; 
M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1953;  Ph.D.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  1954. 


’Richard  C.  Woodbury  Professor,  Electrical  Engineer¬ 
ing  (1959)  B.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1956;  M.S., 
Ph.D.,  Stanford  Universily,  1958,  1965. 

’Leon  W.  Woodfleld  Professor,  Institute  of  Professional 
Accountancy  (1960)  B.S.,  MBA,  Universily  of  Utah, 
1956,  1957;  CPA,  California,  1959,  Utah,  1960; 
DBA,  Michigan  State  Universily,  1965. 

’Ralph  Woodward  Professor,  Music  (1955)  B.S.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Idaho,  1940;  M.A.,  Cincinnati  Conservatory 
of  Music,  1948;  DMA,  University  of  Illinois.  1964. 

Warner  P.  Woodworth  Associate  Professor,  Organiza¬ 
tional  Behavior  (1976)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young 
Universily,.  1967,  1969;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan, 
1974. 

’Bruce  H.  Woolley  Professor,  Food  Science  and  Nutri¬ 
tion  (1977)  B.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1965;  Pharm.D., 
University  of  Southern  California,  1972. 

’Earl  M.  Woolley  Professor,  Chemistry  (1970)  B.S., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1966;  Ph.D.,  Brigham 
Young  University,  1969. 

Kenneth  M.  Woolley  Associate  Professor,  Business 
Management  (1979)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1969;  MBA,  Ph.D.,  Stanford  Graduale  School  of 
Business,  1971,  1972. 

’Richard  R.  Wootton  Associate  Professor,  Educational 
Psychology  (1961)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ed.D.,  Brigham  Young 
University,  1956,  1961,  1969. 

’Donald  N.  Wright  Professor,  Microbiology  (1969)  B.S., 
University  of  Utah,  1958;  Ph.D.,  Iowa  State  Univer¬ 
sily,  1964. 

Doris  L.  Wright  Instructor,  Clothing  and  Textiles  (1977) 
B.S.,  Brigham  Young  Universily,  1973;  M.S.,  Ulah 
State  University,  1977. 

’H.  Curtis  Wright  Professor.  Library  and  Information 
Sciences  (1969)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity,  1954,  1955;  M.A.,  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  1959;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Case  Weslern  Reserve 
University,  1968,  1969. 

’N.  Dale  Wright  Associate  Professor,  Institute  of  Public 
Management  (1968)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versily,  1964,  1966;  Ph  D.,  University  of  Southern 
California,  1972. 

Norman  E.  Wright  Assistant  Professor,  Computer  Sci¬ 
ence  (1963)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  Universily,  1951. 

’Norman  Edgar  Wright  Assistant  Professor,  History 
(1964)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  Universily,  1956;  M.S., 
Utah  State  University,  1 958. 

’Jan  E.  Wynn  Associate  Professor,  Mathematics  (1 966) 
B.S.,  BSCE,  Universily  of  Idaho,  1962;  M.S.,  Utah 
State  University,  1965;  Ph.D.,  Colorado  Slate  Univer¬ 
sity,  1972. 

’David  H.  Yarn,  Jr.  Professor,  Philosophy  (1950)  B.A., 
Brigham  Young  University,  1946;  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  1949,  1958. 

Derryi  Dean  Yeager  Instructor,  Physical  Education 
(1979)  BFA,  MFA,  University  of  Utah,  1976,  1978. 

’Paul  H.  Yearout  Professor,  Mathematics  (1962)  B.A., 
Reed  College,  1949;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  1958,  1961. 

Nell  L.  York  Assistant  Professor,  History  (1977)  B.A., 
M.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1973,  1975;  Ph.D., 
Universily  of  California,  Santa  Barbara,  1978. 

’James  Robert  Young  Associate  Professor,  Elemenlary 
Eduction  (1971)  B.A.,  M.Ed.,  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity.  1965,  1966;  Ph.D.,  George  Peabody  College, 
1970. 

Wayne  Robert  Young  Instructor,  Physical  Education 
(1979)  B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1975. 

’Zimmerman,  S.  Scott  Assistant  Professor,  Chemistry 
(1978)  B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1969;  Ph.D., 
Florida  State  University,  1973. 
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Preprotessional  Advisement  (Advisers) . 263 

Preprofessional  Programs .  1 9 

Press.  University  .  30 

Printmaking.  See  Art  and  Design. 

Probation,  Academic  . 12 

Professional  Institute . 262 

Project  Guatemala.  See  International  Service  Projects. 

Psychology  . 229 

Psychology,  Educational .  98 

Public  Administration,  Courses  for  Master  of  . 141 

Public  Health  (Preprotessional) .  21 

Public  Policy.  See  Government. 

Public  Relations.  See  Communications. 


Public  School  Administration.  See  Educational  Adminis¬ 


tration. 

Publications,  Student  .  27 

Publications.  University .  30 

Publishing,  Scholarly .  30 

Range  Management.  See  Agricultural  Economics. 

Range  Science,  Botany  and .  65 

Reading  Specialist.  See  Elementary  Education. 

Readmission  .  1 2 

Real  Estate.  See  Agricultural  Economics. 

Recognition  at  Graduation,  Scholastic  .  16 

Record  Holds .  12 

Records  .  11 

Records  Policy.  Confidentiality  of .  8 

Recreation  Management .  234 

Reference  Groups  .  10 

Refunds— Fees  for  Instruction  in  Music  .  17 

Refunds,  Tuition .  17 

Registration .  ..10 

Registration,  Automobile  See  Security /Police  and  Trattic. 

Registration.  Changes  in .  10 

Registration.  Continuous  (Graduate  School)  .  35 

Registration.  Late .  10 


Regulations,  Traffic  .  30 

Rehabilitation.  See  Physical  Education 

Reinforced  Track  .  15 

Religion  Requirements  .  15 

Religious  Instruction .  31 

Religious  Instruction— Ancient  Scripture  236 

Religious  Instruction— Church  History 

and  Doctrine  .  236 

Religious  Opportunities  .  26 

Religious  Studies  Center .  31 

Rental  Agreements  . 26 

Repeating  Classes  .  12 

Requirements.  Degree  .  .  47 

Requirements,  Graduation  .  13 

Requirements.  University  .  1 5 

Research  Centers  and  Institutes  .  263 

Research  Division  . .  30 

Reservation  of  Right  to  Change  Courses  .  47 

Residence  Requirements .  13 

Residences  .  25 

Resource  Centers.  Learning  .  28 

Resource  Center  on  Adult  Development  and 

Aging .  23 

Resource  Management.  Family . 125 

Retailing.  See  Business  Management 
Retarded.  Mentally.  See  Educational  Psychology. 

Richard  L.  Evans  Chair  of  Christian 

Understanding . 31 

Ricks  Center  for  Continuing  Education.  BYU—  . 23 

ROTC.  See  Aerospace  Studies  or  Military  Science 
(Army  ROTC). 

ROTC  Financial  Aid /Scholarships  .  1 8 

Russian  Courses . 179 


Safety  Education.  See  Health  Sciences. 

Salt  Lake  Center  for  Continuing  Education,  BYU—  23 

Scandinavian  Studies . 186 

Scholarly  Publishing .  30 

Scholarships  and  Awards  .  18 

Scholastic  Recognition  at  Graduation  .  16 

Scholastic  Recognition  Each  Semester  . .  16 

Scholastic  Standards.  See  Academic  Standards. 

School  of  Library  and  Information  Sciences .  32 

School  of  Management .  31 

School  Teaching.  See  Education. 

Schools .  31 

Science  Collections.  See  University  Collections. 

Sciences.  College  of  Biological  and  Agricultural  38 

Sciences,  College  ot  Engineering— 

and  Technology  .  41 

Sciences.  College  of  Physical 

and  Mathematical .  44 

Sciences,  College  of  Social .  45 

Sciences.  School  of  Library  and  Information  32 

Scouting.  See  Youth  Leadership. 

Sculpture.  See  Art  and  Design. 

Second  Bachelor  Degree  Requirements .  13 

Secondary  Education  and  Foundations  .....  108 

Secretarial  Training.  See  Business  Education  and 
Administrative  Management. 

Security /Police  and  Traffic  .  30 

Semester  in  Hawaii  . 22 

Semester  System  .  47 

Seminar,  Communications  . .  22 

Seminar.  Washington  .  22 

Seminary.  Preparation  of  —  and  Institute  Teachers  108 

Serbo-Croatian  Courses  .  180 

Service  Projects.  International  .  22 

Services,  General  University  ...  28 

Services.  Student .  24 

Slavic  Languages.  Asian  and  .  177 

Social  Science  .  237 

Social  Sciences.  College  ot  .  45 

Social  Security  Number  .  9 

Social  Work,  Sociology  and  238 

Sociology  and  Social  Work  238 

South  American  Indian  Languages,  Central  and  ..  197 

Spanish  Courses . 1 89 

Spanish  and  Portuguese .  187 

Special  Academic  Programs  .  19 

Special  Courses  and  Conferences.  See  Conterences  and 
Workshops. 
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Special  Education.  See  Educational  Psychology. 

Speech.  See  Communications. 

Sponsor,  Academic  (Graduate  School) .  34 

Sponsor  Corps,  Army.  See  Military  Science  (Army  ROTC). 
Sports.  See  Athletics. 

Stakes,  BYU .  26 

Standards,  Academic  —  Office  .  24 

Standards,  Academic  Policy  .  12 

Standards,  Adherence  to  University .  14 

Standards,  Dress  and  Grooming  .  8 

Statistics  . 242 

Stratigraphy  and  Sedimentation.  See  Geology. 

Structures  and  Structural  Mechanics.  See  Civil 
Engineering. 

Student  Activity  Center  .  26 

Student  Employment .  1 9 

Student  Government .  27 

Student  Health  Service .  25 

Student  Housing.  See  Housing. 

Student-Initiated  Classes.  See  University  Studies. 

Student  Life  Assistance  Programs  .  24 

Student  Life  Learning  Resource  Center .  25 

Student  Living  and  Activities  .  25 

Student  Loans .  18 

Student  Organizations.  See  Campus  Organizations. 

Student  Orientation,  New .  10 

Student  Publications  .  27 

Student  Services  .  24 

Student  Teaching.  See  Education. 

Student  Teaching  Fees  .  17 

Students  from  Foreign  Countries.  See  International  Stu¬ 
dent  Advisement. 

Study  Abroad  and  Extended  Campus  Programs .  22 

Suspension,  Academic  .  12 

Swedish  Courses  . 1 86 

Symbols,  Abbreviations  and .  47 

Talent  Awards  . . : .  18 

Teacher  Evaluation  Services .  28 

Teaching.  See  Education. 

Teaching  English  as  a  Second  Language.  See  Linguistics 
and  Special  Languages. 

Technology . 244 

Television.  See  Theatre  and  Cinematic  Arts. 

TESL.  See  Linguistics  and  Special  Languages. 

Testing  Services . 25,  28 

Textiles.  Clothing  and  .  86 

Thai  Courses  . 180 

Theatre  and  Cinematic  Arts  . 250 

Time  Limits  (Graduate  School) .  35 

Tourism,  Travel-.  See  Geography. 

Traffic,  Security /Police  and  .  30 

Transfer,  Nondegree,  and  Other  Credit 
(Graduate  School) .  35 


Transfer  Applicants,  New .  .  9 

Transfer  Credit  for  General  Education  ...  .  15 

Transfer  Credit  from  LDS  Colleges  and  Institutes .  16 

Transportation  Engineering.  See  Civil  Engineering. 

Travel  Study .  22 

Travel-Tourism.  See  Geography. 

Trustees  of  Brigham  Young  University,  Board  of . 261 

Tuition  and  General  Fees .  16 

Tuition  Refunds .  17 

Tutoring  Service .  24 

Two-Year  Programs.  See  Associate  Degrees. 

Undergraduate  Research  Training  (URT)  Program  ....  105 

Undergraduate  Study,  Admission  to .  8 

Universe,  Daily.  See  Student  Publications. 

University  Administrative  Ofticers . 261 

University  Collections .  29 

University,  Complete  Withdrawal  from  the .  10 

University  Fees . ■ .  16 

University,  The  History  of  Brigham  Young .  6 

University  Library  .  28 

University  Policy,  Exception  to  .  1 2 

University  Press  .  30 

University  Publications .  30 

University  Requirements  .  1 5 

University  Services,  General  .  28 

University  Standards,  Adherence  to .  14 

University  Studies . 254 

University  Support  Services,  Directors  of  . 262 

Upper-Division  Requirements .  13 

Utah  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  .  18 

Veterans’  Service  .  24 

Veterinary  Medicine  (Preprofessional)  .  20 

Vienna.  See  Travel  Study. 

Vietnamese  Courses . 180 

Warning,  Academic .  12 

Washington  Seminar .  22 

Water  Resources  and  Environmental  Engineering.  See 
Civil  Engineering. 

Wildland  and  Wildlife.  See  Botany  and  Range  Science. 

Withdrawal  from  Classes .  1 0 

Withdrawal  from  Evening  Classes  .  10 

Withdrawal  from  the  University,  Complete .  10 

Work.  See  Placement  Center  and  Student  Employment. 
Workshops,  Conterences  and .  21 

Yearbook.  See  Student  Publications. 

Youth  Leadership . 255 

Zoological  Collections .  29 

Zoology  . 256 
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